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PREFACE  TO  VOL.  III. 


1  have  been  re-pernaing  these  writings,  I  have  grown 
El  and  more  conscions  how  &r  my  words  have  often  been 
rpying  my   whole  meaning ;  how  my  very  thonght 
I  nhimged,  and  grown  beneath  my  hands,  and  from 
t  ^itemed  like  a  clear  perception,  has  become  only 
ri)  n(  lar  distant  things.    I  have  felt  this  especially 
b  lo  God  and  Nature.    To  me,  Natnre  means  God's 
WrIb  rac  and  towards  man  ;   and  it  is  so  mnch, 
i  mo  pccpetaally  so  mach  more,  and  so  joins 
elation,  and  becomes  one  with  all  that  I  have 
that,  that  all  seems  to  come  into  it,  and  I 
ine;  nor  can  I  even  tiy.    But  I  know  this  is 
y  eyes  are  dazzled ;  others  will  judge  for  me. 
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VOLUME    III. 


WITH  respect  to  '  substance '  altogether,  it  is  that  very  conception 
which  puts  us  wrong  with  Nature ;  though  we  cannot  get  rid  of 
it,  in  any  case,  until  it  has  done  its  work.  We  must  have  for  Nature, 
(Mtton,  getting  rid  of  substance  altogether ;  but  action  without  substance 
is  that  in  respect  to  wh  Being  and  action  are  one,  i.  e.  Spirit.  '  Action ' 
passes  from  substance  to  substance  as  each  successive  substance  is  given 
up,  being  still  nothing  but  passion ;  but  wh^en  substance  altogether  is 
given  up  then  the  action  changes,  becomes  true  action — ^the  action  that 
is  Being.  The  sum  and  end  of  all  is  only  the  letting  time  vanish — 
making  Being  and  Action  one ;  wh  they  are  apart  from  time.  The  one 
error  of  Science  is  the  considering  action  as  substance ;  and  so,  in  its 
advance  we  get  rid  of  substance  continually,  seeing  Nature  more  and 
more  truly,  till  at  last,  giving  up  substance  altogether,  we  get  the  true 
Nature — the  spiritual,  the  Divine.  And  we  take  with  shame,  yet  a 
shame  that  should  be  full  of  hope  and  joy,  the  '  inertia '  wholly  to  our- 
selves. Inertia  is  selfishness,  the  subjectness  to  passion,  the  not-acting, 
the  true  or  spiritual  death. 

Of  course  it  is  the  *not'  in  us  makes  nature  so  hard  to  understand  ; 
makes  us  ^suppose'  or  invent  so  many  arbitrary  things,  instead  of  seeing 
the  mere  rightness  or  necessity  of  the  whole.  Very  instructive  in  this 
view  also  is  the  progress  of  science ;  of  course  all  the  difficulty,  obscur- 
ity, error,  that  we  find  in  investigating  nature  must  be  from  ourselves; 
from  our  own  (wrong)  way  of  looking  at  it.  Error  must  be  from  us ; 
this  is  an  axiom  quite  self-evident :  so,  e.  g.,  respecting  'specific  ten- 
dencies' to  Form,  instead  of  the  mere  necessity,  the  mere  definition,  of 
motion.  It  amazes  us,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  all  the  perfect  ad- 
aptations of  the  living  world  shd  be  from  mere  motion  in  least  resist- 
ance, mere  necessity  of  being  motion  at  all.  We  cannot  see  how  this 
can  be ;  we  want  an  arbitrariness ,  a  contrivance-— heaven  knows 
what. 

We  are  so  wrong,  there  is  such  a  'not'  in  us,  it  is  with  difficulty  and 
much  teaching  only  we  can  get  to  see  that  the  absolute  rightness — the 
necessity — its  being  as  it  must  be,  is  of  course  that  wh  makes  the  ad- 
aptation so  perfect,  the  result  so  good.  That  '  must  be '  is  rightness ; 
necessity  is  holy — the  absolute  Being  that  is  impossible  not  to  be,  or  to 
be  otherwise,  is  love. 

And  yet  this  demand  for  the  *  arbitrary,'  for  design,  &c.,  in  nature, 
has  its  beauty  and  rightness  too ;  for  that  which  exists  is,  truly,  more 
than  mere  physical  necessity.  The  infinite  adaptations  of  nature  are 
not  result  of  motion  in  least  rest  resistance :  it  is  absurd.     They  are  no 

[Metaphi/sics  353.     See  vol.  ii.,  p.  12.]  a. 


more  so  than  kings'  are  mere  matter  and  force :  they  are  result  of  love 
or  holiness ;  the  place  of  which  we  try  to  fill  hy  design  and  skill  and 
benevolence.     This  '  motion  *  has  already  got  the  *not'  in  it,  and  will 
not  do.     I  see :  this  is  all  a  revolt  against  the  physical  necessity^  but 
Tmin   and  ineffectual  one;  it  is   an  admission   of  the  thing  to  be 
denied. 

This  referring  externally  what  is  truly  in  ourselves  is  the  same  thing 
I  have  noticed  under  a  different  form  ;  that  talent  expresses  itself — 
genius  leaving  out  the  self.  *  Theory  *  is  from  self;  *  interpretation/ 
revelation  of  the  true,  is  leaving  out  that  wh  is  from  ourselves.  So 
again  this  joins  itself  to  my  argument  respecting  the  external  world  ; 
that  we  perceive  changes  in  ourselves,  and  being  conscious  that  we  do 
not  produce  them,  infer  an  external  cause :  but  knowing  only  these  very 
changes  in  ourselves  we  refer  them  externally,  or  as  without. 

We  do,  in  truth,  hide  the  entire  point  and  good  in  science,  i.  e.  the 
necessity  or  rightness  of  God's  action,  holiness  as  distinguished  from 
arbitranness — ^the  law — by  our  way  of  looking  at  it ;  by  looking  at  the 
laws  as  something  distinct  from  G^d's  act,  as  arbitrarily  and  specially 
modified.     This  is  spoiling  science  and  religion  too.     Both  absolutely 
are  in  the  completest  harmony,  but  jumbled  together  they  mutually 
deprive  each  otiier  of  their  value. 

Our  idea  of  substance  or  inaitia,  as  derived  frt>m  '  chemicity,'  helps 
us  to  see  how  the  'not'  comes,  and  how  it  is  necessarily  only  relative ; 
because  this  force,  wh  as  chemicity  is  not,  still  is,  as  light,  heat,  &c. 
Only  in  relation  to  the  atoms— the  chemicity — it  is  not  It  is  a  suppres- 
sion of  that;  the  'not'  always  is  from  a  suppression  of  that  in  relation  to 
wh  the  'not'  is ;  but  it  still  is  in  another  form.     It  is  a  matter  of  time. 
How  is  this  suppression  in  case  of  chemicity  ?    Let  me  trace  the  theo- 
logical bearings  of  this.     Does  creation  involve  time  ?  is  it  a  self-sup- 
pression of  the  Divine,  existing  in  another  form,  as  creature  ?    Is  it 
not  this  wh  the  change  of  form  is  image  of  ?  And  the  creature  so  tends 
to  return  to  Ood,  wh  is  holiness.    Yet  all  is  not  truly  in  succession, 
but  eternal. 

In  respect  to  the  practical  arts  we  see  this  same  life,  of  introducing 
into  our  procedure  elements  from  ourselvesy  Le.  hypotheses  arising  from 
our  own  igpaorance.     We  always  first  do  too  much  (especially  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery).     This  is  nutrition  ;  and  the  rejecting  these  nutritive 
procedures  (wrong  or  hypothetical)  is  the  function,  the  development. 
This  alone  reveals  to  us  the  truth  we  otherwise  never  shd  have  known, 
the  right,  simple,  axiomatic  plans  we  shd  never  otherwise  have  arrived 
at.     This  is  the  practical  '  life,'  or  nutrition  and  function,  hypothesis 
and  interpretation,  wh  we  overlook  so  much,  thinking  the  earlier  im- 
perfect mode  merely  and  unaccountably  bad.  In  a  word,  we  find  nature, 
matter  and  motion;  inert,  instead  of  spiritual,  or  moral  Being  and  act. 
It  is  we  that  are  material,  therefore  we  see  a  material  world. 

This  is  the  simple  fact :  having  inertia,  i.  e.  '  passion,'  in  ourselves, 
we  perceive  the  same  as  if  in  nature  :  that  is  what  places  us  in  a  phy- 
sical world.  And  of  course,  however  well  we  may  know  that  the  in- 
ertia is  in  us  and  and  not  in  nature,  our  immediate  perception  must  al- 
ways be  the  same.  ^  We  may  ptreeive  the  spirituality  or  holiness  of  na- 
ture and  our  own  inertia  or  sinfulness,  just  as  we  perceive  the  stability 
of  tiie  sun,  and  heavenly  bodies,  and  our  own  planetary  motion,  by  our 


instruoted  mental  vision^  our  ph/sieal  perception  remaining  unchanged. 
An  illusion,  known  to  be  illusion,  exists  no  longer :  but  if  the  physical 
perception  were  altered,  the  fact  must  be  altered.  While  inertia  is  in 
us  it  must  be  to  us  in  nature.  The  motion  answers  well  to  the  passion 
that  is  in  us,  and  that  we  ascribe  to  nature.  True  spiritual  Being  (ac- 
tion and  Being)  is  rest,  stability,  and  belongs  to  nature  and  not 
to  us. 

With  regard  to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square,  in  its  spiritual  rela- 
tions, is  it  not  truly  iuTolved  in  least  resistance  ?  Is  it  not  action  giving 
itself  to(relative)not-action?  For  this  law  is  only  that  of  uniform  distri- 
bution in  all  directions. .  So  that,  in  truth,  the  establishing  of  love,  of 
giving  self  to  not-being,  as  the  fact  of  nature,  is  exactly  like  the  es- 
tablishing the  law  of  the  inverse  square.  The  identity  is  concealed  by 
the  merely  formal  or  arbitrary  expression  of  the  physical  law;  if  it  were 
stated  as  it  shd  be,  as  the  fact  of  action  extending  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  distributing  itself  wherever  there  was  not  action,  i.  e.  as  the 
fact  of  love,  it  would  be  seen  that  they  were  tke  same.  And  the  meta- 
physics by  wh  this  law  of  love  in  nature  is  discovered  and  proved — the 
doctrine  of  the  limit,  of  action  and  Being  as  one,  or  action  without 
substance — accords  precisely  with  the  transcendental  mathematics,  the 
doctrine  of  the  limit,  of  the  infinitesimal,  of  fluxions.  The  rational  I 
statement  of  the  law  of  the  inverse  square,  would  give  it  a  form  pre- 
cisely corresponding  to  mine  of  '  Being  giving  itself  to  not-being.' 
The  becoming  or  giving  self,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  limit  from  it  are 
all  one. 

I  began  by  drawing  the  distinction  between  nutrition  and  function  ; 
and  now  I  see  that  they  are  absolutely  one.  This  is  life :  first  the  dis- 
crimination, then  the  unifying.  The  former  is  only  for  the  latter ;  the 
latter  only  by  the  former.  And  see  the  'function'  I  get  by  this  unifying 
of  that  wh  I  have  first  so  discriminated  :  this  discrimination  gave  me 
an  organization  (it  was  thought  in  least  resistance).  Nutrition  and 
function  are  two  ways  in  which  we  look  at  one  thing ;  thev  are  both 
equally  from  the  '  not ;'  the  development  is  only  a  form  of  approxima- 
tion. Even  as  cause  and  effect  are  the  same,  differing  simply  in  rela- 
tions, or  as  to  how  they  are  regarded  ;  each  cause  an  effect,  each  effect 
a  cause,  and  all  one  falct.  In  truth,  all  that  is  in  time  is  relative  (i.e. 
'not').  All  action,  I  say,  is  from  *  not ;'  it  is  in  truth  fipom  Being  and 
not-being ;  but  it  is  from  the  '  not,'  because  the  Being  must  be  first  or 
as  it  were  absolute,  and  the  'not'  is  only  relative.  The  function  I  con- 
sidered as  firom  attraction  or  approximation;  but  now  I  see  this  conception 
wants  altering.  There  is  no  primary  attraction,  no  action  but  from  ex- 
ternal force,  operating  in  direction  of  the  '  not.'  Attraction  involves 
substance  or  mass,  and  is  secondary.  The  action  is  from  a  force  in  di- 
rection of  the  *  not;'  the  body  attracting  is  only  a  '  not,'  a  '  room.'  This 
we  understand  in  reference  to  chemicity ;  apply  it  to  all,  to  polar  at- 
tractions from  vibrations.  I  must  try  and  see  the  illusion  of  attracting 
of  substance ;  how  it  is  that  force  so  operating  in  the  direction  of  not- 
force  effects  approximation  of  substance,  i.  e.  of  inertia  ?  Nutrition 
or  force  producing  divergence  is  truly  an  attraction ;  and  all  attraction 
is  tody  just  such  a  divergence.  Every  approximation  produces  a  diver- 
gence, and  must  be  a  resistance  to  some  other  tendency  just  equal.  All 
approximation  is  a  divergence  produced  as  nutrition,  and  vice  versa. 


all  divergence  is  approximation  by  attraction — ^how  is  it  ?  Which  will 
be  the  right  view  to  take  ?  probably  the  union  of  both  in  a  new 
third. 

What  I  have  done  in  respect  to  nutrition  and  fdnction  is  like  first 
pointing  out  the  distinction  between  cause  and  effect,  and  then  showing 
that  each  is  each,  and  all  one  fact.      For,  in  truth,  my  doctrine  of  nu- 
trition and  functioQ  is  but  that  of  cause  and  effect  in  a  new  form  ;  the 
force-producing  and  force-absorbing  are  cause  and  effect  respectively. 
But  I  have  just  inverted  the  relation  :  in  cause  and  effect  the  force-ab- 
sorbing is  put  first,  but  with  equal  rightness.     The  two  views  seem  as 
if  complementary  to  each  other — ^polar.     But  together  do  they  give  us 
the  truth  so  far  ?    This  is  what  I  am  now  doing — seeing  how  the  force- 
producing  and  force-absorbing  are  in   fact   one.      The   reason    our 
doctrine  of  cause  and  effect  was  so  inefficient  was  that  it  did  not  re- 
conizc  the  life,  wh  is  to  be  seen  only  in  the  opposite  relation,  viz.  of 
effect  giving  rise  to  a  new  cause,  nutrition  leading  to  fanction :  the 
former  recognized  the  talent,  the  nutrition,  alone  not  the  function  or 
genius. 

In  thought,  that  only  is  true  wh  is  oneness  of  opposites,  for  that  on^ 
ly  is  infinite  or  eternal.  E.  g.,  cause  and  effect  are  one  in  the  eternal, 
and  so  on.  This  is  remarkable :  that  this  acquiring  the  [characters  of 
eternity,  shd  be  the  true  in  thought :  it  is  '  coming  to  the  point.' 

Are  there  not  (to  us)  three  modes  of  Being  ?  First  the  actual,  true 
or  absolute,  spiritual  or  moral — ^love :  2nd  the  real  or  thingal ;  this  is 
not  true  Being,  but  is  a  form  under  wh  we  perceive  it,  ovring  to  the  not- 
being  in  ourselves :  drd  the  hypothetical,  wh  is  merely  a  mode  of  our 
conception,  arising  also  from  not-being  in  ourselves ;  not^moral  how- 
ever, but  intellectual ;  viz.,  from  ignorance  ;  of  this  form  perhaps  'mat- 
ter' is  the  best  illustration.  Now  of  these  three  forms  of  existence  (if 
we  can  call  them  so),  surely  we  are  conscious  of  or  know  the  first ;  we 
peroeive  the  second ;  we  invent  the  third,  and  the  two  latter  exist  only 
relatively ;  i.  e.  from  the  'not,'  wh  is  merely  relative.  They  are  as  it 
were  the  nutrition.  [Is  it  a  'three,'  a  development  into  the  spiritual  by 
means  of  the  real  and  hypothetical?  There  maybe  something  in  this;  the 
hypothetical  is  from  ourselves,  embracing  spiritual  elements,  such  as 
not  ceasing,  not  changing,  &c.]  The  hypothetical  exists  to  reveal  the 
real ;  the  real,  to  reveal  tke  actual. 

—^  remarked :  if  there  be  no  vacuum  there  can  be  no  real  at- 
oms, no  atomic  constitution  of  bodies  as  true  and  ultimate,  no  particles 
really  separate.    The  atomic  theory  (considered  as  real)  involves  an  ab- 
solute vacuum  (wh  cannot  be).      Again  he  remarked,  men  first  make  a 
vacuum  by  supposing  no  matter  in  it ;  and  then,  by  the  definition  of 
matter  as  separate  from  force,  they  make  it  mere  space — the  very  same 
thing  that  they  have  first  considered  as  the  vacuum  or  not-matter.  For 
if  we  take  slwqj  force,  we  have  no  resistance,  i.  e.  we  have  only  space 
or  vacuum.    Again,  if  there  be  no  vacuum,  i.  e.  no  spaces  between  at- 
oms, the  difference  of  bodies  must  be  of  force  alone  (e.  g.,  of  air  and 
solid).    Matter  being  confessedly  not  a  thing  perceived  but  an  infer- 
ence, a  thing  we  suppose  for  logical  reasons,  surely  the  least  that  can 
be  expected  is  that  we  shd  be  consistent  and  logical  in  our  representa- 
tion and  conception  of  it.     We  cannot  violate  logic  for  the  sake  of 


*  matter,'  because  only  for  the  sake  of  logic  do  we  suppose  it  at  all. 
If  it  were  a  *  thing,'  or  'real,*  the  case  wonld  be  different.     We  must, 
of  course,  and  do,   believe  in  realities  in  spite  of  logic  and  consist- 
ency ;  these  are  not  questions  of  logic  but  of  fact.     But  hypotheses, 
wh  we  suppose  for  the  sake  of  being  logical,  or  because  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  things  without  them,  ce.ise  to  be  themselves,  i.  e.  to  be  at  all, 
as  soon  as  they  involve  a  violation  of  logic ;  we  are  at  least  as  well  off 
without  them.     It  cannot  be  less  difficult  to  conceive  of  things  and  all 
physical  processes  without  matter,  than  to  conceivs  of  a  matter  wh  in- 
volves a  contradiction ;  for  a  matter  that  is  illogical  is  no  matter.    Yet 
there  is  this  good  in  it,  and  only  this :  that  these  chimerical  hypotheses 
make  capital  nutritions ;  they  give  us  grand  collections  of  'phenomena' 
organized  into  admirable  hypotheses — i.  e.  hypotheses  most  admirably 
adapted  to  tumble  down,  and  in  the  doing  so  to  reveal  the  truth.     This 
is  just  what  the  chimera  of  real  matter  has  done  for  us,  and  when  its 
work  is  done  it  must  go  of  course.     [Think  of  this  as  a  law:  how 
chimeras  lie  at  the  root  of  nutrition,  as  'matter'  has  done  in  this  case.] 
If  'matter'  were  a  table,  e.  g.,  of  course  I  shd  not  give  up  my  belief  in 
it  for  logic ;  there  is  the  table,  and  I  perceive  it,  and  logic  must  find 
some  way  to  agree ;  but  since  matter  is  only  something  wh  I  infer  to 
make  my  belief  of  the  table  consistent  and  logical,  then  if  this  infer- 
ence lands  me  in  illogicalness  and  inconsistency  there  is  no  excuse  for 
my  persisting  in  it. 

There  is  'real'  evil  of  course ;  as  not-being  it  is  contrary  to  God  or  to 
Being.  It  can  indeed  only  be  '  not-being,'  as  evil ;  in  being  evil  it  is 
not-being  where  Being  ought  to  be.  It  is  wholly  relative ;  but  then  it 
none  the  less  is  to  us  ;  it  has  a  relative  existence.  Consider  any  other 
relative ;  the  comparative  degree,  e.g. — greater  is  only  a  relative  term ; 
there  is  no  absolute  greater  ;  but  none  the  less  are  there  greater  and 
less.  Could  we  say  :  there  is  no  greater  and  no  less  ;  because  the  ideas 
are  relative  only  ?  They  are  real  in  being  relative  ;  in  truth  '  reality' 
is  a  term  of  relation,  by  relation  to  not-being ;  absolutely  there  is  only 
the  actual.  [Have  terms  of  comparison  as  relative  any  relation  to  the 
'  not  ?']  Cause  and  effect,  i.  e.  succession,  have  especially  relation  to 
the  nutritive. 

Can  it  be  said  in  any  sense  Tas  creature  is  necessarily  one  with  the 
Creator)  that  man  is  God  becoming  personal  ?  or  what  the  relation  of 
Christ  ?     Is  not  this  Hegel's  doctrine  ?     But  did  he  not  confound 
consciousness,  will,  and  above  all  love,  with  [self]  personality  ?    "Was 
not  the  unpersonal  unspiritual  to  him,  even  as  the  unsubstantial  is  a 
'point'  to  us  ?  He  failed  to  see  the  absolute  love  as  spiritual:  to  him  was 
not  the  unpersonal  an  0,  as  to  Oken.  But  Hegel's  philosophy  is  founded 
on  the  oneness  of  opposites,  wh  certainly  is  a  right  basis. 

There  are  two  ideas  of  creation :  in  the  one  God  is  considered  as 
doing  physical  things  as  physical ;  in  the  other,  He  is  considered  as  do- 
ing moral  acts  wh  we  perceive  as  physical. 

With  regard  to  the  question  '  When  did  the  physical  begin  ? '  I  an- 
swer, '  it  began  with  the  not-being  of  man,  the  Fall.'     It  is  like  the 
question,  when  did  the  sun  begin  to  move  round  the  earth  ?— when  man 
began  to  perceive.     They  are  alike  affairs  of  perception.     All  that  is 
remains  the  same ;  nothing  was  altered  when  the  physical  began ;  but 
a  mode  of  perception  commenced  in  man.     We  ri^htl^  ^v^  ^  ^  ^'^^a.- 
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menced,'  for  it  is  in  time;  and  time  of  coarse  bad  a  beginniiig — a  be- 
ginning with  reference  to  itself,  not  with  reference  to  eternity. 

PhyBioftl  Science  ia  seen  to  be  nutritiTe,  in  that  it  is  negation ;  it  de- 
nies the  '  things,'  It  substitutos  abstractionB  of  matter  and  force,  or 
hypotheses  wh  are  (from)  not-being,  for  the  actual,  or  Being—the  in- 
stinctive. I  see  now  the  reason  and  necessity  of  this  procedure  of  Sci- 
ence ;  it  shows  again  a  better  view  of  the  nature  of  the  universal  life. 
It  BUppreBsea  '  things '  and  puts  hypothesefl  in  their  place ;  and  yet  be- 
lieves that  it  has  the  'things '  all  the  same,  that  these  hypotheses  are 
the  'things.'  Bringing  back  the  spirituality  of  things  is  the  function, 
wh  ia  the  development — at  once  love  and  law. 

[How  horrible  is  the  cat  torturingthemouBe— if  the  mouse  were  really 
tortured,  if  the  animals  do  feel.     But  how  instructive  if  otherwise ; 
this  in  the  oat  is  not  *fn,  but  passion — juat  ouch  passion  as  is  in  us.] 

Physical  properties  are  only  relative ;  if  no  other  things  were,  any 
supposed  things  wd  have  no  properties,  therefore  wd  not  be.  But  only 
not-being  is  relative;  therefore  the  physical  ia  not-being?  Again:  this  fact 
shows  that  the  physical  is  not,  viz.  that  it  is  a  scope  for  action,  a  not- 
resistance,  an  inertia.  These  'properties'  ore  actions  of  that  which  is 
around,  existing  as  passion  &om  this  inertia  :  take  away  these  external 
forces,  and  there  is  uothing.  The  •thing'  is  merely  a 'not,'  whereby  a 
form  of  passion  results  f^om  surrounding  actions  or  forces.  So  these 
physical  properties  are  the  analogues  of  our  passions,  wh  are  from  action 
around  in  relation  to  our  'not.'  If  no  action  were  around  us  there 
were  nothing  of  us  at  all ;  there  is  only  the  passion,  wh  proves  our  not- 
being.  Think  further  how  each  thing  iB(physical]y)what  it  ia,  as  being 
a  'not. 'a  special  inertia  in  wh  external  forces  produce  passion  ;  aud  apart 
from  these  is  nothing.  Beautiful  is  this  panJlel,  this  revelation  of  our- 
selves, of  our  not-being,  as  the  very  fact  and  condition  of  our  substanti- 
ality, our  personality.  Substantiality  thus  results  from  action  around 
inertia,  so  producing  passion  ;  this  is  ever  passion  to  which  '  substance ' 
corresponds.  The  two  are  correlative ;  substance  is  from  passion,  pas- 
sion from  inertia. 

There  is  no  harm  in  scientific  abstractions,  such  as  '  matter ':  they  are 
very  well  for  what  they  are  ;  but  they  should  be  kept  as  such,  and  not 
thrust  where  they  are  out  of  place.     They  have  no  business  in  our  daily 
lite;  our  concern  is  with  '  things,'  with  the  spiritual  in  an  infinitude  of 
forms :  our  world  is  real.     If  men  must  set  this  aside  for  purposes  of 
their  own,  and  conceive  themselves  as  dealing  with  fictions,  we  do  not 
complain  ;  we  thank  them  for  results  and  revelations  not  otherwise  at- 
tainable; but  it  is  the  Temdt»,  not  the  fictitious  processes,  that  our  con- 
cern ia  with.     What  wd  a  mathematician  expect  who  shd  submit  as  a 
' reality '  to  men  the  ■  square  root  of  —  y'V     By  virtue  of  that  concep- 
tion, if  conception  it  may  be  called,  he  may  demonstrate  truth  of  an 
nnspeakoble  value;  but  let  him  do  it.     In  the  meantime,  and  pending 
the  result,  we  beg  leave  to  call  this  quantity,  this  idea  of  his,  a  mon- 
atroufl  absurdity,  wh  men  may  talk  about  but  cannot  think.    Just  so  we 
hold  of  real  matter :  till  you  can  show  us  something  more  than  that, 
we  must  call  it  also  n  chimera,  and  defy  you  to  think  it.     And  observe  : 
when  the  result  ia  obtained,  these  chimerical  symbols  are  dismissed ; 
nay,  the  result  is  obtained  only  by  the  rejecting  of  them,  we  hear  no- 
thing more  of  them  when  once  their  work  is  done.     To  insist  on  the 


symbol  is  to  show  the  problem  not  achieved.— In  relation  to  the  mental 
life  also,  it  is  a  parallel  surely  interesting  in  itself.     Those  general  con- 
ceptions, as  of  '  matter,'  are  only  mathematical  symbols  in  relation  to  a 
larger  subject ;  and  so  mathematical  symbols  are  parallel  to  hypotheses. 
Hypotheses  are  '  unknown  quantities '  designated  in  mathematics  by  a 
symbol,  in  other  thought  by||a  hypothesis,  wh  then  are  as  it  were  real 
things ;  are  so  regarded,  so  treated,  so  used.     Ajid  the  interpretation 
lies  in  the  rejection  of  the  hypothesis ;  putting  fact,  or  real  quantity, 
for  it. 

The  solving  scientific  questions  by  means  of  hypotheses  is  like  solving 
equations.     Even  in  detuls  this  must  be ;  I  must  see,  in  the  solution  of 
equations,  these  processes  wh  take  place  in  thought — ^the  suppression  of 
fSact  by  means  of  the  hypothesis,  and  the  development  or  re-assertion  of 
the  fact  in  union  with  its  opposite.     Is  not  the  equation  just  that — the 
polar  opposites — the  fact  and  the  hypothesis  ?    And  by  adding  more,  by 
transformations,  by  action  in  least  resistance,  do  we  supply  the  want 
wh  constitutes  the  hypothesis,  and  attain  a  development?    And  as  the 
•  'solution'  of  an  equation  consists  in  the  exclusion  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tities, as  the  itae  of  them  is  to  attain  their  own  destruction,  so  it  is  with 
scientific  and  other  hypotheses.    The  use  of  *  matter '  is  to  show  us  how 
to  get  rid  of  matter  and  substitute  for  it  the  fact.     The  '  anticipations' 
— are  they  not  the  trying  to  get  rid  of  these  symbols  of  the  unknown 
before  the  true  quantities  are  known  ?     This  prevents  altogether  the 
solving  of  the  problem ;  it  is  denying  its  existence,  giving  an  arbitrary 
instead  of  a  true  or  'necessary'  solution. 

We  only  do  consciously  in  mathematics  what  we  do  unconsciously  in 
scientific  thought.     The  statement  of  the  equation  with  the  unknown 
quantities  is  as  our  necessarily  thinking  the  truth  with  an  imperfection 
wh  constitutes  the  hypothetical  (false)  portion — ^this  hypothetical  por- 
tion being  not  falscy  but  simply  '  not,'  even  as  the  x  and  t/  are  not  false, 
but  are  only  symbols  of  '  not,'  of  not-solution ;  and  the  entire  process 
of  thought  is  the  turning  these  '  unknown'  into  the  known  :  then  a  new 
'equation'  on  the  higher  grade,  a  new  unknown,  or  hypothesis,  and  so 
the  development.     Now  in  mathematics  this  is  done  consciously  and  in- 
tentionally ;  it  is  known  that  the  unknown  quantities  are  simply  un- 
known, and  that  the  object  of  the  entire  process  is  to  eliminate  them. 
They  are  never  valued  for  their  own  sake,  no  one  tries  to  retain  them  : 
we  want  surely  to  get  our  other  thoughts  into  similar  relations,  with  a 
similar  comprehension  of  the  case ;  and  then  how  successfully  we  may 
think  !    Not  dividing  into  two  hostile  camps — oue  for  affirming  the  fact 
with  the  hypothesis,  and  the  other  absolutely  denying  the  fact  on  account 
of  the  hypothesis — as  is  now ;  but  all,  knowing  the  necessary  process, 
uniting  in  temporarily  suppressing  the  fact  for  the  sake  of  turning  the 
hypothesis  into  fact,  and  so  bringing  it  back  in  a  higher  form.     This 
will  be  beautiful,  but  I  must  see  how  far,  and  in  what  sense,  this  is 
done  in  the  solution  of  equations.     [Observe :  it  is  through  the  party 
who  deny  the  fact  on  account  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  development 
takes  place ;  thro'  them,  tho'  not  by  them.   After  they  have  suppressed 
the  fact,  there  comes  some  man  who  would  have  been  on  the  other  side 
had  he  lived  before  ;  and  brings  it  back  with  the  hypothesis  now  as  a 
known  quantity.] 

Scientific  speculations  are  very  well  in  their  place,  but  do  not  let 
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them  intrude  into  other  regions.     It  is  very  well  for  phyBicistfl  to  speak 
of  'matter';  but  for  men  generally  to  call  this  '  a  material  world  '  is  an 
absurdity.     Shd  we  call  it  an  fl;-world  it  wd  mean  as  much,  viz,  that 
we  do  not  know  what  it  is.     Matter  is  a  symbol  for  an  unknown  fact ; 
the  world  is  not  a  material  world,  it  is  a  world  of  thiugs.   To  call  it  an 
«- world  wd  be  a  gain,  for  then  we  might  suppose  there  were  some  re- 
ality and  meaning  in  it  at  the  bottom,  if  we  could  find  out  what  it  was ; 
whereas  this  word  *  matter,'  passes  with  us  as  a  sort  of  voucher  that 
there  is  truly  nothing,  no  significance,  in  the  world  at  all.     Let  us  ab- 
stain from  calling  it  matter  until  our  wise  men  have  given  us  a  known 
quantity  for  the  symbol. 

.  It  is  Science,  it  is  thought,  alone  that  is  '  material ';  man  has  made 
matter,  made  it  by  his  sin,  his  selfishness.  We  see  matter,  because  only 
^ove  can  see  love ;  and  where  there  is  not-love,  is  matter.   Christ  Him- 
self ,^^d  have  been  but  matter  to  a  crocodile.     Alas,  to  how  many  of  us 
is  j.Qpd.  only    '  matter '  for  the  same  reason.      Our  taking  all  this 
world  to  be  mere  matter,  and  using  it  only  for  the  supply  of  our  animal 
wants,  and  generally  for  our  physical  and  mental  purposes,  is  like  a  wild 
beast  devouring  men  as  if  there  were  nothing  in  them  save  so  much 
food  for  its  stomach :  just  so  do  we  by  this  spiritual  world  that  is  around 
us.    We  see  it  as  food,  and  that  is  all  we  can  see  in  it.     The  reason  is 
plain ;  we  have  not  eyes,  we  are  not  alive,  we  are  not-man.  Poor  miser- 
able lost  creatures^ — miserable  herein,  that  we  might  be  better  off.    The 
Africans  stole  the  glasses  of  Anderson's  telescope  to  ornament  their 
bodies  with :  it  was  merely  *  matter '  to  them.     So  we  use  the  world 
for  base  and  most  inadequate  purposes,  laughing  in  our  ignorance  at 
those  who  remonstrate  with  us. 

That  we  can  only  get  rid  of  matter  by^  Science  interpreting  it,  and 
giving  a  kno'^m  quantity,  a  truth,  a  fact  for  it,  shows  the  necessity  of 
our  advance  in  this  way,  and  how  dependent  all  the  mental  life  is  on 
Science. — As  mathematics  is  by  the  negative  or  minus,  and  by  unknown 
quantities,  so  Science  is  by  hypotheses.     There  are  two  things  here— 
the  negation,  and  the  symbol  for  the  unknown  quantity ;  the  symbol  for 
the  unknown  being  as  it  were  the  hypothesis.  Is  the  use  of  the  negative 
as  Ihe  means  of  solving,  the  action  in  direction  of  *not,' i.e. relative *not.' 
Can  I  see  how  the  negative  is  connected  with  the  hypothesis — is  one  fact 
of  noti 

We  have  been,  in  respect  to  to  the  idea  of  matter,  deluding  ourselves 
by  thinking  of  a  mere  symbol  for  an  unknown  fact  as  a  reality.      Thus 
we  naturally  must  be  in  exactly  the  condition  in  wh  we  actually  are : 
viz.  we  have  not-being  for  our  Being.     It  could  be  no  otherwise ;  a 
symbol  or  word  wh  we  used  to  mark  our  absence  of  knowledge  we  have 
converted  into  the  name  of  an  existence^  and  find  ourselves  of  course 
doing  that  very  thing— saying  of  not-being,  *it  is.'     To  us,  that  wh  15, 
is  not-being,  inertia.     But  we  must  go  back  farther  still,  and  show  why 
we  do  this,  viz.  from  the  not-being  in  ourselves.  It  is  our  constant  plan 
thus  to  take  not-being  for  Being ;  hypotheses,  mere  words  and  signs  for 
the  not-knowledge,  are  to  us  as  true  existences.     Always  the  advance 
of  knowledge  consists  in  finding  out  that  we  have  been  doing  this,  and 
interpreting  the  unknown  symbol.     Matter  and  its  properties,  e.  g.  must 
be  interpreted  into  love  or  holy  action.     In  mathematics,  it  being  so 
small  and  simple  a  thing,  we  have  advanced  far  enough  to  find  out  this 
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law  of  otiT  thoughts  and  to  act  intelligently  npon  it.     In  soienoe  and 
metaphysics  we  do  not  know  what  we  are  doing,  and  fancy  these  sym- 
bols for  the  unknown  to  be  real  things,  and  argue  and  fight  about  them 
as  if  they  were. 

How  strange  and  arbitrary,  how  mere  a  eonirivanee  it  looks,  to  call 
an  unknown  quantity  '  a;,'  and  work  with  it  as  if  that  x  were  really 
something,  as  if  we  knew  all  about  it.    Tet  is  it  only  the  carrying  out 
of  the  universal  and  necessary  laws  of  thinking ;  it  is  what  we  always 
must  do  in  progressive  thought.     There  is  nothing  arbitrary  about  it ; 
it  is  the  very  type  of  mental  action.     [As  being  such,  it  must  be  the 
type  of  physical  action  too  :  mathematics  must  be  one  with  physical 
nature.     What  then  it  Nature  answers  to  the  use  of  this  unknown 
quantity  ?      Is    it    not   in    the    nutrition.] — As  we  see  this  in  r~* 
spect  to  this  use  of  symbols  for  unknown  quantities,  which  is  the  great 
contrivance  or  conception  of  mathematics,  so  we  must  get  to  see  it  re- 
specting all  the  other  mathematical  processes  in  detail.  There  are  surely 
the  same  necessity  and  correspondence  in  all ;  and  perhaps  most  clear 
and  decided  in  those  points  wh  seem  most  arbitrary. 

Again,  see  how  the  unknown  quantity  is  that  for  the  sake  of  which 
mathematics  exist  altogether.     So  it  is  in  Science :  it  is  by  hypothesis 
that  it  exists,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  unknown.     And  only  by  means 
of  the  symbol  for  the  unknown  [the  hypothesis]  and  by  using  it  as  a 
reality,  can  the  progress,  the  interpretation,  be.  Even  so,  in  all  thought, 
we  must  use  our  hypotheses  as  if  they  were  real  facts ;  we  can  interpret, 
or  do  away  with  the  hypotheses  themselves,  only  by  so  using  them  :  to 
refuse  so  to  use  them  because  they  are  only  hypotheses,  would  be  like 
turning  out  the  unknown  quantities  in  a  mathematical  problem.  Berke- 
ley's idea  is  just  this.     It  is  easy  enough  to  prove  'matter'  to  be  merely 
a  non-entity ;  but  that  is  the  very  reason  why  we  shd  work  with  it. 
We  must  use  this  symbol  in  order  that  we  may  know  what  it  stands 
for.     By  bringing  it  into  all  sorts  of  relations,  more  and  more  complete 
and  extensive,  with  the  known,  we  are  able  at  last  to  say,  '  it  means 
tJuU.'   How  we  might  advance  in  thought  with  this  conception  well  held 
in  view.     Surely  all  thought  then  may  have,  must  have,  mathematical 
precision.     It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  mathematics  is  so  certain  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  subjects  it  deals  with :  it  is  not  at 
all  so ;  quantity  has  no  peculiar  certainty  about  it — the  certainty  lies 
in  the  method.     Mathematics,  dealing  with  so  limited  a  subject,  has 
been  able  soonest  to  arrive  at  a  practical  (not  indeed  a  theoretical  or  in- 
telligent) realization  of  the  right  method — that  is  all.     All  thought  can 
be  as  certain  as  mathematics ;  and  even  mathematics  itself  may  be 
much  beholden  to  other  thought  for  an  explication  and  extension  of 
the  method  wh  it  has  unintelligently  instituted. 

I  say  with  reference  to  the  life  of  thought,  that  nutrition  must  pre- 
cede fanction ;  that  we  must  think  wrongly  before  we  can  think  right. 
It  is  only  saying  that  before  we  can  know  an  unknown  we  must  have  a 
symbol.  Think  what  we  lose  by  clinging  to  hypotheses  as  real ;  to  a 
real  matter  as  if  it  were  the  thing  we  were  to  rest  io.  We  lose  nothing 
less  than  all ;  we  stop  short  of  the  very  point ;  we  take  up  with  '  no- 
thing,' when  that  very  'nothing'  is  given  us  only  as  a  means  of  getting 
at  something.  We  deprive  ourselves  of  all  that  is  of  any  true  value  in 
our  Science,  just  as  if  a  mathematician  rested  in  his  unknown  symbols. 
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Conceive  mathematiciana  supposing  the  imlcnown  symbol  to  be  used  as, 
cr  to  be,  a  real  thing.     Then  one  party  wd  say.  Give  np  this  symbol,  it 
is  not  and  cannot  be  anything  (Berkdey) :  the  other  wd  say,  We  must 
have  this  symbol,  it  must  bo  a  real  thing.     This  feud  can  be  allayed 
only  by  seeing  the  'hypothesis'  to  be  iwt  s  symbol,  but  at  the  same  time 
t«  ^e  a  symbol — to  mean  something,  tbo'  it  is  nothing.     We  see  also 
how  and  -why  it  is  that  the  mass  of  men  erer  side  against  the  anticip- 
ation-    It  must  be  so,  it  shd  be  :  there  is  a  meaning  in  the  symbol,  a 
necessity  for  it ;  and  men  will  rather  have  it,  even  as  a  reality,  cheating 
themselves  so,  than  leave  it  out  altogether ;  altho'  by  leaving  it  out  al- 
together such  knowledge  as  remains  becomes  very  much  clearer  and  in 
some  sort  better.     For  there  is  felt  to  be  a  fatal  want  and  deficieuoy 
about  it ;  the  unknown  quantity  will  be  recognized  somehow.     It  wd 
certainty  be  so  in  mathematics  (if  we  can  conceive  the  quarrel  arising 
at  all) ;  men  wd  have  the  nnknowii  symbol  on  any  terras. 

I  have  before  traced  the  parallel  between  metaphysics  and  mathematics; 
and  given  the  mathematical  infinite  or  infiniteEimal — the  no-space — 
as  parallel  to  a  metaphysical  a-chron,  or  no-time.  Here  r«-appears  what 
I  hav»  thought  before  :  that  time  was  the  essential  category  of  the  men- 
tal, as  space  of  the  material.     [I  nse  this  word  with  right ;  I  have  in- 
terpreted it ;  but  I  may  use  the  symbol  still  if  it  ia  convenient,  as  the 
mathematicians  do.]     As  the  great  conception  of  mathematics  is  space, 
so  that  of  metaphysics  te  time.     And  as  mathematics,  in  order  to  in- 
terpret and  understand  that  wh  is  in  space,  first  ignores  it,  deals  with 
the  infinite;  and  then,  introdncisg  a  'not,'  brings  its  conclusions  down 
into  the  limited,  the  divided,  the  three  dimensioas  separate,  the  moI — 
BO  metaphysics,  to  interpret  and  understand  that  wh  is  in  time,  first  ig- 
nores time  and  deals  with  the  eternal  [the  a-chron'j  and  then,  seeing 
things  clearly  so,  as  actual,  by  introducing  the  '  not '  brings  its  conclu- 
sions down  into  the  limited,  the  temporal,  the  divided,  the  threefold 
unity  seen  as  separate,  as  Being,  sacrifice,  and  development — the  life  in 
succession.     Metaphysics  sees  so  the  real,  expresses  so  the  facts  of  time, 
ordinatea  the  '  phenomena.'     This  ia  the  parallel  of  mathematics  and 
metaphysics.     The  latter  is  last  because  highest ;  mathematics  is  but  a 
branch  of  metaphysics. 

Will  not  '  sacrifice,' or 'aelf-Bacrifice,'  be  the  right  word  for  'not- 
being  '  ? 

Jiathematics  shows  us  that  to  see  earthly  things  aright  even  an  earth- 
ly, as  real  in  the  most  material  sense,  we  must  mount  up  to  the  abao- 
lute  and  see  them  in  the  light  of  eternity,  as  i"(  does  in  the  light  of  in- 
finity. The  arbitrary-looking,  infinitesimal  doctrine  is  the  type  of  the 
necessary  action  of  humanity.  Mathematics  is  necessarily  infinite,  be- 
cause we  are  eternal  or  spiritual ;  it  has  its  existence  because  we  are 
moral  Beings.  Mathematics  ia  based  on  the  infinite  because  metaphy- 
sics ia  based  on  the  eternal ;  the  shadow  must  correspond  to  the  reality, 
the  "real'  to  the  'actual.'  And  here,  as  before,  the  actual  is  learnt  by 
means  of  the  real.    Mathematics  exists  to  teach  ua  true  spiritualism. 

So  is  not  mathematics   to   metaphysics  as  the    animal    is  to  man; 
in  it  takes  place  unconsciouely  tbtit  which  takes  place  consciously  in 
metaphysics.     It  is  as  instinct  is  to  reason,  as  inorganic  to  organic. 
Instinct  (like  mathematios)  goes  right  at  once — but  ia  least  worth  going 
at  all.     Reason  (and  metaphysics)  go  wrong  first;  they  are  spiritual ; 
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there  is  consctovsneis  in  tiiem.  Mathematics  is  like  instixiot  in  this  too 
— ^that  is  purely  material.  Metaphysics  corresponds  to  the  spiritual,  to 
life :  ought  we  not  to  trace  in  it  a  failurOi  a  self-sacrifice  or  suppression  ? 
Do  we  not  see  its  suppression,  e.g.,  hy  the  positivists  now :  a  nutritive 
stage  and  now  development  ?  Is  it  not  the  instinctive  brought  back  in 
union  now  with  law  ?  In  mathematics  also  is  development,  but  in  a 
less  perfect  way ;  even  as  inorganic  nature  also  is  a  l^e  ? 

Of  course  *  force '  is  a  mere  symbol  for  the  unknown,  just  as  'matter' 
is.     It  is  *  things '  that  we  perceive,  not  force. 

I  perceive  now  a  more  right  way  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  a 
real  matter.     By  denying  that  there  is  matter  we  put  ourselves  in  a 
wrong  attitude ;  virtually  conceding  the  very  point  in  question.    We 
speak  of  'matter'  as  if  it  were  a  thing  that  could  be  asserted  or  denied; 
while  the  case  is  that  matter  is  not  in  a  position  to  be  either.    'Matter^ 
is  a  mere  symbol  or  expression,  without  any  meaning  of  its  own,  for 
some  unknown  fact.     To  deny  it  is  no  less  absurd  than  to  assert  it :  it 
is  to  be  interpreted.     Clearly  if  a  mathematician  were  foolish  enough 
to  affirm  as  a  great  fact  that  some  unknown  quantity — say  the  diameter 
of  the  sun — ^were  =  a; ;  we  shd  be  entirely  beside  the  mark  in  denying 
that  it  could  be  '  a; ' ;  or  denying  that  there  could  be  '  a; ':  the  question 
wd  never  be  settled  so ;  the  whole  dispute  wd  be  mere  nonsense.     So  is 
that  about  a  real  matter.     In  truth  the  man  who  affirmed  the  '  x '  wd 
have  the  advantage  rather  of  him  who  denied  it ;  for  he  could  certainly 
show  that  we  were  obliged  to  suppose  such  a  ooneeptiony  to  have  some 
such  symbol,  to  fill  the  gap  wh  otherwise  there  wd  be. 

Think  now  what  I  have  been  saying  here :  we  must  have  the  symbol, 
the  hypothesis,  to  fill  the  gap.     That  is  the  very  point:  there  must  be 
passion  where  there  is  absence  of  the  spiritual,  or  else  there  wd  be  a 
'  gap.'     Our  spiritual  inertia  causes  us  to  have  passion,  just  as  an  in- 
tellectual 'not'  demands  a  hypothesis  or  symbol.     Now,  are  these  three 
one  :  passion,  hypothesis,  ana  symbol  ?    Yes,  and  substance  also ;  for 
we  have  seen  that  substance  arises  from  the  not-being  of  the  action 
(atomic^  that  produces  it ;  it  comes  from  the  inertia,  wh  is  the  ceasing 
to  be  of  the  chemical  action  by  its  becoming  other  forces. — ^Think  now 
how  passion  is  one  with  symbol — symbol  of  the  unknown.     Our  '  pas- 
sions' produce  the  hypothesis;  the  '  substance,'&c.,  wh  are  the  'symbols' 
of  the  spiritual,  and  wh  we  have  thus  to  interpret  into  spiritual  fact. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  any  thinking  man  to  admit  that 
'  matter '  is  an  expresssion  for  an  unknown.     Faraday  expressly  states 
it :  '  In  physics  we  have  two  elements ;  the  forces  TF)^  which  we  know, 
and  the  matter  {x)  wh  is  unknown.'  Having  this  adnussion,  all  follows. 
Matter  is  then  itself  a  '  not,'  and  we  want  Being  in  its  place.    This  is 
a  correct  idea  of  unknown  quantities  in  mathematics,  that  they  are 
'  not-beings '  for  which  we  want  '  Being/     We  destroy  '  not-being '  in 
mathematical  problems ;  i.  e.  we  create.  It  is  thus  a  life,  a  development, 
a  type  of  the  universal  fact,  of  redemption,  of  the  destruction  of  '  not- 
being.     It  is  all  one :  the  destruction  of  symbol,  of  hypothesis,  of  sub- 
stance, of  passion — ^this  latter  being  'redemption,'the  turning  'not-love' 
into  love. 

This  will  make  the  treatment  of  the  '  matter '  question  no  longer  spe- 
cial, but  one  case  of  an  universal.  Matter  is  but  one  case  of '  h;m)the- 
sisy'and  is  of  the  same  nature,  same  use,  same  destination,a8  all.  In  fact 
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nothmg  is  »aid  or  thought  truly  until  it  ia  seen  to  be  thus  only  a  par- 
ticular form  of  a  univerBal  fact. — I  deal  now  with  matter,  not  aa  matter, 
but  as  bypotheeie  ;  and  all  bypotbeEiB  is  as  the  eymbol  of  the  unknown 
in  mathematics.  Think  now:  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  career  of  scien- 
tific (dynamical)  metaphyaicB,  not  the  end.  What  a  oourBeia  before  her — 
aee,  in  the  history  of  the  transcendental  mathematicB,  what  a  promise  1 

Think  toor  as  the  transcendental  mathematics  was  eonstmcted.not  for 
its  own  Babe,  but  merely  for,  or  rather  in,  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of    the    nni  verse.       So   do  as    not    this    metaphysics    grow    out    of 
its    use  ?     This   is  the   proof  and   Toucher    for    them   both :  they 
are  not  made,  they  grow  ;  they  are  a  life.     They  grow  by  the  operation 
of  force  or  action  estemal  to  them.     1  see  the  mechanical  operation,  bo 
to  speak;  how  the  forces  at  work  necessarily  produced  just  such  deve- 
lopment.— Once  more :  I  see  how  theory  is  one  with  hypothesis,  and  for 
the  same  end.     The  interpretation  of  theory  is  substituting  known  for 
unknown ;  and  physical  interpretation  of  physical  theory  must  he  put- 
ting a  symbol  relatively  known  for  one  less  known — the  symbol  substi- 
tuted being  truly  of  an  unknown  value,  but  having  a  known  value  in 
reference  to  that  unknown.     It  is  like  reducing  x,  y  and  z  all  to  terms 
of  fl! ;  an  operation  well  known  in  mathematics,  and  surely  necessary : 
for  before  we  can  get  the  value  of  the  unknown,  it  is  clearly  essential 
to  have  the  unknown  all  in  one  term,  else  there  is  no  basis  for  the  final 
operation.     Science  has  had  a  whole  array  of  separate  unknown  sym- 
bols (hypotheses).  Are  they  not  all  reduced  by  interpretation  to  one, viz. to 
motion  in  least  resistance;  and  when  this  is  done  the  final  solution  is  com- 
paratively easy.     This  getting  all  the  unknown  terms  to  one  has  been 
the  work  of  Science — that,  and  obtaining  the  various  terms  themselves. 
And  surely  now  in  mathematics  this  must  be  the  great  difficulty  also. 

The  great  errors  of  Science  have  ever  been  false  methods  of  doing 
this,  premature  generalizations,  coercing  different  unknown  (inantities 
into  one  formula  without  clearly  bringing  them  to  be  the  same.     And 
surely  this  is  a  fault  hardly  less  prevalent  in  mathematics — arbitrarily 
making  different  unknown  quantities  the  same,  without  truly  seeing 
them  to  be  the  same  ;  promatorely  generalizing,  and  so  filling  mathe- 
matics with  fal»e  hypotheses.     I  know  it  must  be  so,  because  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  mathematical  processes  on  wh  Comte  dwells.     How 
much  mathematics  will  be  indebted  to  metaphysics,  as  ever  the  inferior 
ia  to  the  superior,  not  only  for  these  general  laws  of  its  development, 
but  for  having  reduced  all  physical  phna  to  a  common  unknown  term  ; 
TIB.  to  motion  in  least  resistance — the  spiral  or  ellipse — and  so  greatly 
facilitating  this  process  to  mathematic  and  enabling  it   to  accomplish 
much  more  in  its  own  way  than  it  ever  could  otherwise.     For  by  virtue 
of  these  metaphysical  conceptions  of  '  motion  in  least  resistance,'  '  spi- 
ral,' 'three  dijnensions,'  ic,  will  not  mathematics  be  raised  to  a  higher 
level,  and  enabled  to  supply  (as  necessary  and  certain  a  priori  and  there- 
fore to  be  assumed)  many  elements  it  could  not  otherwise  attain  and  for 
want  of  wh  it  is  so  limited  in  its  scope  and  power.     Kow  I  see  again 
what  struck  me  as  so  strange  long  ago  :  that  nutrition  is  one  with  the 
introduction  of  hypotheses  or  chimeras.     Thus  the  physical  in  Science 
is  essentially  nutritive. 

The  physical  theories  being  symbols  of  unknown  facts  shows  (thougl 
I  see  it  but  dimly  yet)  the  relation  of  the  '  not.'  E.  g.,  as  by  our  ig- 
norance (our  not-being  in  respect  to  the  intellectual)  we  introduce,  in 
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mathematies,  these  arbitrary  symbols  for  fioots  wh  we  know  must  be  but 
do  not  know  what ;  so  by  onr  not-being  in  relation  to  the  spiritual,  we 
introduce  these  hypotheses,  substances,  physical  '  things/  signs  for  that 
wh  we  know  must  be  but  do  not  know  what — we  perceive  a  physical 
world.    Mathematics  is  a  re-presentation  which  man  has  constructed  of 
his  own  Being  (as  we  know  it  must  be ;  for  mathematics,  like  all  man's 
works,  must '  re-present '  man).     The  '  not  *  in  ourselves  makes  us  put 
something  for  the  '  not  as  without  us.     That  symbol  of  the  unknown  is 
not  anything  existing  in  nature  ;  it  arises  from  our  relation  of  'not'  to 
that  wh  does  exist.     There  being  a  'not'  in  us  in  that  respect,  there 
must  be  a  passion — wh  that  symbol  represents — ^wh  the  physical  (mat- 
ter' or  substance)  represents. 

Our  ignorance  exists  only  by  virtue  of  our  knowledge  and  capacity  of 
knowing.     We  do  not  say  a  beast  is  ignorant ;  to  be  ignorant  means 
that  we  ought  to  know.     So,  to  be  not-Being  means  that  we  ought  to 
he.    All  terms  of  negation  are  necessarily  relative.    That  of  wh  we 
are  ignorant  we  express  by  a  symbol ;  but  only  because  we  know  it 
must  be,  although  we  are  ignorant  of  it.     So  our  selfishness  has  rela- 
tion only  to  a  love  wh  ought  to  be.     We  suppose  a  physical  or  inert  in 
nature,  i.  e.  a  symbol  or  unknown,  because  we  perceive  that  a  fact,  a 
Being,  is  there  wh  we  do  not  know.    We  know  it  must  be  there,  altho' 
we  do  not  know  it ;  and  we  call  it  (not  intelligently,  as  the  mathema- 
ticians do  X,  but  with  a  poor  conceit  of  knowing)  '  matter,'  *  physical 
laws,  *  motion,'  *  force,'  anything  whereby  we  can  cheat  ourselves.  Let 
us  thank  God  and  nature,  who  carry  us  on  in  spite  of  ourselves,  and 
will  not  let  us  rest  in  our  symbols,  as  we  fain  would  do. 

Kow,  how  come  we  to  perceive  that  there  is  this  unknown  fact  and 
these  circumstances  and  conditions   of  it  whereby  we  determine  our 
symbols  ?  Can  I  see  how  the  mathematician,  starting  from  the  smallest 
point  of  known  value,  lays  hold  of  more  and  more  unknown ;  convert- 
ing more  and  more  into  the  known,  by  means  of  relations  established 
between  them  ?     So  we  starting  with  some  true  knowledge,  some  spir- 
itual, some  consciousness,  some  conscience  rather ;  some  love  or  sense 
of  holiness  [yes,  aU  consciousness  flows  from  the  conscience,  the  moral 
Being ;  the  physical  is  a  symbol  standing  for  an  unknown  moral] ; 
starting  from  this  Being  or  known  love,  and  brought  into  relation  with 
other  Being  or  love  wh  is  not  'known,'  is  not  in  us  (we  being  selfish) — 
this  unknown  love  is  'passion'  in  us.     And  we,  perceiving  that  it  tis,  but 
not  knowing  what,  use  a  symbol  for  it,  and  call  it  'physical'  or  'matter.' 
This  we  do  by  virtue  of  our  ignorance,  even  as  the  mathematician  does. 
Only  the  mathematician  does  not  mistake  his  symbol  for  the  true  ex- 
istence he  is  in  search  of ;  and  we  do.      Because  in  reference  to  our 
moral  Being  there  is  a  'not'  in  us,  wh  there  is  not  in  reference  to  our 
intellectual. 

This  makes  all  things  more  clear  to  me.  The  symbol  of  the  intel- 
lectual is  seen  to  be  only  a  symbol,  and  is  treated  so,  because  intellect- 
ually we  are^  we  live,  and  see.  The  symbol  of  the  spiritual  is  not  seen 
to  be  a  symbol,  but  is  treated  as  the  only  fact  (although  it  refuses  to  be 
so,  and  leaves  us  in  paradoxes  when  we  consider  it  so);  because  spir- 
itually we  are  not,  we  are  dead  and  do  notsee.  As  the  mathematician  in- 
terprets into  known  values  his  symbols  by  their  relations  to  the  known,so 
we  interpret  the  physical  into  the  spiritual  by  its  relations  to  it.    I  must 
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look  more  into  the  parallel  between  the  mathematical  reUtioni  of  knomi 

and  anknown,  and  the  relation!)  of  pb^rtical  and  ac  toal. 

I  think  I  see  more  truly  how  the  world  became  physical  through  the 
tall.     Ever  the  unknown  moat  have  been  a  symbol  to  us.     But  from  the 
fall  this  T  came  not  only  to  represent,  but  to  be,  the  fact  to  us.      Before, 
while  Bpiritua),  man  had  his  x  uQiverae  as  a  symbol  of  an  unknown 
fact — i.  e.  of  a  fact  unknown  ia  ita  exact  meanings,  but  known  to  be  of 
the  same  nature  ai  that  wh  was  known,  to  be  spiritual  or  moral.     But 
when  man  became  inert,  died,  then,  not  having  longer  a  perception  of 
the  spiritual  the  symbol  ceased  to  be  a  mere  symbol  to  him,  and  became 
to  him  the  fact  itself.     So  now  I  get  a  glimpse  of  the  true  relation  of 
the  pbyaical  universe  to  the  fact.     Certainly  there  are  true  spiritual 
Ban,  moon,  and  stars,  and  earth,  of  wb  these  physical  are  symbols, 
showing  the  unknown  fact  is  yet  to  be  known.     But  these  symbols  are 
physicai  and  real  only  to  those  who  are  spiritually  dead,  who,  looking 
on  the  symbol  of  the  nnknown  spiritual,  aee  the  symbol  as  if  it  were 
the  faot,  because  they  have  no  appreciation  of  that  by  and  for,  and  as 
sign  of,  wh  it  exists.     Wo  aee  now  why  is  this  mixed  character  of  that 
with  wb  we  are  concerned — partly  spiritual,  partly  phyaical.     It  is 
just  a  mathematical  problem,  dealing  with  the  known  and  the  tmknown. 
And  we  see  also  why  our  so  great  concern  ia  with  the  physical,  why  no 
true  advance  is  possible  save  by  virtue  of  it.     Of  course  in  a  problem, 
oar  great  concern  is  with  the  unknown  elements.  (But  it  would  be  odd 
to  do  aa  the  positivists  do,  and,  because  of  this  importance  of  the  un- 
known, ignore  all  else.) 

The  moat  spiritual  men  have  done  most  for  science.     Except  for  the 
connection  of  the  physical  with  the  Bpiritnal — its  symbolical  character 
— there  would  have  been  very  little  done  in  science.     All  great  inter- 
prtters  ate  emphatically  spiritual,  are  mystics  (Newton,  e.  g.)     Men 
who  see  nothing  more  in  the  symbols  than  mere  sympols,  may  do  a  good 
deal  in  inventing  them,  and  extending  their  relations  in  respect  of  the 
unknown — may  even  do  something  in  arranging  them  and  reducing  tbem 
to  a  common  term — ao  far  interpreting —  but  there  would  have  been 
but  little  science,  save  for  men  feeling  in  their  hearts  that  these  un- 
known terms  were  truly  symbols,  and  one  with  their  own  souls — as 
little  as  there  would  be  mathematics  for  the  sake  of  x  and  y  alone. — 
Yet  to  leam  more  of  the  spiritual  our  great  buainess  must  be  with  the 
physical ;  the  physical  being  only  the  unknown   spiritual,  undiscemed 
to  be  a  mere  symboL      [Is  not  this  idea  of  the  aymbol  one  with  '  per- 
ueiving  by  effects  ?'] 

Ifot  regarding  matter  as  s  symbol,  we  come  to  think  it  merely  arbit- 
rarily created.  Of  course  if  we  think  the  x  has  no  meaning  besides  it- 
self, we  mast  consider  it  as  arbitrarily  put  in,  But,  seeing  x  to  be  a 
symbol  of  an  unknown  fact,  we  see  at  once  that  it  is  not  arbitrary  but 
necessary.  All  the  forms  of  this  physical  we  muat  perceive  as  neces- 
sary or  right,  when  we  see  them  as  mere  symbolical  expressions  of  a 
fact  perceived  to  bp,  but  unknown.  So  we  get  the  holiiies»  of  nature, 
the  right  act  of  God  wh  constitutes  the  universe.  80  we  see  the  folly 
of  our  supposition  of  God  ae  •  arbitrarily  creating '  a  material  world : 
there  ia  nothing  to  create. 

Respecting  tie  phyaical  from  the  fall  :  as  with  sin  came  death,  earth 
«oald  not  have  been  physical  till  then.  It  is  physical  from  our  inertia, 
wh  makes  ns  take  the  symbol  for  the  fact.     And  this  inertia  will  cause 


it  to  remain  pbysidal  to  our  sensation,  till  the  human  race  shall  oease 
to  be  on  earth.    But  though  not  in  this  sense  physical,  i.  e.  material, 
before  sin,  still  I  think  I  haye  reason  for  modifying  my  conception 
somewhat.     Though  not  material,  the  universe  must  still  have  been 
symbolical  to  man  at  first ;  i.  e.  the  spiritual  fact  must  have  been  per- 
ceived to  be,  and  yet  unknown ;  the  x  must  have  been  there,  but  per- 
ceived to  be  truly  an  x,  with  a  meaning.    Now  may  not  this  have  been 
rightly,  in  some  sense,  to  be  called  a  physical  universe?  and  may  not 
Adam  consciously  and  intentionally  have  introduced  such  a  conception  as 
that  of  <  matter,'  as  a  mathematician  does  a  symbol,  knowing  it  to  be 
nothing,  and  merely  with  the  design  of  using  it  as  we  do  such  symbols? 
Somewhat  like  this  not  unlikely  was ;  for  we  do  not  ^perceive  matter, 
in  any  sense.    And  an  universe  must  still  surround  as  a  symbol,  known 
to  be  such,  of  the  spiritual,  all  creatures,  (as  not  being  omniscient). 
Love,  true  Being,  is  surrounded  with  an  universe  known  to  be  of  love, 
yet,  being  iniinite,  perceived  as  a  symbol,  and  eternally  understood 
more  and  more. 

I  have  much  more  to  see  here.    But  do  I  not  see  in  some  measure 
how  Adam  was  on  the  earth  and  named  the  animals,  &c.?    Might  he 
not  even  have  been  in  time  ?    See  the  reference  to  time  in  respect  to 
the  creation — ^wh  yet  was  spiritual.     Even  the  spiritual  life  or  develop- 
ment is,  in  some  sense,  in  time.     (Even  as  the  child  innocently  acts  for 
results,  or  in  time,  doing  what  in  the  man  is  sin.)     I  think  I  have  the 
clue  to  it  here :  man  bemime  in  the  physical,  material  world  (no,  but 
shd  I  not  draw  a  distinction  between  these  two  ;  physical  before  sin, 
material  after  ?) — ^man  became  in  the  material  world,  by  sin ;  not  be- 
cause the  facts  were  altered,  but  because  he  losing  his  spiritual  Being 
(save  as  existing  in  his  conscience  still — ^for  the  conscience  tells  us  what 
man  was,  what  humanity  is,  says  to  us,  so  far  as  we  disobey  it,  you  are 
not)  ;  he,  losing  his  love,  became  unable  to  perceive  or  appreciate  the 
symbol  any  longer  as  a  symbol ;  the  s3rmbol  became  yoc^  to  him,  and 
lost  its  significance.     So  he  became  physical  himseLP,  and  subject  to 
death.     Surely,  by  virtue  of  his  perception  of  the  material  as  a  sym- 
bol, he  must  have  perceived  or  conceived  death  before ;  else  what  was 
the  threatening,  and  how  could  he  have  eaten,  not  deceived,  and  will- 
ingly subj  ected  himself  to  death  ?    Yes ;  he  must  have  perceived  death 
before.     So  humanity  before  the  fall  was  in  this  world,  and  perceived 
it  as  the  symbol  of  a  great  unknown  love.    Surely  such  must  surround 
us  in  heaven — ^the  symbol  of  a  great  unknown  love,  known  to  be  love, 
and  the  symbol  to  be  but  a  symbol.    So  even  perhaps  in  a  certain  sense 
time  ?  No ;  not  time ;  time  shall  be  no  more ;  no  time  is  to  the  eternal, 
the  truly  holy.    There  shall  be  no  time  to  heaven.    But  still  there 
was  probably  to  Adam ;  he  was  of  the  earth  earthy.    Not  to  the  inno- 
cent, but  to  the  holy,  is  no  time.    That  wh  is  imperfect  is  in  time  ; 
this  was  Adam's  imperfect  Being. 

And  now  another  unification :  I  think  I  see  how  it  wd  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  scriptural  teaching  that  the  first  of  the  physical  race  of 
men  shd  have  been  low  in  moral  state,  even  sunk  in  savagery.  For  it 
is  a  fallen  state ;  seeing  Adam  as  humanity  removes  all  difficulty  here. 
For  this  is  a  nutritive  state.  We,  regarding  more  and  more  our  per- 
ception of  the  material  as  a  symbol,  are  so  being  redeemed  and  made 
alive  again  by  Christ ;  even  as  from  him  and  fnm  the  Bible  we  do  do- 
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tiTe  this  power  of  perceiving  nature.     Think  in  this  sense  of  the  Old 
Testament :  the  work  was  to  teach  men  to  perceive  the  spiritual,  to 
perceive  the  physical  as  a  sj-mbol  of  it,  to  have  the  apiritual  life  on  wh 
this  perception  depends.     So  wo  may  well  conceive  that  in  the  first  of 
the  fallen  material  race  this  perception  of  the  spiritual  was  most  ahao- 
lutely  deficient.     Then  hoiy  men  gradually  saw  more  and  more  of  it ; 
and  the  writers  of  the  Bible  most  fully  and  truly.    So  the  apiritnal  liife 
is  restored  to  humanity  :  even  so  in  Christ  shall  ail  be  made  alive.  The 
key  to  the  Old  Testament  is  here :  the  first  step  was  to  teach  humanity 
that  the  material  was  but  a  symbol  of  love.    [How  the  poets  have  kept 
Tip  the  work.]     This  was  to  be  done  by  gradual  successive  periods, 
There  has  been  in  this  ptist  scientific  period,  a  period  of  suppression  of 
it,  to  raise  it  higher.     So  the  redemption  of  man  is  worked  out  in  many 
persons. 

I  like  this  conception  of  the  Old  Testament  as  meant  to  teach  men 
that  nature  is  a  symbol  of  the  moral — as  the  commencement  of  that 
work.  This  indicates  surely  that  men  had  entirely  lost  it.  How 
wonderful  too  that  language  shd  be  based  upon  it.  unconsciously  ;  and 
that  mathematics  too  shd  thus  unconsciously  represent  it.  Even  phy- 
sical science,  wh  so  often  professes  hostility  to  it,  is  made  thus  to  bear 
witness  thereto.  She  can  do  no  other  than  express  it,  in  such  way  as 
she  can. — I  see  now  why  we  perceive  the  material  world  as  such,  and 
cannot  help  it.  The  same  (mental)  necessity  by  wh  the  mathematician 
puts  a  symbol  for  an  unknown  quantity,  causes  us  to  &ame  hypotheses 
for  unknown  facta;  to  perceive  substance  from  the  unknown  love.thc  spirit- 
ual fact.  The  difference  between  man  fallen  and  unfallen,  probably  is, 
that  now  he  takes  the  eubstance  for  the  very  fact ;  and  before  he  merely 
used  the  substance  as  a  symbol,  knowing  the  fact  to  bo  spiritual  tho' 
unknown.  Perhaps  we  may  attain  to  conceive  our  hypotheses  so, 
i.  e.  not  as  truly  eaisting,  but  aa  indicating  existence  cot  known  by  us. 
And  HO  also  we  may  perhaps  hereafter  perceive  matter,  and  men  as 
being  in  the  material  world;  perceive  how,  owing  to  their  'uotneas,'  this 
negation  or  inertia  may  be  reality  to  them. 

It  certainly  has  to  be  accounted  for,  how  we  have  come  so  universal- 
ly and  naturally  to  consider  mere  negation  as  true  Being.  It  is  a  fact 
wh  demands  an  explanation ;  we  do,  by  the  very  necessity  of  us,  be- 
lieve in  and  fancy  we  perceive  that  wh,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it, 
we  find  to  be  not  only  inconceivable,  and  un perceivable,  but  even  such 
that  it  can  only  be  defined  by  t^rms  that  mean  '  not-being.'  How  come 
we  to  do  this  ?  How  unavoidable  is  the  answer  wh  refers  it  to  an  in- 
ertia, a  dcadness  of  ourselves.  Thia  those  '  holy '  men  saw  who 
first  wrote  of  the  fall ;  not  perhaps  as  I  see  it,  but  essentially  the  same. 

The  very  fact  of  our  believing  in  matter  is  proof  of  the  fall.  The 
more  certain  and  instinctive  is  our  belief  of  the  reality  of  matter,  the 
more  cogent  is  the  demonstration  that  a  not-being  in  us  is  the  cause  ol 
it.  How  simple  is  all  on  this  obvious  view,  the  view  of  ourselves  wh 
our  conscience  furnishes,  and  for  wh  we  need  no  external  evidtncc — wt 
we  do  truly  knoto.  Yes,  this  is  the  known  starting  point  by  wh  all  is 
to  be  interpreted  ;  that  wo  are  not  what  wo  ought  to  be.  Beuutiful  u 
it  that  this  is  the  starting  point  of  all  perception.  I  see  again  that 
the  world  becomes  physical  to  us,  as  cluldren,  with  our  first  disobedi- 
ent and    knowledge  of  good    uid  evil — oui  conscience.       Our  own 
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not-being  is  Being  to  ns,  and  bo  is  not  external  not-being  Being  to  ns.  By 
these  relations  of  the  extemal,tbe  physical, to  the  spiritual  in  ns — of  the 
unknown  to  the  known — ^is  the  interpretation  of  the  physical  effected 
— ^the  seeing  the  material  as  moral,  of  force  as  loTe,  of  necessity  or  law 
as  holiness. 

We  cut  off  our  hands  and  then  complain  of  want  of  power ;  we  re- 
fuse to  be  guided  by  sound  reason,  and  then  complain  how  little  we 
know.     Logic  is  of  boundless  power  if  we  would  not  mistrust  it  so:— 
e.  g.;  when  it  is  demonstrated  that,  in  believing  ^matter,'  we  clearly  be- 
lieve in  that  wh  is  not  and  cannot  be,  we  say :  ^  Ah,  those  things  are  be- 
yond the  scope  of  our  reason ;  we  must  not  subject  them  to  such  ex- 
amination ;  must  acquiesce  in  the  mystery  and  suppose  that  our  faculties 
are  too  limited.'     Let  us  rather  accept  the  fact,  and  see  what  comes  of 
it.     We  are  necessitated  to  believe  in  that  wh  is  not ;  why  so  ?     Here 
is  a  great  fact,  a  glorious  problem  ;  we  shall  learn  something  from  it  if 
we  will  not  be  afraid  and  shut  our  eyes.     (And  in  the  name  of  religion 
too;  fancying  that  anything  can  hurt  t^ :  faith  in  God  is  truly  faith  in 
ourselves.)     Why  are  we  compelled  to  think  that  wh  is  'not*  to  be  ?  Be- 
cause we,  in  being,  are  not.      There  is  infinite  instruction  here ;  the  fact 
of  being  landed  in  a  paradox  is  proof  that  we  can  understand  that ;  for 
these  things  our  reason  does  suffice. 

• observes  that  matter  is  supposed  because  force  cannot  be  or 

act  in  a  vacuum.     And  yet  the  supposition  of  '  atoms '  (wh  is  essential 
to  the  conception  of  matter)  necessitates  that  force  shd  act  in  vacuo, 
viz.,  between  the  atoms  (a  paradox).     Again ;  in  mathematics  anything 
divided  by  0  is  infinite.     The  atom  is  indivisible,  i.  e.  it  is  divided  by 
nothing.     That  is,  the  atom  is  infinite.     This  is  the  meaning  of  that 
mathematical  formula.     Think  of  size  altering  the  laws  of  motion — as 
if  it  were  an  absolute  thing  and  not  a  mere  relation — the  superposition 
of  small  vibrations  without  interfering — as  if  they  were  not  merely  an- 
alysed and  reproduced. 

In  regarding  the  physical  as  a  symbol  of  the  unknown,  we  see  the 
importance  of  the  relations  among  the  physical  phna  themselves.  And 
thus  do  we  not  gain  an  insight  into  the  relations  of  the  eternal  woiid  to 
our  bodies,  a  clue  to  our  passions  or  sensations.  And  having  interpreted 
we  can  observe,  can  see  the  facts  when  we  have  the  key.  So  may  we 
not  hope  to  solve  many  physical  problems  which  are  otherwise  quite  un- 
attainable ? 

Practically  how  well  the  doctrine  of  theories  being  symbols  of  the  un- 
known would  work.     A  man  would  express  theories  as  statements  of 
problems.     (Of  course,  to  be  of  any  use,  they  must  be  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  phna.)     What  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time  what  exact  re- 
gulation.   People  wd  hold  fast  the  known,  at  the  same  time  they  sought 
after  the  unknown  and  presented  it  in  theories.     They  would  see  that 
paradoxes  were  not  to  be  afraid  of,  would  understand  that  truth  must 
advance  by  paradoxes;  and,  holding  as  fact  the  known  interpretation,wd 
seek  without  fear  or  force  to  interpret  the  unknown  *  theory.*     And  it  is 
science  must  be  in  the  chostic  state  it  is  in;  for  men  of  science  are  treat- 
ing mere  hypotheses  as  facts.     Surely  the  only  facts  are  our  conscious- 
ness.    The  concern   of  soience  is  with  consciousness ;  all  this  hypothe- 
tical work  is  mere  scaffolding,  or  accumulation  of  materials,  and  all  the 


ibeoriea  are  meee  facta  of  cooeciouuiees ;  L  e.  materials  far  a  futu^^^H 
acieoce :  biit  scieoce  rauEt  be  a  science  of  comcious'iisf  ;  for  there  ia  ;g^^H 
other  fact  for  it  to  deal  witli — a  science  of  tlie  fttct^  of  coii£ciousiiei^^^| 
This  ia  only  corryiug  out  legiliraately  the  recognized  grouad  of  oumJ^^H 
science,  only  making  it  self-con^Utcnt.  What  has  a  acicuue  that  pvofe^^^^H 
to  abjure  hypotheses  and  deal  only  with  facts  to  do  with  '  matter '  vn^^H 
*  force  ?'  ^^M 

Noff  science,  once  brought  to  admit  herself  to  have  to  do  with  cf^^H 
sciousne^a  alone,  is  nlreHdy  reudcitd  spirilual,  is  already  redeemed  ;  T^^^| 
in  giving  up  hypotheses.  Then  it  would  be  her  business  to  extend  4qj|^^| 
aiTHDgeour  ooDce^tiona  (lookiagbacL  I  sec  tlielnws  I  have  uDcouaci(^^^| 
ly  ob^ed).  And  how  delightful,  even  as  physical,'  science  would  4^^^^ 
ODce  become  by  tlint  admission. — May  I  say  that  only  that  whicb  ia  ^^H 
rectly  perceived  can  be  a  fticti  i.  e,  our  seu.'iatious,  or  mental  per«^^H 
tionsi  that  all  iufei'ences  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  hypu^^H 
tical ;  and  that  hypothesis  cannot  be  confirmed,  but  exists  only  to  be  Jij^H 
jected  or.exeliided  by  interpretatioa.  This  last  pobt  is  the  thing  tO.^^J 
«etablish.  ^1^1 

I  see  how  'substance'  ia  from  not-being  in  respect  to  the  grnvttatiDg,^^| 
chemical  action  [aee  chemicityj;  and  bow  all  other  vibratjle  forma  aro^^^l 
Now  I  want  to  aee  how  gravilation  and  chemicity  al^o  ure  from  a  IHll^B 
being.     It  is  clear  thai  they  are;  but  I  want  to  tec  it.     It  must  be  aiire^^ 
ly  from  notlwing  in  respect  to  the  spiritual. — The  entire  physitui  ia  of 
course  from  a  'not'  applied  to  the  spiritoal  by  ourselves.  So  the  physual 
is  to  lie  inlioite  and  eternal ;  because  the  spiritual  ia  so,  of  wh  it  is  the 
symbol,  as  negative.     But  it  ia  infinite  and  eternal  aa  'not.'     Thia  is  tha 
explanation  :  our  error  is  in  considering  it,  not  as  '  not,'  but  as  Btin^. 
That  is  it  is  passion — passion  being  ever  the  result  of  action  in  relation  to 
'  not.'     That  it  is  passion  proTea  the  '  not.'     This  is  hypothesis,  ia  sub- 
itnjic«  1  I  get  substance  as  pasaion  from  '  not.'     The  applieatiou  of  'not' 
to  action  necessarily  is  passion  as  being  a  direction  of  less  action. 

Ia  there  a  parallel  between  the  love  and  law  wh  are  the  Bpiritual,  and 
the  approximative  and  divergent  wh  constitute  the  physical  ( 

I  see  tbis  is  the  position  I  must  take  respecting  'matter;  sot  that 
there  is  not  a.  real  matter ;  but  that  matter  is  a  '  not.'     Asserting,  so,  the 
value  to  metaphysics  of  the  negative  element,  wh  is  natural  enough ; 
and  only  affirming  respecting  matter  itself  the  very  same  thing  as  erery 
one  does — viz.,  that  it  is  inertia,  not-being.     Every  'not'  must  be  rela- 
tive;  tbia  b  the  importance  of  it.     See  how  it  ia  conceptions,  things 
thought  of,  not  ibiogs  physically  perceived,  that  move  us  and  are  the 
fipriogs  of  our  action. — It  is  true  in  one  sense,  matter  is  an  abstraction, 
a  hypothecs.     But  this  does  not  fully  meet  the  caao :  how  comes  it  that 
thia  physical  world  wh  we  perceive  is  such  as  to  neceflsitate  our  suppos- 
ing 'matter?'     And  tlie  answer  is  that  it  is  due  to  a  'not;'  we  are  com- 
pelled to  snpply  or  suppose  the  inertia,  without  wh  it  could  not  lie.     We 
cannot  couceive  of  it  without  conceiving  it  in  relation  to  an  inertia,  mera 
flubstralum,  i.  e.  mere  'not'  ia  itself.     Now  this  inertia,  this  '  not,'  of 
course  is  relative  ;  what  is  it  the  'not'  of  7     It  is  the  'not'  of  action,  i.  e. 
of  the  spiritual  or  moral-      See,  we  are  compelled  to  supply  a  'not'  Or 
'  matter,'  because  ibis  physical  can  only  so  ejiist  as  sucli,  viz.,  by  tha 
not-being  of  the  spiritual.     How  this  proves  the  spiintual :  it  is  b 
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we  are  spiritual  that  we  demand  a  'matter*  for  the  physical.     That  wh 
We  'p6rcdire  ab  physiciil,  cannot  exist  as  snch  save  as  the  property  of  a 
*not ;'  but,  supplying  thus  a  *  not,*  we  havfe  of  course  a  separate  spirit- 
ual (wh  is  arbitrary ;  a  'not'  is  there  also).     Again,  see  how  perception 
can  be  only  in  a  moral  Being ;  perception  is  from  the  conscience : — we 
cannot  perceive  things  as  external  without  this  supposition  of  mlitter, 
recognizing  (although  unconsciously),  their  relation  to  the  spiritual  or 
moral,  i.e.  that  they  are  from  the  not  being  of  the  moral. 

We  must  Idok  at  this  positive  relation  of  the  idea  of  matter,  instead 
of  merely  denjring  it ;  we  must  recognize  it  as  the  not-being  of  the 
spiritual ;  so  it  becomes  a  true  actual  fact  to  us,  one  with  that  revealed 
by  our  conscience — wh  is  none  the  less  to  us  because  it  too  is  the  revela- 
tion of  a  *  not.*     When  we  look  at  the  heavens,  we  do  not  think  that 
the  stars  do  not  move  round,  but  that  the  earth  does  move  ;  so,  looking 
at  things,  we  shd  not  think  that  there  is  not  a  jeal  matter,  but  that  there 
is  inertia,  or  not-being  of  the  spiritual.     I  put  like  for  like — I  put  a 
subjective  for  an  objective  inertia,  as  Copernicus  put  a  subjective  for  an 
objective  motion.     Berkeley  denies  the  inertia  altogether ;  and  this  will 
not  do ;  it  is  as  if  a  person  denied  altogether  the  heavenly  motions.  This 
matter-hypothesis  had  to  reveal  to  us  a  moral  fact,  as  the  epicycle-hy- 
pothesis had  to  reveal  a  physical  fact.     It  could  not  be  as  Berkeley  said; 
God*8  action  upon  the  mmd  could  not  cause  us  to  perceive  i^atter,  save 
as  we  were  inert ;  even  as  God's  act  could  not  cause  us  to  perceive  the 
motion  of  the  sun,  save  as  moving  ourselves.     And  now  this  inertia  of 
our  own  reveals  to  us  an  incliLsive  fact ;  as  our  own  motion  revealed  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  so  the  inertia  reveals  the  death  of  humanity — not 
mine,  but  nian^s. 

How  clear  it  is  that  the  physical  (and  mental)  must  be  from  least  re- 
sistance, i.  e.  from  '  not ;'  it  must  be,  by  its  very  definition  as  passion. 
Passion  must  be  from  action  and  by  a  '  not ;'  it  cannot  be  primary. 

In  respect  to  our  introducing  hypotheses  into  our  scientific  concep- 
tions : — instead  of  saying  '  the  flower  is  thirsty,'  we  say  '  there  is  defi- 
ciency of  fluid,*  wh  is  introducing  a  hypothesis,  a  mere  conception  not 
truly  existing.     I  see  now  somcthiug  farther  about  this.     The  *  not,'  by 
means  of  wh  these  hypotheses  exist,  is  the  suppression  of  that  primary 
and  instinctive  idea  that  ail  Asternal  things  are  like  ourselves.     This 
process  may  be  difficult  to  trace  at  first,  but  the  conception  is  clear.  And 
80  I  see  how  the  'not'  arises  ;  and  thus  how  the  mental  life  begins  and 
developes.     Suppressing  the  idea  of  all  things  being  like  ourselves  (and 
does  not  even  this  idea  follow  our  perception,  wh  is  from  conscience  ?) 
I  say  suppressing  this  instinct  of  regarding  the  thing  as  like  ourselves, 
as  known,  there  is  a  'not*  (with  of  course  a  law,  wh  is  this  suppressed 
instinct  in  a  polar  form).  Now,  in  respect  to  this  'not'  there  must  be  hy- 
pothesis; so  the  first  nutrition  is:  and  by  the  exclusion  of  this  hypothesis, 
the  first  development  :  again  suppression,  and  so  on.     But  why  does  the 
child  suppress  the  idea  that  all  is  living  like  himself  ?     [It  is  taught  at 
fii*8t  surely,  by  merely  extended  experience  ;  it  is  mor';  that  r&^ist-^ ;  .19 
seen  in  respect  to  life.]      What  is  the  firft  hypothesis  from  surrounding 
thought?  this  probably  depends  on  his  education  and  conditions  (but  his 
conscience  must  have  much  to  do  with  it).     In  this  respect  the  early 
theological  stages  of  thought  are  interesting.     All  this  can  be  traced 
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baok,  like  the  animal  deTelopmeot.  We  must  noT  be  in  a  *6tj 
plex  Bad  highly  developed  state  ;  but  may  it  not  be  made  out 
patience  ? 

Now,  on  thia  view  of  hypothesia  as  pasaion  from  the  8urrounding,1 
theory,  or  tlie  introduction  of  hypothesis,  is  assimilation  :  it  is  the  very* 
defitiition.      This  process  too  is  nutrition  ;  it  is  taking  more  and  more 
of  the  unknown,  to  make  It  known. 

Our  present  scientific  hypotheses  are  in  our  intellect  alone ;  they  a 
conceptions— not  what  we  perceive,  not  our  sensational  passion,  but  our  I 
intellectual ;  a  thing  apart  from  us,   wh  wo  conceive  but  do  not  know.    ^ 
Shd  we  say  we  know  sensations  P     I  conceive  not ;  only  the  moral.  ,    , 
Do  we  not  interpret  the  sensational  into  the  moral  through  the  intelleclifa 
i.  e.  through  hypothesis,  suppressing  sensation,  or  the  instinctive  idea  ■ 
derived  from  sensation,     [I  suppose  it  is  well  to  admit  quite  an  in- 
stinctive perception  by  sensation,  recognizing  its  basis  in  the  moral  Be- 
ing as  an  instinctive  inference.]      Thence  necessarily  comes  hypotheais, 
viz.,  from  the  '  not ;'  even  aa  'substance '  is  from  the  'not'  of  the  atomic 
action;and  so  the  development.  In  truth  the  parallel  of  the  ir.troduction  of 
hypothesis  in  the  mental  and  of  substance  in  the  material,  is  very  ex- 
act.    Substance  arises  from  the  ceasing  (virtually  the  suppression)  of 
the  'atomic'  action,  i.  e.  of  the  moral.     So  hypothesis  is  from  the  sup- 
pression of  the  moral  conception.  They  are  in  truth  one;  the  not-being 
of  the  moral,  in  two  reUtions,  is  either  hypothesis  or  substance.     The 
starting  point  of  both  is  the  moral ;  of  the  intellectual  as  of  the  phy- 
sical or  sensational.     The  not-moral  is  the  first  suppression  or  nutrilionj 
and  see,  it  is  a  separation — into  spiritual  and  material,  Into  arbitrary       J 
action  and  passion  under  law.  The  moral — action  under  law — is  divided  ■ 
into  action  without  law  and  law  without  action.     The  physical  is  law       M 
without  action  ;  it  is  all  relative  with  no  abaolnte.     The  spiritual  is  ao-    ■ 
tion  without  law ;  absolute  without  the  relative.     It  is  like  creation — 
separation  of  action  and  law.     There  is  a  new  view  of  creation  here : 
think  of  it. 

I  am  confused  by  thislwo-foldness— of  the  perceived  as  the  physical 
world,  and  of  the  conceived  as  thougbc.  This  must  resolve  itself;  I 
must  see  the  oneness,  and  how  they  are  polar ;  how  the  physicalness 
if  from  the  not-moral  in  ue  ;  the  material  from  the  psychical ;  together 
making  up  the  physical,  wh  is  itself  the  passion  resulting  from  sur- 
rounding action;  i.e.  the  spiritual  universe  in  relation  to  the  not-being 
of  us. 

Now  think  how  we  suppre.ss  that  action  which  we  at  first  snppose  in 
Datnre,  on  account  of  its  arbitrariness.      We  find  that  we  must  demand 
also  taio  ;  so  we  go  from  side  to  side,  and  get  no  rest  till  we  can  see  ac- 
tion and  law  as  one.     It  is  because  the  action  is  arbitrary  that  it  is 
suppressed  and  the  physical  is  perceived,  and  hypothesis  introduced  :  it 
is  suppressed  by  demand  for  law,  in  truth  by  conscience.     Truly  con- 
science is  all ;  the  one  'known'  is  the  moral.  Ijut  now,  this  arbitrariness 
wh    we  perceive  or  suppose  in  nature  (and  on  account  of  wh  we  sup- 
press the  action),  this  arbitrariness  is  from  our  own  arbitrariness,  our 
own  not-being.  Clearly  it  is  from  the  conscience;  we,  being  arbitrary  or 
inert,  dead,  find  that  wh  is  around  aa  arbitrary.     So  the  nutrition  is 
from  the  suppression  of  the  action  aa  arbitrary,  from  the  imperfection. 
Is  there  here  a  parallel  to  the  fall  F  and  even  to  the  spontaneous  self- 
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sacrifice  of  the  Father?  The  suppression,  the  work  of  talent,  is  from 
sense  of  right,  as  ever.  [I  have  noticed  this  before :  the  interpreta- 
tion is  from  instinct  or'^necessitj ;  the  theory,  the  hypothesis,  from  a 
sense  of  right.  It  is  from  force  ;  i.  e.  from  conscience,  wh  I  have  seen 
to  represent  force.]  Because  we  begin  with  only  half,  i.  e.  with  arbit- 
rary action,  as  with  the  male,  there  must  also  be  the  female.  It  is  not 
good  for  the  male  to  be  alone.  This  suppression  o(the  action  for  passion 
under  law,  is  like  the  woman  taken  out  of  man. 

In  the  fact  of  our  thus  suppressing  the  '  action  '  in  nature  and  seeing 
it  as  '  passion  under  law,'  in  the  necessity  and  rightness  of  this,  and  in 
the  bringing  back  the  action  into  it  by  this  means,is  evidence  of  the  right- 
ness and  necessity  of  our  intellectual  suppression  of  things  wh  yet  are 
truths.    This  does  not  imply  that  they  are  not  true,  or  that  we  are  not 
to  believe  them.    How  interesting  in  this  respect  is  our  holding  at  once 
the  spiritual  and  this  real  matter,  wh  are  quite  inconsistent ;  just  as 
we  hold  both  free-will  and  the  obedience  of  man  to  the  strongest  mo- 
tive.    How  interesting  are  the  vain  attempts  to  reconcile  the  opposites 
and  hold  them  together  without  unifying  them  truly.     A  perception  of 
the  nature   of  the   mental   life  would   put  an  end  to  all    these   at- 
tempts,, wh  perhaps  are  the  very  greatest  hindrances  to  good  thought 
and  valuable  ('  actual  *)  progress.      These  vain  compromises  we  especi- 
ally want  to  get  rid  of ;  until  we  recognize  the  oppositeness,  how  can 
we  proceed  to  the  unification  ?  how  marry  if  we  we  do  not  see  the 
sexual  difference  ? 

How  clear  the  relation  of  spiritual  and  physical  is,  when  we  see  that 
the  latter  is  suppression  of  the  former,  and  that  the  two  are  polars  and 
can  only  co-exist  in  union.     Again,  see  (in  our  suppressing  'action'  for 
passion  under  law)  this  :  that  suppressing  the  true  or  instinctive  is  not 
taking  up  a  false,  but  only  the  other  half.     As  we  see  the  case,  this 
opposite  is  also  true  ;  seen  as  we  see  it  the  universe  is  truly  passion 
under  law,  as  it  is  action — i.  e.  arbitrary  action.     Both  are  true,  be- 
cause complementary.     By  suppressing  a  true  we  are  landed  not  in  a 
false,  but  in  a  complementary  true.    To  us,  to  our  perception,  nature  i$ 
passion  under  law— even  although  to  see  her  so  we  exclude  the  truth 
of  God's  direct  act.    We  see  two  halves  ;  it  is  like  going  round  from 
one  side  of  a  thing  to  the  other ;    we  ignore  the  first  to  see  the 
soeood.     J3ut  when  we  can  see  the  two  to  be  one,  then  we  know  the 
whole. 

It  was  necessary  and  right  to  exclude  Otod*a  direct  action  from  the 
universe ;  it  was  a  right  nutrition  ;  not  wantonly  wrong ;  but  life,  a 
vital  wrongness.     So  faith  and  reason  alike  agree  that  there  can  be  no 
other  wrongness  or  evil  but  life.    It  is  so,  as  being  the  '  not ;'  it  is  nu- 
trition as  being  the  suppression  of  a  fact,  and  can  be  no  otherwise  ;  and 
the  suppressed  lave  of  humanity  must  come  back  again. — In  the  physical 
opposition  to  tendency  is  suppression  of  a  fact ;  the  union  is  the  fact. 
Even  in  the  physical  the  oneness  is  the  fact,  which  is  suppressed  in 
the  nutritive  separation. 

'    Our  bodies  are  hypotheses,  substances ;  they  are  the  passion  produced 
by  surrounding  being,  from  the  not-being  of  man;  and  the  conscience  is 
the  suppressed  Being.    I  saw  that  our  bodies  and  minds  were  part  of 
God's  acty  i.  e.  of  the  being  of  created  spirits ;  though  at  first  I  did 
Aot  see  enough  to  see  it  airight.    This  is  just  what  thaj  are :  action^ 
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i.  e.  BeiDg-aot,  existing  an  paBsion  owing  to  a  'not.'  They  are  the  ni 
being  of  man,  therosclTes ;  but  they  are  the  passion  wh  necesearily  e 
i8[«  in  relation  to  such  not-bping  by  virtue  of  the  surroundinB  Being. 
80  they  are  part  of  the  surrounding  universe,  as  we  sen  :  this  is  whi 
pnzzloa  me  so  much.  They  nre  port  of  the  spiritual  around  ue  wh 
flee  as  physical  by  virtue  of  our  own  inertia.  My  conception  of  «i 
stance  as  derived  from  the  not-being  of  tlie  atomic  action,  is  the  aam» 
thing.  The  eubatance  being  not  the  inertia  siraply,  hut  the  paasien  wh' 
exists  from  surrounding  action  by  Tirtue  of  such  inertia.  And  the  body 
and  miod  are  ours,  our  physical  nature ;  but  I  may  see  better  why  they 
are  sensational  or  conscious,  i.  e.  subserving  our  sensations.  The  re)a-< 
tion  of  the  conscience  to  them,  as  the  continued  existence  of  the  sup-' 
pressed  love,  is  simple.  But  now,  why  is  the  passion  opposed  to  the 
conscienee?  Why  does  law  exist  from  this  suppression  ?  Consider,  ii»j' 
relation  to  the  mental, how  the  suppressed  instinctive  fact  necessarily  '  '' 
law  to  the  hypothosis,  controls  it,  and  is  opposed  by  it.  Tliink  also, 
respecting  the  one  humanity  unfolding  itself  into  t!ie  human  race  :  hoT- 
we  see  this  end  foremost. 

Should  we  not  consider  as  o'irsehe»  the 
'  perceive  '  our  physical  body,  just  as  we  '  perceive  '  nature — viz.,  by 
hypothesis.  The  true  passion,  wh  is  'we,'  is  our  conscious  passion  (o 
whatever  sort),  not  the  body  wh  we  infer  from  it.  Here  again  we  put 
last  first;  my  body  is  from  my  consciousness,  not  my  eonsciouHness  from 
my  body.  But  think  how  it  is  this  body,  the  passion  wh  exists  in  our 
'  not,'  that  brings  us  into  relation  (or  seems  to  do  sol  with  external  na- 
ture, t.  e.  with  the  spiritnal  universe.  Docs  it  or  does  it  not  ?  Does 
not  our  conscience  rather?  or  both  in  truth.  Or  rather,  it  is  by  this  paft- 
sion  wh  constitutes  our  physical  nature,  that  we,  as  cwiscience,  are 
brought  into  relation  with  the  universe.  This  is  simple,  as  showing 
how  all  our  knowledge,  and  indeed  activity  of  conscience,  must  be 
through  the  physical,  knowing  that  this  is  truly  the  spiritua!. 

But  now,  why  is  it  first  seen  as  arbitrary,  and  then  as  passion  ?  Thi 
requires  time.  The  conscience  in  relation  to  the  physical  is  as  the  W- 
vine  in  relation  to  the  not-being  of  the  Divine  (i.  e.  the  '  creature ') ; 
it  is  the  existence  of  the  suppressed.  Think  of  this  in  relation  to  the 
physical ;  all  the  acting  forces  are  as  the  conscience ;  the  passive  (or 
properties  of  the  substance)  are  as  the  passion.  Think  how  these  pas- 
sive forces  become  active.  This  shows  us  how  our  passious  are  truly 
Spiritu&l  action  or  Being,  if  seen  aright  (i.  e.  if  interpreted). 

What  evidence  there  is  of  the  inertia  being  in  us,  and  not  in  the  niri- 
rerse  ;  of  what  impossibilites  it  relieves  us ;  especially  of  the  'creation 
of  matter.'  Only  try  to  realize  that  conception  of  God  'creating  mat- 
ter.' And  especially  when  we  see  that  creation  is  self-suppression  ;  and 
how,  on  that  hypothesis,  matter  must  be  one  with  God.  The  impossi- 
'bililies  are  innumerable.  Only  think  of  fiod  creating  universal 
inertia.  There  is  nothing  to  create ;  only  something  to  destroy  in 
creating. 

The  conception  of  matter  as  '  inertia  '  recognizes  the  forces  or  proper- 
ties aa  distinct.     The  properties  are  passion  from  surrounding  action  : 
recognizing  that  they  are  passion  from  action  in  relation  to  the  inertia 
ia  the  true  conception.     The  conception  of  force  considered  as  an  act  of 
Ood  in  relation  to  matter  wd  do  well,  if  the  negative  charaoter  of  'mat- 
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ter'  fa&d  been  oontfidered-^as-  making  Ctodfs  aict '  force.'      It  wd  de  well 
up  to  a  certain  point.     But  this  neeesmry  conception,  in  this  age  of  the 
world,  of  the  ^  not '  as  the  fact,  necessitates  all  the  misconception.     It 
wd  have  been  fatal  to  our  wisdom  to  have  b^pn  wiser. — Our  modern 
Science  does  not  go  wrong  in  putting  inertia  or  the  'not*  as  the  very  fact 
of  the  external  world ;  it  is  the  fact  of  it,  that  by  wh  it' is;  the  fact  or 
basis  of  creation  indeed ;  viz.  the  not-being  or  self-suppression  of  God. 
So  far  it  is  quite  right ;  all  is  mere  relation,  wh  is  by  *not' ;  relation  is 
by  the  application  of  a  *not';  it  is  from  a  relative  'not'  that  all  such 
comes ;  it  is  in  least  resistance.     The  mistake  is  the  not  seeing  that  it 
is  a  'not';  taking  the  inertia  for  action  or  Being.     This  makes  the  con- 
ception (if  that  wh  is  inconceivable  can  be  so  called)  absurd.     Surely 
it  is  from  this  relation  of  passion  to  'ilot'— ^1  passion  being  from  'not' 
— that  the  intellectual  processes  are  of  no  value  in  relation  to  belief; 
they  do  not  touch  Being,  or  the  actuall     So  it  is  quite  wrong,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  deny  that  there  is  matter.     Of  oourse  there  is  inertia ; 
there  is  the  'not*;  it  is  the  very  distinguishing  fact  of  the  'sensible.' 
Eemembering  that  matter  is  inertia>  to  deny  it  in  respect  to  the  phygioal 
is  a  mistake  not  less  serious  than  taking  it  for  Being. 

There  could  not  be  a  better  illustration  of  the  mental  life  being  the 
suppression  of  a  conception  in  order  to  bring  it  back  in  a  higher  form, 
than-  this  of  matter,  wh  I  have  suppressed,  but  now  re-affirm.     I  sub- 
stituted a  hypothesis  for  the  fact  —  a  conception  of  moral  action 
under  law :  for  an  arbitrary  action  I  had  a  passion  under  law.      Sur- 
rounding thought  constituted  the  'passion'  or  'substance'  of  my  thought, 
and  the  suppressed  fact  of  'matter  was  the  law  of  it.    And  the  bringing 
back  of  'matter'  as  a  'not'  is  making  it  emphatically  one  with  the  op- 
posite opinion;  that  of  moral  action,  wh  resulted  from  its  suppression. 
And  the  moral  action  is  now  seen  to  consist  in,  and  to  demand,  the  re- 
storation of  the  suppressed  '  matter.'     The  inertia  is  that  wh  emphati- 
dally  constituted  or  results  from  moral  action,  and  in  asserting  moral 
action  I  assert  that  which  demands  or  must  result  in  a  'not/     The  old 
philosopher^  could  not  see  the  love,  because  they  did  not  see  the  essen- 
tiality of  the  'not' :  and  my  former  conception  of  moral  aetion — ex- 
cluding the  'not'  and  denying  the  'matter' — was  a  similar  defective  con- 
ception of  moral  action.    I  failed  to  see  the  self-sacrifice,:  thef  necessaiy 
Bot«being,  wh  moral  aetion  or  Being  involves — so  I  could  not  do  it.     I* 
made  the  universe  moral  action  without  a  self-suppression,  and  so  of 
course  could  not  see  how  Gk>d's  action  could  be  'things'  tons.     But  now 
obeesve :  l^o'  I  find  the  essential  'not'  in  self«-sacrifiee,  in  creation,  that' 
*noiP'  whieb  cottstitute^  the  sensible  material  lies  in  ua. 

In-order  to  see  the  world  aright  we^ must  recognize  a  'not'  in  it:  thii 
&  certain.     The  question  ia  as  to  the  nature  and  relatioBt  of  thiA  '  nou' 
It  is  oleariy  wrong  to  regard  the  'not'  as:  this  feicW-as  we.do  (wiUi  our 
material  world) ;  but  there  is  also  another  erroneous-  way :  that  of  TlMo 
•-^thet  cucmsidering  this  world  as  an  imperfect  image  of  a[  woiid  sinftilar 
terdt  in  all  respects  except  that  imperlectioi»---the  considering  this  as  an 
imperfect  physical  world.     To  this  I  conceive  is  parallel  the  thelological 
cOBoeption  of  the  world  as  i^ysically  depraved,  i.  e.  as  having  been 
originally  in  a  supearior  and  perfect  phpsioal  state  frokn  wh  it  ia  now  faL- 
leiit[at)d  the  same  oimsm],    Blato'a  su^-lensibl^i  world  ifl'tW  ciffH 
iilMi;  hAt  it  onaiB  ibis^. tlialkiti*>noi tartol^ s^icitaal  or  miorfd^:. apd  «o 
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&l8o  OUT  coDceptioD  em.     The  Fall,  the  'not,'  relates  to  the  morel;      fl 

and  the  'not'  of  the  moral  is  that  wh  moiw  the  world  phjaical.  Butoi.H 
physical,  it  is  perfect — as  much  now  as  ever — as  much  aa  pussible.  M 
[Clearly  bo,  by  the  asiom  of  least  resietonce].  This  is  the  point  to  ^ 
recognize  :  that  the  'not'  in  the  universe  is  a  '  cot-moral,'  and  it  is  that'fl 
wh  caiiBCB  it  to  be  physical ;  but  that  as  physical,  it  is  not.  and  cannufe<fl 
be,  depraved.  And,  seeing  that  this  'not'  is  a  moral,  actual  'not,'  tberarfl 
can  be  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  seat  of  it — viz.  that  it  ia  the  fl 
moral  'not'  in  vs.  Our  conception  makes  God  intelUcUial — as  eonceivingiB 
idess,  &c. — instead  of  moral.  It  vd  assist  us  here  if  we  saw  clearly  fl 
that  the  intellect  is  only  relative,  and  essentially  has  to  do  with  the  ^k 
*  not '  [pot  merely  that  it  belongs  only  to  lime].  This  shows  still  moi^efl 
clearly  now  creation  cannot  be  an  inielhclnal  'not.'  fl 

This  parallel  of  the  ordinary  conception  of  the  effects  of  the  Fall  tO'l 
Plato's  doctrine,  shows  how  far  it  is  from  being  an  absurd  imagination  ■ 
or  chimera.  And  now  one  sees  why  the  present  doctrine  of  'real  matter*  J 
was  necessary  ;  it  was  necessary  that  it  ahd  be  seen  that  the  'not'  ia  th»w 
veiy  essence  of  the  physical.  The  other  doctrine — that  the  physical  ^ 
was  imperfect — wd  not  do;  because  it  implied  that  without  the  'not'  ttlH 
was  stilt  physical.  Only  by  seeing  that  the  very  fact  and  essence  of  H 
the  physical  ia  this  '  not,'  can  it  be  seen  that  the  true  fact  (apart  from  ^k 
the'not')  is  moral  or  spiritual;  that  the  Fall  introduced  the  physical :  li^dfl 
only  by  the  belief  in  a  'real  matter'  and  in  the  necessity  of  the  physica|fl 
processes  and  laws,  could  recognition  of  the  spiritual   be  introducedifl 

Seeing  that  the  'not'  is  the  essence  of  the  physical,  and  that  it  is  odI^H 
from  and  in  ourselves,  we  see  how  the  physical  is  from  ourselves,  ia  oqfl 
mode  of  perceiving  that  wh  is  spiritual  or  moral.  Therffort  men  hav^H 
invented  a  real  matter,  have  introduced  this  hypothesis  of  'Bubetance*^| 
it  was  necessary  before  they  could  realize  the  moral  Being  that  canatji^| 
tntes  the  universe.  This  is  the  function  of  that  nutrition.  The  intrwfl 
duction  of  'matter'  is  the  nutrition  ;  its  exclusion  reveah  a  fact — ao^H 
see:  it  was  introduced  by  suppressing  an  instinct.  ^H 

Surely  the  intellect  cannot  be,  apart  from  that  '  material,'  that  body|fl 
wh  is  in  some  sense  dependent  on  it  and  flows  from  it  (i.e.  as  material))! 

Science,  affirming  that  nothing  ceases,  is  equivalent  to  affirming  th^l 
'things*  only  truly  are  as  being  eternal  or  moral,  i.  e.  as  Being  in  not^f 
being.  Is  not  this  the  meaning  of  the  affirmation  that  nothing  that  iifl 
ceases  to  be  ?  9 

There  can  only  be  lime  from  a  '  not,'  i.  e.  from  change  or  ceasing.  Ii|H 
is  a  great  advantage  to  see  this  clearly,  in  reference  to  the  Divine  espMl 
cially,  wh  cannot  therefore  be  in  time.  So  we  see  how  the  physical  i^l 
from  the  '  cot.'  Is  there  not  also  here  a  glimpse  of  how  space,  or  thsfl 
material  is  from  the  mental,  of  wh  the  especial  characteristic  is  time.  ^B 
begin  dimly  to  see  how  'matter'  is  an  idea,  aud  truly  dependent  (m| 
'matter')  on  the  psychical.  ''^k 

It  is  beautiful,  these  conceptions  that  have  been  about  the  universe  a^| 
tternal  and  infinite.     Of  course  it  is  so  ;  i.  e.  it  is  epiricual.     This  is  sinfl 
ply  excluding  from  it  our  'hypotheses'  of  space  and  time.  But  then  aea  t  -I 
these  conceptions  of  infinite  and  eternal  are  anticipations,  exactly  such  ; 
and  a  very  good  illustration  of  what  constitutes  anticipation :  it  still 
leaves  the  tmiverBe  physical  and  therefore  arbitrary.    It  is  not  of  coorso 
l^ak  'matter'  ia  eteniBl:  hypothesea  can  only  begin  after  man  begins  to 
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think.    As  physical,  i.  e.  as  in  time  and  space,  ^e  oniversc  mnst  be 
limited :  and  jet  this  conception  is  impossible  to  be  actoall j  true.  Time 
could  never  have  actually  begun,  nor  the  universe  be  in  truly  infinite 
space.     A  contradiction  is  involved  in  making  these  conceptions  abso- 
lute— e.  g.  in  regard  to  space :  unless  there  be  a  Umit  to  the  universe, 
the  law  of  motion  in  least  resistance  fails ;  for  there  can  be  no  resist- 
ance.    A  truly  infinite  physical  universe  is  demonstrably  impossible- 
net  theoretically,  but  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  and  mechanically !  viz. 
by  the  fact  of  tiie  universal  resistance  wh  involves  sl  final  limit.     Infi- 
nitude excludes  necessarily  both  time  and  space.  There  cannot  be  a  time 
when  Time  (the  physical)  began — ^i.  e.  in  itself  and  actually,  began ;  its 
beginning  is  as  the  beginning  of  all  hypotheses.     How  clear  is  the  in- 
terpretation,that  the  physical — the  one  'thi&g,'even  as  every  individual 
thing — is  a  form  of  the  spiritual,  and  by  means  of  a  '  not.' 

In  the  same  way  with  respect  to  cause  and  effect :  it  depends  on  the 
'  not,'  is  but  an  expression  of  it,  i.  e.  of  the  ceasing  to  be  and  becoming 
another.    So  we  see  the  absolute  true  Being  must  be  that,  only,  to  wh 
cause  and  effect  does  not  apply:  i.  e.  true  action  [again  the  moral].    It 
takes  away  all  the  mystery  about  free-will.     Being  is  action  ;  cause  and 
effect  only  comes  from  not-being :  so  the  argument  that,  in  referring  all 
to  strongest  motive,  the  J,  the  Being,  is  left  out — ^has  its  value.  [What 
a  perversion  it  has  been  to  make  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  de- 
pend on  this  conception  of  cause  and  effect !]     The  axiom  that  every 
physical  event  or  tiling  must  have  a  cause,  involves  more  than  we  have 
thought :  it  involves  this ;  that  all  the  physical  involves  a  *  not.'    It  is 
plainly  the  fact  that  I  have  been  arriving  at  so  gradually :  that  the  phy- 
sical, as  such,  is  from  *  not.'     Cause  and  effect  is  only  another  form  of 
the  idea  of  Time,  of  ceasing,  of  not-being  in  reference  to  any  given 
Being  (or  thing  or  process).     *  Under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect '  is 
equivalent  to  '  in  relation  to  not-being.'    That  wh  is  under  cause  and 
effect  is  passion :  this  is  law  in  the  physical.     The  physical,  being  es- 
sentially cause  and  effect,  is  essentially  under  law ;  yet  it  is  a  misnomer 
to  speak  of  *  creation  by  law,'  because  creation  is  just  that  wh  excludes 
law ;  it  brings  us  to  the  actual,  takes  us  above  the  '  not.' 

Is  the  physical  to  the  spiritual  as  creature  to  creator  ?  i.  e.  in  some 
sense,  God  is  to  the  creation,  as  conscience  to  the  physical  man.    There 
most  be  a  parallel  here,  if  one  could  rightly  get  hold  of  it.— See  how» 
even  physically,  the  essential  point  for  understanding  a  thing  is  to  get 
the  right  way  of  looking  at  it — just  altering  the  bearings  of  the  eye.  I 
noticed  this  in  looking  at  the  chordao  tendinice  of  the  heart,  as  laid  open, 
and  as  cut  across.    In  the  latter  position  it  is  plain  that  they  are  'gem- 
mations,' modelled  into  the  cavity  (by  least  resistance). — ^Leibnitz  says, 
that  *  philosophers  are  true  in  what  they  affirm,  &lse  in  what  they  deny.* 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  shows  that '  every  error  is  only  a  truth  abused ;  and 
all  partial  systems  are  but  contributions  to  a  perfect  science.'    Yet 
surely  I  mnst  be  (]pite  opposed  to,  or  rather  I  must  embrace  and  invert, 
his  system  of  realism,  of  the  conditioned.    And  see  how  I  contravene 
his  doctrine  of  the  '  greatness'  of  the  mind.      I  find  it  also  from  a 
*  not '—the  great  is^  only  the  <  spiritual.'    Think  now  of  the  opposite 
prooesses  going  on  in  a  living  body.     So  the  intelleoty  as  being  a  life, 
must  consist  of  opposite  processes ;  and  cannot  be  the  arbiter  of  trutlu 
It  will  be  inteiMtuif  to  tnoe  haw  the  material  life  oozvesgonds  in  its 
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natnile,  pToceawN,  and  enda,  with  the  menUil.  I  oee  tltat  th«  conoeptiai 

of  the  law*r  animal  worid  ae  in  thn  reUtion  of  an  embryo  t"  the  hilmi 
rnee,  may  be  taken  gejiprally.     The  developinont  of  material  life  ia 
cUnly  this :  to  become  BubordtD&te  to  the  npidtual.     This  is  jiut  what 
tokefi  place  in  the  animal  derelopmont ;  tJie  riBing  from  tbab  whii^h  is 
merely  materiBl  into  an  infttrumcDt  for  the  spiritual,  by  suoccssire  de 
T«laputint«.     [The  intDrpretation  of  the  unknown  into  the  known,  aa 
Bay].     Think  how  the  intfllect  developes  towards  tbia,  by  sucoessiTth 
showing  SB  nrcesaary  that  wh  was  arbitrary,  or  merely  instiaaUve. 
not  bodily  development  parullel  here  ?  is  it  a  bringing  back  us  neoesi 
o£  that  wh  was  sappreeaed  as  arbitrary  (inalinative)  ?     It  hriDga  hack 
w,  function  the  (instinctive)  chemical  passion,  which  it  had  suppressed. 
Hha  function  answers  to  the  intellectual  'necessary';  i.e.  both  are  de 
Inpmcntn.     There  is  a  beautiful  coneeption  here.,  if  I  can  follow  it  e 
of  this  parallelism  of  the  material  and  mental  as  developing;;  of  the 
forttiatioQ  of  an  organization  by  both,     Let  me  think  raoro  inrcspect  to 
th»  iutellf^tuol  organization  ;  and  how  and  wbjr  the  suppressed  fact 
comes  back  as  necessary,  effecting  so  a  function. — What  I  want  to  see 
in  respect  to  this  life  of  the  intellect  is :  how  the  suppressed  fact  i» 
hloBght  back  ;  and  this  I  think  I  see  in  theory  :  viz.  that  the  hypothi 
aia  ia  a  'oof;  it  is  oxduded,  as  being  a  'not,'  by  the  law  of  least  resist*' 
ence.     I  ought  to  see  a  Ronoret«  case;  I  shd  see  li«w  this  neceeaitates 
tbo  return  of  the  fact,  and  how  the  oeeessity  or  law  remains.     ' 
alike  in  moral  and  intellectual ;  but  /loie  is  it?     Sec  too  how  this  is  in 
Beeppct  to  the  bodily ;  how  interpretation  ia  development ;  and  how  this 
ditTers  from  mere  function. 

The  interference  of  vibrationa  is  a  good  illnstration  of  the  productioi 
of  a  'relative  not,'  i.  e.  it  produces  a  not-being  in  relation  to  that  fori 
of  Being  or  action,  that  vibration  ;  but  the  force,  or  motion,  still 
So  also  in  not-being  in  relation  to  the  spiritual ;  so  ever.     Can  v 
the  BupprcsstoQ,  and  existence  in  an  opposite  form,  here  ?    As  in 
tellectuhl,  the  motion  is  at  right  angles,  i.  e,  is  the  polar  opposite. 
[Think  of  this  in  relation  to  the  production  of  color  from  intorferenoa  *' 
of  light.]     It  is  suj^ly  probable  that  attraction  ia  from  this  ;  that  if 
the  bodies  did  not  approach  thus,  there  would  be  a  vacuum  [the  law  of 
least  rosistance  is  |ust  thi^j.     So  periiaps  interlermce  of  vibrations  may^ 
have:  something  to  do  with  it :  the  production  of  a  '  not '  so,  and  Urn- 
operation  of  the  foroea  produced  thereby. 

It  is  very  curious  that  we  ahd  have  let  that  aesumption  of  ficienoa^ 
thKt  DOthiog  wb  is  can  cease  to  be,  with  its  manifest  contradiction  of 
aU  experienoe,  last  so  long. '  Cooaider  pain  or  pleasure,  of  wh  it  is  am 
charaateriBtiC' '  to  cease  to  be.'     This  ia  a  wondtnful  instance  of  the  prew 
faience  of  instinct  avor  '  reason ';  for  tho'  the  statement  is  profesHedlj* 
a  ratiooal  induetioii,  it  holds  its  ground  by  virtue  of  our  instinotiTe 
feeliAg,  OUT  spirituality  and  feeling,  of  tha  eternal.    It  is  the  affirmation 
of  Sci«DC«  (in  its  own  way,  i.e.  in  relation  to  time)  that  the  fact,  iai 
etvroel.     In  reference  to  its  being  from  ■  Logical  induction, '  think  what 
bad  logic  it  isi     We  first  invent  '  hjpatbeeeB'  that  are  not  'thingal,'  oc 
ccoMng  ;  and  then  aascrt  of  them  that  they  do  not  cease  !     Of  course 
'  mattt-r  '  and  '  force '  da  not  cease  ;  we  have  supposed  them  for  the  vte 
pnrpuea  that  thay  ahd  nok.oe«,se  ;  they  are  hypotbeees  foe  the  Bkke  of 
r«nd«aug  th»  '  rul '  iBt«UisiU«i  by  biiatpsiff  it  into  ndntion  tc  tin 
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actual  (exchi<^g  time) :  but  *  things,'  the  *  real/  oeaaa  JBsl  the  eaioei 
To  affirm  the  not-ceasing  of  hypotheses  does  nothing  towards  the  ex- 
planation of  *  things,'  wh  are  most  entirely  unlike  hypotheses,  and  es- 
pecially in  this  :  that  they  do  cease.    Science  here  falls  back  unwittingly 
on  the  instinct  of  the  eternal  or  actual  in  man.    A  hypothesis  of  course 
may  be  any  way  we  like.     The  assertion  that  matter  and  force  do  not. 
cea^e  is  merely  defining  a  ^supposition.'    But  it  is  a  most  instructive 
fact,  that  in  order  to  understand  or  be  able  theoretically  to  treat  of  the 
physical,  it  has  been  necessary  to  regard  it  kypothetically  as  the  eternal. 
And  see  what  these  hypotheses  indicate,  and  how  they  prepare  the  way 
for  Actualiam  ;  introducing  the  eternity^  but  in  the  form  of  passion  or 
inertia.     This  eternity  is  as  it  were  the  low  that  is  introduced  with  the 
passion.  There  is  an  inertiar— eternal;  a  passion — Law.  And  now  this  lam 
remains  when  the  'not'  (the  matter)  is  excluded;  and  thus  nature  is  seen 
as  eternal  action,  viz.  spiritual.     We  have  here  a  type  of  how  tiie  hy- 
pothesis introduces  the  law ;  and  how  the  law  remains  when  the  hypo- 
thesis is  excluded.     But  the  '  law '  too  ia  in  ahi^er  form ;  i.  e.  in  a 
higher  form  than  that  first  recognized :  even  as  the  'eternity'  of  the  spii- 
ritual  is  higher  than  the  mere  not-ceasing  or  not-changing  of  '  matter.' 
This  is  a  clue  in  how  the  law  comes  with  the  suppression  of  the  fact : 
for  matter,  the  hypothesis,  comes  from  suppression,  of  the  instinctive 
activity  of  *  things-' 

Here  is  an  instinctive  raised,  by  suppression,  to  a  trae,  a  spiritual : 
and  do  we  not  see  better  how  the  instinct  comes  back,  how  'matter '  is- 
excluded  ?  and  how  the  law  remains  ?     Is  the  first  insiinctive  view 
ever  that  of  action  or  Being  ?  [Action  and  Being  being  one  tons  instinoir^- 
ively].     Are  not  all  'instincts'  an  assertion  and  eispressison  of  our  spi- 
ritual Being?    Thus  again  see  how  the  intellect  comes. from. the  'not' of 
this  spiritual. — The  hypothesis  of  matter  was  essential  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  fact  of  holiness  in  Nature.     We  suppress  the  '  action '  in 
the  external  world,  introducing  thua  the  hypothesea  of  'matter'  and 
'  force ';  so  seeing  the  phna  or  results  as  necessary^  apart  from.the  aetioMy . 
wh  is  thus  suppressed  as  unneQeBsary<— and  all  this  in.  order  to  bring- 
back  the  action  aa  necessary,  i.  e.  moral.  And  see  how  we  have  retained 
the  word  '  action'  in  reference  to  the  physical,  while  denying.  I^e  fact ; 
tbe  instinct  leading  us.     So  that  it  should  be  simple  and  easy  for  ua  toi 
exclude  the  inertia. 

Now  I  want  to  see,.  ^1)  how  we  come  to  suppress  the  aoftion:  sa  as  tor/ 
introduce  the  hypothesis  or  inertia f  (2)  how  we.  oomei  to- bidhg  it  back. 
I  want  to  pee  the  details  of  this.     With  regard  .tor  ourbnnging  it  back : 
we  feel  a  necessity  for  a  truO'  action,  to  produce  aoiefiect^.  so  that  we  ai»> 
compelled- to  introduce  the  action. again;  thia  time  as  necessary  or  holy* 
We  caxmot  conceive  an.  absolute  passion.     The  instinct  is  neoessasy  now^, 
as  it^wasat  first:  as,  in  the  pendulum,  the  necessity,  for  the  dowDwasd/ 
movement  remains^  after  the  upward,  just  as  ik  waa  necessary  at?  first. 
This  is  the  case  in  tihds  instance,  and  probably,  in  every  caaoi  tho'  per*- 
haps  it  varies  in.  form-  in  different. instances:  e^  g.,  may  it  net.be  as^in; 
astronomy,  tbe:ne«es8iiy  for  us%T--some  instinct  suppressed. rOfassertingp- 
itseli'j    The  various /ortafiim  thamental  lifer auoely^  will. help  ua.  ta  tha^ 
VMions'lbnns  of v  the'  bodily. 

What  a  beautifal  help  iiiiai  tO'thfi(/ofWiuof.life«to!;.sea!tiiamra21  as  wtm 
di^eUf^d  Mmnamity^.^  it^hnnge^t^xiieilidliaLlilft  aaionaevtoibaar^q^a^tiiem* 
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And  perhaps  we  ehd  rather  look  od  the  whole  m  related  to  humanly 
than  on  the  individaBls  as  related  to  the  individual  man. 

We  muat  recognize  the  instinctive  view  as  necessary,  aa  answering  tl 
the  chemical  in  the  material.     The  foundation  and  source  of  the  i 
atinctive  must  surely  be  in  our  spiritual,  actual  nature  ; 
tion  of  ourselves.     The  mental  represents  the  'actual '  life,  tho  raisiDg 
from  arbitrary  into  holy,  by  failure  and  auppression.  The  intellect  at 
to  he,aB  it  were,  the  very  idea  or  fact  of  law.  is  dependent  on  it,  com 
in  its  application.    Is  not  this  its  relution  to  the  material ;  the  mati 
is  arbitrary,  the  intellectual  is  'law'  or  necessity  or  right.    80  the  ii 
lect  deala  with  the  '  bodily,'  reducing  it  from  mere  arbitrary  fact  to  na* 
ceaaary  sequence,  i.  e,  to  law. — Can  we  now  aee  how  inertia  cauBCs  con' 
tinned  motion,  and  so  on  ?     Think  how,  in  denying  the  trite  'action'  a 
the  physical,  the  Being  is  denied.     This  is  done  in  considering  it  c 
matter  or  inertia.     The  spiritualists  have  been  put  wrong  by  trying  t" 
disprove  the  'not.'     The  entire  difficulty  has  arisen  by  'hypostatizingd 
negation  as  positive'  (Sir  W.  Hamilton).     The  denial  of  matter  (BerkeJ 
ley)  will  not  do,  because  it  does  not  recognize  the  'not'  in  the  physicalg 
it  fails  of  the  moral  lesson,  the  spiritual  nutrition  and  interpretation,  f 
Of  course  there  ig  the  '  not,'  the  matter,  the  inertia,  here  in  Nature ;  i 
the  physical  around  us. 

Ifow  shall  we  not  see  why  we  must  perceive  the  world,  the  material 
aa  we  do  ?     There  is  the  matter,  the  not :  the  hypothesis  is  from  1 
rounding  action,  by  the  '  not.'     This  hypothesis  has  to  be  escluded,  > 
it  necessarily  is  by  the  recognition  of  the  'nut'  as  '  not."     This  is  ii 
pretation  :  is  it  not  universally  the  recognizing  of  the  '  not'  aa  a  ' 
and  so  excluding  hypothesis  and  putting  fact  in  its  place  ?     [See  1 
in  the  bodily].     To  Adam  surely  there  must  have  been  a  Being  an 
"not ' — like  Plato's — else  how  could  there  have  been  a  prohibition, 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  ?     To  the  dead  humanity,  the  '  not '  is  the 
Being ',  even  as,  to  our  Science,  the  inertia  is  the  fact  of  the  physical,  j 
I  see  not  only  that  there  is  matter,  but  that  there  muat  be  matter,  v ' 
from  the  'not'  of  us  ;  and  I  see  thb  by  having  suppressed  it.     Just  st 
IB  the  intellectual  life  :  we  perceive  the  necessity  of  every  fact  by  supi 
pressing  it.     Even  in  astronomy,  Copernicus  showed,  not  only  that  we 
do  see  the  motion  of  the  son,  but  that  we  mmt  see  it.     He  showed  tht 
eavge  of  that  perception:  may  notwesce  the  cause  of  our  porceptio 
world  as  material,  as  men  then  of  the  universe  as  moving.  And  indec 
there  is  a  closer  analogy  here  than  appears  at  first.     Here 
of  the  inertia  of  tho  universe,  aa  of  the  mooing — both  to  o 
only.     Now  moving  has  a  direct  relation  to  '  not,'  aa  we  have  si 
respect  to  the  motion  of  the  'point.'    In  either  case  it  is  clearly  a  '1 
that  is  introduced :  motion  has  a  most  clear  and  intimate  connection 
with  'not'— see  how  inertia  is  the  canse  of  motion  continuing.     We 
were  in  error  in  each  case  alike.     We  thought  ourselves  fixed,  stable, 
absolute  Being ;  we  find  we  are  the  subjects  of  a  'not'  (either  physical, 
as  motion  ;  or  actual,  as  sinfulness);  and  this  discovery,  wh  the  obserrJ 
ation  of  Nature  reveals  to  ub,  is  the  clue  to  that  Nature  al'terwardo^ 
Copernicus  must  have  discovered  the  earth's  motion  by  the  conviction  J 
that  these  external  motions  could  not  really  be.     So  we  discover  I' 
■Dot'  in  us — from  the  feeling  that  'matter'  cannot  really  be. 

X  we  clearly  bow  utioa  in  relation  to  'not'  most  be  passion. 
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I  S66  how  that  most  be  the  physical ;  i.  e.  force  and  resistance  ia  space 
and  time ;  wh  give  the  material  world.  Is  it,  not  there  as  perceived;  as 
in  relation  to  the  spiritual  ?  Is  it  not  necessarily  just  this  as  being  in 
relation  to  the  spiritual  ?  How  much  better  a  view,  more  scientific  and 
philosophical,  it  is  of  Nature,  to  see  it  as  thus  two-fold — as  a  fact  with 
a  'not* — than  as  simply  a  fact.  It  is  double  in  comprehensiveness  as  it 
were.  What  puts  us  wrong  is  trying  to  see  it  as  simply  a  fact,  without 
a  <  not ':  this  makes  it  mere  matter  to  us.  And  this  is  how  we  make 
hypotheses,  surely.  A  fact  and  a  ^not' — this  is  the  clue  to  the  physical 
as  a  whole,  and  surely  in  each  part  too :  this  is  the  interpretation. 

I  seem  now  to  see  the  whole  of  the  question  about  the  external  world, 
on  this  wise :  viz.  that  the  starting  point  also  is  subjective,  and  the  per- 
ception of  the  external  world  secondary.    And  so  spiritualism  does  but 
bring  back  the  first  or  instinctivo  view,  but  now  as  necessarg  instead  of 
a  mere  fact  (arbitrary) :  and  such  as  this  is  ever  the  life  of  the  intel- 
lect.   The  inference  or  perception  of  an  'external'  must  be  a  secondary 
thing  (hypothesis  truly,  or  nutrition)  :  first  must  come  merely  subjective 
consciousness  of  sensations.     I  have  partly  traced  this  out  before :  how 
the  inference  of  an  external  world  must  be  putting  one  for  many.  I  can 
hardly  at  present  see  what  or  how  this  is ; '  but  it  is  clear  that  the  first 
perception  must  be  subjective,  and  then  we  suppose  an  external.    The 
supposition  is  a  nutrition  for  the  sake  of  revealing  the  nature  of  the 
*  fact.'    There  are  many  illustrations : — e.  g.  an  infant,  before  it  has 
learnt  about  external  things,  when  tossed  up,  perceives  sensations  only ; 
i.  e.  changes  in  itself  produced  by  such  motion.     Then  advancing  far- 
ther, and  having  learnt  or  inferred  that  there  are  such  external  ^ings, 
it  supposes  an  external  motion :  this  is  a  hypothesis.    And  then  from 
this  exteroal  motion  supposed  is  revealed  the  true  motion  of  its  body  : 
so  it  knows  it  must  have  such  sensations  as  it  at  first  perceived.    The 
fact,  at  first  arbitrary,  becomes  necessary,  for  the  cause  of  it  is  known ; 
and  known  by  means  of  the  hypothesis  of  external  motion.   As  for  that 
wh  passes  in  infancy  in  respect  to  the  mental  life,  we  shall  be  able  to 
find  this  out :  we  shall  see  it  when  we  know  what  to  look  for.     Or  per- 
haps rather,  our  perceiving  the  facts  will  be  the  proof  that  we  do  know 
the  ri^ht  thing  to  look  for.    And  in  general  this  is  to  be  remembered  : 
that  the  first  must  be  subjective. 

In  astronomy  also  we  may  find  an  illustration.    What  men  first  per- 
ceived must  have  been  their  own  sensations  (tho'  this  perhaps  could  not 
have  been  more  than  a  momentarv  state).     Then  they  made  the  suppo- 
sition of  motions  of  the  extefnal  oodies ;  and  these  motions  revealed 
the  motion  of  their  own  bodies.     So  they  perceive  their  sensations,  not 
only  as  mere  facts,  but  that^they  are '  necessary ' — this  however  is  per- 
ceiving the  cause  of  them.     When  we  say  that  the  life  of  the  intellect 
is  to  show  us  an  arbitrary  fact  as  necessary,  that  means  (in  the  sphere 
of  the  physical)  simply  showing  the  cause  of  the  fact. 

Think  more  of  this : — how  learning  causes  from  effects,  wh  is  clearly 
the  work  of  the  intellect,  is  the  very  mental  life  wh  I  have  been  think- 
ing of :  and  how  it  consists  in  first  suppressing  a  cause  wh  seems  arbi- 
trary, and  then  bringing  back  the  cause  as  necessary,  viz.  as  the  effect 
of  a  prior  cause,  wh  is  is  so  discovered.    And  this  suppression  seems 
to  be  by  bringing  the  effects  of  that  cause  into  relation  with  the  cause 
of  it    We  refer  these  effects  to  the  Utter,  so  suppressing  the  interme^ 
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diate  D&uae  altogether.     This  is  the  hypotheBis ;  it  is  a  mere  '  not,' 
leaTing  out,  hjpoBtalized  as  positive.     Then  we  come  to  see  that  tl 
intermtdiat*  cause  muat  be  ;  i.  e.  we  recognize  it,  no  longer  as  a  in 
arbitrwy  fact  known  only  by  its  effects,  but  as  necessary  or  as  the  e 
-of  another  cause.     Then  the  same  process  is  repeated  with  respect 
to  this  new  arbitrary  fact,  wh  becomes  in  its  turn  an  inttTmediate  cat 
relatively  to  another  cause.  And  so  the  process  may, -indeed  mu 
indefinitely — until  we  come  to  that  wh  is  no  longer  relative,  oi 
and  effect,'  but  absolute,  i.  e.  to  true  Being. 

"With  regard  to  oar  'perception'  or  hypothesis  of  an  external 
world :  spiritualiBm  only  brings  hack  the  first,  or  instinctive,  which 
neuessarily  subjective.     Wo  do  not  go  far  enough  back  in  putting  thi 
perception  of  the  external  world  as  primary :  we  forget  the  effect  on 
of  education,  of  being  taagkt  from  our  earliest  years  that  there  is  a  ;  " 
eical  world.     "We  can  recall  facts  wh  may  show  us  that  it  it  is  not 
inarj,  even  as  we  remember  thinking  that  the  trees  moved  whi 
■were'  riding.     Spiritualism.  I  say,  brings  back  the  first  subjective  vii 
not  longer  as  a  mere  fact,  hut  as  necessary.     It  shows  us  its  cause,  s 
this  of  course  by  means  of  an  examination  of  the  external  or  hypotl 
BIB, — I  must  see  in  more  detail  how  our  hypothesis, or  belief  In  eitei' 
Ifatare,  is  a  mere  negation ;  a  suppression  of  the  fact,  a  linking  qf 
with  a  more  remote  instead  of  the  intermediate  cause.   Ve  think  Gi 
act  directly  produces  the  physical ;  whereas  it  produces  it  throi 
man's  not-being  or  death.     This  we  have  suppressed  (i.  e.  science 
It  is  like  the  '  development  of  humanity  '  theory  to  account  for  th»' 
Iliad  :  linking  it  directly  with  the  '  development  of  humanity'  is  tha 
hypothesis  ;  wh  leaves  out  Homer,  even  as,  in  linking  the  physical 
world  directly  with  God's  creative  act,  we  leave  out  man's  death.    And 
the  same  necessity  exists  for  bringing  both  back. 

Comtc's  idea  of  ignoring  the  absolute  is  like  accepting  the  Iliad 
eimply  as  a  fact,  and  not  asking  any  questions  about  either  Homer  ot 
humanity.     Which  indeed  would  have  this  justification  :  viz,,  that 
neither  Homer  as  an  arbitrary  fact,  nor  the  development  of  humanity 
■without  Homer,  sufficiently  accounts  for  it.     So,  neither  the  theological 
nor  the  metaphysical  view  accounts  for  the  world.     But  surely  the 
act  of  God  and  man's  death   together  do.     The  great  point  is  that  of 
man's  actual  death;  it  is  the  'not'  wh'matter.'or  the  hypothesis,  reveals. 
"this  tile  thelogical  view  does  not  recognize,  and  so  makes  death  a 
special  affair,  and  one  of  difficulty  and  embarrassment.  It  has  excluded 
it  from  its  proper  place  as  the  cause  of  tjie  materiality,  or  inertia,  of 
nature,  and  of  course  finds  it  a  constant  difficulty.     This  puts  theology 
wrong  in  relation  to  the  Bible, wh  is  based  on  that  fact  from  first  to  last. 
This    is    the    key   to   the     embarrasBmenta    of    theology;    it   has    to 
introduce  man's  death,  as  a  fact,  into  a  system  which  truly    rests 
upon  that  fact,  and  yet  is  considered  to  be  independent  of  it.     iTust 
as  if,  having  refused  to  admit  Homer  as  author  of  the  Iliad,  men  shd 
etill  be  trying  to  bring  him  in  as  in  some  mysterious  way  connected 
with  it,  as  having — heaven  knows  what — deteriorated  it,  or  something. 
Science  on  the  other  hand  looks  at  the  'not'  as  being  itself  the  fnct,  and 
ignores  the  actual  fact  itself,  altogether.     The  oneness  of  the  two,  in 
spite  of  their  apparent  hostility,  is  evident. 

Thus  actualisra  brings  back  the  first  (or  instinctive)  subjectivencfts 
of  perception,  and  shows  its  cause ;  reveals  the  fact  of  it ;  mak 
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kaow  it.    The  ivJteiiieq^  th^9,  iiM^erpnetii^  the  volmoim  into  tb#  koffw^ 
interprets  the  physical  into  the  moral.     And  this  clearly  implies  its 
showing  'matter'  to  be  from  a  moral  ^not.'  There  is  no  other  possibility  * 
of  its  interpreting  the  one  into  the  other :  this  moral  'not'  ifi  involTed 
in  that  statement. 

ActuaLism  is  only  the  intellect  doing  for  the  whole  what  it  does  smir- 
cessively  for  each  of  the  parts.     It  is  the  exclusion  of  a  hypothesis,  a 
'not :'  or  rather  it  is  a  transfeiring  a  'not'  from  without  to  within.     It 
is  but  showing  us  why  there  must  be  this  subjective  passion  in  us,  wh 
makes  us  infer  the  external  world  (and  such  a  one);  yiz.,  love  actii^  on 
fnot.'^It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  first  must  ever  be  subjective; 
and  that  what  we  call  perception  of  the  external  must  necessarily  be 
a  second,  a  hypothesis  (or  nutrition).    The  not  recogni;sing  this  has  put 
us  wrong,  has  made  us  think  of  '  our  senses  deceiving  us,'  ^c.     The 
truly  instinctive  must  be  that  wh  recognizes  sensations  as  in  ua,  8urely 
this  is  before  intellect  properly  so  called.    Surely  intellect  begins  with 
the  first  inference,  i.  e.  hypothesis.     And  is  not  that  the  first  conception 
of  the  external  ?    As  for  children,  when  they  first  perceive  or  infer  the 
external,  their  apparent  knowledge  of  ^things,'  as  external  and  acting 
in  relation  to  them  appropriately,  by  no  means  involves  that  they  h^ve 
any  such  conception  as  that  of  '  external  things,'  or  that  all  is  not 
purely  subjective  to  them.     An  infant  (even  anencephalous)  suoks  iqv- 
mediately ;  but  it  knows  nothing  of  any  breasts.  (Jhildren  act  well  and 
truly  in  relation  to  '  external  thmgs,'  not  knowing  that  there  are,  or 
thinking  whether  there  are,  any  external  thii^gs  at  all,  conscious  only  of 
sensations  purely  subjective,  but  prompted  thereby  to  actions  wh  are 
perfectly  adapted  to  their  relation  to  '  things.'  (Ths  s^o^  with  respect 
to  animals). 

This  suggests  (among  other  thoughts)  how  we  may  be  acting  with  a 
true  reference  to  spiritual  things,  infi^ienced  by  them  and  responding  to 
them,  and  taking  our  place  among  them,  whiie  utterly  unconscious  and 
unthinking  of  them.     While  engaged  with  our  own  sensations  alone 
(wh  material  things  are,  when  regarded  as  physical  only^  we  yet  are' 
truly  acting  among,  and  in  relation  tp,  spiritual  facts — itnough  we  are 
heedless  of  them  utterly  and  do  not  perceive  them  at  all.     Yes ;  our 
unconsciousness  of  the  spiritual,  while  yet  that  is  the  whole  fact,  is 
like  a  child,  playing  with  'things'  and  educated  by  them,  without  an^ 
thought  but  of  his  own  sensations.       After  a  time,  that  wb  'vas  to  him 
a  mere  sensation  becomes  to  him  a  '  thing.'     The  perception  of  physi- 
cal 'things'  is  an  interpretation  of  the  physical  sensation.    Humanity  is 
such  a  child — taking  no  thought  but  of  the  physical,  and  educated 
thereby  to  see  true  '  existence.' 

It  is  quite  right  that  man  shd  perceive  the  material  world ;  this  is 
perceiving  the  '  not,'  wh  is  the  great  thing  foy  him  to  know.     Save  sa 
knowing  this  'not'  in  himseU  he  cannot  be  saved ;  and  he  must  first 
perceive  or  'suppose'  this  'not'  as  external,  before  he  can  know  it  as 
internal  (this  we  know  by  the  history  of  the  human  mind).     This  is 
why  man  is  in  a  material  world  :  to  show  him  the  'not'  in  himself 
he  must  first  see  it  as  without  (i.  e.  humanity  must),  and  then  he  will 
come  to  know  it  as  within.      (In  the  meantime  individual  men,  feeling 
it  by  conscienoe  and  revelatipn,  are  redeemed.)      This  is  the  infancy,  of 
l^mpa^ni^ty ,-  and  atill  a?  we  0e^  i^  t^ie  wmiU  worl4i  the  embi^ypiuo 
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Cam  renudns.  Ham&nity  ia  juet  now  waking  up  flrom  peroeiTing  only 
its  own  sensations  to  perceive  the  actual  aronnd  ;  just  a«  when  a  child 
fint  interprets  its  sensationa  into  external  things. 

As  matter  is  a  '  not,'  things  are  (i.  e.  are  things  or  real)  only  trait. 
the  spiritoal  in  them,  or  to  wh  they  have  relation.  With  regard  to  otxt 
conviction  of  the'reality'of  that  wh  we  perceive  by  the  senses — this  is  no 
argument  against  ite  being  a  secondary  process,  or  inference.  We  iU 
rectly  '  perceive  '  distance  ;  wh  wo  now  know  to  be  a  secondary  and  wy 
quired  inference. 

J^ow,  seeing  the  meaning,  relation,  and  use  of  '  matter,' it  will  he 
interesting  to  trace  the  action  of  the  human  mind  in  respect  to  it,  how 
it  was  introduced, and  is  developed  and  excluded — especially  Berkeley^ 
part. — All  observation  of  the  physical  is  Bubjeetive.     For  this  very 
reason  it  is  bo  indispenaible  to  science — not  for  itself,  but  for  what  it 
reveals.     Save  by  accurately  exploring  that  wh  is  within  ua,  how  can 
we  know  that  wh  is  without  us  7     How  could  we  have  known  the  r^* 
volution  of  the  earth,  save  by  exactly  exploring  and  making  a  hypotli- 
esis  of  our  sensations,  viz.  the  motions  wh  we  saw  of  sun  and  stars.  So, 
how  can  we  know  that  spiritual  Being  that  is  acting  on  and  involving  ut^ 
save  by  accurately  exploring  (and  making  hypotheses  of)  our  sensa- 
tiona;  viz.,   those   'things'  which  we  see  and    feel  as   the    material 
world? 

A  child  studies  his   sensations  first,   as  merely  physical :  and  froa 
inch  study  he  infers  or  perceives  external  things.     He  raises,  so,  his 
■ensations  from  the  material  unto  the  mental.     Surely  our  perception  u 
ofthe  physical.is  'mental  sensation.'  And  as  mere  bodily  sensations  are 
interpreted  by  a  child  into  mental  sensations,  or  perception  of  physical 
things  (his  own  body  included) ;  so  out  mental  sensations  are  (now)  in- 
terpreted into  actual  (spiritual  or  moral)  sensations :  i.  e.  we  perceive 
the  actnal  cause,  as  before  we  perceived  the  physical  cause.     So  the  in- 
tellect interprets  the  unknown  material  into  the  known  moral.    And  as, 
by  our  mental  sensations,  we  come  to  perceive  our  own  bodies  among 
other  things, ;  so,  by  our  interpretation  of  the  physical  into  the  actual, 
we  come  to  perceive  our  own  spiritual  'not-being.'     As  we  come  topep- 
oeiva  that  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  comes  from  our  own  bodiea, 
i.  «.  by  the  relation  of  the  body  to  the  mind — that  by  it  we  are  in  rela- 
tion to  the  externa!  world — so  we  come  to  see  how,  by  our  spiritual  not- 
being,  we  are  in  relation  with  the  spiritual;  how  we  must,  by  that,  havs 
pasiiion,  be  as  we  are.     Save  by  our  bodies  there  wd  be  in  us  no  paaaioa 
from  the  spiritual  world :  and  if  no  passion,  no  life — life  is  from  paft« 
BJOn ;  passion  controlled.     I   have  seen  how  spiritual  Being  is  in  not*. 
being;  8o  now  I  see  how  it  is  from  not-being.    Without  passion,  no  law, 
no  right,  no  love ;  this  not-being  is  necessary  for  our  rising  to  love.    By 
our  not-being  we  are  to  the  spiritual  world  as  by  our  bodiea  (and  their 
senses)  to  the  physical.     But  now  the  unification  ;  the  spiritnal  and  tbfl 
physical  are  oiie ;  thia  physical  is  the  spiritual,  only  made  physical  by 
our  'not.'     So  our  bodies  are  the  very  fact  of  our  spiritual  not-being,  i.o. 
our  materiality  :  by  them  we  have  passion,  which  ia  truly  spiritu^  (« 
action)  in  relation  to  our  '  not,' 

Is  the  motion  of  the  ean  objective  or  subjective  ?     I  say  subjectiTa. 
Was  astronomy  made  by  studying  the  objective  or  the  subjective  ? 
Clearly  by  stadyinf;  the  sabjeotive  under  the  impression  that  it  was  ol 
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jectiye.    This  we  And  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  one  Science  wh 
is  in  a  sense  perfect,  of  wh  we  can  say  that  we  know  something.    I  as- 
sert of  all  Science  that  its  'observation'  is  of  the  subjective.     It  is  true 
we  think  it  is  external,  but  that  is  only  till  we  find  out  the  truth :  it 
does  not  make  it  any  the  less  what  it  is,  because  we  mistake  about  it. 
And  now,  having  found  out  the  law  of  the  case,  we  shd  do  much  better 
to  recognize  it  constantly,  and  to  know  that  observation  is  necessarily 
of  the  subjective  (as  thus  defined) — this  subjective  having  of  course  an 
'  external '  cause.  By  '  the  subjective  '  of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  wh 
has  no  cause,  that  wh  is  the  moral,  and  not  in  time ;  I  mean  that  it  ex- 
ists only  in  relation  to  us,  and  that  without  us  it  wd  not  be ;  it  is  an* 
efiect  in  or  on  us  of  some  cause,  this  cause  being  either  internal  or  ex- 
ternal ;  but  ultimately  (except  in  the  case  of  our  own  act  or  the  moral) 
of  course  external.     So  one  comes  again  to  see  that  all  but  the  moral  is 
*  not.' 

I  think  I  have  seen  that  where  there  is  a  'jiot'  there  must  be  Time  : 
can  I  equally  well  see  that  there  must  also  be  space  ?  Space  has  to  do 
with  the  bodily,  the  material ;  mnst  I  not  trace  the  relation  of  bodily  to 
mental?  "Was  it  the  bodily  or  material — ^the  space,  and  not  the  time— that 
came  from  the  Fall  ?  It  is  as  if  the  material  was  the  not-mental :  yet 
are  the  bodily  and  mental  two  halves  of  one  whole,  and  apparently  cor- 
relative. Adam  surely  could  not  have  been  a  merely  emotional  or  in- 
tellectual Being  (arbitrary)  and  not  strictly  a  moral  one?  How,  as  not 
having  passion  ? 

I  do  truly  exclude  matter,  in  showing  how  it  must  be ;  how  inertia 
must  be  (to  our  perception)  in  Kature,  because  it  is  in  ourselves.  Just 
as,  showing  how  the  motions  of  the  sun  must  be  in  our  perception  be- 
cause the  motion  is  of  ourselves,  we  do,  so,  exclude  it  from  Nature,  and 
show  that  it  is  not  real  (or  thingal).  I  believe  that  motion  is  a  'not' — 
subjective  also.  See  how  it  belongs  to  matter :  matter  and  motion  are 
both  truly  *  not,'  i.  e.  from  the  *  not,'  therefore  both  are  subjective. 

I  begin  to  see  now  that  we  must  put  the  motion  or  force  before  the 
matter — that  motion  or  force  is  truly  our  way  of  perceiving  the  spirit- 
ual,and  that /rom  it  we  infer,or  are  obliged  to  'suppose, 'matter.  It  is  not 
'  matter  and  therefore  motion,'  but  '  motion  and  therefore  matter '    By 
the  'not'  in  us  we  perceive  the  spiritual  as  motion ;  therefore  we  infer 
necessarily  matter  or  inertia.    We  must  look  primarily  at  the  motion : 
so  one  has  the  idea  of  being  in  action.     We  have  been  dealing  first  with 
that  wh  is  last,  as  we  ever  do ;  we  have  put  matter, the  hypothesis,  be- 
fore force,  the  perception.     (Matter  is  to  force  as  mental  to  bodily  or 
sensational).     Bather,  surely  it  is  thus  :  our  'not'  makes  us  perceive 
the  spiritual  as  sensation  or  passion.     This  compels  us  to  the  '  mental 
sensation'  of  force ;  this  to  that  of  '  matter.'    By  matter  the  moral  is 
revealed.   This  '  matter,'  with  its  laws,  is  the  hypothesis,  the  nutrition. 
By  our  'not'  the  spiritual  is  sensation,  i.  e.  passion,  to  us :  this  is  just 
what  it  must  be,  by  least  resistance,  or  as  the  fact  of  Love.     Here  is 
sensation — now  can  I  not  find  why  it  is  each.  (Surely  there  is  a  kind  of 
organization  in  this).     The  sensation  is  the  fact,  the  passion  from  the^ 
^ot';  all  the  mental  is  hypothesis  merely. 

Sensation,  or  passion,  implies  a  'not';  we  cannot  think  of  it  without 
recognizing  the  inertia.     Descartes'  '  cogito,  ergo  sum"  puts  thinking, 
wh  is  a  passion^  in  a  relation  wh  action  only  ahd  hold.    The  true  fomiL 
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of  that  wd  be :  '  I  haTe  passion,  and  therefore  there  is  not  7.'  And 
here  is  a  key  to  the  universe :  it  is  the  iiot  I  of  wh  we  are  consciousy 
as  we  shd  be,  that  being  the  fact — humanity  being  dead. 

The  true  philosophy  demands  no  assumptions,  wants  just  the  simple 
fact,  viz.  sensation :  from  sensation  all  follows.  And  see  now  how  such 
a  speculation  as  the  non-existence  of  matter  takes  its  place  as  a  simple, 
familiar  idea,  a  natural  part  of  the  ordinary  use  of  reason.  Surely  all 
the  contradictions  wh  arise  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  a  *  real  mat- 
ter * — ^time,  space,  and  so  on — are  simply  the  result  of  our  treating  as 
absolute  that  wh  is  only  relative. 

What,  on  my  view  of  the  physical,  and  of  the  nature  and  relations  of 
the  mental,  is  the  part  and  position  of  Art^  of  the  ideal  ?  Is  it  subor- 
dinate as  confined  to  the  physical — tending  to  crmtpensate  for  the  non- 
perception  of  the  spiritual. 

Note  how  my  excluding  the  *  inertia '  in  Nature  necessitated  my 
perceiving  it  in  ourselves.     See  the  mechanical  process,  as  in  life  ;  the 
function  produces  new  nutrition.      Just  as  excluding  the  motion  from 
the  heavens  necessitated  its  being  perceived  as  subjective.     Similarly  I 
found,  after  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  least  resistance,  the  necessity 
of  something  answering  to  it :  the  force  it  produced  revealed  the  moral. 
I  must  look  back  on  this  course  of  thought  (wherein  I  have  recognized 
the  '  not '  in  us)  in  this  light ;  as  necessitated  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
*  not,'  or  matter,  from  without. 

Is  the  relation  of  the  organic  to  the  inorganic  world  parallel  to  that 
of  mental  to  bodily  ?  the  organic  exists  to  bring  the  inorganic  into  the 
spiritual  (i.  e.  in  man)  :  for  and  from  man  it  exists.     Surely  by  this 
means  we  shall  get  at  the  true  conception  of  this  inorganic  world.     It 
is  a  life,  but  not  such  to  us.     A.nd  the  intellect  and  the  organic  world 
are  each  a  nutrition ;  each  consisting  of  many  nutritions  and  functions : 
the  great  function  being  the  production  of  the  spiritual,  i.e.  the  human. 
Organic  life  causes  the  inorganic  to  become  human ;  i.  e.  to  become  spi- 
ritual, or  subservient  to  the  spiritual.  The  mental  life  causes  the  bodily 
or  sensational  to  be  the  same.     How  beautiful,  so,  appears  the  parallel 
between  the  organic  and  the  mental  development; and  especially  perhaps 
the  parallel  between  the  bodily  and  instinctive  and  the  inorganic ;  and 
the  relation  of  our  senses  to  the  inorganic :  the  correspondence  between 
them  and  the  physical  forces.     Can  I  not  arrive  now  at  the  reason  of 
our  senses ;  regarding  them  as  one  with  the  inorganio  world,  and  the 
mental  life  as  one  with  the  organic  ?    Does  it  not  seem  as  if  we  mnst 
be  such,  nensationally,  by  virtue  of  our  birth,  as  it  were — ^because  the 
race  is  such,  of  wh  humanity  is  one  member  ?    Or  rather,  remembering 
the  oneness  of  all, can  we  not  see  that  our  bodily  nature  or  senses^must  be 
such  because  all  the  spiritual  must  be  truly  such  (diflPering  only  by  more 
or  less),  even  as,  in  the  physical,  all  is  one  fact — foivn  only  difiering, 
and  development.     So  a  'not'  in  respect  to  the  spiritual  must  result  in 
just  such  senses  as  ours,  and  therefore  in  just  such  a  bodily  world ;  tho', 
by  virtue  of  that  oneness,  the  forms  might  be  infinitely  various? — Is  it 
not  almost  as  if  the  inorganic  world  were  the  *  form'  under  wh  we  per- 
ceive the  life  of  our  mother  ?  and  it  comes  to  us ;  we  are  made,  nourished 
by  it ;  yet  surely  only  in  this  embryonic  state.     Is  not  humanity  still 
embryonic  ?  do  we  receive  force  or  Being  from  the  inorganic  world,  even 
as  the  foetus  from  its  mnthsr ;  and  this  is  by  the  senses  2  will  not  this 
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be  the  clue  ?  by  the  senses  we  have  the  mental  nutrition,   even  as  the 
bodily  by  digestion.     Especially  consider  how  what  we  observe  and 
study  as  external  is  truly  subjective :  or  is  it  as  milk  to  a  sucking 
child  ? 

In  mathematics,  we  take  in  the  new  as  unknown,  and  make  hypothe- 
ses wh  reveal  the  known ;  so  we  get  as  necessary  that  wh  was  to  us  ar- 
bitrary. 

The  chest  is  filled  with  air  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  i.  e. 
by  the  application  of  a  *  not.'     The  mechanism  of  respiration  is  by  the 

*  not ' — by  a  relative  vacuum. 

Berkeley  is  as  if  one  denied  the  motion  of  the  heavens  altogether,  re- 
garding it  as  illusion :  one  wd  never  so  discover  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
So  some  deny  *  eternal  punishment  *  because  others  see  it  wrongly : 
therefore  they  cannot  learn  the  truth  from  wh  it  is.    Surely  the  process 
with  Copernicus  must  first  have  been  a  conviction  that  the  external  mo- 
tions could  not  be ;  only  so  could  he  have  been  forced  to  the  motion  of 
the  earth :  [just  as  with  respect  to  matter — seeing  the  external  inertia 
could  not  be,  forces  us  to  the  internal].      I  see  now  this  is  the  way  hy- 
potheses are  excluded — this  perception  that  they  cannot  be      So  surely 
in  respect  to  the  hypothesis  that  there  never  lived  a  Homer :  this  must 
have  been  excluded  by  the  mere  perception,  that  it  could  not  be.     But 
also,  there  are  arguments  for  this,  and  all  such  exclusions. 

Does  not  interpretation  consist  in  rightly  connecting  effects  and  causes  ; 
putting  together  that  wh  truly  is  together,  not  that  wh  seems  to  be  so  ? 
for  always  the  apparent  connection  of  things  is  different  from  that  wh 
truly  exists.     I  seem  here  to  be  coming  to  the  *  mental  nutrition  *  or 
hypothesis.     Is  not  this  seeming  the  very  fact  of  hypothesis  ;  viz.  the 
putting  the  fact  as  if  it  were  its  own  cause,  i.  e.  as  if  it  were  arbitrary 
— e.  g.  in  the  doctrine  of  specific  tendency  (to  vital  forms),  or  in  that  of 
the  *  vital  force,'  I  have  noticed  that  they  are  mere  statements  of  the 
facts  or  phna  themselves.     Is  not  hypothesis  just  this :  the  fact  sup- 
posed as  the  cause  of  itself?  so  it  is  a  'not*  put  for  Being.  The  material 
world,  wh  is  the  great  and  *  typical '  hypothesis,  is  exactly  the  fact  of 
our  subjective  passion  put  as  its  own  cause ;  it  is  the  effect  on  ourselves 

*  supposed '  as  external  and  the  cause  of  itself.     Now  why  does  it  ever 
seem  to  us  that  a  fact  is  its  own  cause  ? — Also  can  we  not,   by  this 
thought,  deal  better  with  hypotheses  ?     Look  at  this  one  of  specific 
tendency  to  form  ;  remembering  that,  as  a  hypothesis,  it  is  the  simple 
fact  that  all  living  things  have  special  forms,  how  must  we  seek  to  in- 
terpret it  ?     By  finding  out  the  causes  of  such  special  forms ;  or  rather 
the  cause  of  *  form  ' — so  the  hjrpothesis  is  destroyed.     Now  apply  this 
universally.     The  interpretation  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  material  world 
is  to  find  the  caitse  of  the  fact  of  our  having  such  sensations  (wh  fact, 
put  as  its  own  cause,  is  the  'material  world')  i.  e.  to  find  out  the  'spi- 
ritual,' &c.,  wh  is  to  be  done  of  course  by  studying  the  fact  itself,  (or 
the  hypothesis  ?) 

Necessarily  we  invent  or  suppose  hypotheses.     We  may  see  this  in 
the  hypothesis  of  'specific  tendency;'  we  may  see  it    also  in  relatioi 
to  the  '  material  world,'  to  wh  we  necessarily  refer  our  own  passion  as 
external.     And,  in  general,  do  we  not  see  in  it  as  it  were  an  assertion 
of  our  spirituality  ?  viz.  a  putting  the  thing  or  fact  as  absolute,  as  cause 
of  itself,  as  denying  time.     Our  spiritual  Being  thus  asserts  ifeelf  in 
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ertia  in  the  tbing ;  it  is  not  suitable  for  absolnte  extBtence,  being  nO^^I 
spiritual  or  inoriii.     Only  the  morni  can  be  absolute,  because  it  only  it 
complete  ;  it  includes  at  once  the  fact  and  the  law  of  it.  ,  Of  all  that  is 
not  moral  we  may  ask  '  why,'  thence  indeed  comes  the  hypotheaia  ;  but 
atill  the  question  retnma,  as  to  this  hypothesis — wJiff  ?  and  thia  ia  an*- 
wored  by  examination  of  the  fact  and  so  discovery  of  its  cauae.     In 
truth,  the  'why'  of  the  fact  and  of  the  hypothesis  are  the  same  (thus 
comes  the  unifieatino) ;  e.  g.  the  'why'  of  the  'apecifio  tendcaey'  ia  one 
w.th  the  'why'  of  the  form,  of  each  form.     The  !aw  of  least  resistance 
showa  how  thia  'specific  tendency'  or  'form' must  be.  Butitia  the  'why* 
of  ths  fact  that  we  discover — not  primarily  of  the  hypothesis.     The 
discovering  of  the  'why'  of  the  fact  at  once  overthrows  the  hypotheaia 
by  afaowing  how  it  is  and  must  be.     Actualism  shows  us  both  that  the 
material  is  not,  and  that  we  muit  'perceive'  it.     Having  a  hypothe3ia,or 
physical  fact  put  as  its  own  cause,  we  necessarily  exclude  this  and  learn 
the  cause.     This  necessity  is  from  our  spiritual  Being ;  the  very  aame 
necessity  virh  makes  us  introduce  the  hypothesis,  makes  us  exclude  it ; 
for  the  hypothosis  is  hut  an  unifying,  a  putting  one  for  many. 

Here  also  is  the  philosophy  of  the  reference  of  physical  facts  or  laws 
to  God's  direct  action  [as  that  He  '  gives  life,'  '  causea  specific  form,' 
that  force  is  '  His  agency  or  will,'  &c.1     It  ia  the  same  as  the  earlier 
[instinctive]  reference  of  each  particular  fact  to  tho  Divine  action.     It 
la  the  same  error :  a  supposing  that  God  does  physical  and  not  moral 
things.     When  any  such  'law'  yields  to  a  larger,  God's  direct  action  ia 
simply  put  farther  off,  and  the  case  remains  esaentially  the  same  as  be- 
fore.    "We  bring  in  God's  physical   action  merely  with  the  effect  of 
staving  off  phyaical  research,  and  preventing  ourselves  from  seeing  His 

moral  action,  His  self-sacrifice.     [ observes,  '  Creation  from  no 

thing'  clearly  means  self-sacrifice  ;  it  is  creation  from  Himself.] 

The  point  of  hypothesis  is,  that  it  is  the  statement  of  the  fact  as  ob- 
ceasary,  i.  e.  as  if  it  were  necessary,  but  without  any  real  or  true  neces- 
aity  shown.  A  'not'  ia  put  for  the  necessity ;  (arbitrariness  for  neces- 
aity)  :  e.  g.  the  doctrine  of  'specific  tendency'  seems  to  make  the  special 
forms  of  living  things  necessary,  hut  does  not  truly  do  so.  It  is  as  if 
necessity  were  inferred  instinctively  from  the  fact  of  Being.  The  source 
of  hypothesis  is  the  demand  of  man  (or  Nature)  to  have  every  fact  «*• 
cwary.  Again  the  spiritual  is  here ;  for  this  demand  for  necessity  ia  a 
demand  for  law.  It  is  because  all  true  Being  ia  necessary;  i.  e.  it  is 
action,  one  with  law — i.  e.  is  Love.  Science  ran  end  nowhere  but  is 
Actualiam,  in  the  recognition  of  Love  as  the  only  true  or  absolute 
Being. 

Gravitation  is  exactly  a  hypothesis  in  this  sense — a  fact  supposed  aa 
its  own  cause.     What  we  have  to  do  is  to  find  out  tB%  bodies  attract 
eaoh  other — thin  we  at  once  exclude  the  '  hypothesis  '  and  see  it  neoee- 
•ary-     So  '  chemical  affinity  '  surely  is  just  a  bypothcais.     And  indeed 
are  not  all  '  appropriate  ideas  (Wbewelt)  Just  hypotheses  in  this  sense  t 
But  they  are  good  in  their  way  ;  for  they  mark  the  perception  of  tbe 
fact ;  though  they  are  absurd  when  si^posed  as  cauaet  of  the  facts. 
They  necessarily  arise  with  the  perception  of  any  fact :  we  may  say 
that  no  fact  is  truly  perceived  sare  in  and  by  means  of  such  a  hypoth- 
•fii.    It  not  this  a  law  of  our  intellectual  life  7    So  our  hypothesis  of 
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an  external  world  is  simply  our  way  of  perceiving  the  fSftct  of  our  pai- 
jsion.  So,  before  the  interpretation,  the  hypothesis  cannot  be  discarded ; 
to  deny  it  is  to  deny  the  fact.      (E.  g.,  we  must  believe  in  gravitation, 
until  we  know  why  bodies  approach ;  in  specific  tendency,  until  we 
know  why  all  forms  are ;  in  chemical  affinity,  and  chemical  elements 
and  compounds,  until  we  know  the  *why'  of  the  phna.)     Is  not  this 
partly  the  intention  of  cause  and  effect  ?  the  h3^othesis  stands  to  us 
for  a  cause ;  and  of  course,  as  nothing  can  be  without  a  cause,  to  deny 
this,  wh  is  to  us  the  cause,  is  virtually  to  deny  the  effect  or  fact.     This 
is  both  why  we  suppose  the  hypothesis  and  why  we  cannot  give  it  up* 
Hypothesis  aeema  to  supply  a  cause  without  truly  doing  so ;  it  seems 
also  to  supply  a  lafio.      It  gives  us  something,  or  rather  some  '  not,'  wh. 
is  so  intangible  and  obscure  that  we  may  fancy  it  (according  as  we  are 
devout  and  undevout),  either  existing  by  itself,  or  immediately  depend- 
ent upon  God.    It  serves  to  hide  the  gap  as  it  were  ;  it  '  conceals  our 
ignorance.' 

The  philosopher  could  not  think  of  the  individual /oc/  (e.  g.,  chemi- 
cal union)  as  existing  of  itself;  nor  the  man  of  piety  as  being  di- 
rectly caused  by  God ;  but  each  of  them  puts  this  fact  as  a  hypothesis  % 
viz.,  supposes  a  '  chemical  affinity ;'  and  then  they  can  think  of  it,  each 
one  as  suits  him  best.  So  hypothesis  lures  us  on,  encourages  us  at  first, 
making  us  think  we  know  something.  Then,  by  failing,  it  reveals  to 
us  the  fact.  I  see  better  from  this  again  how  all  observation  is  truly 
subjective,  is  of  our  own  sensations — *  hypostatized.' 

The  <  material  world  '  is  exactly  a  hypothesis.  Men  can  either  refer 
it  to  '  God's  direct  act,'  or  suppose  it  to  exist  of  itself,  without  at  once 
perceiving  the  absurdity.  But,  like  all  hypotheses,  it  exists  only  to  be 
excluded.  [I  must  think  how,  in  this  view,  hypothesis  corresponds  to 
the  '  vital  state :'  is  it  a  separation  of  that  wh  is  one?  like  our  supposi- 
tion of  two  distinct  universes — a  physical  and  a  spiritual.]  The  hy- 
pothesis of  the  'material  world '  enables  us  to  imagine  as  being  by  itself, 
or  God  as  directly  doing,  what  we  could  not  otherwise.  We  will  not 
conceive  God  as  directly  producing  our  sensations ;  nor  can  we  conceive 
of  their  existing  merely  by  themselves, 'absolutely.'  But  by  this  hypoth- 
esis we  conceive  God  as  producing  our  sensations  Tin  a  general  way) 
without  being  shocked  by  it.  When  we  find  out  (by  examining  the 
facts  of  this  material  world)  what  i$  the  cause  of  our  sensations — viz., 
moral  Being-act  in  relation  to  our  not-action — then  we  see  at  once 
God's  act,  and  how  it  must  produce  our  perception  of  a  material 
world. 

How  evidence  accumulates  on  all  sides,  that  there  is  no  connecting 
the  material  (and  we  shd  equally  say  the  mental),  as  a  true,  'actual' 
existence,  with  the  moral,  the  absolute,  or  that  wh  truly  is.      Has  not 
the  great  difficulty  here  been  from  the  confusion  of  'mind*  with  'spirit?' 
not  seeing  that  matter  and  intellect  are  parallel,  and  alike  passion,  i.  e. 
not  actual.     Berkeley  erred  here,  with  his  act  of  God  upon  the  mind ; 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  matter  and  leave  intellect ;  the  two  are  one,  and 
have  a  common  fact.     Our  'actual'  must  be  the  moral  alone.     With  re- 
gard to  all  the  physical  and  mental,  in  the  known  and  essential  fact  of 
its  being  passion  (i.  e.  dependent  on  inertia),  is  involved  that  it  is  not 
actual. 

Can  I  not  see  that  our  mn — the  immense  [orb  in  the  centre — is  ex- 
actly a  hypothesis,  in  the  sense  I  describe  | 
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*  The  supposition  that  the  objecK^  of  science  is  to  know  about  material 
(physical)  things  as  such,  that  when  all  is  known  (that  we  can  know  at 
least)  they  will  still  be  such  as  we  now  think  them,  this  it  is  wh  puts 
science  wrong,  and  gives  a  false  bias  to  scientific  minds.      Of  course 
under  this  persuasion  they  think  that  nothing  larger  or  higher  can  be 
done.     The  measuring  of  forces,  and  seeing  that  force  is  always  *  con- 
served,' &c.,  bounds  their  horizon.     These  relations  of  forces  are  the 
limit  of  their  ideas  of  possible  knowledge.  They  come  thus  (and  right- 
ly) to  give  up  all  idea  of  absolute  knowledge ;  for  the  absolute  is  not 
in  the  physical.     They  pan  aim  only  at  knowledge  of  relations.     There 
is  no  remedy  for  this,  but  actualism  :  but  placing  the  incrtia(of  nature) 
in  ourselves.     [Is  not  the  material  external  to  humanity;  and  the  men- 
tal, internal  ?]      How,  e.  g.,  could  there  have  been  any  physical  as- 
tronomy, any  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  causes  of  the  heavenly  motions, 
until  it  was  known  that  the  earth  moves  and  not  the  stars  ?     So  we 
can  know  nothing  truly  of  nature  until  we  see  that  the  *  passion '  is 
our  own. 

'  I  must  reconsider  my  use  of  the  word  *  hypothesis.'     Have   I   not 
granted  it  too  high  a  standing?  e.  g.,  the  doctrine  of  'gravitation'  or 

*  specific  tendency  to  form,'  &c.,  a  'power  of  repair' — such  things  we 
hardly  considered  as  hypotheses  (though  they  ought  to  be  so),  but 
rather  as  established  fact.     The  term  'hypothesis'  is  rather  applied  to 
conceptions  of  what  might  have  been,  than  to  mere  statements  of  that 
wh  is :  e.  g.,  the  *  nebular  hypothesis.'     In  what  sense  are  these  latter 
hypotheses  ?  to  what  do  they  answer  in  the  bodily  ?     By  what  term 
shd  we  express  those  mere  statements  of  the  facts  as  their  own  cause 
to  wh  I  have  been  referring  ? — (Is  it  not  by  seeing  the  apparent  sun, 
the  small  disc,  move  round  us  that  we  know  that  the  earth  moves  round 
a  vast  orb  ?) 

I  think  I  Fee,  though  it  is  dim  as  yet,  a  connection  between  sensa- 
tion and  *  force.'  We  say  *  it  is  only  force  that  produces  sensation ;' 
shd  we  not  invert  this  relation  ?  Starting  with  sensation,  must  we  not 
have  the  idea  of  force  or  forces  ?  So  the  conception  of  force,  into  wh 
all  nature  resolves  itself,  depends  immediately  on  sensation.  And  the 
idea  of  *  substance,'  wh  is  intermediate,  drops  out  as  it  were  (substance 
disappears,  as  in  Turner's  pictures).  Granted  *  sensation,' must  we  not 
conceive  just  such  forces?     Or  rather,  first  *  action,'  then  *  things,' then 

*  forces.' 

Only  think  of  God  *  creating  inertia ;'  it  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of 
« creating ;'  to  *  create  inertia,  is  to  destroy  (i.  e.  to  destroy  Being,  wh 
is  absurd :  inertia  may  be  destroyed).     The  only  admissible  idea  of  Be- 
ing, is  that  wh  makes  it  one  with  action.     The  whole  difficulty  has 
arisen  from  our  admitting  a  Being  apart  from  action,  fancying  that  a 
'thing'  can  he  and  yet  not  act.     Here  is  the  error  with  regard  to  the 
physical :  that  which  w,  acts ;  and  vice  versa.     Where  there  is  action 
there  is  Being ;  only  by  action  indeed  is  Being  known  (this  goes  far : 
apply  it,  e.g.,  to  God).  And  the  Being,  of  course,  is  such  as  the  action. 
Where  there  is  physical  action  there  is  physical  Being ;  and  only  there 
is  true  Being  where  true  action.  But  there  is  not  true  absolute  action  in 
the  physical  (this  is  the  great  law  of  the  conservation  offeree).  There- 
fore there  is,  in  the  physical,  no  true  or  absolute  Being.     The  inertia* 
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of  the  physical  (or  the  conservation  of  force)  is  the  first  postulate  of 
science,  or  its  last  result. 

I  say  the  inertia  of  the  physical  is  the  last  result  of  science — ^this  is 
the  universal  dominion  of  law.  Here  appears  another  view  of  the  end 
of  science  :  the  interpretation  of  the  physical  into  the  moral.  The  clear 
net  result  of  science  is  the  inertia,  i.e.  the  not  (absolute)  action,  of  the 
physical,  i.  e.  its  not  (absolute)  existence — the  disabusing  us  of  the  er- 
ror that  there  is  any  true  action  (i.  e.  any  true  Being),  except  the 
moral ;  all  else  is  passive  subjection  to  law,  is  relation  merely. 

The  question  of  ^axioms'  wants  more  looking  into.     It  does  not  do  to 
have  certain  things  laid  down  as  true  without  proof,  and  all  proving 
rest  upon  those  assertions.     I  think  I  find  axioms  to  be  mere  defini- 
tions, to  be  true  because  the  words  used  express  and  embody  certain  re- 
lations, wh  the  axioms  only  assert  explicitly,  but  wh  are  truly  in  the 
words— that  they  are  true  because  of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and 
may  be  proved  by  a  reference  to  such  meaning :  e,  g.,  *  the  whole  is 
greater  than  its  part.'     This  is  proved  by  reference  to  meaning  of  the 
words  '  whole '  and  *  part.'     So  *  motion  takes  least  resistance.'  *  A  child 
is  younger  than  its  father '  is  an  axiom:  it  is  proveable  by  referring  to 
meaning  of  the  word  father. 

Axioms  are  not  unproveable  ;  they  are  '  proveable,'  just  as  it  is  prove- 
able that  a  child  is  younger  than  his  father.    There  are  no  unproveable 
propositions ;  all  truth  rests  not  on  unproveable  propositions  (axioms), 
but  on  ideas.  There  is  a  great  diflference  ;  of  course  ideas  are  not  prove- 
able ;  for  proof  is  not  a  thing  appropriate  to  them. — Whence  are  ideas? 
direct  from  sensations  ?     Here  is  a  point  to  look  to — ^to  trace  ideas 
from  sensation.     Then,  having  ideas,  all  reasoning  (the  mental  life)  be- 
comes simple.      But  whence  the  relations  between  ideas  which  are  the 
basis  of  propositions  ?     Is  it  elective  affinities?  a  kind  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  ?  forces  inherent  as  it  were  in  them,  and  so  on  ?      Have  we 
not,  in  the  *  relations  '  (forces,  tendencies)  of  ideas,  a  parallel  to  the 
forces  of  the  material  world  ?     Shall  I  not  find  it  all  here  ?     Force  in 
the  relations  of  ideas  to  each  other,  just  as,  in  the  material^  in  the  re- 
lation of  ^things'  to  each  other. 

Propositions  respect  the  relations  of  ideas  to  each  other ;  and  all  of 
these  are  proveable.     There  is  no  failing  of  the  process  of  proof,  no 
falling  short,  in  the  sphere  to  wh  it  is  applicable,  viz.  in  relation  to 
propositions.     To  prove  an  idea  of  course  is  absurd  ;  but  as  soon  as  a 
relation  of  ideas  or  a  proposition  exists,  then  proof  is  available.      Axi- 
oms are  not  unproveable  in  the  sense  usually  meant. 

Now  farther  :  that  which  is  the  nature  of  the  proof  of  axioms,  must 
surely  be  the  nature  of  universal  proof :  i.  e.  proof  of  all  kinds  must 
lie  in  the  nature  of  the  ideas  themselves,  and  all  proof  must  be  matter 
of  definition  (only,  I  suppose,  more  or  less  complex,  and  therefore  more 
or  less  apparent).     An  axiom  is  only  a  proposition  proved  in  the  same 
way  as  all  others — but  of  the  simplest  nature;.       All  processes  of  proof 
must  be  just  bringing  down  the  special   proposition  to  some  simple 
ideas,  the  definition  of  wh  is  seen  to  involve  the  point  to  be  proved. 
But  proof  itself  is  ever  this  recognition  of  the  ideas  and  their  relation. 
Is  it  not  thus  indeed  that  every  truth  is,  when  it  is  fully  comprehended 
(i.  e.  the  ideas  truly  seen)  axiomatic  ?     This  matter  of  *  relation  of 
ideas '  must  be  a  form  of  *  action  in  least  resistance, '  surely.     I  hav« 
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n  this  of  lope.  And  now,  in  respect  to  the'primary  relationfl  o 
ideas,  how  do  they  come  under  such  a  view  ?  Surely  I  shd  be  ahlo 
see  Ihut.  Even  an  the  primary  relations  of  things,  atoms,  or  particl* 
must  be  Bnch  bIbo?  Should  it  not  be  therefore  that  such  ideas  shd  bo  | 
it  were  positive  and  negative,  ehd  present  a  relative  '  not  ?'  I  must  ■ 
how  the  bringing  one  idea  into  relation  with  another  must  present  a  d 
recti  on  of  less  resistance. 

I  seem  to  have  here  the  question  of  gravitation  again  as  it  i 
of  chemical  affinity.  Now,  by  a  solution  of  these  questions  ii 
mental,  I  believe  I  shall  solve  them  in  respect  to  the  material.  Whei 
are  the  forces  operative  ?  Trace  the  polar  relation  :  it  must  be  si 
respect  to  ideas.  And  see  how  the  forces  or  tendencies  are  from  a 
Or  can  I  trace  a  state  of  'equilibrium'  and  action  from  a  '  not  ?' 
the  state  of  equilibrium,  as  it  were,  that  wh  precedes  the  intellectnq 
ae  such — a  atate  quasi  spiritual  ?  Then,  as  all  material  action  (all  lifl 
is  from  a  'not'  bo  all  intellectual  action  (all  the  mental  life)  is  from  a 
'not'in  relation  to  the  meutal  making  direction  of  less  resistance,  relat' 
'not,'  and  in  consequence,  action.  Is  this  the  origin  of  the  mental  P 
beb"eve  it  [but  at  wh  end  are  we  to  look  for  the  equilibrium  to  wb  C 
'not'  is  applied  P]  So  the  intellectual,  as  the  material,  is  from  a 
the  whole  as  each,  each  new  intellectual  as  each  new  material  '  actioi 
from  a  relative  '  not,'  It  is  not  the  'not'  that  is  the  '  idea ;' 
passion  resulting  from  the  'not'  (as  with  'things').  I  have  before  b 
■ensation,  our  eenBes,  to  be  application  of  the  '  not.* 

To  go  back  again :  is  not  all  reasoniup  a  matter  of  relation  of  idea 
and  therefore  independent  of  external  things.     Our  ideas  are  the  o 
elements  concerned.     Just  as,  in  mathematics,  the  question  whether  fl 
tcmal  things  correspond  has  no  business  to  enter,  except  as  a 
ideas :  it  must  not  affect  the  process  of  reasoning.    This  is  the  dootr 
of  not  regarding  results  in  reasoning.     By  reasoning  up  te  inadmiBsil^ 
results  we  correct  our  premisses,  i.  e.  we  arrive  at  fresh  or  more  corre 
ideas.     With  regard  to  the  material  world,  and  the  evidence  on  wh  ^ 
believe  in  it,  observe  :  every  proposition  is  proveable ;  i.  e.  it  must  b 
involved  in  the  very  ideas  concerned  in  it.     Now  is  this  the  c 
the  proposition  that  there  is  a  material  world  ?  1  say  not,  and  that  it 
by  no  means  self-evident.      No  chain  binds  'existence'  and  'matter'  f 
gether,  as  in  the  ease  of  'part'  and  '  whole.'     Our  bad  reasoning  o 
subject  is  the  result  of  our  bad  conception  of  the  nature  of  an  axi< 
There  is  no  proposition  or  fact  that  we  are  to  believe  without  de 
stration  ;  and  the  proposition,  '  a  material  world  exists,'  is  not  pr< 
Wd  it  not  seem  that  we  have  no  right  to  believe  anything  intellectual 
wh  is  net  clearly  involved  in  the  ideas  ?     Is  it  not  thus  that  all  o 
tellectnal  knowledge  is  clearly  relalivet — The  point  is,  to  know  w 
have  Bensations,  why  that  wh  is  truly  actual  is  sensational  to  us, 
general  it  is  because  of  our  not-being,  but  this  is  not  seen  yet.  The-w 
must  be  by  showing  the  sensations  themselveB,  by  the  study  of  Nattu 
Find  out  what  they  are,  and  then  know  why.     But  shd  we  not  kiu 
them  sufficiently  in  seeing  them  as  the  law  of  least  resistance  ? 

Tho  way  in  which  some  writers  dispose  of  scepticism,  viz.  by  the  i* 
itinclf,  is  very  well  for  certain  purposes.     But  the  road  to  true  1 
ledge  lies  through  those  doubts,  not  skirting  the  edge  of  them,     1 
glough  must  be  fairly  croseed,  or  the  journey's  end  will  never  be  ree 
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It  is  easy  to  pnt  the  questions  off^bxit  we  remain  wanderers  and  f^amun 
until  we  cease  to  do  so,  and  solve  them.  Hamilton  says,  '  to  thi^k  is  to 
condition,'  i.  e.,  by  coming  into  the  sphere  of  the  intellectual,  the  fact 
becomes  relative  merely.  In  the  intellectual  we  cannot  know  true  Being ; 
it  is  altered  in  the  very  fact,  it  is  no  longer  absolute  or  moral.  This  way 
of  putting  it  recognizes  how  the  intellectual  is  from  the  moral  by  a  'not' 
or  limitation. 

Why  must  there  be  endless  and  beginningless  succession  in  the  phy- 
sical ?    The  fact  cannot  not-be :  therefore,  since  it  belongs  to  the  phy- 
sical for  each  form  or  thing  to  cease,  there  must  be  succession.    It  is 
our  many  ways  of  seeing  one.     Now  can  this  be  from  the  limit  in  us  as 
creatures,  wh  causes  change  of  form  ?  (e.  g.  turning  at  right  angles). 
Can  I  see  the  relation  of  this  to  sensation  ?  Is  the  'variety*  from  us,  be- 
cause of  Time,  of  our  *not,'  and  therefore  succession  ? — One  may^e^l 
how  our  observation  of  Nature  is  truly  subjective.     "What  we  ascertain 
thereby  is  the  necessary  form  of  the  idea  of  a  thing  (fact  or  process.) 
Note  this  in  reference  to  my  thought  of  the  *  idea '  of  life — not  the 
actual  fact,  but  what  our  conception  must  be.     Or  perhaps  the  nutritive 
or  theoretical  view  is  of  Nature  as  external;  but  the  interpretation  consists 
in  the  very  fact  of  the  recognition  of  its  subjectiveness,  in  the  making 
our  conception  right.     I  feel  in  respect  to  (bodily)  life,  what  I  am  de- 
monstrating is  not  what  the  external  fact  must  be,  but  what  our  con- 
ception must  be  and  what  it  involves — ^the  necessary  relation  of  our 
ideas.     I  go  back  to  this  sensational  subjective  ground  or  basis  :  hence 
the  certainty. 

Our  idea  of  force  originates  in  our  own  consciousness  of  exertion  in 
producing  or  preventing  material  changes — it  is  entirely  subjective. 
There  is  more  in  this  than  appears;  for  if  we  introduce  the  idea  of  force 
thus  wholly  from  ourselves,  cert  ainly  that  of  matter-  goes  with  it.     No 
external  force,  no  external  matter.     Force  is  related  only  to  volition,  to 
conscious  effort  and  resistance.     And  only  so  do  we  get  the  idea  of 
'  mutter,'  by  resistance.     Force  and  matter  are  one  here ;  matter  has  re- 
ference to  our  sensations,  and  primarily  to  our  action.    What  is  that 
action  on  us  wh  causes  us  to  infer  force,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  it  ? 
It  cannot  be  an  action  of  matter.  Can  we  trace  it  to  the  moral  SLudinertia? 

Like  can  only  produce,or  act  on,like.  This  is  fallaciously  held  to  be  a 
fallacy  :  viz.  by  first  assuming  'actual'  matter,  and  then  saying,  ^  ity  tho' 
unlike,  acts  on  our  minds,'  This  vicious  circle  comes  from  thinking  the 
'real'  to  be  actual.  That  wh  acts  on  us  must  be  like  ourselves — but  we 
are  moral  Being. 

To  *  explain '  a  thing  is  merely  to  show  two  things  as  one. 

Is  not  *  matter '  an  inference  from  our  perception  of  force ;  as  the 
'motion*  of  the  sun  is  from  our  perceiving  it  in  different  places  at  differ- 
ent times ;  i.  e.  in  different  relations  to  us  ?  but  this  difference  of  rela- 
tion may  be  equally  from  changes  in  ourselves.  So  the  inference  of 
'matter*  fails,  as  the  inference  of  the  sun's  motion  does.  It  is  an  inertia, 
(motion  is  so  too)  :  we  suppose  it  in  the  external  to  account  for  the 
'  changes,'  whereas  it  is  in  ourselves.  Our  inertia  causes  us  to  perceive 
the  universe  (moral)  as  force,  or  forces ;  and,  from  these  forces,  to  infer 
matter :  but  the  forces  are  the  direct  object  of  perception.  Action,  seen 
not  as  action,  constitutes  just  such  changes  of  form  as  we  perceive,  and 
from  wh  we  infer  matter  and  force. 
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That  Being  is  in  not-being,  is  Love  or  self-sacrifice,  is  seen  in  this : 
that  the  fact  ever  remains  and  the  form  only  alters.  So,  in  love,  only 
the  form'  changes  ;  the  true  Being  does  not. 

"What  we  call  the  *  properties  of  matter ' — gravitation,  cohesion,  che- 
mical affinity,  &c. — are  from  the  mind,  are  generalizations  ;  not  the 
causes  before  the  facts  from  wh  we  deduce  them,  but  results  following 
from  their  relation  to  our  thought :  for  manifestly  matter  is  inseparable 
from  its  'properties.'     It  is  our  perception  or  inference  of  these  'pro- 
perties *  that  causes  us  to  perceive  or  infer  'matter';  the  latter  is  a  sec- 
ondary inference  from  the  former.     Again  :  can  we  not  trace  how  we 
come  to  infer  or  perceive  these  properties  ?    We  perceive  spiritual  or 
moral  action  as  inert ;  i.  e.  we  perceive  the  results  of  moral  action  as  if 
it  were  passively  instead  of  actively  produced.   In  gravitation,  e.  g.,  we 
see  the  action ;  but,  not  seeing  it  as  action,  we  necessarily  have  to  sup- 
pose some  such  'tendency'  as  we  call  '  gravitation.'     The  necessity  for 
our  supposing  it  is  onr  not  seeing  that  the  fact  is  action ;  it  is  an  inertia 
wh  we  introduce.     If  we  perceived  that  the  bodies  approached  by  their 
own  true  action,  we  shd  have  no  basis  for  our  gravitation :  the  gravita- 
tion is  only  wanted  on  account  of  the  inertia.     Every  one  of  such  '  pro- 
perties '  is  in  the  same  way  clearly  referrible  to  this  mental  process. 
Besistance  is  clearly  one  of  them  :  the  aggregate  of  them  make  up  or 
constitute  matter.     This  shows  how  the  physical  is  from  the  *  not,    and 
this  is  an  example  of  how  all  hypothesis  is  from  the  '  not.'     Not  seeing 
the  fact,  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  something  that  will  do  instead.  Hy- 
pothesis is  from  ignorance, 

'  Sensation '  seems  to  be  from  the  *  not '  or  want ;  for  getting  clearly 
involves  the  idea  of  sensation.  So  I  shall  surely  see  all ;  for  the  phy- 
sical universe  is,  in  truth,  only  sensation  generalized  and  put  for  its 
its  own  cause — ^just  as  gravitation  is  the  fact  of  bodies  approaching  each 
other,  generalized,  and  put  for  its  own  cause.  It  is  'substance'  or  hypo- 
thesis ;  we  sup-pose  it. 

We,  perceiving  the  sun  in  difierent  places  at  different  times  (for  this 
is  what  we  do  perceive),  infer  that  there  has  been  motion  in  reference 
to  it  and  us :  so  we  perceiving  forces,  sensations,  passive  changes,  infer 
that  there  is  an  inertia  in  respect  to  us  and  the  external  world.     Sup- 
posing at  first  the  inertia  to  be  external,  and  inventing  the  hypotheses 
required  on  that  basis,  we  learn  so,  at  last,  that  it  is  in  us.     I  think  we 
have  the  clue  to  sensation  here :  it  is  action  in  its  operation  on  the  in- 
ert.    So,  by  sensation,  we  necessarily  perceive  a  physical  or  inert  ex- 
ternal world.     The  essence  of  sensation  is  a  passive  change.     By  not 
seeing  the  action  in  Nature  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  the  '  properties.' 
Just  as,  when  a  man  stops  himself  in  walking ;  if  we  saw  the  stopping* 
but  did  not  understand  that  he  could  stop  himself,  wft  shd  have  to  sup- 
pose something  that  stopped  him.     Introducing  inertia  into  love,  we 
necessarily  perceive  '  matter,*  i.  e.  we  perceive  those  forces,  properties, 
resistances,  &c.,  from  wh  we  infer  it.     Surely  thus  there  must  be  space, 
[time  also].     Space  comes  out  of  matter  just  as  gravitation  from  the 
approach  of  bodies :  it  is  a  generalization  in  a  similar  way,  and  through 
the  intellect  likewise.     To  put  space  before  matter,  and  conceive  it  ex- 
isting first  as  vacuum,  and  mutter  then  added  to  it,  is  the  same  error  as 
to  put  gravitation  as  the  cause  of  the  approach. 

In  relation  to  the  passing  of  things,  think  of  the  sunrise ;  wh,  to  us. 


passes  and  comes  sucoessiTely.  Yet  there  is  one  constant  sunrise,  tra- 
Telling  round  the  globe;  one  noon,  one  sunset.  Every  hour  is  perma- 
nent ;  the  posing  is  in  us.  So  are  not  those  things  wh  seem  to  us  suc- 
cessive truly  all  eternal  ?  How  like  the  succession  of  '  life  *  is  to  the 
succession  of  days :  and  so  of  all  vibrations,  i.  e.  of  all  '  things ':  we 
passing,  or  in  time,  '  things '  seem  so  to  us. 

If  we  can  see  the  general  fact  and  necessity  of  '  sensation '  in  the 
'not'  or  want,  wh  Involves  the  'getting,'  I  think  the  particular ybmu 
of  sensation  will  not  baffle  us  long.      The  clue  to  them  is  in  the  spirit- 
ual ;  they  are  all  primarily  and  essentially  spiritual. 

It  strikes  me  our  idea  of  motion  may  be  made  simpler  thus  :  what 
we  perceive  is  only  a  change  in  relation  (in  the  particular  relation  of 
place).  Now,  if  this  change  be  very  rapid,  or  very  slow,  we  perceive  the 
change  of  relation  only  at  certain   intervals,  or  in  connection  with 
change  of  other  relation,  viz.  time— space  and  time  are  merely  'relations;' 
they  change,  and  therefore  cease.     But  if  this  change  of  relation  take 
place  with  an  intermediate  intensity,  so  that  we  can  recognize  the 
change  in  every  smallest  portion  of  time,  then  we  perceive  continued 
moving.     In  the  other  cases,  we  can  only  infer  that  it  has  been.     But 
in  truth  we  never  perceive  anything,  except  this  joint  change  of  place 
and  time.     The  perception  of  continued  motion  is  only  repeated  percep- 
tions, very  rapid,  of  having  moved — i.e.  of  a  certain  change  of  relation. 
"We  do  not  truly  perceive  motion  ;  it  is  only  a  word,  a  hypothesis  from 
change  of  place  and  time.     Continued  motion  is  from  our  perceiving 
this  change  of  place  in  each  smallest  perceivable  portion  of  time.    And 
if  all  material  change  be  motion,  then  all  material  changes  may  be  re- 
garded in  this  same  light.     It  is  curious  that  no  change  is  possible, 
save  as  a  joint  change  in  place  and  time  ;  these — the  only  possible 
changes  in  the  material — are  not  possible  separately.    The  material  con- 
sists in  these — which  are  clearly  subjective.    That  all  material  changes 
are  of  place  and  time  only, only  of  relations,  this  shows  that  the  fact  does 
not  change.      Now,  how  can  I  derive  place  and  time  ?     Do  they  not 
come  out  of  the  changes  ? 

Think  how  all — all  life  too — all  the  formation  of  the  human  body, 
i.  e.  of  the  physical  human  race,  is  mere  changes  in  relation  to  place 
and  time ;  i.e.  all  this  sensational  Being  of  ours,&c. 

How  absurd  to  try  to  prove  that   *  like  cannot   act  on  or  produce 
unlike  ' — on  the  ground  that  our  sensations  do  not  resemble  the  out- 
ward objects  wh  produce  them(wh  is  the  very  point  at  issue).  Spinoza's 
proposition  is:  *0f  two  things  having  nothing  in  common,one  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  the  other.'     It  is  most  indisputably  true,  when  we  understand 
what  cause  and  effect  are  ;  viz.,  the  same  fact  imder  two  forms,  or  in 
different  relations.     Yet  see  ;  the  approximation  is  cawe  of  the  diver- 
gence ;  therefore  it  is  the  same  fact.     It  deserves  to  be  carried  farther : 
by  introducing  time  comes  the  separation,  and  therefore  succession,  of 
the  two,  in  the  union  of  which  love  is.     It  just  strikes  me  :  how  the 
eternal  is  not  in  time  ;  it  is  the  union,  in  one,  of  that  by  the  separation 
of  wh  time  arises.     Or  perhaps  better  thus  :  by  not  seeing  the  true  ac- 
tion, we  see  cause  aud  effect.    This  law  expresses  the  mere  fact  of  our 
not  seeing  action. 

And  see  again  :  as  time  is  involved  in  inertia,  so  is  an  end,  i.  e.  an 
end  to  it.     Time  necessarily  passes  away.    The  'Qot'  only  produces    > 
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conditions  for  its  own  redeinption,  and  pssees;  ti  neceBscirily  dw^ 
troypd  (■  Whose  end  is  to  he  burned  ').  Evil  (vh  ia  from  not-love)  cOH 
only  be  in  time,  and  therefore  transient,  because  time  necessarily  flow^| 
oat  of  it :  it  paasee,  and  it  alone.  So  we,  being  inert,  and  therefore  JM 
paasing  or  in  time,  see  nature  as  if  so,  although  it  is  eternal.  m 

The  origin  of  time  in  inertia,  ite  clear  dependeneo  on  canae  and  effeoti^ 
i.  e.  on  Bnccession,  is  becomiag  clearer.  And  the  beat  phyaical  ooncep^fl 
tion  of  cause — viz.,  that  that  wh  ia  cannot  not-be,  and  therefore  therffl 
ia  continual  change  of  form,  coireEpondiug  to  cfaangiug  relations —  fl 
agrees  well.  The  form  only  is  under  cause  and  effect ;  only  the  form  ifl 
is  affected  by  the  inertia.  The  true  Being  <if  naturo  is  moral ;  it  ia  I 
not  under  cauae  and  eifcct. — Only  the  form  is  affected  by  the  inertia  ;  I 
then  clearly  the  inertia  is  not  in  nature,  or  it  must  be  in,  and  affect,thM 
fact  of  it.  The  form  is  that  wh  is  in  relation  to  us  ;  it  is  the  appearfl 
auce  to  ue  :  this  is  affected  by  an  inertia.  The  appearance  of  nature  fl 
to  UB  has  an  inertia  in  it ;  but  the  fact  has  not.  Where  is  the  inertia  ■ 
then  ?  it  is  in  tu  of  conrse.  May  not  the  motion  of  the  earth  stand  fo^J 
the  deadnesB  of  humanity?  It  affects  the  individual  independently  a|9 
hia  personal  state.  A  man  may  atand  ever  so  still ;  yet  he  moves  witid 
the  earth,  and  sees  the  sun  move  ;  but  not  so  much  as  if  he  himself  alaofl 
ruDB.  So,  a  man  may  be  loving,  or  living,  yet  he  partakes  of  the  deod^ 
neas  of  humanity,  and  sees  nature  as  inert ;  and  yet  not  so  inert  as  iffl 
he  too  be  personally  dead  in  pleasure.  *  fl 

Time  comes  out  of  cause  and  effect,  and  so  from  '  not ;'  it  is  a  stejw 
gained  to  derive  time  from  the  idea  of  causation- — if  it  be  true,  as  I  fl 
think  ;  for  aurely  only  in  causation  can  be  aueceaaion — becauae  it  is  M 
very  simple  to  ace  how  the  idea  of  causation  cornea  from  the  '  not,'  aD^| 
ao  wo  well  see  how  time  is  from  it.  But  perhaps  time  is  from  the  'not'S 
in  another  way,  from  not-being — as  cansattoa  is  from  not-acting.  M 

Is  not  motion  necessarily  relative  to  us?  Our  kaowledj^e  (intcllectJ 
nal)  is  relative ;  i.  e.  of  relations  ;  not  of  different  essences,  but  of  thaa 
BHroe  fact,  in  various  relations.  Belations  to  us,  of  course  ;  the  idea  M 
can  have  no  other  reference.  It  foHowa  :  first,  that  there  ia  no  ensence  M 
in  those  relations,  forms,  or  '  things.'  Secondly,  that  we  can  know  n0l 
the  physical,  i.  e.  all  the  relationa.  For  only  as  related  to  us  do  thejJ 
eilst.  As  for  the  essence,  we  cannot  know  that  intellectually,  of  M 
course ;  for  intellect  ia  wholly  of  relations  ;  but  it  is  the  very  fact  whfl 
alone  we  truly  knoui,  or  are  one  with :  the  'formal  knowledge'  is  merely  I 
subservient  to  it  I 

The  phyaical  is  a  form,  of  wh  the  fact  is  spiritual,  or  love  :  it  is,  aa-l 
forms  are,  under  law,  i.  e,  cause  and  effect ;  it  is  wholly  n  form.  This  M 
suggests  that  this  fact,  love,  has  many  forma,  of  wh  the  physical  is  ona^  I 
Is  it  not  that  the  material  and  the  mental  are  two  'forms'  of  thi  one  I 
fact?  Is  not  this  just  the  relation  of  them?  Are  they  the  'vibration'  into  I 
wh  the  actual  ia  resolved  by  the  'not?'  answering  to  force-absorbing  I 
and  forco'producing  ?  So  the  material  would  be  first,  as  force*  1 
producing.  I 

One  chief  thing  I  want  to  do  is  to  show  the  life  of  metaphysics ;  I 
■  how  it  haa  been  working  in  a  necessary  way  to  a  moat  important  end ;  I 
how  all  has  been  good  ;  how  even  the  nonsense  and  contradictions  are  I 
'hypotheaeB  by  wh  the  fact  is  revealed,  and  the  'not'  more  and  more  ex-  I 
icbMed.     How,  e.  g.,  lew  and  leu  value  is  being  attached  to  argument*  I 


for  the  existence  of  (hid  firom  the  visible  world ;  and  yet  the  rejecting 
all  such  arguments,  as  some  have  done,  saying  we  can  know  nothing 
thereby,  is  just  an  anticipation,  suppressing  hypothesis,  bat  not  putting 
the  fact  in  its  place.  (It  is  as  <8piritual,'not  as  physical,  that  tho  world 
reveals  God.)     Is  it  any  better  argument,  that  to  create  '  mind '  the 
creator  must  be  intelligent,  than  that  to  create  'matter'  he  must  be  ma- 
terial ?    Matter  and  mind  alike  are  from  '  not.' 

The  assumption  of  true  Being  in  the  physical  is  the  reason  that  men 
try  to  limit  our  knowledge.     *  We  are  not  here  to  know  perfectly,  only 
in  part  and  darkly ;'  therefore  men  infer  that  this  physical  must  be  un- 
known.   But  the  fact  is,  that  perfectly  knowing  this  physical,  is 
'  knowing  partially '  and  '  seeing  through  a   veil :'  true  knowing  is 

*  actuaL' 

Physical  perception,  in  itself,  and  as  such,  is  not  perception  of  the 
thing  perceived ;  but  thus :  we,  being  related  to  certain  existences,  un- 
dergo some  operation  in  ourselves  wh  causes  certain  relations  of  these 
existences  to  us ;  and  these  relations  we  perceive. 

Is  not  the  putting  the  general  phn  as  cause  of  the  particular  phn 
(^*  g*>  gravitation  as  cause  of  the  earth  approaching  the  sun)  similar  to 
my  saying  that  the  individuals  are  from  an  unfolding,  evolving,  of  the 
One  (men  from  humanity)  ? 

The  moral  is  the  only  known  ;  for  clearly  the  sensational  is  not ;  the 
entire  intellectual  life  is  an  attempt  to  know  it.     Nor  the  intellectual ; 
for  that  is  wholly  hypothetical ;  it  deals  with  suppositions,  wh  in  truth 
are  not  objects  of  knowledge,  merely  means  to  knowledge.     By  the  in- 
tellect we  *know'  only  relations  ;  i.  e.  we  do  not  know  at  all.    The  in- 
tellect is  OUT  formal  faculty  or  being. — There  must  be  a  deeper  mean- 
ing in  this  idea  of  'forms'  than  I  have  yet  penetrated ;  some  relation 
to  the  '  not,'  to  nutrition,  of  universal  character.     The  intellect  deals 
only  with  forms :  now,  would  it  be  right  to  say  that  forms  are  essential- 
ly abstractions  ?  I  think  not.      Matter  is  an  abstraction  :  there  is  a 
difference  between  'things'  and  '  abstractions.'     But  surely  not  the  in- 
tellect deals  with  '  things,'  but  the  body,  or  the  senses.     But  then  do 
we  'perceive'  things  ?    Is  not  this  by  the  intellect  ?    I  am  not  clear 
about  'things'  or  forms.    I  think  I  must  not  make  out  that  things  are 
abstractions  (though  does  not  Colderidge  call  them  '  abstractions  of  the 
senses '?) 

I  seem  to  see  here,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  subjeotiveness  of  space 
and  time  and  cause,  is  virtually  an  assertion  that  the  inertia  is  within 
us  and  not  without ;  it  means  actualism ;  only  the  moral  element,  or 
love,  wh  necessarily  follows,  was  not  supplied.  It  was  an  anticipation, 
like  Berkeley's  (virtually  it  denies  real  matter  of  course);  and, 
like  his,  it  would  not  be  received ;  though  all  logic  is  on  the  side 
of  it. 

I  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  idea  that  the  action  we  first  see  or 
suppose  in  nature  is  spiritual— *and  so,  that  we  first  introduce  the  spir' 
itual  from  ourselves,  and  afterwards  exclude  it  by  science ;  and  this 
seemed  wrong.  Now  I  see  that  what  we  first  introduce  into  nature  is 
arbitrariness^  emphatically  the  '  not,'  our  own  '  not.'  And  science  in- 
troducing law  (wh  we  call  'inertia')  into  nature,  partly  excludes  this    • 

*  not ;'  it  introduces  Hie  form  of  love.    But  here  also  must  be  some  pro* 
fbund  analogy  with  man's  Miloryi  if  I  Muld  trace-  it.  la  thai  ^o^^^u^ 


ra)  like  Adam?    Was  Adam  unde 


or  arbitroriness  (to  wh  poetry  r 
an  arbitrary  law  ? 

Cauee  aad  effect  is  a  conaeftioa  in  reason ;  i.  e.  it  comes  from,  1 
longs  to,  the  mind  ;  bat  it  is  the  very  fact  of  inertia  ;  so  inertia  ii 
the  mind. 

Of  the  infinite  and  absolute,  we  can  intellectually  know  that  i 
cannot  intellectually  know  thera.  This  is  a  mere  axiom  and  truiam,^ 
We  know  they  do  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  relative,  that  | 
there  ia  no  'not'  in  them  {which  there  is  in  everything  on  wh  mind  ^ 
hae  operated);  that  they  are  not  matters  of  relation  ;  that  the  conditiofl 
of  the  intellect  exclude  them.  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  position  might  be  i 
put  thus  : '  to  think  ie  to  introduce  a  '  not '  (to  condition).  This  bearffl 
on  personality  ;  is  not  it  '  conditioned  ?'  (It  is  the  'not'  in  the  phjfl 
sicalthat  proveit  its  dependence  on  'mind.'} 

The  effect  is  the  cause  in  another  form.     So  the  vibrations  of  a 
another  form  ofvibrations  of  aatring;  the  vibrations  ofthe  ear  also,  and  a 
the  sequence  to  our  aensation.     But  there  comes  in  the  '  permitted  ' 
change '  in  u^  ;  thia  is  the  same  as  the  nutrition,  or  rather  as  the  chem-^ 
ical  dUnity  wb  it  opposes.      So  we  come  to  see  that  the  vital  changeM^ 
'functions,'  in  ua,  arc  the  same  fact  as  external  ones.  How  are  o 
aations  connected  here  ?     Do  I  trace  farther  thus  the  link  that  o 


applied  to  light.     ArftJ 
>  facts  as,  those  which  i 
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us  to  nature  ?      This  appears  more  striking  n 

luminona  vibrations  the  eSects  otj  or  the  sam 

see  by  them?  not  necessarily.     They  are  tb 

union  of  combustion,  the  same  as  tlie  aolar  action.      But  how  atriking] 

that  we  shd  perceive  objects  by  their  relation  to  such  vibraliona  I 

Can  we  find  the  fact  of  wh  anything  in  nature  is  the  form  t 

If  all  be  present  to  God,  of  course  the  universe  ie  one  act ;  i.  e. 
Hia  act  in  it  is  one — creation  cannot  be  past — God  is  not  somuoholij 
since  He  created  it.  How  simple  ia  the  solution  of  all  this:  that  we  puta 
'not'  into  everything  we  perceive  or  think. 

Sensation  goes  with  the  physical,  or  material ;  but  the  material  i 
not  its  seat  or  source  ;  because  matter  is  itself  an  idea ;  it  invUves  f 
mental,  and  therefore  the  sensational,  before  it  can  be,     Sensations  a 
not  from  matter ;    but  matter  from  our  sensations,  through  thought  or  1 
ideas.      Now  du  not  I  see  somewhat  of  the  connection  of  sensation  a 
body  ?     We  having  such  sensations  and  eonsciouaness,  must,  as  part  d_ 
our  mental  life,  infer  just  such  bodily  and  material  things — it  ia  the  h.j3 
pothesis.or  nutrition.  The  body  is  in  some  sense  the  man.  It,  ar  — *—■ 
ia  not  the  man  ;  yet  truly  in  some  sense  it  is  we ;  how  is  it  ? 

With  regard  to  the  subjectiveness  of  knowledge,  is  not  thi&  the  fafc. 
of  the  case  ?  that  the  form  ia  necessarily  subjective  ;  and  knowladgs 
ia  subjective  in  respect  to  the  form.      Material  science  resolves  itself 
into  the  doctrine  of  'forms'  (viz.,  as  being  motion) ;  the  physical  is 
wholly  an  affair  of  form;  it  baa  to  do  with  form  only;  physical  Bcienoe 
including  mental,  ia  only  morphology— the  doctrine  of  forms.     Thera 
fore  all  that  I  have  seen  respecting  morphology  applies  to  all  equally.  1 
Morphology  itself  (and  ita    law)    cannot  stand   right    until    this       1 
identity  is  seen,  it  is  not  put  in  right  relation  when  thus  separated  from  J 
the  whole,  from  wh  it  is  not  different — aa  if  parts  of  physical  science    I 
were  doctrines  of  fact«,  and  morphology  were  doctrine  of  forms.  I  haye  I 
tfiia  unification  to  make  :  scl^ae   is    wholly  morphology  :    shall  I  not  I 
command  of  it,'  done',  when  I  fully  aee  this?  (See  here'  I  bare  I 
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used  the  negro  Idiom   of  'done') ;   does  not  the    fact  come  witiiin 
the  intellect. 

Eelations  are  the /ac^5  to  the  intellect;  they  remain;  a  relation  once 
established  is  established  for  ever.     As,  e.  g.,  the  relation  of  cause 
and  eflTect  (pre-eminently  the  relation)  is  not  the  fact  of  this  self-sac- 
rifice ?      Are  not    *  things  *   merely   forms    of    these   relations, 
and  80  vary  ?     They  are  hypotheses  ;  they  are  from  the  'not,'  from  the 
absence  of  the  actual. 

Think  of  cause  as  that  wh  makes  necessary ;  so  it  seems  to  cease  to 
be  related  to  time.     Results  are  causes  to  a  Being  wh  is  not  in  time. 
Can  we  not  look  at  use,  or  *final  cause,'  the  other  way — as  that  wh  makes 
something  else  necessary,  i.  e.  as  if  something  else  could  not  have  been 
without   it ;  so  necessity  involves   use  ?       So   each  thing   again   is 
necessarily  such  as  that  something  else  could  not  be  without  it.     It 
<  makes  necessary,'  is  cause :  this  causality  is  universal.      A  future 
event,  fact,  or  process,  may  'make  necessary,'  and  so  be  'cause.'    Is 
it  not  so  that,  in  respect  to  mind,  the  future  is  a  cause  ?     It  is  a  final 
cause,design,result.  Does  not  this  indicate  how  the'future'  is  in  future  re- 
spect to  the  mind  alone  ?     If  the  fact  were  not  truly  existing,  or  pre- 
sent, if  it  were  not  the  facty  it  could  not  be  a  cause,  wh  we  see  it  is : 
only  the  form  is  *  future.' 

For  the  perception  of  the  material  world,  we  require  sensations,  and 
a  necessity  for  inferring  cause,  i.  e.  of  introducing  inertia.      Both  these 
are,  simply  enough,  from  the  one  fact  of  our  inertia  :  but  I  do  notyet 
see   the  sensation  as  necessary;   I    have  not  interpreted;    I  have 
here  some  hypothesis  to  exclude.     Do  we  not  here  too  put  the  'not'  for 
the  fact  ?  is  not  this  the  secret  of  sensation  ?     Is  not  sensation  a  'not' 
in  some  such  sense  a — 'hypothesis'  put  for  fact  ?    Yes,  it  is  a  'thing' 
perceived  :  do  we  'perceive'  our  sensations  ? — How  good  a  reconcilation 
is  here  too  with  those  who  say  that  all  knowledge  must  be  based  upon 
observation,  and  that  we  have  none  without.    It  is  based  on  'sensation;' 
wh  is  the  only  un-hypothetical  statement  of  the  case ;  for  any  other 
assumes  that  we  know  that  there  is  matter,  and  so  on. 

On  this  view  of  '  physical  perception,'  the  words  '  see,'  '  perceive,' 
'  feel,'  are  brought  into  one  meaning ;  physical  and  mental  perception 
both  mean :  the  being  compelled  to  mf^r.  We  say  of  a  proposition  wh 
we  are  compelled  to  infer  by  reason,  wh  is  made  evident;  '  I  see,'  '  I 
perceive.'  The  mental  and  the .  bodily  alike  are  a  necessary  (and  in- 
voluntary)connection  in  reason.  So  we  interpret  the  unknown  or  untrace- 
able by  that  wh  is  clear  and  known — the  bodily  perception  by  the  men- 
tal.    We  can  trace  mental  perception;  and  by  it  we  can  explain  bodily. 

Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  bodily  and  mental  perception^ 
sensuous  and  rational?     Surely  the  latter  is  of  relation,  the  former  of 
'things'  and  forms.     Then,  the  rational  is  the  higher,  the  truer  ?    And 
see  how  we  come  after  a  time  to  transfer  the  sensuous  into  the  rational; 
we  first  perceive  'things'  sensuously ;  then  we  interpret  these  into  re- 
lations.    Trace  this  relation,  and  how  the  rational  depends  upon  the 
sensuous.     Are  they  like  the  animal  and  vegetable  in  their  mutual  de- 
pendence? ?  or  two  halves  of  a, vibration  like  nutrition  and  function  F 
The  rational  putting  back  the  thing  to  that  wh  was  before  the  sensational/ 
interpreting  (the  unknown  into  the  known);  but,  in  doing  so,  effecting  a 
function?  .... 


Of  conrae  things  are  substBinaes,  not  ideas  :  the  distinction  ta  OMM- 
sary.  Substances  are  'bodily  hypotheaeB.'  I  see  the  chemista  are  right 
(in  one  aenae)  in  speaking  of  '  different  aubBtancea  ;*  '  aubalance  '  doea 
not  mean  'universal  substratum.' — Think  of  the  order  and  connection 
<rf  our  states  of  consciousness,  by  virtue  of  wh  we  perceive  '  things  !* 
now  the  source  of  thia  order,  &c.,  ia  in  the  cause  of  our  states  ;  i.e.  in 
something  that  can  cause  these.  How  can  I  see  this  connection  and 
Buccessioa  necessary  ?  Surely  it  ia  from  organization.  It  is  a  step  to 
see  organization  as  necessarily  involved  in  the  'not,'  i.e.  as  passion  ;  aa 
necessarily  under  the  law  of  least  resistance,  Passion  is  in  the  '  nol 
and  in  passion  is  organization.  So  perception,  i.  e.  connected  state 
consciousness,  necessarily  arise  from  the  'not.'  (Think  how  the  cons) 
Conuection  and  order  are  the  reason  of  perception.) 

The  word  -percept'  is  good  :  '  real '  is  bad  every  way,  and  affirms  fl 
thing;  every  thing  is  re-ftl.     A  vague  imagination  is  a  '  thing  ;'  it " 
'real  imagination."     Our  knowledge  has  advanced  beyond  tno  woi 
'real.'     *  Percept'  is  that  wh  is  perceived  ;  it  involves  alike  the  mi 
of  the  SUD  and  a  table  ;  it  aifirms  nothing  of  '  reality.'     As  it  is,  t 
we  make  perception  the  great  basis  of  '  reality,'  we  cannot  say  cei 
ly  of  that  wh  we  perceive  :  it  is  real.     The  word  'real'  is  a  '  not,*  a  n 
sense ;  it  ia  a  not- word  ;  it  has  no  meaning  ;  it  comes  from  ignoranoa 
From  ignorance  come  not-words,  sounds  without  meaning  ;  hence  ths.l 
effect  of    interpretation   on    language ;    it  fulfills   it,    renders   it  i 
ceasary. 

The  puzzle  about  matter  may  be  better  seen  now  :  a  'percept*  o 
truly  exist.  •  Real '  of  course  is  '  thingal ;'  now  matter  cannot  bo  'i 
in  this  sense  ;  it  ia  not  a  '  percept ;'  no  one  pretends  that  it  ia  ; 
not  be  real  in  the  same  sense  aa  'things'  are,  viz.  aa  a  percept. 
18  an  abstraction,  an  idea  ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  unreal ;  for  ideasiq 
u  real  as  we  are.  These  are  real  ideas  of  course,  and  just  as  d 
tinguishable  from  imagined  ideas  as  real  'things'  from  imagined  thin 
The  question  as  to  'real'  matter  is  nonsense  ;  every  question  about  'b 
must  be,  so  long  aa  the  word  'real'  is  itself  a  not-sense.  Hatter  is  4 
"real*  abstraction — not  a  merely  supposed  or  fancied  one.  It  is  a  ^ 
eeesary  hypothesis,*  a  mental  perception  :  i.  e.  it  is  from  the  factbjr  1 
our  ignorance.  It  is  just  as  '  real '  aa  all  things  ;  for  substances  o*i^ 
'things  '  are  from  the  actual  by  oar  'not.'  Matter  ia  well  called  ' 
the  'real'  b  that  wh  ia  from  the  'fact'  by  a  '  not.'  But  it  is  not 
fore  truly  existing. 

A  'percept'  ceases  to  be,  therefore  it  ia  not ;  i.  e.  it  has  not  true  a 
tual  or  absolute  existence.     At  the  same  time  it  t'a — as  a  percept;  it<B 
perceived  :  it  has  a  '  relative  existence.' — This  ceasing,  &c.,  must  be  T 
from  our  relation  to  the  percepts ;  from  their  relation  to  us.     T 
our  hypotheses  cease,  our  mental  perceptions  change.     Men  o 
tally  "peroeived'  epicycles ;  now  they  do  not  r  why  not  ?     Beoause  o 
their  tiought  in  least  resistance  (i.e.  the  thought  of  man)  by  functicnl 
We  are  in  a  new  relation  to  the  fact.     So,  is  not  this  change  of  aa" 
stances,  this  succession  of  percepts  (or  matorial),  just  like  the  bucob 
aion  of  opinions  ?     It  is  a  succession  of  states  of  consciousi 
ceasary  hypolhesea  :  it  is  a  subjective  change.     But  why  is  i 
not  the  not-aot  neceaeitate  thui  eodlesa  succeseion,  viz.  by  introduciaj 
time  or  form  7  ' 
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Our  opinions  come  and  cease  (and  so  do  our  perceptions),  by  relation 
with  one  another ;  each  is  such,  because  the  others  are  such,  by  the 
law  of  least  resistance,  just  as  we  see  in  nature.     This  connection  in 
reason  wh  there  must  be  between  our  states  of  consciousness  is  simple; 
they  cause  each  other  even  as  we  see  in  nature.  For  nature  is  from  us ; 
but  we  see  the  effect  first,  and  so  it  looks  mysterious  to  us.     I  shall 
find  soon  how  and  why  our  states  of  consciousness  succeed  each  other 
as  they  do  (by  least  resistance).     And  so,  examining  the  'substance'  or 
percept,  we  find  at  last  (after  many  hypotheses)  that  law  in  it  which  is 
the  law  of  our  states  of  consciousness,  the  law  of  '  least  resistance  :'  of 
'  connection  in  reason.'     Then,  with  that  light,  we  can  look  back  and 
see  how  and  why  our  perceptions  must  necessarily  have  been  such  as 
they  have  been  ;  arbitrary  and  unexpected  as  they  have  been  to  us  be- 
fore we  knew.     Just  as  the  epicycles  were  mysterious,  unexpected,  ever 
new  and  requiring  new  hypotheses,  to  the  men  who  did  not  know  the 
fact ;  but  to  us  who  know,  it  is  plain  that  they  must  have  been  ex- 
actly as  they  were ;  and,  even  now,  they  are  true  as  expressions  of  the 
phna.     So  will  our  science  (so  far  as  it  is  accurate  observation  and  ne- 
cessary   hypothesis)  ever  remain  as   a  true   expression  of  the   phen- 
omena. 

With   regard   to  percepts,  some  seem  to  be  real,  some  not;  some 
'  things,'  others  phna.     But  this  I  do  not  see  yet.     The  distinctions  we 
draw  need  to  be  quite  other  than  those  we  make  now.      "We  suppose 
that  our  present  perceptions  and  our  hypotheses  are  all  true  and  real, 
and  not  to  be  altered.     So  there  is  a  battle  with  every  true  advance  ; 
we  have  to  overthrow  established  assumptions. — Our  perceptions  vary, 
independently  of  our  volition,  just  as  our  opinions  (our  mental  percep- 
tions) do.     This  is  no  proof  that  they  are  not  subjective ;  nor  even  of 
different  relations  of  the  fact  to  us;  but  perhaps  merely  of  our  growth  as 
it  were,  even  as  our  'opinions'  are  a  life.  Both  vary  by  relations  among 
themselves.     We  must  perceive,  just  as  we  must  believe.     Surely  there- 
fore connection  in  reason  is  the  law  of  perception.     The  (bodily)  per- 
ceptions are  only  so  much  farther,  surely,  from  our  conscious  selves 
than  our  thoughts  ;  not  so  directly  connected  with  us,  but  intermediate- 
ly ;  and  so  seeming  more  distinct  and  less  permanent.     May  we  not 
almost  say  that  our  various  perceptions  are  truly  only  various  states  of 
opinion? — I  have  seen  that  perception  is  from  inertia ;  viz.,  from  our 
not-causing,  and  therefore  necessarily  supposing  a  cause  :  is  it  not' the 
same  with  our  opinions  ?  do  not  they  come  from  inertia  in  a  similar 
way,  from  our  necessarily  supposing  cause  ?     So  they  are  hypotheses  ; 
and  this  substance  is  one,  the  bodily  and  the  mental. 

It  is  argued  that  a  thing  must  be,  because  we  see  or  perceive  it. 
Then,  if  so,  what  I  say  must  be,  in  some  sense ;  must  have  a  true  and  • 
permanent  value,  because  I  see  it  (I  do  not  invent).     That  wh  is  per- 
ceived is  *  real  ;*  it  is  an  effect  of  the  fact;  there  is  the  fact  so  in  it. 
True,  it  is  an  effect  by  virtue  of  a  *  not,'  but  its  connection  with  the 
fact  remains.      The  *not'  permits  it  rather ;  the  fact  causes  it.     The 
'  not '  permits,  is  a  stimulus,  as  the  *  not '  of  vital  resistance  permits 
function.     The  *  not '  permits  all  those  things  wh  are  effects  of  the  fact 
by  a  *  not.'     The  fact  is  the  cause  of  it ;  thence  its  necessity,  its  value, 
its  significance,  its  independence  of  us ;  in  a  word,  its  *  reality :'  it  still 
has  its  hold  upon  the  fact. 
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So  the  '  peroeptions '  of  Genins  hare  reality;  think  how  thf^se  are 
from  the  'not'  alao,  ore  functions ;  the  work  of  talent  is  '  inventions.' 

But  how  are  these  'ival'  perceptions  diatingnished  from  ideas  oi 
from  the  hypothetical  or  imagined  ? 

"We  muet  perceive  canee  and  efieet  in  iiHture,  by  virtue  of  onrinerti^ 
But  feeing  thja,  I  see  olso  that  succegeion  of  foitiie  is  involved  in  e 
ent  eauae  ;  and  therein  all  the  law  of  morphology :  and  therelore 
reBUlta,  i.  e.  things.  The  fact  must  be  nctual:  that  vrh  is  in  oanae  n^ 
effect  in  necesearily  derived  hy  the  'not ;'  it  ceressarily  implies  end  V 
fsrs  to  the  attual,  without  wh  it  cunnot  be  :  it  ia  relative.  Now.  liM 
ifl  this  '  relative '  Irom  the  fact  by  a  '  not  ?' 

A.  percept  cannot  be  actual ;  ho  fiewton'H  light  cannot  be  ;  for  it  raj 
eimple  statement  of  tliat  wh  we  see  :  we  cannot  'see'  a  fact.      Conno( 
with  this  the  eje  perceiving  or  supplying  color  «h  does  not  exist  e_ 
temally.     Uoib  not  this  suggest  that  our  perceptions  have  a  referenM 
to  Bome  whole  or  fact ;  ai  the  colors  have  to  white  light,  so  thiit  tbft' J 
complementary  ones  are  supplied  ?     80  when  we  'perceive'  that  wh  ii 
not  there  {design,  &o.),  is  it  not  hy  virtue  of  eome  such  '  whole  ?' 
not  some  complement  to  be  supplied?  Not  that  we  so  get  the  whole  or  C 
as  snch ;  but  we  get  separately  that  wh,  to  be  the  fact,  must  be  togeu 
er  in  one-     We  see  oue  in  complementary  portions  ;  >.  e.  we  introduooj 
'  not,'     We  see  that  wh  ih  ;  but  only  pujt  of  it ;  so  that  it  looks  s 
thing  quite  different,  as  red   ia  from  white  light.     Observe;  the  red  \ 
seems  to  us  ffioi-c  than  the  mere  colorless  light;  as  a  'thing'  it 
it  has  beauty,  &c.,  and  all  by  the  '  not,'     Colors  are  from  light  hy  a  J 
•notf'even  as'thinga'ure  from  the  fact;  and  we, seeing  only  part,  pereoiM 
coroplemenlary  colors  besides.     So  we,  seeing  in  part  only,  see  not  la(( 
of  ^a  same,  but  q'uite  different;  we  supply  or  perceive  aome  thing  eldj 
wh  b  not  there  at  all;  not  the  trae  fact  or  white  light,  but  another  i 

Because  white  light,  partially  seen,  is  color, therefore, from  onr  relatid 
to  the  whole,  we  perceive  other  colors  besides  that  wh  is  before  us.  J 
80,  by  seeing  only  part  of  the  fact,  as  '  things,'  because  of  our  relatii 
to  the  fact  as  a  whole,  we  necessarily  perceive  other  elements  besida^ 
TOch  'things' — not  the  fact,  but  that  which  might  help  to  make  up  1 
fact,  to  exclude  the  'not.'      Hurely  this  is  like  perceiving  hypothesin 
through  not  seeing  the  fact.  We  supply  ahypothesis  towards  making^ 
the  fact,  but  we  do  not  see  it  in  a  right  relation.     E.  g.,  a  Being  vU 
does  not  see  the  fact,  must  perceive  the  'material  world.'     This  need^j 
adding  to  what  is  besides  to  give  us  the  fact;  but  not  as  we  si 
in  such  a  way  ;  it  would  need  to  be  made  one  with  what  we  do  not  M 
The  fact  is  not  compounded  of  these,  but  embraces  them  ;  they  t 
nnits  but  parts,  by  a  '  not.'      It  only  is  one  ;  just  us  light  is  one, 
eimple.      We  fancy  God  and  creuturea,  the  spirituiil  iind  material,  1 
put  together  into  one  great  whole  ;  whereas  tbe  fact  is  simply  one  ;  1 
these  are  from  it,  as  color  ia  from  light.     It  is  like  fancying  light  'cod 
pouudeo'  of  all  the  uolora. 

Seeing  truly  the  une  light,  and  how  colors  are  related  lu  i 
seethe  one  fact,  and  how  all  'things'  are  related  to  it ;  and  how  aH'^ 
things  are  excluded  hy  the  fact,  and  so  included — included  with  the  eA 
oliuion  of  the  'not'  wh  causes  them  to  be  as  'things.'     We  us  truly 
perceive  the  complementary,  as  the  true  color ;  it  is  as  'real'  to  us. 
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we  do  learn  to  distingaish  :  bo  we  may  come  well  to  recognize  this  ma- 
terial world  as  a  complementary  color.  And  by  knowing  these  com- 
plements, or  hypotheses,  to  be  snch,  we  may  gain  better  knowledge  of 
the  fact  itself.  [It  is  as  one  partial  perception  of  light  projects  an- 
other before  the  eye.] 

When  we  see  this  relation,  what  a  help  it  will  be,  not  only  in  refer- 
ence to  the  actual,  but  with  regard  to  physical  knowledge.  The  hy- 
pothesis is  complementary,  is  that  wh  needs  to  be  united  with  the  seen 
and  made  one  with  it.  to  give  the  fact.  It  is  only  again  the  two  oppo- 
sites  mutually  excluding  each  others'  'not' — which  is  just  what  com- 
plementary colors  do.  Complementary  colors  are  polar ;  and  see  how 
two  halves  of  a  vibration  are  so ;  and  when  put  together  they  mutually 
exclude  the  motion,  and  give  the  fact — rest.  [So  again  see  motion 
as  a  '  not.'] 

Apply  this  to  some  hypotheses — e.  g.,  specific  tendency.  This  is  a 
complementary  color.  To  what  ?  United  with  what  does  it  give  the 
fact  ?  It  is  embodied  in  the  fact  by  being  seen  as  necessary ;  the  inter- 
pretation includes  it  by  introducing  the  fact  or  excluding  the  *  not,' 
1.  e.  perfecting  it.  I  see  the  phna  are  :  observed  color  (real),  and  hy- 
potheses ^complementary  or  supplied)  ;  the  fact  is  both  of  these  in  one. 
What  I  ao  not  see  is  the  *  observed  color,'  to  wh  the  hypothesis  is 
complementary.  This  I  have  to  find — ^what  we  add  to,  and  make  one 
with,  the  hypothesis,  when  we  interpret  or  show  it  as  necessary. 

By  means  of  the  hypothesis  the  fact  is  arrived  at ;  as  by  means  of 
the  complementary  color  (alone)  the  light  can  be  arrived  at.      Trace 
this  in  astronomy.     The  interpretation  is  like  the  putting  together  of 
the  two  complementary  colors.     They  come  together,  as  the  two  stereo- 
scopic pictures  do  at  a  certain  point — fall  together  all  at  once.     The 
two  apart  is  a  divergence,  a  nutrition  ;  coming  into  one  is  a  function. 
But  now  in  science  we  seem  to  recognize  the  hypothesis  alone  :  e.  g., 
we  regard  animal  form  as  a  mere  result  of  '  specific  tendency.'      So  we 
regard  the  physical  world  alone  ;  the  hypothesis  is  everything  to  us. — 
Is  it  a  succession  of  the  complementary  color  rather  than  a  co-exist- 
ence  ?  doe.-*  not  the  hypothesis  follow  the  phn  ?    So  'specific  tendency ' 
follows  the  doctrine  of  chance  form ;  and  patting  these  together  we  see 
the  law,    the   fact.    So   the   physical  follows  on  the    prvious  state 
of  Adam ;  by  limit  or  failure.     Surely  hypothesis  arises  by  limit. 
Hypothesis  does  not  so  much  co-exist  with,  as  succeed  that  to  wh  it  is 
complementary.     So  our  true  Being  is  by  means  of  that  state  of  Adam 
and  this  'hypothetical.'     So  we  advance ;  so  all  partial  advances  to  per- 
fect, by  the  addition  of  that  wh  is  wanting.     Adam  was  imperfect  Uke 
a  color ;  this  state  is  the  complementary  ;  the  anion  of  both  is  the  fact, 
i.  e.  is  Divine.     It  is  the  not- God  or  creature  is  first ;  then  man  is  one 
with  God.     So  those  Beings  whose  act  is  G^d's  act,  are  redeemed  from 
their  first  creature  state.     If  Adam  had  continued  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life,  there  would  be  no  complementary  color,  no  union  with  God  and 
exclusion  of  the  'not?' 

God  is  light :  what  a  new  meaning  is  in  this  now^  God  is  one ;  and 
yet  a  trinity.  A  trinity  by  the  *  not ;'  a  trinity  to  us;  to  our  percep- 
tion at  first  it  is  a  trinity.  The  trinity  is  from  the  uni^,  not  the  union 
made  up  by  the  trinity.  [Think  also  of  the  production  of  color  by  in- 
terference.] Yes,  God  is  light,  and  He  exists  in  His  creatures  as 
odors.     la  here  a  key  to  the  uniyerse  t    As  oolora  «c^  V^  Vi^^^^^r^  ^&^ 
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all  creatures  to  the  one  Being  ;  various  '  nots ;'  yet  all  det«rmitied  fcn 
the  one  law  too  {all  love).  jB 

80  from  all  this  phenomenal  or  physical  we  get  at  the  toct  ^JtM 
eluding  the  '  not,'  by  adding.  Tet  then  the  phyBical  will  not  remaiid 
such,  any  more  than  the  color,  as  such,  in  liglit.  Take  away  the  'nfl 
and  the  physical  is  gone.  Not  that  I  would  be  unclothed,  hut  clothfl 
upon.'  To  be  freed  from  the  phyaical,  it  only  needs  that  more  B«ifl 
and  he  given  ua.  ■ 

For  the  existence  of  color  a  peculiar  'not'  is  necessary  :  not  1^| 
light ;  but  a  -not'  of  that  wh  ia  essential  to  the  being  of  light.  All  tfl 
variety  and  relations  of  things  are  in  the  conception  of  color.  And  m 
the  good  and  rightncBS  :  would  we  have  all  white  light  and  no  oolorS 
how  great  a  loss  of  beauty.  We  are  in  such  a  relation  to  light  that  n 
can  see  the  'not'  aright,  can  see  how  it  is  essential  to  the  good.  Wlofl 
were  light  without  color,  without  this  interference,  this  self-sacrifioBfl 
wh  produces  color  ?  Light  were  not  light  if  there  were  no  not-liglitfl 
God  were  not  God  if  there  were  no  not-Qod,  no  creature.  In  color  am 
thing  is  but  light ;  it  is  all  light :  so  the  creatures  are  nothing  hut  'Om 
Bat  there  is  not-light  in  certain  relatione,  in  reference  to  certain  poittl 
of  view.  So  in  creation — there  is  no  absolute  nol-God;  but  there  ia4| 
not-God  in  reference  to  the  creatures  as  such.  Color  is  from  light  hjM 
interference,  by  iteelf  causing  itself  not  to  be — i.  e.  in  certain  relatieBB 
So  the  creature  is  from  Clod  by  His  self-sacrifice :  and  it  is  essenliaLfl 
the  very  Being  of  God  that  it  ahd  be  so,  even  as  color  is  essential  t^| 
light.  The  interference  of  light  from  wh  colors  are  is  as  the  self-aaortH 
of  Godfrom  which  the  creature  is.  From  interference  of  the  var^| 
colored  rays,  come  exhaustible  combinations  and  variety;  so  by  self-flM 
rifice  of  creatures  other  creatures  are.  Also  darkness  too  sometimcH 
gin.  Is  this  the  idea  of  sin :  not-being,  darkness,  from  interferencflS 
light  ?  Or  is  the  color  the  imperfection  ?  All  creatures  are  imperfsji 
colored,  have  a  'not'  in  them,  in  reference  to  the  true  actual.  i 

This  is  the  meaning  of  light  and  color :  ho  the  material  world  Bn 
presents  the  actual.  Surely  here  is  a  step  towards  what  1  have  beena 
wishing  so  to  do  ;  viz.  seeing  the  tme  connection  of  the  two.  Is  aU 
this  the  clue  to  what  and  why  is  Art  ?  And  is  not  Art  in  some  sen^l 
hypothesis — a  eomptemenl  existing  because  some  other  pari  is  pereeiv^B 
needing,  bo,  to  be  unified?  It  seems  arbitrary,  even  as  the  physical  wffl 
does  ;  merely  aa  that  it  is  so ;  but  we  must  demand  to  see  it  necessE^ 
And  must  not  this  seeing  necesBary  ever  mean  bringing  into  one  witifl 
the  Eaet?  the  necessity  is  the  complementarincBs.  All  such  are  by  M 
'  not,'  and  when  we  eictude  the  '  not '  we  see  the  necessariness.  AIM 
these  things  wh  exist  as  ultimate  facts  — 'the  material  world,'  'reoafl 
the  'arbitrary  will  of  Qod,' — are  thus  hypotheses,  complements;,  anfl 
are  to  be-  unified  with  the  opposites  from  the  limit  of  whieh  they  ar<B 
Art  is  hypothetical,  ha^  to  do  with  'subs tan ce,'the  muterial;  it  is  gW 
presentation  of  an  actual  thus.  It  too  can  be  interpreted  and  seen  U 
cessary  ;  and  practically  too  it  can  be  made  an  actual,  holy  tbinjH 
Things  that  are  'ultimate'  are  ever  hypotheses  from  some  -arbitrar^B 
even  as  '  specific  form '  is  from  the  doctrine  of  '  chance.'  It  is  a  hrfM 
in  understanding  things,  to  see  the  necessity  in  this  cumplementarinJ 
as  excluding  the  arbitrarinesB.  Does  not  art  tend  to  exclude  the  appaifl 
arbitrariness  of  Nature;  by  its  canons  of  beauty,  wh  are  equivalent  to  laM 
—Is  it  not  true  that  hypothesis  always  is  in  order  to  exclude  aibitrarinal 
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Can  I  see  the  opposite  in  all  cases  ?  the  arhitrary  from  wh  the  hypo- 
thesis arises  (by  limit) — as  I  can  *  specific  tendency '  from  *  chance 
forms.'     Cannot  I  see  gravitation  as  hypothesis  from  arbitrary  circles  ? 
It  is  an  *  ultimate  fact/  it  needs  to  be  seen  as  necessary.     Think  now 
of  painting,  of  the  connection  of  form  and  color.     Is  it  not  the  part  of 
painting  to  represent  the  universe  thus,  as  light  and  color  ?  is  not  paint- 
ing too  much  bound  down  by  the  introduction  of  ideas,  and  by  imitating  ? 
Was  not  the  first  idea  of  music  to  ex])ress  ideas,  and  to  imitate  the 
sounds  of  Nature  ?  has  not  painting  also  to  rise  to  a  new  sphere  ? 

Do  I  not  begin  to  see  why  there  must  be  light  to  us  ?  this  gives  us 
the  sense  of  sight.     The  actual  is  Light,  therefore  there  must  he  formal 
light — light  in  the  physical ;  therefore  seeing.     Must  not  each  sensfe  be 
such  a  complement,  be  necessary  by  the  *not'?  Perception  is  a  function ; 
must  not  all  functions  be  or  produce  such  complements  or*  hypotheses  ? 
All  nutritions  are  from  functions.     Is  it  not  as  complements  that  the 
functions  or  perceptions  are  necessary  ?     Now  as  the  creature  is  from 
God  by  a  *  not,'  (as  color  is  from  light)  is  it  not  so  that  all  the  physical 
is  by  the  *iiot'  ?  it  is  a  representation  of  that  chief  fact-^creation — 
over  and  over  again.     All  the  'being'  in  the  colors  is  light ;  they  differ 
by  a  'not :'  so  the  creatures  ;  all  the  true  Being  in  them  is  God.     And 
BO,  many  men  are  from  the  one  humanity  by  a  *not.'  "We  put  the  'parts* 
ever  as  making  up  the  whole — ^men  making  up  *  man,'  &c.  (even  as  we 
consider  colors  as  making  up  light)  :  so  the  pantheist  considers  creatures 
as  making  up  God.     But  the  creature,  as  creature,  is  not  God ;  but  it 
derives  all  its  true  Being  from  God ;  it  is  only  so  far  as  God  is  in  it. 

Color  is  from  light  by  a  *  not,^  but  interference  of  the  same  color  is 
darkness.  So  the  not-God  is  the  creature,  is  Christ ;  but  the  not-crea- 
ture  is  sin^  selfishness? 

Since  *  action '  is  necessarily  giving  (or  self-sacrifice)  to  us  God's  act 
must  be  creation;for  this  is  the  not-Qx)d — the  creature.  God's*not'or  action 
is  the  being  of  the  creature.  God's  act  is  infinitely  repeated  as  it  were; 
even  as  one  act  of  gravitation  is  in  the  physical  ?     I.e.  only  in  the 
creature's  Being  or  act,  is  God's  act,  possibly.     This  secondary  action, 
as  we  think  it,  is  the  true  direct  action  (it  is  not  *altho'  but  because  '). 
This  is  the  very  act  of  God,  it  cannot  be  seen  otherwise ;  it  must  be 
action  of  creature,  because  it  is  the  creature.  It  must  be  so,because  God 
is  God ;  in  the  fact  of  His  action  being  that  wh,  to  us,  is  self-sacrifice. 
It  is  at  once  His  and  the  creature's,  each  because  of  the  other.     Now 
we  can  see  again  how  God  is  love,  how  His  glory  is  in  giving  self. — 
Color  is  a  life  by  a  *not,'  like  the  physical. 

God's  act,  as  creative,  must  be  the  Being  of  the  creature ;  but  the 
Being  is  the  action;  therefore  God's  act  must  (as  such)  be  the  act  of  the 
creature.  It  is  our  false  distinction  of  Being  and  action  that  perplexes 
us  here,  our  not  seeing  that  to  be  and  to  act  are  one.  This  seems  to  me 
just  what  we  wanted,  what  our  hearts  have  been  affirming  and  our  intel- 
lects denying  all  these  ages.  That  wh  creatures  do,  God  does ;  He  is 
the  doer — not  by  a  long  and  tedious  process;  but  in  deed  and  truth,  and 
now:  not  something  else,  fromwh  that  follows  ;  not '  over-ruling;'  but 
doing  that.  Even  in  sin  He  does  all  that  is,  or  is  done :  sin  is  a  *  not.' 
All  the  fact,  always,  is  Divine,  is  God's  deed ;  only  the  form  is  from 
the  creature.  So  the  form  is  from  the  *  not ' — the  *not'  by  which  the 
creature  is. 
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"We  put  the  hypothesis  after  that  hj  rirtne  of  wh  »e  inTer  ol  \ 
ceive  it;  separating  the  two  complements  ia  time.     Intorprotati<n 
therefore,  wh  is  bringing  them  into  one,  is  doing  away  with  time,  Bee 
the  fact  not  in  time,  i.  e.  co-existence  of  opposites.     Putting  opposite 
into  one,  necessarily  excludes  the  'not'  from  each.     Opposites,  wh  ial 
anccessioD  have  each  a  'not,'  put  into  one,  lose  the  <  not.'    So  the  colflf 
separately  in  time  or  spaee,  have  each  n  '  not ;'  but,  in  one,  the  'iiOt-|^ 
destroyed  and  the  '  light '  appears      So  every  interpretation  h  virUia 
destmotion  of  the  '  not  *  (indeed  of  two  'nota  ').      Bo  again  lime  is  fi 
*  not :'  and  space  again  I  see  to  be  a  similar  separation  in  space,  eqiA^ 
lent  to  the  separation  in  time:  as  seen  in  colors.  Even  mentally  iii&yfl 
not  separate  in  space,  as  well  as  in  lime ;  i.  e.  the  two  opposites  I 
respect  to  ditlerent  things  at  the  same  time. 

Bringing  together  the  opposites  thus  separate  in  space  ia  an  inter|  _ 
tadon,  as  we  see  in  light  trom  colore.  So  this  doing  away  with  spac 
is  also  destruction  of  the  '  not,'  I  see,  space  is  from  the  'not'  even  jj 
time  ia ;  it  is  separation. 

Kow,  is  not  our  putting  '  form  for  fact '  putting  part  for  whole  ? 
is  how  we  see  nglineas  and  evil :  we  take  a  part  for  the  whole,  ant 
we  cannot  see  the  beauty  ;  it  seems  not  according  to  the  la\B,  &c. 
'  evil '  we  see  only  part ;  with  the  '  complement'  is  not  this  the  perG 
good  ?     Is  it  not  the  hypothesis — what  we  must  see,  because  v 
Typart?     Our  partial  view  makes  us  see  evil,  as  a 'complementar 
color;'  it  is  not  truly  existing,  nor  can  be;  it  is  a  'not,'  a  mere  effi 
of  our  not  seeing,  a  chimera.       Dut  it  is  only  to  make  up  the  fact^ 
there  being  such  partial  existence  as  ours,  evil  must  be  added,     Oui 
existence,  without  evil,  would  not  be  the  fact  {that  would  be  truly  e 
the  evil  is  wanted  to  perfect  the  good.      Not  that  it  is  not  evil ;  it 
evil,  and  therefore  nece.'isary.     A  loving  Being  could  not  have  made  1 
physical  world,  or  suflVr  it  by  an  inertia  to  become,  and  yet  not  havol 
evil  in  it.     There  being  the  physical,  '  the  fact' — love — demands  aviLfl 
even  as  red  necessitates  green  that  there  may  be  light.      Evil  is  th^Sj 
'  hypothesia,'  complementary,  from  our  not-knowing  (actual);  we  m^ 
'perceive'  it.  because  we  are  'not.'     As  I  have  said,  only  a  not-loviaj 
Being  can  perceive  evil. 

I  say  the  question  is,  not,  why  is  there  evil ;  but  why  do  we  p 
evil :  the  fact,  the  only  fact,  ia  that  we  perceive  it.      And  the  ann 
is :  we  must  perceive  it,  because  of  our  '  not,"  wh  renders  that  ']  _  _ 
esis'  necessary,  as  complementary.     For  we  do  see  the  complements 
colors — as  truly  as  the  '  real '  ones.     Only  by  experience  and  reaso 
have  we  learnt  that  they  are  not  '  real '  and  '  do  not  exist  apart  f 
us.'     We  may,  by  experience  and  reason,  quite  as  easily  learn  to  1l 
that  this  hypothesis  of  evil — wh  we  so  triuy  perci-ive — does  not  ea_ 
apart  from  us.     So  with  regard  to  the  physical  again  :  why  do  we  v 
ceive  the  material  ?   Because  of  our  'not'  wh  renders  this  'complemM 
necessary  to  our  perception,  in  order  that  the  fact  may  be  perfect. 
we  see  the  two  parts  as  separate  ;  we  do  not  see  the  love  wh  h 
of  them  all ;  i.  e.  we  see  in  time ;  and  the  fact  is  eternal,  is  or, 
have  to  learn  that  the  two  do  truly  constitute  one  UyU,  althoi^ 
see  them  as  separate  ;  then  we  shall  know  and  recognize  the  fact,  t 
love,  although  we  do  not  see  it;  we  still  perceive  the  complements- 
material,  evil ;  but  we  know  that  the  fact  wh  they  truly  are  and  £ 
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which  hj  our  partialness  (our  <  not'  or  limit)  they  arise  is  the  actual, 
is  love. 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  that  a  physical  vorld  without  evil  were  not-fact. 
There  were  no  redemption ;  we  were  devils  so,  not  men.     So  perhaps 
suffering,  evil,  sin,  is  not  for  the  devils ;  that  is  only  where  redemption 
is  ;  it  is  nutrition,  and  involves  function?     The  devils  are  mere  *not'— 
not-suffering,  not-conscious  wickedness — only  incapacity  for  good,  i.  e. 
for  action.  It  is  the  fact  in  relation  to  the  *not'  wh  is  passion,  suffering, 
evil ;  and  the  fact  is  not  in  the  devils  ?     ^o  surely  the  physical  man 
(the  form),  is  hypothesis,  perceived  aid  complementary,  and  to  be  ac- 
tual by  the  exclusion  of  the  *  not.'     Man  is,  as  it  were,  necessary ;  and 
like  all  hypothesis,  inert,  but  under  law.     So  gravitation,  *  specie  ten- 
dency,' &c.;  there  is  no  action  in  them,  but  there  is  the  law.  Surely  the 
redemption  of  man  is  by  uniting  this  inert, or*complementary, 'with  that 
from  wh  it  is,  and  to  wh  it  is  complementary.     I  have  seen  this  before: 
the  true  Being  of  man  is  having  the  love  with  the  law.     Adam  repre- 
sented love  not  with  the  law — a  kind  of  arbitrary.    Eestore  that  Adam 
now,  with  this  physical — put  the  life  into  this  inertia,  or  law — and  there 
is  true  humanity,  from  wh  both  the  complementary  are.     These  two  are 
separate  in  time  ;  this  *  hypothetical '  is  after  the  Adam  state.     The 
<  actual '  is  both  together,  is  the  exclusion  of  the  'not'  in  each,  i.  e.  of 
time.  So  the  redeemed  creature  is  one  with  God,  because  in  faim  is  true 
Love.     Adam  was  not   one  with  Qod ;  was  he  not  a  ^Qolor'  rather, 
needing  the  complement  to  constitute  the  light  ?     The  only  true  fact  is 
the  co-existence — the  eternal,and  therefore  present-— co-existence  of  both 
in  God.     G^  is  not  so  in  succession,  but  all  the  creatural  is.     The 
universe  is  thus  in  time,  as  created ;  yet  not  inert  as  we  see  it.    Bo 
Adam  was  in  time  too. 

Colors  are  infinite ;  each  has  its  complement  wh  produces,  with  it, 
light.  So,  may  there  not  be  the  infinite  variety  of  creatures,  from  God, 
by  infinitely  varied  *  nots  ;'  so  needing  various  complements  to  reconsti- 
tute the  fact,  or  make  them  one  with  God  ?      All  creature  life  is  from 
God  by  a  '  not,'  returning  into  God,  as  colors  into  light,  as  disease  into 
life.     This  is  the  great  life,  the  creation.    Do  creatures  all  live  that  life 
wh  excludes  their  particular  'not/  and  constitutes  them  one  with  God 
again.     Is  this  redemption — every  creature  is  by  a  *  not,'  and  so  needs 
redemption  ;  but  every  creature  has  not  the  same  *not'  as  man,  nor 
needs  therefore  the  same  redemption.     Have  I  not  interpreted  that 
thought  of  mine  wh  seemed  so  painful :  *  if  no  sin,  then  no  cre&ture;' 
It  is  not  so  exactly  ;  man's  complement  is  necessarily  this  inert  sin- 
ful state;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  all  creatures  must  be  thus 
sinful :  different  creatures  may  be  made  one  with  God  by  a  process  of 
exclusion  of  the  *  not '  quite  different.     Sin,  as  wo  see  it,  may  be  con- 
fined to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  universe — perhaps  to  man  alone. 
So  only  probably  in  this  world  is  there  such  an  exhibition  of  God  as 
in  Christ ;  in  other  worlds,  for  other  Beings,  doubtless  God  gives  Him- 
self for  His  creatures  in  infinite  ways ;  J  or  every  creature  needs  life 
from  God,  needs  that  'not'  by  wh  he  is  a  creature,  to  be  excluded  :  but 
these  are  *  past  finding  out.'  So  there  may  be  something  for  us  to  learn 
of  this  in  heaven     not  of  stars  and  worlds,  but  of  God's  redemption  of 
His  creatures,  i.  e.  of  God  Himself — to  be  learnt,  not  intellectually, 
but  actually — to  be  known  even  as  we  are  known. 
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CKstnres  who  are  from  God  by  a  different  'not'  require  of  cool 
diflerent  comfiieinect.     See  now  too  how  till  crfiaturea  nro  by  Go" 
thrmigh  crealarea — connected  together,  even  as  men  are.     Yes  ; 
vaX  parentage,  friendship,  associanon,  all  these  things  come  to  me  d 
M  oar  physic&l  Being  ie  from  parents,  as  God  creates  men  through 
other  men,  and  we  think  that  therefore  He  only  creates  them  in   a 
secondary  sense.     Is  this  the  meaning  of  parentuge.     I  see  how  Goc 
creates  men  now ;  and  this  gives  an  insight  into  how  He  created  inei 
'  at  first.'     It  is  the  same  fact ;  nothing  but  the  form  can  have  altenjd 
TereDottboseElobim,  who  took  siich  care  of  man  in  Eden,  his  parenla^\ 
Of  coarse  God  made  man  by  parents  ;  does  He  not  make  men  bj  { 
«zit«  ?    Is  my  relation  any  less  direct  and  perfect  with  God,  becaoa 
am  created  tliroagh  parents  ?     On  the  contrary,  ia  it  not  precisely  \(f% 
means  of  my  parents  that  that  relation  to  God  is  best,  and  indeed  ■ 
most  only,  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  ?  is  it  not  beccuse  we  liM 
parents  that  God  can  be  God  to  us  P     Think  of  man  as  parentless- 
what  wonld  God  be  to  him  P      So  I  say  tliat  Adam  wanted  parents  oi 
we  do.  I 

How  should  a  parentless  man  know  anything  of  God  P  How  colj 
God  create  a  man,  with  those  human  affections  wh  are  part  of  ub,  * 
are  ti»,  save  by  birth  from  a  mother  ?  How  eUe  could  God's  act  k^ 
for  onr  creatioa  ?  Suppose  a  man  (such  as  ourselves),  directly  crea. 
by  God — what  shd  he  know  of  God  ?  Because  God  does  for  us  thai 
which  is  needful  and  suitable  to  us,  we  refuse  to  see  that  He  doeft^ 
at  all. 

In  this  Tiew  of  the  creature,  as  from  God  by  a  '  not,'  may  we  I 
gain  a  truer  thought  of  Satan  :  is  he  what  the  '  not '  ia  t«  each  ;  ,1 
'  not '  by  wh  each  is  1 

Thia  that  ie  from  our  'not'(a!l  tfaBphyBical),is  it  not  from  ns  by  a  'ndj 
creation  in  respect  to  nsP     Is  it  hypotheHts — complement  ?  is  it  not  li 
necessary,  but  inert — that  wh  we  perceive,  '  we  perceiving  only  fonttfl 
The  form  only  is  from  the  creature ;  all  the  act  and  fact  is  God.       ir3| 
ia  it  the  creature's  too :  is  it  not  even  as  we  see  in  the  material ; 
'action'  of  anything  is  at  once  its  action  and  God's?     The  doctrine  a 
God'a  act  being  truly  in  the  creatures,  is  merely  the  axiom  that  all  I 
tion  most  be  God's  and  can  be  no  other.     But  a  practical  question  jm 
whether  there  be  God's  act  (i.  e.  true  action,  or  Being  at  all)  in  na 
Seeing  the  self  as  the  '  not '  puts  this  right.     In  our  idea  of  self  a 
■men'  we  have  been  potting  the  'not'  for  the  fact. 

God  is  not  said  to  be  sound;  sound  is  not  one,  as  tight  is. 
Bound  more  a  representation  of  the  physical  1      It  is  one  out  of  mat 
light,  color,  is  many  out  of  one.  A  kind  of  inversion  is  here — the  s: 
fact  seen   oppoait-ely.     Is  net  sound  most  parallel  to  the  physical,  1 
moat  parallel  to  the  spiritual ;  '  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  ligld 
Is  it  thus  indeed  that,  as  physical,  sound  is  the  most  to  us  ?     The  f 
is  the  most  perfect.     Are  the  less  developed  senses  still  more  relatedl 
tfao    Bpiritual  ?  —  Why    do  we    see    by    light  ?      We   do   not    i 
the  light,  as  we  hear  sound  ;  we  only  see  things  by  it.     And  only  t 
wh  is  from  the  'not,'  only  color,  do  we  perceive — not  light  itself.    Thj 
u  nothing  to  us,  is  like  darkness.     When  the  light  is  not  present  ^ 
cannot  see  ;  but  we  do  not  perceive  the  light  itself. — '  Whom  n 
can  see,  yet  in  whom  we  live.'     '  In  Thy  light  we  shall  see  li| 
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there  something  in  the  conditions  under  wh  light  forms  colors,  illustrat- 
ing God  and  the  creature?  God  who  sees  all  as  one,  sees  love  alone:  the 
evil  18  not  in  the  universe,  as  the  color  is  not  in  the  light. 

I  want  to  see  the  links  which  unite  together  the  various  forms  of  the 
mental  life-— positivism,  pantheism,  scientific  theories,  &c.;  how  theyare 
all  necessary,  and  their  connection  with  one  another.  Can  I  see  in  these 
the  life  ?  and  from  this  the  form  of  the  hodily  life  ?  Sadduceeism  arose 
from  a  good  doctrine :  that  man  shd  do  well,  not  for  reward  but  forit- 
self.  Then  men  said :  if  there  la  no  future  state  let  us  enjoy  ourselves : 
from  stoics  they  became  epicureans?  Every  evil  doctrine  springs  from 
something  good ;  evil  cannot  create,  can  only  spoil. 

We  say :  every  evil  or  vice  springs  from  abuse  of  some  good  pas- 
sion ;  but  the  passions  exist  only  from  the  inertia,  and  are  not  good,  be- 
i^g  ^  gcttings ;'  and  where  sensation  is,  it  involves  inevitably  moral  evil 
too.  I  must  re-consider  all  this :  my  old  doctrine  of  the  goodness  of 
man — as  physical — will  not  do;  it  was  putting  the  'not*  for  the 
fact. 

That  not-act  (inertia)  wh  science  introduces  into  nature  is  truly  only 
not-arbitrariness.     In  excluding  the  'not'  we  seem  to  be  excluding  the 
fact.      So,  in  excluding  personality  from  God,  we  seem  to  be  reducing 
Him  to  non-entity. — I  see  it  is  a  'not'  that  we  introduce  into  nature,  in 
this  idea  of  her  (arbitrary)  activity.     I  used  to  say  that  we  first  intro- 
duced an  action  from  ourselves — as  we  being  '  agents,'  &c;  now  I  see  it 
is  from  ourselves,  but  it  is  a  'not'  that  is  introduced ;  and  so  comes  it 
exclusion  with  function.  Now  I  see,  by  anticipation  this  'not'  is  brought 
out,  clearly  as   such,   thus   constituting  the   nutrition.      As  I  have 
seen,  the  nutrition  is  from  anticipation ;  the  continuous  vibration  con- 
stitutes the  nutrition,  from  wh  the  function  is,  as  transitive.      The  anti- 
cipation causes  this  minus  to  be  brought  distinctly  out  (as  a  plus),  causes 
the  making  of  the  equation  (from  wh  all  follows). 

The  denial  of  action  in  nature,  the  doctrine  of  inertia,  is  anticipation; 
it  suppresses  the  hypotheses,  but  without  putting  the  fact.     So  the  in- 
ertia ia  brought  fully  out — the  doctrine  of  matter  as  a  plus  quantity. 
Here  is  the  nutrition ;  from  wh  the  function  is  by  seeing  the  inertia  as 
a  'not.'  The  anticipation  in  the  physical  is  that  approximation  wh,failing, 
causes  the  nutrition.      It  brings  out  the  'not'  into  a. separate,  distinct 
form,  as  a  plus ;  i.e.  the  complement ;  it  makes  the  equation. — Atheism  is 
an  anticipation ;  it  denies  the  hypothesis  of  mind,  but  does  not  put  the 
fact,  or  love,  in  its  place ;  does  not  show  us  why  we  must  perceive  mind 
or  design  :  so  it  fails,  so  it  produces  nutrition.      I  say :  do  not  give  up 
the  mental  God,  until  you  can  interpret  it  into  the  actual  God.     This  di- 
vine*mind'must  be  the  phn,  must  continue  to  be  the  phn — ^becoming  only 
more  to  us,  not  less.   To  us  (who  know  it  does  not)  the  sun  no  less  rises 
and  sets  :  this  motion  of  the  sun  la  more  to  us  than  it  could  be  if  we 
did  not  know  that  it  does  not  and  cannot  exist.      Just  so  the  '  mental ' 
God,  as  the  phn,  shows  us  at  once  the  actual  God  and  our  'not' — that 
God  is  love,  and  that  we  are  by  a  not-love. 

says  we  do  know  matter,  and  can  be  sure  of  it,  because  it  is 

the  very  same  that  ia  in  the  process  of  thought  in  our  brains;  it 
is  these  very  same  forces,  laws,&c.,  that  constitute  the  process  of  thought; 
so  that  it  is  not  true  that  our  thought  is  not  a  measure  of  nature.     The 
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is  laakes  U>e  phenomenal,  of  wh  it  if  tbe  mea 
^M.  ^  wk  it  ii  not.     Sanij'  from  ihU  we  see  whence  man's  IH 
ft*  fce  yhtawLiirf  ;  tiaw  he  puU  the  'not'  for  the  fact :  and  wl^* 
Hdea  win  oM  jznep  the  actual — (bought  being  a  material  proo 
«r  iwn.     B«(  I  matt  invert  this :  tbe  material  comes  out  of  ns.  iwt'^ 
■M  of  it-     Wbcn  I  mj  thoDghl  i«  a  material  process :  it  is  not  that  i 
•  OMliliia  «f  ffmtt.  oor  ii  (pare  a  condition  of  it ;  nor  is  it  force  i 
A*  tiMc  «t  AMOge  of  each  condition  of  space :  space  h 
I*  mauar,  amd  d««rlv  «pac«  cornea  from  thoaglit,  not  thought  from  a^ 
Bm  maw,  if  not  tboaghl  to  time,  aa  8nbetanc«  is  to  space  ?     Should  ]  _ 
■7  Am   tfaog^ta  are  conditione  of  time,   as   things   are   of  space 
(md  «W  TMsaj?     Hme  is  the  condition  of  the  mental,  ns  space  of  the 
■Moial;  i.  e.  ctatea  of  consciousn^s  are  to  time  as  things  are  to  space. 
Ha,  m  DO  fpMc  is  without  things,  is  no  time  without  states  of  conscioua- 
BMi  [tM  ttme  paAHS  while  we  have  do  states  of  consciousness,  as  in 
akapjf     I  tnual  see  this  parallel,  how  states  of  consciousness  may  be 
tneei.    Am  I  have  seen  the  material  from  the  '  not,'  as  space,  can  I  see 
the  MOM^ona]  from  the  '  not,'  as  time  ?    What  makes  us  perceive  states 
of  cooKtoosneas  ?     [States  of  consciousness  make  ua  perceive  ikintfi.'] 
A*  from  the  mental  conies  the  material,  or  things ;  no  from  the  actaal 
ia  mnae  waj  comes  the  sensational,  or  slatfls  of  consciousness. 

Orgauic  life  can  he  known,  becanse  it  is  a  mere  form,  one  form  of  the 
oue  fact ;  it  b  a  relation  :  tlie  fact,  in  thai  form,  is  life.  Now,  all  wh 
i*  thus  ofilf  form  can  be  known  by  tbe  intellect,  and  only  that.  So  of 
■11  tbe  pbysicul,  in  so  far  as,  and  if,  it  is  only  a  form  (of  the  one  fact); 
which  if  it  be  not  the  fact,  it  must  be :  all  that  is  in  time  we  must  bo 
able  to  know  by  the  intellect ;  because,  as  being  in  time,  it  can  be  only 
form.  And  as  for  its  appearing  real,  ultimate  existence,  &c.,  that  b  juat 
our  putting  the  'not'  for  the  fact. 

We  can,  by  intellect,  know  the  forms — forms  of  the  fact.    But  this  im- 
plies that  by  some  means — not  intellect — we  know  the  fact ;  and  this  is 
just  what  wa  do  know — the  moral  for  rather  we  ahd  know, shall  know  it 
when  we  have  eternal  life  from  Christ).     And  this  is  how  we  can  know 
the  physical :  knowing  the  actual,  then  we  can  see  the  physical  as  a 
form  of  it.     But  if  the  fact  be  unknown,  the  forms  cannot  be  known  ; 
i.  e.  cannot  be  reco^ised  as  forms  of  it :  so  the  intellect,  as  such,  can- 
not i^nisp  the  problem.     God  is  too  great  to  be  grasped  by  our  intellect: 
'Ood  only  knows  the  love  of  God  ;'  so  it  is  not  we,   but  only  God  in  ua 
that  can  know  ihe  pbysieal ;  for  we  must  first  know  the  fact  to  know 
the  forms.      Surely   this    puts    alt    knowledge  in    its   right    relations, 
Actual  knowledge,  love,  is  the  source  of  all ;  the  intellect  is  formal 
knowledge.     It  is  from  the  Bible  that  T  leam  what  nature  ia. 

Surely  'matter'  must  go  with  the  Tacuura :  the  idea  of  vacuum  seems 
to  me  essential  to  that  of  our  'real  matter.'  That  plenum:  how  can  itbef 
How  curious  it  would  be  if  the  worlds  properly  represent  the  vacuoUa, 
and  space  rather  the  substance ;  if  our  idea  of  space  with  worlds  in  it 
were  like  that  of  a  collection  of  holes,  and  if  the  worlds  were  vacaolei 
in  apace.  So  that  these  laws  we  have,  of  matter,would  be,  not  primary, 
but  complementary — necessarily  such,  because  of  what  was  external ;  as 
the  condition  of  a  vacuole  must  be  determined  by  that  of  tbe  Burround- 
ing  '  substance.'  So  it  is  inert  of  course  ;  so  it  is  incomprehensible  if  pnt 
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as  primary.  So  too,  surely,  tbe  pre-eminence  of  mathematics,  because 
it  Ignores  '  matter/  dealing  (as  it  thinks)  with  space;  and  so  it  rises  most 
above  the  *  not,'  is  nearest  to  the  actual.  Surely  I  have  here  more  than 
a  mere  fancy. — ^Xhis  not-being  must  be  the  way  (by  our  ignorance)  the 
'actual'  is  to  us.  It  is  what  I  have  said  in  reference  to  mathematics : 
deny  substance,  and  there  remains  all  the  spiritual ;  but  to  us  it  is  no- 
thing— a  point.  So,  to  us  the  actual  is  nothing,  not-being,  space ;  it  is 
un-perceived. 

I  see  why  we  must  perceive  just  this  universe  [material  and  in  space]: 
to  us  the  actual  is  space,  emptiness ;  and  we  perceive  the  *nots^  in  it  as 
substances  :  so  space  is  infinite.     But  now  think,  to  get  this  right :  am 
I  regarding  it  wrongly  by  a  pre-conception  of  space  as  vacancy  I     In 
the  infinite,  actual,  wh  is  space  to  us,  are  relative  *nots,'  wh  are  Being 
to  us.     So  these  'laws  of  matter'  are  a  sort  of  residues  from  the  actual; 
are  representations  *  in  the  negative.'     Can  one  see  gravitation  thus? 
So  also  do  I  not  unify  that  vacuum  idea,  embrace  it,  and  interpret? 
Why  must  we  suppose  it  ?     Is  it  in  order  to  have  a  *not'-substarice ;  to 
approach,  so  far,  to  the  actual.      So  we  necessarily  perceive  or  conceive 
space,  because  of  the  actual  and  of  our  not  knowing. 

So  is  not  all  the  physical  necessarily  mathematical,  because  it  all  has 
relation  to  this  space?    How  then  is  this  'substantial,'  all,  conditions  of 
space — of  the  un-perceived,  unknown,  actual?     Condition  I  have  seen 
to  be  change ;  condition  of  space  therefore  is  change  in  relation  to  the 
unknown  actual. — ^What  is  the  change  ?     Here  comes  again  this  ques- 
tion of  form  ;  for  surely  substances  are  all  'forms  of  space.'     Are  not 
forms  from  change  in  respect  to  the  fact ;  i.  e.  not  of  the  fact,  but  of 
relation  to  it?  Here  we  come  in  a  circle  again.  Not  knowing  the  actual, 
and    so  perceiving   it  as  space,  causes  substances  as  conditions  of  it — 
not  of  the  actual,  but  of  that  unknown  arbitrary  symbol.      So  with 
regard  to  all  forms :  life,  e.  g.,  is  a  form  of  the  one  physical  fact  of  vi- 
bration ;  but  this  being  unknown,  it  seems  an  entity  of  itself,  as  sub- 
stances do.     Things  or  substances  appear  as  distinct  entities,  because 
the  fact  (of  wh  they  are  forms)  is  unknown. 

So,  in  reference  to  the  physical — life,  e.  g.,  is  a  form  or  condition  of 
motion  in  least  resistance  ;  this  is  the  fact  of  the  physical ;  but  man, 
not  knowing  this,  sees  life  as  an  entity,  an  ^  ultimate  existence ;'  it  has, 
or  is,  an  ^essence:'  it  answers  to  Hhing'  or  'substance  ;'  it  came  'as  such,' 
from  God  long  ago,  &c.  Our  ignorance  of  the  fact,  in  each  case,  is  the 
cause  of  that  phn  of '  entity ;'  and  when  we  come  to  analyse  this  entity, 
we  find  it  to  be,  just  as  substances  are,  a  '  form  of  a  negation.'  To  get 
rid  of  this  'entity*  of  life  is  to  get  rid  of  our  ignorance.  So  to  get  rid 
of  the  entity  of  substance  is  to  get  rid  of  our  ctctucd  ignorance,to  be  freed 
from  the  physical,  in  heaven.'  Then  we  shall  be  no  more  in 
space,  <fec. 

Shall  I  not  find  all  the  entities,  when  analyzed,  to  be  conditions  of  ne- 
gations, i.  e.  of  facts  not  known  ?  But  not  yet  do  I  perceive  the  ma- 
terial as  a  form  of  the  actual.  Is  that  to  be  done  only  by  actual  know- 
ledge? shall  we  not  do  that  when  redeemed?  But  now,  by  intellect, 
we  can  perceive  that  it  is  necessarily  so.  From  the  belief  in,  and  study 
of,  the  form  of  life  as  an  entity,  comes  the  knowledge  of  the  fact.  So 
does  not  knowledge  of  the  actual  come  from  the  study  of  matter  as  an 
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entity.  So,  in  the  actual,  does  not  true  Being  or  knowiiig,love,cotite  £ 
tbo  puraiiit  i>(  the  physical  or  formal  a^  colily  or  fact.  The  redempl 
through  sin  and  miaery  is  re-preaooted  by  knowledge  through  error  J 
hypotheais.  We  must  hare  the  entity  of  life,  as  of  matter,  until  i 
see  why  we  perceive  it,  i.  e.  aadl  our  igaorance  of  the  fact  h 
Those  eutities  are  the  symbols,  the  unknown  quaulitiea. 

I   perceive  why  mathematics  deals  with  apace,  aud  why  aatrg 
waa  the  first  science :  they  have  least  to  do  with  the  entities,  the  'pol 
Seeing  now  how  we  are  in  space,  do   I  not  see  too  how  and  whj'  t 
oniverse  must  be  such,  must  be  in  three  dimensions ;  how  motion  nd 
be,  viz.  change  in  such  relation,  &a.7 

This  strong  persuasion  that  there  may  really  exist  space,  iofinita  a 
without  matter,  is  very  striking ;  the  actual  is  felt  in  it  dimly  and  ui 
Bciously.     Space  is  '  the  unkuown  God  ;'  it  is  our  ignorance  makes  tL, 
acjiiat  to  be  '  space.'  We  are  in  space  because  wo  are  in  Uod,  and  do  | 
know  it.     But  then,  if  it  is  vacuity  that  surroun<ls  us,  would  my  d 
tioQ  of  tlie  tangential  force  bold  good  ?      I  think  I  need  not  give  H  jf 
would  it  not  filtU  be  the  right  connectiou  in  reajion  ?  and  might  it  noC 
indicate  a  previous  state  as  it  were  ? 

Seeing  things  in  apace,  as  entities,  or  not  seeing  the  actual,  we  i]_ 
matter  ;  and  necessarily,  with  this,  force ;  but  is  not  force  inferred  o^ 
from  change?     Force  is  only  from  change  of  form  of  the  actual, 
actual  being  unknown  :  i.  e.  we,  not  knowing  the  actual,  or  actiooi'i 
far  force  ;  i.  e.  inertia  in  union  with  change.     This   is  force :  cbanj  ~ 
with  inertia.     Also  why  all  force  must  he  motion  is  very  simple  j 
all  the  material  being  by,  or  in  relation  to,  space :  motion  is  mt 
change  in  relation  to  space.      For  motion  there  must  be  two  bodies^ 
least,  change    cannot  be,  save  as  involving  relation — i.  e.  more  t 
one. 

Ail  science,  all  nutrition,  is  just  a  Socratic  argument ;  shoifij 
UB  (by  thought  in  least  resistance)  that  our  conception  or  aasumptioaji 
wrong,  i.  e.  defective ;  that  we  do  not  see  the  fact. 

It  is  curious  how  we  reduce  the  sensational  to  the  material,  or  ton 
tioQa  in  and  for  Science :  so  only  can  the  intellect  grasp  it — viz.  as  t 
ohaoical.  Here  is  a  glimpse  of  a  link  between  sensation  and  motioii) 
Beoeation  is  not  truly  caused  so  :  but  inasmuch  ae  we  necessarily  | 
belve  in  space,  we  must  necessarily  infer  processes  in  spar.e,  i.  e.  tnoti<H 
from  our  sensations. ;  not  because  they  are  so — wh  is  indeed  absurd-^ 
but  because  we  can  conceive  no  other  way ;  we  reduce  sensation  to  r 
tion,  but  of  course  have  not  so  the/aci  of  sensation,  any  more  thaa  i 
other  fact.  All  that  is,  is  actual.  Now  think  of  the  various  motioH 
for  the  various  sensations :  will  not  one  see  from  this  ?  "Understanc 
that  we  necessarily  perceive  in  space,  it  follows  that  the  causes  o 
sensations  must  so  appear.  And  cannot  kIii/  they  are  such  be  seeL  by  ^ 
necessary  laws  of  space,  i.  e.  of  motion.  But  why  have  we  such  eel 
ations  ?  find  this,  and  the  corresponding  motioim  I  think  v 
be  a  puzzle;  nor  the  organs  of  sense,  &c. — all  this  can  he  referred  to  thelt 
of  least  resistance. — Seeing,  Being,  &c.,  are  'actual '  wo 
we  have  reduced  all  to  motion,  we  say  we  'understand';  not  because H 
is,  or  can  he  so  ;  but  l*cau8e,  by  our  inertia,  we  must  pereeii 
perceive  alias  in  space,  and  passive.  We  are  certainly  in  time  and  sptU 
(or  '  place ')  wc  ore  conscious  of  that  auccession  to  us  wh  conetitnta 
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time ;  and  we  are  certainly  in  space — ^in  relation  to  other  things  about 
us — not  only  our  bodies  are,  but  we.    [Is  not  this  merely  the  limitation, 
the  not-eternal,  not-infinite  ?]     But  then,  we  being  so,  necessarily  we 
perceive  so.     This  accounts  for  our  perception  of  Nature' as  in  time  and 
space.     It  needs  not  that  the  fact  of  Mature  shd  be  so ;  we,  being  so, 
must  so  perceive  it.     The  percepts  need  not  truly  be  in  time  and  space, 
if  we  are  so  ;  if  we  be  moving  we  necessarily  perceive  all  objects  as 
moving.     And  our  being  in  time  and  space  is  clearly  by  some  '  not ' ;  it 
is  some  not-perceiving  of  Nature  causes  it  to  be  in  time  and  space  to  ub. 

Our  being  in  time  necessarily  puts  us  under  cause  and  effect  (wh  time 
means).     But  things  under  cause  and  effect  are  contingent :  e.  g.  even 
the  existence  of  human  beings  (children)  is  contingent  upon  our  wills. 
And  nothing  can  be  under  cause  and  effect  but  that  which  is  from  our-  . 
selves,  i.  e.  forms.     Thus  all  our  physical  being  must  be  contingent ; 
and  that  wh  is  contingent  cannot  be  fact,  only  forms  determined' by  cir- 
cumstances.    So  all  bur  moral  embarrassment  arised  tod'froAi  this  one-  * 
source — putting  forms  for  fact.     Man  is  formally  wicked ;  i.  e.  we  aflre  ■  * 
wicked  because  not  'knowing'  the  fact.  Taking  forms  for  fact,  we  see  the' 
fact  as  if  determined  by  circumstances,  wh  it  ought  not  to  be — this  is 
sin. 

Time  is  from  our  putting  the  effect  upon  fis  of  the  unknown  fact  (i.  e. 
the  thingal  or  forms)  for  the  fact.  It  is  a  '  state,'  not  an  existence. 
This  agrees  with  getting  as  for  the  future ;  i.  e.  time,  or  succession,  from 
the  not-love.  If  once  we  see  that  this  percept,  or  physical,  is  not  truly 
existing,  but  is  to  us  only  as  the  abstract  is,  viz.  by  the  action  on  U9  oi 
the  fact,  we  see  it  all.  How  many  perplexities  there  were  so  long  as  it 
was  supposed  that  abstractions  trulv  existed;  and  think  how  all  that 
has  become  simple.  We  still  perceive  the  abstractions,  still  use  them ; 
they  are  of  more  use  to  us  than  to  those  who  believed  them  facts  ;  but 
we  comprehend  that  they  do  not  truly  exist  (apart  from  us)  ;  and  there- 
fore the  conditions  of  their  existence  no  longer  are  logicid  embarrass- 
ments to  us. 

Time  is  a  condition  of  the  percept  or  effect  resulting,  to  our  conscious- 
ness, from  the  action  of  the  actual  upon  us.     Of  course  if  we  think  this 
percept  truly  exists,  this  condition  of  time  must  truly  exist,  and  so  come 
all  the  embarrassments  of  the  questioiis :  but  if  we  see  that  this  percept 
has  not  a  true  existence  as  such,  but  merely  results  from  other  existence 
(respecting  wh  we  are  ignorant,  the  necessary  operation  of  which  we  do 
not  yet  trace),  then  time,  as  *  a  mode  of  our  perception,'  is  no  difficulty. 
Also  why  time  is,  we  can  easily  see ;  viz.  the  necessary  succession  of 
forms ;  because  the  form  is  fact  to  us.     Think  how  the  succession  of 
forms  must  be.     Even  when  known  to  be  only  forms  (as  by  perfectly 
holy,  unfallen  Beings  ?)   are  they  not  still  perceived,  still  used,  en- 
joyed all  the  more  ?     Is  it  not  thus :  not  that  the  effects  on  us  are  pev 
ceifaedihio*  our  ignorance,but that  by  our  ignorance  they  are  thought  to 
be  the  facts  t     [So  in  philosophy :  the  *  real '  was  perceived  before ;  but 
only  after  Bacon  was  it  supposed  to  be  the  fact.]     So  in  respect  to 
Adam :  perhaps  the  physical  existed  to  him,  but  only  from  the  Fall  was 
felt  to  be  the  actual  fact.    Did  Adam  think  it  a  form  of  the  abstract^  as 
it  were ;  we  think  it  the  fact :  but  we  are  to  see  it  as  a  form  of  the 
actual  or  spiritual.  ^ 

Now  why  does  this  one  eternal,  actual,  cause  ub  to  perceive  this  sue- 
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oession  of  tHnga?  It  ia  not  enonpli  to  say  '  tbey  are  forms,  and  thflB 
fore  must  change,  because  tbe  fact  does  not  chanee,  or  is  eternal.'  I  ^M 
ttia  18  thp  case ;  but  it  is  not  fally  soen  -why  It  was  the  ignoranc«^| 
the  old  phiIoRophfir3 — not  that  maAe  them  percrive  the  abatractiona — ^1 
thot  made  them  think  them  the  tnie  exiatencoa  ;  i.  e.  their  ij^noranw^H 
the  true  relations  between  them^elveB  and  the  real,  and  of  their  owi^| 
mental  conatitntion  wh  oanseB  th^ge  abstractions  to  result.  So  it  n^H 
be  our  ignoranne  of  the  true  nature  of  the  actual  and  of  the  lawe  <^M 
OUT  own  (actanl)  Beinf;.  that  makea  us — not  perceive  the  thinRal — ^^bH 
take  it  to  be  tnie  BeinR.  And  it  is  this  I  have  to  see  :  why  it  musiS 
that  we  perceive  the  thingal — so  interpretiuR  and  abowinc  it  necess^H 

{So  I  aball  get  at  the  sensations  ;  but  I  see  I  shall  not  solve  tbia  nvH 
do.]  ■ 

Does  not  the  fact  of  perception,  i.  e.  of  inertia,  involve  time,  S 
leftyinf  out  the  fact  7  i.  e.  not  only  our  state,  but  Adam's.  So  AdaajB 
too  was  in  time.  The  condition  of  Adam,  I  think,  was  a  peroeption'fl 
Nature,  such  an  ours;  but  it  was  perception  that  it  u-ag  not  the  fact.  B| 
perceived  it  as  a  form,  but  not  as  a  fonn  of  the  actual.  Then  9 
giving  up  this,  becoming  dead,  man  rises  to  know  it  to  be  a  form  of  Urn 
eotual :  to  feel  it,  deal  with  it,  not  intellectually  but  actually ;  the  noB 
love,  wh  was  Adam's  defect,  being  removed.  9 

Onr  difficulty  has  been  trying  to  conceive  time  as  joining  on  to  eta 
nity,  OF  included  in  it ;  as  if  both  were  of  the  same  '  kind '  and  exiitd 
in  the  same  sense.  Now  one  seea  how  the  eternal  'Being'  yet  haa  tad 
too.  We,  as  actual,  yet  feel  the  temporal :  so  we  may  almost  thinkS 
ouraelvea  as  in  heaven  and  one  with  God,  still  knowing  the  terapOTuli'f 
and  having  to  our  hearts  all  that  is  in  it ;  only  knowing  how  it  eomefM 
be,  seeing  its  relation  to  the  actual ;  not  deceived  us  now,  hut  recogniaiM 
it  not  to  be :  even  as  is  imaged  by  our  preaent  relation  to  '  abstractioJI 
which  we  enjoy  none  the  less  because  of  our  knowing  that  they  do  ^M 
truly  esist.  So  the  happiness  of  the  thingal  or  temporal  may  be  gre^l 
to  the  eternal  than  to  us  who  are  thingul ;  all  the  inertia,  all  the  ev3 
being  gone.  This  is  a  bringing  back  of  the  suppresaod  instinct  into  JH 
higher  form,  an  interpretation.  Anticipation  answers  to  the  first  or  d 
stract,  as  ever :  the  abstract  is  putting  the  percept  as  form  ;  hut  as  fo3 
of  an  effect  of  itself — But  that  happiness  is  not  selfish.  We  mnat  S 
eternal,  actual,  one  with  Uod ;  we  must  be  Love  before  we  can  knaw4 
the  temporal  so.  It  is  knowing  it  as  Love  ;  knowing  it  as  God  knoS 
it.  And  here  do  we  not  feel  our  sympathy  with  God,  or  rather  GodV 
sympathy  with  us,  wh  the  doctrine  of  His  non-personality  served  to  <fl 
minieh,  restored  ?  suck  must  be  the  personality  of  God.  I  feel  that  Ja 
can  reassert,  as  it  were,  Hts  personality  now,  i.  e.  His  relation  to  thH 
wh  ii  in  time,  His  knowledge,  as  it  were  Hia  design  in  creation.  Hefl 
truly  personal,even  as  also  truly  unpersonal;  and  we  when  one  with  SSm 
share  as  it  were  Hia  '  personality,'  and  so  acquire  the  truest  peraonalifl 
in  losing  it,  in  oneness  with  God  -.  even  us  now,  in  locing,  we  have  <M 
truest,  intensest  personality.  The  truth  is,  that  1  was  seeing  personals 
wrongly,  and  so  had  first  to  deny  it  in  order  to  see  it  more  truly  and'l 
intensely.  God  is  »o  personal  as  to  know  the  tempoml  as  a  form  of  1 
Love  ;  and  so  are  we  to  be.  We  are  to  feel  it  so  only,  not  us  a  (act,  mm 
y«t  not  non-existent  to  us— not  nothing — but  known  as  it  is.     So  o^3 
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sees  God  again  as  creator.  Sorely  Berkeley's  doctrine  of  things  existing 
as  being  perceived  by  God,  is  thus  interpreted.  It  is  only  by  virtue  of 
this  relation  to  God  that  they  exist.  I  come  again  to  God  being  per- 
sonal as  creator,  viz.  as  self-limited.  This  is  involved  in  His  being 
Love.  As  creator  He  is  limited,  distinct  from  creatures ;  so  in  time,  so 
knowimg  the  physical,  but  knowing  it  as  it  truly  is.  Not  like  us,  put- 
ting form  for  fact,  and  thinking  the  material  or  thingal  actually  exists, 
and  finding  Time  a  reality ;  but  knowing  it  as  a  form  of  love,  and  seeing 
that  to  those  who  perceive  it  as  truly  being,  who  are  inert^  it  is  in  time 
and  evil — This  knowledge  we  are  to  partake  with  God. 

So  surely  ^od  is  truly  personal,  i.  e.  is  mind,  is  conscious ;  for  these 
belong  to   personality :  but  not  infinite  person,  not  infinite  mind ;  the 
ideas  are  contradictory.     It  is  as  self-limited,  as  creator  and  therefore 
not  infinite,  that  He  is  personal. 

So  Adam,  perceiving  things  as  forms  of  the  ajbstract — like  the  old 
philosophy — named  them.  So,  he  could.  That  office  is  done  upon  just 
those  ^abstract'  principles;  t^is  is  how  naming  comes :  is  not  here  a  key 
to  langtuige  1  This  is  the  idea  of  'general  terms ';  this  is  why  language 
is  before  our  present  thought  and  means  the  actual,  as  I  find  it  does. 
What  has  been  named  is  the  actual  shining  through,  though  not  known 
as  such,  but  looking  like  the  abstract.  So  one  sees  how  language  natu- 
rally grew  under  the  old  philosophy — wh  seems  such  a  wonder  to  us. 
We  cannot  name  at  all ;  language  will  not  grow  now  (save  now  and  then 
thro'  a  poet,  or  other  interpreter).  Our  view  of  Nature  renders  it  im- 
possible. 

The  thingal  then  is  not  perceived  because  of  the  Fall,  bat  is  mistaken 
for  fact  because  of  it.     And  thb  involves  actual  death,  or  inaction  [as 
the  thingal  philosophy  did  the  rational  death],  and  so  come  passions 
and  sins ;  even  as  irrational  hypotheses.  But  why  it  is  to  us — apart  from 
whether  we  know  it  as  form  or  imagine  it  to  be  fact — is  the  question.  We 
can  trace  the  effect  of  man's  ignorance,  or  not-actualness,  in  that  condi- 
tion wh  caused  him  to  fall,  to  put  the  physical  as  the  fact.    He  had  not 
considered  it  before,  rightly,  as  a  form  of  the  actual,  but  as  a  form  of 
something  due  to  himself? — He  had  dominion,  he  named,  &c. :  then  he 
gives  up  his  dominion,  is  the  slave  of  passion,  having  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.      But  this  not  so  much  from  ignorance  of  the  existence 
of  the  actual,  as  of  its  relation  to  him.      Yet  no ;  it  is  from  not-love  : 
not  that  the  perception  of  the  forms  was  from  not-love;  for  that  belongs  to 
him  as  creature :  but  because  of  the  not-love  he  first  regarded  them  as 
forms  of  some  ^abstract,'  and  now  regards  them  as  facts  in  themselves. 
But  even  having  the  love,  still  the  effect  of  the  love  on  him  causes  per- 
ception of  the  forms,  tho'  he  knows  them  as  forms  of  the  actual.  I  see : 
it  is  as  a  creature,  as  limited,  as  being  by  a  negation,  as  a  person,  that 
the  physical  or  forms  exist  to  him ;  and  so  I  must  solve  it. 

But  the  not-actuality  of  man,  wh  makes  him  see  things  as  forms,  not 
of  the  actual,  but  of  some  thing  that  had  no  existence  save  by  his  rela- 
tion to  these  very  forms — how  was  that  t  [I  must  remember  I  am 
speaking  now  not  of  the  intellectual  but  of  the  moral  Being.  Think 
too  of  the  female  from  the  male,  and  the  change  thro'  the  female.  Like 
the  two  polar  opinions;  and  the  new  ever  from  the  female.  [Was  Adam 
a  right  process,  and  Eve  right  result  ?]  But  why  is  the  creature,  as  such? 

Are  there  necessarily  these  forms  of  tne  actual?  Is  this  the  right  thought: 
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that  whieli  is  limited  must  have  a  relation  to  time,  which  lueana  to 
forms.  Surely  this  is  in  the  idea  of  creature  :  as  creature  he  is  in  time, 
or  surrounded  by  forma,  Dut  then  he  may  know  these  forms  to  be  but 
forms,  yet  he  may  not  know  them  to  be  forma  of  the  actual ;  and  so  he 
may  fall,  and  put  them  for  the  fact,  and  thus  be  dead  or  wicked,  per- 
ceiving form  for  fact;  be  sensational,  thinking  that  to  be  good  or  evil  wh 
has  no  relation  to  it.  And  so  he  learns  to  know  the  forms  to  be  as  they 
trnly  are  :  forma  of  the  actaal  j  i.  e.  his  ignorance  is  removed.  His  La- 
tellectual  ignorance  ia  first  removed,  as  a  means  towards  the  removal  of 
the  'actual'  ignorance. 

So  now  I  may  try  the  question  why, to  the  creature  that  man  is,  there 
are  such  forms.  Ia  not  the  reason  of  his  having  such  sensations,  that  there 
are  such  forma?  When  the  forms  are  (by  the  death)  put  for  the  fact,  oe- 
cessarily  there  is  sensation  ;  this  means  the  putting  form  for  fact ;  this 
19  why  sensation  is.     But  why  is  sensation  such  as  it  ia  ? — Why  light, 
sound,  taste,&c?  Surely  becaufle,to  us  as  creatures, and  independently  of 
our  death,  the  forma  are  such.      So  these  words  are  actual ;  *  God  is 
light;'  mnsie  is  in  heaven  (and  fruits) ;  and  '  Christ  is  the  bread  of 
life ;'  and  '  God  is  our  husband  ;'  we  are  to  '  drink   of  the  waters  of 
life  ;'  '  the  prayers  of  the  saints  are  sweet  smelling  incense,'  &c.     Yea, 
bore  it  is :  the  forms  are  the  causes  of  sue!)  sensations  ;  but  sensation  ia 
&om  the  forms,  because  we,  being  dead,  put  form  for  fact.    Fythagou 
said  the  sun's  motion  was  only  phn ;  but  by  the  phn  being  studied  a 
fact;  the  fact  was  revealed.     Does  not  this  represent  Adam  seeiog  H 
forms,  but  not  truly  as  of  the  actual  ?   So  tliat  man  must  neceseai 
put  form  for  fact,  be  sensational,  inert,  dead,  sin  (or  have  nutiition)^ 
before  the  actual  could  be  known  ;  i.  e,  before  he  could  love.  Get 
the  forms  were  to  Adam,  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.     Why,  in  the  nata 
of  the  creature,  are  seeing,  hearing,  tasting  (not  as  the  bodily  senses,  I 
OS  forms  of  the  actual)?      For  the  bodily  senses  will  easily  appeal " 
the  introduction  of  our  inertia,  or  materiality,  into  nature.    As  from  1 
real  we  perceive  abstractions,  by  our  relation  to  it ;  so  from  the  acq 
we  perceive  the'thingal,'and  are  aware  that  it  is  not: — that,inasmacbi: 
the  fact  of  love  is  related  to  us,  there  roust  be  that  perception  of  t^ 
time  is  a  condition,  i.  e.  the  intellectual.    Now  for  Adam  it  was  par 
in  reapect  to  the  moral :  the  actual,  operating  upon  him,  caused  tli 
formal  to  be  to  him — not  in  an  intellectual  sense  ;  but  felt  (not  as  £ 
but)  as  some  form.     Then  by  the  fall  he  became  sensational  or  inerl 
porsoing  that  wh  is  in  time,  i.e.  the  future  (getting),  in  order  that  Ir 
may  love. 

What  Hcienoe  gives  us  instead  of  our  real  world  la  matter  and  fi 
Borely  two  'nets' — not-act  (inertia),  and  not-rest  (motion  or  force); 
not  acting  and  a  being  acted  on.  Is  it  not  ourselves— inertia  and  i 
sion;  surely  pursuit  from  want? — As  explanation  of  belief  is  not  theidl 
that  thought  obeys  the  law  of  least  resistance  true  ;  for  see  its  indep4 
enco  of  our  will  or  design.  See  too  the  dependence  of  this  upon  c 
mental  'organization  ;'  so  making  this  mental  perception,  or  convictii 
answer  to  ftmetion ;  so  one  with  bodily  perception  as  a  function. 

J'et  again,  can  I  not  hereby  better  see  the  bodily  fanction  as  action,  fl 
east  resistance,  or  as  from  a  'not.'      Mow  bow    is    mental   percepll 
or  interpretation  from  the  '  not,'  by  removal  of  some  'vital'  state; 
nutrition  or  hypothetical  view ;  by  a  'not'  of  the  hypothesis  ? 
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There  really  being  the  real,  to  us,  as  intellectual,  there  necessarily  is 
the  abstract.     So,  there  truly  being  the  actual,  there  necessarily  is  to 
us,   as  creatures,  the  real ;  i.  e.  the  formal,  that  wh  is  in  time.      But 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  this  *  real '  is  not  truly  ex- 
isting (as  the  abstract  is  not  really  existing).     The  manifestly  higher 
bearing  and  significance  of  the  'real*  than  can  belong  to  it  as  material 
is  sufficient  proof  of  this.     Can  we  trace  in  the  abstract  this  same  more 
than  abstract  meaning,  wh  proves  it  to  be  the  ejBPect  of  the  real  ? 

When  we  see  this  'thingal'  aright,  we  shall  see  ifc  as  forms,  shall  see 
that  there  is  nothing  in  it  affecting  true  Being ;  that  it  cannot  affect 
our  Being.     Pleasure  and  pain,  e.  g.,  cannot  affect  it.     As  we  are  now, 
this  form  is  fact  to  us  ;  this  Being  of  ours  that  we  call  the  I,  is  on  the 
same  level  as,  is  affected  by,  partakes  of  the  condition  of,  the  '  forms.' 
That  is,  the  *I'  also  is  form,  and  not  fact.     We  are  bodily  and  mental, 
i.  e.  thingal ;  and  the  thingal  affects  us.    The  not-love  makes  us  bodily^ 
and  therefore  that  wh  belongs  to  the  formal  affects  us  as  real;  i.e.  is  good 
and  evil  to  us.  As  to  a  child  who  shd  think  the  figures  of  a'magic  lantern' 
real :  his  error  surely  is  real  pain  to  him.     We  are  so  terrified  by  this 
'  material '  phantom,  we  can  regard  nothing  else  ;  our  physical  passions 
drive  us  so  that  we  cannot  truly  use  our  faculties.     These  passions, 
these  desires,  i.  e.  these  wants  (the  result  necessarily  of  suffering),  are 
like  the  terror  of  a  child,  incapacitating  us  for  true  knowledge.     We 
say :  first  we  must  soothe  the  child's  terrors  ;  then  he  will  be  able  tp 
understcmd.  So,  first  we  must  be  delivered  from  the  slavery  of  passion, 
first  made  to  love,  then  we  may  know  the  truth ;  but  never  till  then. 
So  Christ  redeems  us  ;  not  by  instructing  first,  but  first  giving  us  love; 
rescuing  us  from  that  deadly  agony  which  blunts  and  paralyses  all  our 
faculties.     He  soothes  us  so,  quiets  us  upon  His  bosom  ;  so  that  unbe- 
wildered  by  that  desperate  longing  for  comfort,  for  pleasure,  we  can 
look  and  see  what  truly  is  before  us.     So  He  gives  sight  to  the  blind ; 
by  first  giving  comfort  to  the  tormented.      Sin  has  raised  up  the  phan- 
tom before  us,  making  us  think  that  evil  wh  is  not  evil,  making  us.  sen- 
sational.    We  are  on  a  level  with  the  formal — ^this  is  the  mischief,  this 
existence  is  not  the  true  existence  of  man,  but  is  his  death.     Kow  here 
surely  we  may  see  sin  better ;  it  belongs  wholly  to  the  formal ;  it  too 
is  a  phantom  put  for  fact. 

In  regard  to  life  as  an  *  entity,'  observe :  the  form  is  true ;  it  belongs 
to  the  fact.    The  fact  is  in  the  form  of  Ufe,     We,  not  seeing  the  fact, 
the  vibration,  regard  the  form  as  the  substantive  existence.     Does  not. 
our  idea  of  life,  when  analyzed,  come  to  be  a  form  of  a  negation  ?  are 
not  all  those  <  ultimate  properties,'  all '  entities,'  when  properly  studied, 
mere  forms  of  negation  ?  i.  e.  negations  of  such  form — answering  thus 
to  '  things,'  substances — negation  in  such  and  such  forms,  i.  e.  of  such 
fact.     The  form  is  not  illusion,  it  belongs  to  the  fact ;  it  is  only  illusion 
because  (the  fact  being  not  seen)  it  is  regarded  as  the  fact.     So,  I  con- 
ceive,  the  spiritual  must  be  in  some  sense  of  such /orm  as  the  material. 
The  form  is  not  illusion  ;  only  our  putting  it  for  the  fact  with  no  fact  in 
it.     Indeed  is  not  such  form  necessary  in  the  fact  of  love  ?  must  not 
love  become  just  such  by  virtue  of  that  fact  of  its  being  wh  in  the  phy- 
sical is  passion  in  least  resistance  ?     The  fact  of  the  world  is  Love  in 
sfich  foi'mj  such  forms  as  we  see;  wh  forms  we  put,  with  no  fact  in  them 
(i.  e.  as  material  or  forms  of  space),  for  the  fact  or  existence  of  the 
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wvrld — and  then  inTent  ft  '  epiribial '  besides,  to  lupply  it«  lack  of  tU 
fonnitT  to  onr  true  or  moral  Being.  ■ 

Is  the  relation  of  the  old  '  sensible '  cmd  '  intelligible '  an  imags-fl 
this?  The  sensible  or  phenomenal  answered  to  the  fact,  was  perceiM 
becanse  of  the  fact  (spaaking  now  of  our  real  or  scientific)  and  iraaj 
sorely  the  form.  The  fact  u:ns  of  such  form ;  hut  then  the  phn,  bBltVM 
tznlj  to  exiet,  was  just  such  putting  forni  without  any  fact  in  it  for  d 
existence.  Investigating  bj  the  intellect  supplied  the  fact,  and  sbfilM 
wfty  we  perceived  the  phn.  Now  gnrely  trying  such  a  non-existent  pld 
testing  it,  must  have  led  to  just  such  a  result  as  our  testing,  intelLMJ 
Qally,  the  idea  of  the 'material';  the  Being  must  have  escaped;  ituSH 
have  been  a  pazzle.  Observe  now  :  it  was  well  known  that  the  seneiMl 
or  phenomenal,  did  not  agree  with  the  deiaanda  of  the  intellect;  for  td 
indeed  the  inteUigihle  was  invented,  "When  once,  therefore,  the  part^ 
the  intellect  in  the  phenomenal,  its  relation  and  authority,  were  rigln 
established,  much  of  the  phenomenal  was  at  once  overthrown.  So,  M 
being  obvious  that  the  material  (scientific)  will  not  answer  to  the  4| 
mands  of  the  moral  nature,  as  soon  as  the  principle  of  its  part  in  reopli 
to  the  real  is  established,  much  of  that  real  is  at  once  OTertJurown.-^ 
said  the  ■  intelligible  '  was  invented  because  the  phenomenal  did  noln 
agree  with  the  demands  of  the  intellect.  Now  ttus  '  intelligible,'  b]v 
partly  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  moral  sense  too,  may  have  mall 
the  'geparats  spiritual'  of  the  ancients  less  decidedly  separate.  I  dfl 
before  that  our  Science  has  depraved  our  ■  spiritual ':  may  it  not  haM 
been  partly  by  unifying  so  decidedly  the  phenomenal  and  intelligiblM 
has  reodered  the  separation'of  the  spiritu^,  its  isolation,  more  cocaplM 
and  HO  has  made  it  more  sensational,  more  in  time  ?  ■ 

Now  do  I  not  seem  to  get  free-Kill  again  :  that  man  is  Dot  truly  iMM 
— for  if  so,  how  could  he  perceive  the  spiritual :  how  have  the  neceelfl 
for  inventing  a  separate  spiritual  ?  As  the  '  separate  intelligible'  prow 
man's  intellectual  Being,  so  the  '  separate  spiritual '  proves  his  apiritM 
Being?  It  proves  the  capacity  also  of  interpreting  the  sensible  ^er^M 
and  Bo  seeing  the  true  spiritual.  [For  that  our  '  separate  spiritual '  iM 
fitt  from  the  true  is  nothing  against  it :  so  was  the  'separate  intelligiUM 
That  the  sensible  is  imrl  to  us  may  be  only  that  it  does  not  represenU 
our  active  Being ;  as  the  old  '  Bensible  '  was  irrational  because  it  did  4I 
represent  man's  rational  Being.  We  perceive  as  inert  because  this  tU 
we  perceive  is  not  that  wh  corresponds  to  our  whole  nature ;  We  intM 
a  spiritual  besides.  [Why  do  we  perceive,  or  believe  that  to  exist  'W 
corresponds  with  only  part  of  our  faculties  at  first?]  "When  we  unld 
this  spiritual  with  the  seDsible,  is  not  the  inertia  then  removed — atlaiH 
in  part?  And  yet,  perhaps  we  are  truly  inert,  dead,  in  respect  to  ^iH 
was  it  not  man's  being  not  intellectual  that  gave  him  an'irrationataeil 
ible '  of  old  ?  jk 

As  to  Positivism,  the  question  is :  in  ishat  does  the  'perceived'  H 
short  of  true  Being  ?  Surely  we  can  know  this,  for  we  must  be  rdiM 
to  true  Being  if  we  are  at  all :  and  true  Being  is  necessarily  one ;  tld 
connot  be  two  qualities  or  sort«  of  it;  and  if  we  are  related  to  it,  vSt 
6a»  know  in  what  the  perceived  falls  short  of  it — [in  its  inertia,  siirftM 
Is  it  cot  thus  :  all  these  different  worlds,  or  modes  of  Being,  exist  M 
juxtapoBod,  not  by  addition  to  one  another  as  we  think,  but  as  it  1M 
within  each  other  ;  i,  e.  by  different  degrees  of  not-being.     Leave  old 
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certain  being,  and  there  is  such  a  world ;  leave  out  more,  and  there  is 
snch  another ;  and  so  on  infinitely :  all  being  the  one  fieu^t  in  which  all 
Being  is  included.  To  different  Beings  with  different  negations,  there 
are  different  worlds,  each  with  their  oum  negation  in  them :  so  infinite 
worlds  are  included  in  Being.  And  it  is  as  if  the  creature  passed  thro' 
these  various  forms  of  world  or  partial  Being ;  from  lower  and  more  in- 
complete up  to  the  perfect  or  oneness  with  Gbd — ^from  not-love  up  to  love 
or  Being. 

It  is  curious  how,  by  our  will  or  design,  a  course  of  physical  changes 
is  inaugurated,  wh  goes  on  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  design.  (As  in  an^ 
mechanism,  &c)  Here  our  idea  of  Gt)d  as  designing  has  its  origin.  It 
wd  be  most  interesting  to  tnice  this — ^how  and  what  the  nexus  is.  How 
can  our  will  do  the  same  as  mechanical  arrangements  do ;  i.  e.  through 
our  body,  wh  is  itself  a  mechanism.  "What  is  the  identity  ?  what  the 
difference  ?  Surely  the  difference  must  be  to  us,  in  appearance  to  us ; 
part  consciousness,  part  perception.  Is  not  the  same  thing  in  us  and 
without  us  :  else  how  is  the  same  effect  produced  ?  the  only  difference 
is  in  relation  to  us.  We  arrive  at  a  common  fact :  volition  and  thought 
in  us — mechanical  action  without.     This  wd  help  to  shew  us  the  body. 

All  error  is  defect,  is  a  result  of  want.    In  thinking  of  philosophical 
and  other  systems,  to  regard  them  aright  we  shd  not  look  at  the  forms 
of  the  error  (that  is  the  nutrition)  this  misleads  us,  takes  us  away  from 
the  essential  point.     We  shd  regard  the  negation,  ignorance,  or  tioanting 
fact,  from  wh  it  arises.       The  mischief  in  respect  to  thought  is  this : 
we  will  not  give  up.     Some  self-sacrificing,  earnest,  deeply  religious 
man,  starting  from  our  false  assumptions — ^false  because  defective — 
thinks.    With  all  his  heart  and  soul  he  gives  himself  to  this  most  need- 
ful of  all  human  works ;  and  it  results  in  some  doctrine,  which,  when 
fairly  stated  and  tried  by  our  assumptions,  seems  like  atheism  and  blas- 
phemy.    This  is  the  logical  result  of  our  premisses ;  and  what  is  it  fort 
why,  to  make  us  alter  them  ;  to  show  us  our  ignorance.    But  we,  cling- 
ing to  our  assumptions  as  if  they  were  our  life,  say  *  what  a  wicked 
man !'  and  raise  an  outcry  against  him,  and  banish  and  proscribe  his 
works.     Why,  there  is  more  piety  in  one  half-hour  of  that  earnest  toil 
of  his,  than  in  all  our  ceremonious,  rigid,  self-satisfied,  self-seeking  life. 
Why  has  he  arrived  at  such  a  bad  conclusion,  then  ?  Because  he  reasoned 
rightlg.    You  have  made  up  something  to  suit  yourself ;  he  has  given 
up  himself  to  find  what  is,  and  takes  it,  when  he  seems  to  have  it,  be 
it  what  it  may.     He  believes  in  God  and  trusts  Him ;  you — ^not  an  inch 
farther  than  you  think  you  can  eee  Him.     [Surely  the  wonders /atVA 
works  in  this  day  are  not  less  than  those  it  wrought  of  old.]     These 
strange,  intolerable  results  are  the  necessary  means  of  opening  our  eyes 
to  our  wretched  assumptions ;  these  shew  us  how  ignorant  we  are ; 
these  are  the  fuits,  natural  and  necessary,  of  our  view  of  Nature  and  of 
God ;  the  badness  is  not  in  them  but  in  their  cause.     '  Either  make  the 
tree  good,  or  let  the  fruit  be  corrupt.'    Is  it  to  our  interest  to  be  poi- 
soned without  knowing  it  ?    These  results,  these  speculations,  are  es- 
sential means  of  the  progress  of  truth.     They  must  be.    These  men  are 
sacrificed  for  us.    And  as  thus  all  error  is  from  *  not,'  and  is  nutrition, 
so  ail  nutrition  is  from  the  *  not.'    This  is  the  true  conception  of  the 
material  nutrition  too.     We  might  as  well  blame  and  object  to  Ufe, 

Now  can  I  see  material  nutrition  in  this  light :  aa  beui%ti»t^^'tk»V 


ntioD,  and  exUting  to  romove  it?  it  linki  iteolf  trith  tUe  law  of  loi^^l 
rfsistance.     Evcrythiiig  ia  by  a  '  not'i  not-being  of  eaoli  '  form  '  m^^^l 
precede  tbe  being  of  it.     Yet  is  not  tbia  not-boiiifr  in  some  srasa  Is^H 
Bupprcasion  of  it ;  euppression  of  the  impeifcot  ?     So  all  action  fya^^^M 
less  resbtance  Deccssurily  ia  nutritioa,  aud  produces  tension.     B!tn^^^H 
felt  as  sucb,  is  intellectual  tension ;  sin  is  moral  tcnaion.     Can  one  «^^| 
(rom  tbe  material  natrition  get  the  idea  of  the  'not'?     60  ia  this  ni^^^| 
tion,  this  phyeical  state  of  man,  &om  tbe  absenct;,  or  '  not '  of  maS^^H 
and  this  tendency,  the  '  paseiona,'  appetites,  the  strivings  to  get,  I^^^H 
'  inert  activity,'  is  it  the  sign  and  index  of  tbe  tession  ?  It  ia  a  BtrilB^^I 
after  Being,  striving  to  esclude  tbe  negation  ;  but  it  is  anticipatiau^^l 
stead  of  interpretation:  tbe  fact  is  not  introduced.     All  this  phyau^^f 
gelling  ia  truly  mere  denial.     I  sec  how  all  self-indulgence,  all  ^t^^^| 
(in  the  largest  sense)  is  anticipation.     The  true  want  is  Being,  Qo^^^f 
tbis  is  the  tension — the  necessity  for  function, for  anion  to  Qod.  TJ)j^^^| 
what  I  have  said  :  all  out  passions  are  truly  love  of  G-od  ;  bnt  wb  ^^^H 
not  know  tbe  fact  of  them.     All  our  passions  are  giving  ourteltiea  •  ^^^H 
nerosity  and  benovolcnco  are  not  distinguished  from  them  in  this :  liSey^ 
all  rest  and  have  tbeir  end  in  their  object,  not  in  aelf.     So  in  troth  aU 
pleasure  is  in  giving  ourselves  :  what  we  call  pleasure  is  ihefurrn  of  self- 
aacriflce  and  not  the  fact ;  it  looks  to  ua  like  getting,  hut  in  truth  it  is 
giriDg  ourselves — we  must  hold  fast  to  tbis.     The  mischief  is  that  wo 
do  not  iItuw  the  fact  in  it,  and  so  are  uader  illusion  ;  and,  while  the  faot 
is  giving  up  aelf,  we  try  to  gel.     See  ;  the  tension  ia  from  this  nutri- 
tion, wh  is  from  the  not-man ;  and  it  is  the  necessity  for  tbe  fact  to  bo. 

This  olao  gives  me  a  guide  to  the  great  puzzlo,  how  the  doctrine  of 
entire  aelf-sacrifice  accords  with  our  life  here,  in  wh  getting  and  self- 
attention  are  necessary.  The  true  fact  of  oJl  this  getting  is  this  very 
self-sacrifice ;  only  we  are  under  illusion.  Kotbing  wants  altering  here, 
only  the  fact  to  be  known.  [This  I  must  see  in  Instinct.]  It  ia  not 
.  yet  fully  clear,  but  I  see  tbe  reconciliation, 

Man  and  God  are  estranged,  and  are  to  be  reconciled.  Is  it  not  imaged 
in  that  estrangement  I  have  noted  between  the  two  polar  oplnione  wh 
always  esist  before  union,  that  is,  so  long  as  tbe  fact  is  not  known  ?  It 
ia  no  trne  estrangement,  but  it  ia  perceived  or  felt  as  such  by  us,  while 
ignorant.  80  with  respect  to  God ;  we,  'not  knowing,' /«!  estrange- 
ment and  enmity  to  Him  in  union  with  Whom  alone  is  our  true  Being. 
Tbis  mrigt  be  ignoriince. 

All  tbis  life  of  g.-ttiug,  as  we  feel  it,  is  the  very  fact  of  mnn'a  self- 
sacrifice  ;  it  has  not  to  be  altered,  only  to  be  known  :  we  need  only  to 
be  delivered  from  an  illusion.     Tliis  very  life  is  the  spiritual ;  nothing 
but  this  is  wanted — that  the  fact  shd  be  '  known,'  be  in  us,  i.  e.  we  '  he 
alive  ' — and  then  it  is  seen  as  the  necessary  phn.     It  is  the  same  con- 
ception as  in  respect  to  time  and  space  :  our  death  makes  us  take  the 
negation  for  the  fact.     In  the  true  state  of  Being  this  is  the  phn,  hub 
in  the  death  it  is  tbe  fact  to  us.      The  existence  to  us  of  the  phn  is  ex- 
cellent and  necessary  ;  it  is  not  in  tJiat  there  is  evil,  it  is  by  that  only 
we  have  evidence  of  tbe  fact:  tbe  evil  is  in  our  taking  it  for  the  truth. 
Onr  perception  of  the  sun's  moving,  our  consciousness  of  our  own  being 
Btill,  is  necessary.     If  our  consciousneas  were  of  moving,  we  could  not 
act ;  it  wd  spoil  our  life.     Yet  we  know  that  the  fact  is  not  so  )  we  ocl 
according  to  the  fact,  and  therefore  Eucoessfully  end  wisely ;  we  are  not 
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under  illusion  ;  we  have  an  astronomy  worthy  the  name ;  and  our  ahip^ 
traverse  the  ocean  unerring. 

Is  it  as  if  creation  were— first  the  production  of  negation  in  such 
form ;  then  the  nutrition  (necessarily,  from  the  fact  of  Being  in  relation 
to  this  negation) ;  then  the  fact  or  Being  ?  So,  in  regarding  the  crea- 
tion, the  'nutrition'  of  man ;  it  is  not  the  nutrition  that  is  to  he  regarded, 
not  the  phn,  hut  the  negation  from  wh  it  arises.  The  nutrition  is  from, 
and  as,  the  negation.  Even  as  in  respect  to  error  in  philosophy  :  fix 
the  eye  on  the  negation  that  is  the  source  of  it. 

Can  we  suppose  the  inorganic  to  he  truly  from  the  organic  :  even  as 
the  heavens  are  all  living,  or  'organic '?  See  how  many  rocks  are  the  re- 
sult of  organic  life.     "We  might  suppose  the  first  *  living '  to  he  quite 
ephemeral,  not  requiring  food  after  the  first  formation ;  then  forming 
food  for  others.     So  our  present  organic  life  wd  he  life  from  life.     Yet 
we  see  in  mechanics  a  parallel  to  organic  and  inorganic ;  viz.  motions 
resisted  and  failing,  and  perfect  and  changing ;  tho'  it  is  all  one. 

It  is  striking,  in  respect  to  our  perceiving  the  negation  as  fact,  how 
we  are  part  of  it.  "We  are  part  of,  one  with,  this  physical  universe :  so 
we  are  to  be  destroyed  also ;  unless  saved  by  Chri8t---i.  e.  we  are  to  be 
destroyed  in  this  self-sacrifice.  This  is  the  destruction  of  the  negation ; 
80  we  are  dead  to  sin? — We  too  are  'conditions  of  space,'i.e.  bodily.  Are 
we  also  conditions  of  time  ?  is  this  the  mental  ?  Seeing  that  God  does 
not  act  in  time  involves  the  whole.  The  idea  of  the  fact  being  in  time 
continues  to  embarrass  us.  As  for  the  illusion  of  time — ^long  intervals 
pass  in  dreams,  while  scarcely  a  few  moments  have  truly  passed.  Is  not 
this  life  such  a  dream  ?  Is  not  time  in  it  alone,  and  eternity  the  sole 
reality  ? 

A  not-being  or  negation  must  be  a  *  form,'  because  it  must  be  relative ; 
i.  e.  must  be  in  a  certain  form;  as  it  were  surrounded  by  Being:  as  every 
darkness,  negation  of  matter,  or  '  hole,'  must  have  form  because  it  is 
bounded.   Form,  as  such,  is  negation.  To  put  form  for  fact  is  essentially 
to  put  'not'  for  fact.     Now  continually  we  put  form  for  fact ;  but  our 
doing  so  shows  we  do  not  recognize  the  fact :  so  that  this  is  putting  neg- 
ation for  fact.     And  it  is  necessarily  subjective,  in  this  sense:  that  the 
form  can  be  without  fact  only  by  our  not  recognizing  the  fact ;  it  cannot 
truly  he  without ;  only  the  fact  may  be  unknown.    Think  how  the  form 
must  be  also  where  the  fact  is ;  the  form  is  a  form  of  the  fact.    [Form, 
being  negation, is  a  direction  ofleast  resis tance, and  therefore  involves  re- 
demption]. 

Things  are  forms  ;  but  since  they  are  clearly  not  forms  of  matter  and 
force,  i.  e.  not  forms  of  them  without  the  matter  itself,  since  the  thing 
clearly  includes  and  consists  of  the  matter,  I  think  it  will  follow  that 
the  matter  a  ad  force  also  are  forms;  that  the  '  thing '  cannot  be  a  form 
without  the  matter  and  force  of  wh  it  consists  being  so  also.     And  it  is 
plain  that  for  the  '  thing '  one  wants  force  only ;  that  matter  as  a  *  sub- 
stratum '  is  not  wanted  at  all.     Space  answers  better ;  and  indeed  la 
that  wh  is  meant :  for  we  want  extension,  and  nothing  else.     "What  is 
that  of  wh  *  hardness '  is  a  property  ?     It  is  as  simple  that  the  proper- 
ties shd  inhere  in  space  as  in  any  unknown  'matter':  indeed,  that  wh 
has  no  properties  must  be  nothing,  negation ;  but  that  is  space.     Is  it 
not  just  as  well  to  have  gravitation  inhering  in  space  as  in  matter? 
One  se«s  space,  and  all  the  rest  too,  so  much  better  by  making  it  the 
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Bubstratuni :  and  ia  tbat  space  in  wh  ib  gravitation  are  also  other  i 
pertiee  more  or  less  related  and  inseparable.  And  the  relations  of  aotB 
force  ehanging  t«  static  come  out  Bimply  so ;  space  being  Tirtnally  o 
with  the  '  su^tanec,'  these  '  actions '  of  conrao  are  one  with  motion. 
Bee  that  what  one  does  thus  is  Tirtually  to  idenlify  matter  and  force ; 
is  turning  to  account  the  conception  of  space ;  it  is  economising. 

Inatead  of  a  '  material  world,'  might  not  one  call  it  a  '  dynainical 
world '?  We  might  got  a  completely  dynamical  conception  of  (he  ex- 
ternal world,  in  place  of  this  'snbstantial'  one;  and  I  seem  coming  to  it. 
I  think  indeed  that  out  invention  of  matter  has  no  more  right  than  the 
'  lolid  '  epicycles.  All  we  perceive  is  force,  i.  e.  motion,  jast  as  in  as- 
tronomy. What  right  have  we  to  introduce  giihstance  ?  If  all  is  either 
static  or  dynamic  force  in  space,  all  ia  truly  wintiun ;  for  we  speak  of 
motion  in  equilibrium  not  less  than  in  moving  ;  that  is,  it  is  all  change 
in  space  ;  change  is  the  idea  of  it,  even  in  its  static  form.  So  it  iden- 
tifies itself  with  time.  Time  (or  change)  and  space — this  is  all.  Thia 
vast  and  glorious  material  world  is  negation  (or  chaiiije)  in  negation  (or 
space).  It  dissolvfB  indeed,  'like  a  dream  whoa  oneawaketh.' — Matter 
and  force  are  identified ;  so  force  is  the  idea  of  the  world  :  but  force  ia 
inertia.  Thus  the  material  is  from  inertia.  Does  not  force  imply  change 
or  time,  and  vice  veraa  ?  I  think  bo  ;  but  not  necessarily  space — whence 
is  the  space?  The  time  is  in  the /ores.  It  is  curious  again  that  time 
!■'  and  space  are  convertible :  they  must  be  so ;  being  two  forms  of  neg- 

ation.    Here  is  a  link  between  the  chemical  (static)  and  dynamical  sci- 
tnce  :  tho'  in  truth  the  busincBB  of  chemistry  ia  with  dynamics — it  hna 
^^—  perhaps  a  statical  side  ot  branch.     Does  not  tho  dynamical  Science  on- 

^^L         ewei  to  time,  and  the  static  to  space?  are  they  too  convertible  ?     So 
^^M  wd  the  chemical  '  substances '  bo  the  '  forces  '  in  a  static  form,  stored  up 

^^M  aa  it  were — tho  sources  and  results  of  all. 

^H  Onr  moving  (walking,  &c.),  this  subjective  change — why  is  it  change 

^H  in  respect  to  rpace  ?     What  is  this  idea  of  space :  how  is  it  connected 

^H  *         with  force,  or  inertia  that  causes  our  bodily  exertion  to  be  change  in  re- 
^H  ference  to  space?     [Aa  mental  action  is  thought,  or  change  in  respoct  to 

^H  idea  or  opinion]. 

^H  Space  and  time  must  appear  infinite  to  us  (as  they  do) ;  because  they 

^^  are  dependent  on  pbysicalneae,  and  inseparable  from  it.     We  cannot 

^H  conceive  them  as  not  being  anywhere,  or  at  any  time,  because  their  be- 

^^1  ing  is  involved  in  our  consciousness.     If  we  could  imagine  them  not  to 

^^1  be,  we  shd  be,  80  far,  not  physical:  it  wd  be  to  imagine  our  escape  &oia 

^H  them ;  and  necessarily  then  they  would  bo  no  more  at  all.      The  ^imi( 

^^P  to  time  and  space  is  the  destmction  of  them ;  it  is  our  escape  teora  the 

^H  physical.    The  self,  wh  'conceives,'  is  negation,  else  it  would  not  be  in 

^H  time  and  space.     And  we  perceiving  in  space  and  time,  necessanlv'  wax 

^H  perception  must  be  of  boundless  space  and  unbeginning  time.     [So  (Au 

^H  phn  is  fo  far,  seen  neoessary.J  Tho  mathematical  infinite  is  neither  plu 

^H  alone,  norminna  alonej  itindudes  both;  i.e. it  excludes  both;  it  is  a  'points 

^1  — it  ii  ED  that  the  infinite  or  eternal  is  the  oneness  of  opposites. 

^H  The  self  being  negation,  how  comes  it  ?  what  causes  this  self,  wh  b 

^H  negation,  thus  to  be  ?   I  see  the  question  does  not  end  here  ;  the  finding 

^H  self  to  be  negation  must  reveal  an  unknown  fact,  wb  determines  this, 

^H  In  philosophy  as  in  astronomy,  it  is  thus  :   1st,  I  am  negatio. 

^^k  moving;  2ad,  <dl  men  are  so  ;  ZtA,  then  what  ia  it  that  canses  thrtatl 
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men  are  thus  ?    What  common  lot  or  condition  is  it  ?  and  what  caiuet 
it  to  be  ? 

I  see  how  Kant  said  he  represented  Copemions :  viz.,  by  claiming 
space  and  time  as  sa1[>jectiye,  as  '  forms  of  thought ;'  so  transferring 
these  '  conditions  ^  from  the  universe  to  man*    9nt  then  he  did  not 
tnm  to  account  the  fact  of  man's  false  feeling. 

Have  I  here  the  key  to  his  Understanding  ai^d  Beason  7    Is  the  un- 
derstanding the  faculty  according  to  '  sense  ?'  i.  e,  is  it  that  which  deals 
with  the  relations  of  the  phna  as  such,  not  affecting  any  question  of 
real  Being  1    But  then  what  is  the  reason  ?    Is  it  truly  different  ?  or 
does  not  ^e  consideration  of  the  mental  <  life '  qhow  the  whole  thing 
one? 

We  must  be  wrong  in  our  whole  conception  of  time ;  for  see  how 
that  wh  is  after  is  often  the  cause  of  that  wh  is  before ;  not  only  in 
the  mental  or  conscious  (final  cause  or  design)  ;  but  in  the  material  it 
is  constantly  so ;  the  whole  is  the  cause  of  the  parts ;  the  adult  &ui- 
mal  of  its  own  embryo  form  (i.  e.  the  necessity  for  the  adult  causes  the 
embryo  to  be).     Indeed  this  backward  causation  is  the  very  idea  of  the 
'least  resistance '  law;'  it  is  what  is  meant  by  ^Being*  being  determined 
by  a  'not' — ^the  negation  or  form  being  be/ore  the  '  existence.'     Now 
the  question  is  :  why  does  it  seem  the  other  way  to  us  ?    Causation  in 
time,  which  we  suppose,  is  merely  mechanical  and  passive,  and,  when 
scrutinized,  resolves  itself  into  change  of  form.  Why  do  we  see  it  with 
this  inversion,  even  as  time,  (for  when  seen  the  other  way,  there  is 
still  the  perception  of  time)?    It  strikes  me  this  may  be  from  the  in- 
ertia :  this  may  mark  the  difference  between  life  and  deadness  in  the 
oreature-^this  mere  inert  necessity  taking  the  place  of  true  causation. 
And  so  one  understands  better  the  reluctance  of  men  to  admit  this  idea 
Qt inert  causation,  the  scientific  idea,  in  respect  to  nature,  and  especially 
to  life ;  how  they  cling  to  the  doctrine  of  design,  use,  and  final  cause. 
Does  it  answer  to  Bomanism  an  attempt  at  a  substitute  for  the  lost  true 
view  ?    A  whole  semes  of  new  parallels  is  before  me  here :— In  the 
intellectual  life,that  wh  answers  to  Bpmanism  is  hypothesis;  not  knowing 
the  fact,  or  having  given  it  up,  we  attempt  a  substitute  [what  relation 
to  anticipation  f)    So  this  doctrine  of  '  fin^l  causes '  and  *  design  '  is 
our  attempted  substitute  far  God's  directly  doing  everything.     This 
first  ignorant  instinct  being  given  up,  in  obedience  to  growing  scienoe, 
this  substitute  comes  for  it;  as  Bomanism  for  the  abandoned  fibsolute  re- 
demption.     So  the  denial  of  design  (while  not  seeing  the  actualness  of 
the  world)  answers  to  protestantism ;  it  has  its  rightness  and  its 
wrongness. 

All  this  work  about  the  authority  and  trustworthiness  of  conscious- 
nees  means  simply  this :  that  man  wants  a  fixed  standing  p^iiit,  and 
cannot  be  content  with  a  life  wh  perpetually  grows.     It  is  simply  un- 
belief, that  is  fear.  And  here  is  anotiiier  connection:  unbelief  is  one  with 
fear;    but  then  love  casts  out  fear ;  therefore  that  unbelief  is  ^not-love.' 
Love  and  faith  so  identify  tiiemselves,  as  ii^deed  they  jpiust,  being  evi- 
dently one.     If  consciousness  deceives  us,  why,  &om  the  iUiisions  of 
consciousness  shd  we  not  learn  true  facts  (<^  we  do  in  reference  to  the 
physical,  from  the  illusions  of  the  sense)!     This  argument  about  coa- 
aciousness  is  nothing  different  from  an  argument  by  wh  it  shd  be  main, 
tained  that  the  senses  cannot  deceive.  We  are  striving,  just  so  foolishly 
and  in  just  such  foolish  fear.    In  truth  it  is  enough  to  condemn  the" 


Thole  thiag :  to  show  that  it  is  a  reaolt  of  fear.     It  is  a  irork  of  i 
belief — the  yery  fact  and  evideaoe  of  negation.     It  is  our  nnhelief, .) 
death,  our  absence  of  love,  revealed  to  uh  by  its  offocte.     We  onghtw 
say:  'why  what  unbelieving  creatnrcs  we  muBt  be,  what  an  abaence  of 
trust,  of  love,  there  must  be  in  ub,  that  we  shd  be  striving  to  hold  on 
to  conBcionsness  this  way.     Thank  God  wo  have  found  ouraolveB  out  by 
this ;  we  will  begin  to  trust ;  and  if  conaciouBneas  is  not  reliable,  ■"  "^^~ 
will  take  it  ao,  and  see  what  better  thing  it  is  that  God  baa  in  sto 
for  UB.' 

It  haa  been  argued  that  perception  includes  '  belief  or  conviction 
its  object  e:(iBta  as  it  appears  to  us  to  exist.'  So  that  to  deny  this 
isteuce  is  the  same  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  conecioueitesa  i< 
But  this  is  absurd  ;  perception  is  a  mere  state  of  feeling  ;  there 
belief  or  conviction  in  it ;  this  is  a  result  of  after  reflection.  I 
perhaps  there  is  no  'inference'  or  logical  proccsa  in  perception;  bu 
ia  because  there  is  no  belief  or  logical  reault.  We  perceive  just 
same  when  we  diBbt'lief  that  wh  is  perceived  (motion  of  the  aun, 
And  what  of  iilusiona  known  to  be  illusiona  ?  Suppose  a  man  ti 
coive  exactly  as  now ;  yet  if  no  other  man  perceived  conformably 
him,  it  would  be  aet  down  that  his  consciouaneBs  dectived  him.  1 
fore  it  is  clear  the  evidence  of  consciousness  to  each  individual  is 
certainty.  Then  how  can  its  being  multiplied  by  all  individuals  mi 
certain  ?  This  is  Just  like  trying  to  get  infinity  by  the  multiplication 
of  flnites.  All  that  ia  proved  is  that  there  is  some  common  effect  pro- 
duced upon  all,  some  fact  to  wh  all  men  are  in  a  common  relation.  Now 
this  is  conceivable  enough  ;  especially  if  man  be  one.  It  proves  that 
there  ia  some  action  npon  man,  as  one,  of  wh  this  state  of  consciousness 
is  the  result :  this  agreement  of  perception  proves  the  oneness  of  man. 
That  such  consciousness  ever  is  produced  by  a  material  world  without 
us  we  do  not  and  cannot  know ;  but  we  do  certainly  know  that  it  ex- 
ists sometimea  without  being  bo  caused.  Now  all  right  reason  would 
bid  ua  start  from  this;  these  exceptional  cases  do  not,  itia  true,  direct- 
ly give  the  cause  of  the  universal  perception ;  but  how  likely  it  ia  that 
'he  cause  wh  we  can  trace  as  aflecting  individuals  ahd  give  us  tha  ulna 
A)  the  canae  wh,  affecting  man,  produces  the  universal  conaciousness. 
It  is  disease  and  illusion  in  the  individual  cases ;  why  not  in  the  uni- 
versal? Is  man  too  'great'  to  be  diseased  or  deluded?  nay,  does  not 
the  result  show  that  he  is  bo  ?  And  if  we  affirm  the  material  universe 
as  the  cause  of  states  of  eonsoiouenesB,  we  must  attribute  similar  cffecta 
to  two  different  causes.  Perception  of  the  material  as  real,  I  affirm,  is 
always  a  result  of  subjective  defect  and  disease.  Individual  illusion  a 
result  of  individual  disease;  this  universal  'perception'  of  ours  a  result  of 
a  disease  of  humanity.  The  perceiving  matter  as  real,  is  of  course  the 
same  thing  as  being  physical. 

Kow  we  want  that  wh,  acting  on  the  universal  man,  causes  the  uni- 
versal perception  ;  and  also  that  (diaeased)  state  of  him  in  wh  such 
perception  can  be  ao  caused. 

It  is  good  to  see  cauEe  and  effect  as  change  of  form — the  nature  of  the 
effect,  i.  e.  the  form  assumed,  being  determined  by  the  circumstances  or 
conditions,  i,  e.  by  least  resistance.  And  so  the  ybrce,  of  wh  the  form 
is  changed,  is  a  hypothesis  wh  we  suppose  in  order  to  maintain  our  ooa- 
ceptiou  of  the  things  as  existing  in  space. — If  space,  then  force 
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identifying  force  with  inertia,  we  see  how  it  must  be  connected  with 
space ;  it  is  a  negation  necessary  to  correspond  with  negation.  Space, 
as  negation,  demands  force  or  inertia,  as  negation. .  And  see  the  connec- 
tion of  force  in  our  minds  with  motion,  i.  e.  with  space ;  clearly  this  is 
its  source  and  dependence :  if  negation,  then  inertia.  So  it  is  our  e- 
ing  in  space  necessitates  our  perception  or  feeling  of  force. 

Much  obscurity  comes  from  using  the  word  *  is,'  or  *  exists,'  in  re- 
ference to  phna ;  i.  e.  things  that  are  the  objects  of  perception  or  con- 
sciousness.    I  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  say,  not  'exists,'  but  'is 
perceivable ;'  as,  of  an  abstraction,  we  shd  surely  say,  not  it  'exists,' 
but  it  *  is  conceivable.' 

Must  not  all  causation  be  by  a  'not,'  i.  e.  by  producing  a  direction  of 
less  resistance  ?    I  think  we  shd  trace  to  this  even  the  effect  of  im- 
pulse, or  imparting  motion.     And  how  this  links  itself  with  force  as 
negation;  for  all  causation  means  application  of  force.     So  motion  is 
negation  ;  and  it  is  by  motion  that  all  effects  in  space  are  produced. 
With  this  put  what  I  have  thought  of — impulse  being  truly  only  a 
neutralization  of  a  force,  and  not  an  imparting ;  a  destroying  of  the 
equilibrium,  and  so  permitting  motion.     A  new  force  neutralizing  any 
one  or  more  of  the  existing  ones,  permits  the  operation  of  the  others. 
So  all  causation  comes  to  be  negation.     And  see :  causation  or  force  is 
the  very  fact  of  the  physical.  Indeed  that  is  but  change;  wh  identifies 
itself  with  time ;  a  'not'  is  change,  or  time,  or  cause  and  effect ;  just  as 
motion  is;  motion  and  change  (wh  is  cause  and  effect)  identify  themselves; 
and  necessarily  time  with  these,  because,  in  respect  to  time,  the  condi- 
tion at  each  instant  must  be  regarded  as  cause  of  that  in  the  succeeding 
•—even  when  there  is  no  change— just  as  equilibrium  must  be  regarded 
as  motion. 

All  cause  and  effect  is  at  once  a  disturbance  and  re-establishment  of 
equilibrium.      The  two  take  place,  and  necessarily  must,  together  ;  it 
is  in  truth  only  a  change  of  form  of  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium. 
Just  as  all  is  only  change  of  form  of  'tension  ;'  equilibrium  is  the  ten- 
sion. This  change  of  form  of  tension  (wh  is  all  nutrition  and  function) 
is  the  same  thing  as  the  change  of  form  of  equilibrium  (wh  is  all  cause 
and  effect).     And  as  all  disturbance  (or  change  of  form)  of  equilibrium 
is  necessarily  from  a  'not'  (i.  e.  a  negation  of  one  of  the  balancing 
'powers'),  so  we  may  conceive  this  physical,  as  a  disturbed  equilibrium, 
goes  on  with  a  series  of  changes  until  the  equilibrium  re-establishes  it- 
self.    So  is  it  not  in  respect  to  the  physical ;  and  the  history  of  man, 
or  time  :  the  negation  produces  all  this  change  wh  constitutes  time  ; 
and  once  started  it  goes  on  thus,  until  it  works  its  series  of  changes 
and  the  equilibrium  is  restored.     Then  change  ceases,  the  negation  is 
done  away  (i.  e.  in  that  relation ;  for  of  course  there  is  no  absolute  ne- 
gation ;  it  is  a  matter  of  relation  wholly). 

Now  this  series  of  changes  images  the  physical ;  and  its  object  is  the 
doing  away  with  the  negation  or  in-equilibrium,  the  *not-being.'     The 
changes  result  from  the  action  of  the  forces,  by  virtue  of  the  negation. 
This  is  the  image  of  man's  physical  Being  (the  Elohim,  &c.);  and  the 
restoration  of  the  equilibrium  represents  the  redemption — ^that  negation 
done  away.     Time  is  that  wh  is  by  negation,  not  affecting  the  fact  at 
all;  and  necessarily  being  in  time  is  for  redemption,  as  all  series  of 
changes  is  for  restoration  of  equilibrium. — And  now  one  shd  see  all 


tilis  as  polar  attraction  and  union ;  i.  o.  nnlon  of  the  CreBtDr  '^M 
creature.  ^ 

It  U  abauid  to  deny  we  can  know  bccaaae  perception  cannot  be  wjfl 
out  a  sub)  ectire  element.  Of  conrse  all  poroeption  must  be  bo  distorted;  fl 
it  is  from  such  diitorted  perception  we  learn  everything :  ecienc«  ofl 
Mats  wholly  in  the  correction  of  peroeption.  The  very  poaaihility  olfl 
Bcience,  of  a  tme  knowledge  of  the  connection  of  phna,  ia  thus  maH 
siatently  denied.  In  tnith  positivism  ia  exactly  the  ante-acienfciflJH 
position ;  via.,  aasuming  aa  a  banis  the  appearance-  Exactly  that  w^| 
the  old  a  priori  epecnlation ;  and  Bacon  availed  just  ao  lax  as  he  taaj 
nien  to  do  otherwise — not  to  asanme  the  appearance.  ^M 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  metaphyBica  is,  not  that  it  is  not  tfl 
fectly  right  and  neoeBaary  to  determine  the  relations  of  our  ideas,  ftj 
examine  and  arrange  them  rightly,  &c. — in  wh  metaphysics  conBist^H 
(mathematics  being  a  branch  of  it) — but  it  is  all  perverted,  bocanssfl 
aaiume  that  there  truly  exista  that  wh  answers  to  these  ideas ;  i.  fl*^| 
aasnme  that  the  universe  '  is  ai  it  appears ':  this  was  the  error  of  l^ifl 
ancient  Smence.  But  we  mnal  trace  tho  relations,  and  have  them  0^| 
and  elaborated,  else  there  can  be  no  Science  at  all ;  we  must  do  thUH 
a  means,  not  aa  an  end.  Here  one  sees  the  poaition  of  mathematics  S 
those  ideas  are  tme  for  space,  and  for  the  world  as  in  space  ;  i.  e.  far^| 
the  material,  as  it  is  to  our  senses.  Tet  the  mathematical  conoapttfl 
Bie  not  realized  in  nature  ;  but  we  know  how  to  apply  them,  allowS 
for  that.  ■ 

For  example,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  ideas  of  thinking  or  mI 
eoioQsnesB,  and  those  we  entertain  of  the  brHin  as  material,  will  no^H 
together  (just  as  we  see  that  we  cannot  pour  a  quart  into  a  pint  potjfll 
for  the  same  reason.)  Nor  is  there  any  harm,  but  indeed  every  neflfl 
aity,  in  our  seeing  and  holding  to  this.  But  now  come  the  questional 
it  18  not  therefore  proved  that  thought  is  not  a  function  of  the  brainM 
Either  of  two  conclusions,  at  least,  are  open  here :  perhaps  the  bralJil 
not  the  instrument  of  thought,  the  seat  of  mind — or  perhaps  our  ofl 
oeption  of  the  whole  affair  is  not  exactly  right,  and  the  brain  is  noM 
4]uit«  what  we  think  it.  Perhaps  our  knowledge  hero  is  not  perfeot|l 
and  so  our  idea  ia  incorrect — wd  that  be  so  wonderful  ?  I 

How  necessary  and  simple  it  is  that  our  knowledge  shd  go  on  a»fl 
doee  :  we  must  perceive,  have  necessary  beliefs,  objects  of  examinattflfl 
before  it  is  possible  that  we  shd  learn  or  investigate,  shd  even  try  to  M 
nd  of  OUT  ignorance.  How  weak  the  basb  of  the  oommon-sense,  wB 
meUpbysics  is,  iu  this  light.  Because,  in  our  ignorance,  we  must  luM 
neceeaary  beliefs,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it,  they  say :  'cling  to  those  H 
liefs,  and  do  not  get  rid  of  the  ignorance  at  all.'  ^ 

We  know  the  relations  of  our  ideas  ;  is  not  this  our  knowing  rdU 
dens  ?  But  we  do  not  know  that  they  answer  to  that  wh  is  (w  ra^3 
we  know  that  they  do  not).  80  we  must  study  and  alBrm  the  relatiod 
If  the  results  will  not  do,  wo  must  question  whether  the  fact  is  as  4 
suppose  ;  whether  that  wh  is  corresponds  to  our  assumption.  The  ndj 
of  tracing  the  relations  is,  that  it  delivers  us  from  the  false  assumptiM 
or  '  necessary  beliefs,'  i.  e.  false  perceptioju.  All  thought  exists  to  OToj 
throw  the  evidence  of  perception.  It  is  curious  to  note,  that,  besidon 
these  relations  of  ideas,  there  are  other  relations  (those  of  phna  or  "tm 
ationa)  wh  we  '  obaerve,'  wb  are  not  of  reaiion  but  merely  oi  sense,  (iM 
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fit  first  and  as  sueh) ;  thoy  only  beocmie  reasonable  wheaoL  beooBung  re- 
lations of  ideas.    Bat  these  are  not  Science ;  only  relations  of  ideas, 
necessary  relations,  are  Science.    The  iormex  are  oidy  the  basis  for  Sei- 
enoe,  means  by  wh  we  correct  and  tolarge  our  ideas.    What  is  tlie  dif- 
ference here  ?    Is  it  not  as  if  science  consisted  in  altering  our  natural 
perceptions  ?  Science  does  not  correspond  to  the  phn,  or  natural  con- 
ception :  is  it  not  wholly  of  Idea-— a  seeing  deeper  than  phn  or  natural 
impression  ?    There  is  no  science  without  reason ;  so  that  soience  ia  os- 
sentially  a  matter  of  metaphysics. — ^This  then  is  what  is  the  matter 
with  metaphysics :  as  a  tracing  of  relation  of  ideas  it  is  all  ri^t ; 
but  it  is  spoilt  by  the  assumpticm  that  the  phn  ia,  Uiat  the  'ideas'  oor-* 
respond  to  Being.     Hence  comes  this  result,  yiz.,  that  logic  is  girenup 
and  the  strict  tracing  of  the  relations  is  abandoned,becau8e  the  results  of 
it  will  not  do  on  that  assumption.    The  fact  bdng  that  our  ideaa 
do  not  correspond  to  that  wh  is,  a  ti^acing  of  their  relations  must  result 
in  a  system  of  wh  the  diserep«ncy  with  that  wh  is  inR  be  felt.   The  use 
of  this  manifest  discordance  is  to  make  us  feel  that  that  wh  is  does  not 
correspond  to  our  ideas ;  and  to  this  it  comes  infallibly  at  last.    But 
for  this  it  is  essential  that  the  logic  shd  be  atrict ;  and  then  at  once 
metaphysies  is  a  science. 

Mathematics  would  be  in  the  rerysame  mess  if  men  abandoned  the 
logic  in  order  to  make  the  results  agree  with  the  phn.    If  they  said, 
e.  g.  of  a  circle,  that  all  the  radii  w^e  not  equal ;  because  that  des- 
cription would  not  agree  with  something  they  assumed  to  be  a  circle  in 
nature.    What  the}  do  is  rigidly  to  trace  out  the  relations  of  ideas 
in  respect  to  a  circle ;  and  if  anything  in  nature  does  not  answer,  we 
say  it  is  not  a  circle.    There  can  be  no  more  striking  example  <^  this, 
than  what  comes  out  of  physical  morphology,  viz.  that  if  tiie  world  is 
physical  (inert)  then,  to  see  the  necessity  excludes  €K>d,  and  lands  us 
in  the  absurdity  of  mere  mechanism  producing  all  the  beauty  and 
goodness  of  life.    Now,  as  soience  demonstrates  the  necessity,  and  will 
not  stop  short  of  it,  it  compels  men  to  sire  up  the  assumption  that 
nature  is,  as  it  appears  to  them,  physical,  by  leading  them  into  a  mon- 
strosity of  thought  if  they  will  maintain  it.    So  men  assuming  matter, 
and  yet  bent  on  maintaining  religion,  are  compelled  to  regard  science 
with  dislike,  and  to  oppose  it ;  they  set  themselves  against  their  best 
friend  who  comes  to  deliTer  them  firom  their  deadliest  illusion  and 
bondage.    Science  comes  to  set  them  free  (from  matter);  and  they, 
olin^g  to  their  chains,  hate  and  fight  agamst  her  (as  we  do  against 
Chnst  who  comes  to  set  us  free  from  sin): 

Those  are  good  arguments  wh  prove  there  cannot  be  motion,  that  a 
man  cannot  aie,&c.  The  proof  is  general — ^that  there  cannot  be  change  * 
and  the  argument  is  that  it  cannot  take  place  either  in  the  first,  or 
succeeding  state,  and  no  state  is  between  them.    Now  observe  (respect* 
ing  motion);  it  is  not  argued  that  it  cannot  be  perceived ;  but  that  it 
cannot  be ;  i.  e.  of  course  that  the  cause  of  our  perceiving  it  must  be 
something  else.      Of  course  if  our  conception  of  anvthiqg  involves  an 
impossibuity  or  contradiction,  our  conception  must  be  wrong.    Change 
cannot  be ;  for  negation  cannot  be.    It  maj^  be  perceived  indeed  (being 
then  always  perceived  as  a  positive);  that  is  different  altogether.    So 
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of  space:  it  is  perceived ;  but  cannat  be,  being  a  Degation,  So  of  evil  j 
it  is  pereeived;  but  cannot  be.  80  soon  as  we  dieoover  of  Bnything 
tiist  tt  is  a  ne^tion,  we  may  know  at  once  that  it  cannot  be  :  and  vice 
rersa  the  proving  of  anything  (perceived)  that  it  cannot  be,  is  equival- 
ent to  proving  it  to  he  a  negation.  80  of  matter,  ita  disproof  as  to  be- 
ing proves  it  a  negation.  Negation  (change  too?)  is  perceived,  but  caa* 
not  be.  Is  not  this  the  same  aa  saying  that  it  is  only  relative,  only  a 
relation  to  an  '  ideal;'  is  imperfection,  ia  'becomiBg'  therefore  j  is  oiA 
in  respect  to  time,  i.  e.  to  form  ;  has  not  e^tiatence  m  respect  to  factf  J 
Negation  ia  not  possible  to  fact;  change  also  is  not  possible;  it  tfl 
Tolvea  not-being. — But  now,  is  it  only  negations  that  can  baij 
perceived  ? 

TMb  body,  the  true  fact  of  it,  ia  part  of  the  spiritual :  it  is  only  l_ 
the  self  it  is  made  bo  low  and  inert.  The  fact  of  the  body  belongs  1 
the  spiritual  world  ;  a  resurrection  in  life  and  Being  [ihxe]  belongs  d  ~ 
ceasarily  to  it.  It  ia  not  from  the  body  we  need  to  be  freed,  hut  Its 
the  self  wh  makes  the  body  such  aa  it  is  to  us,  Kot  the  body  is  n 
worthy  of  us  ;  but  we  are  unworthy  of  the  body.  The  distinction  t 
the  man  from  the  body  is  just ;  like  that  of  man  from  nature.  But 
is  in  the  same  way :  man  is  below  not  above  the  body,  as  he  is  beloi 
nature;  not  this  phenomenal  body,  but  the  acUud  body:  and  that  ii 
man.  It  is  here  we  must  see  why  such  body,  such  senaes,  &c.  80 
I  see  the  '  Sesh '  means  the  self,  not  the  body.  And  Christ  took  n 
'body,'  but  a  '  self;'  this  was  His  degradation — to  become  a  '  self,'  eoj 
jeet  to  negation  (the  limitation  is  here)  :  He  took  our  death.  But  t'  " 
about  becoming  subject  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross ; 
referring  to  the  physical  dyJE:gthough  is  it  not  truly  a  higher  m 
that  of  'the  cross  of  Christ?'  There  is  a  physical  body,  and  therajj 
a  spiritual ;  does  that  mean,  there  ia  a  phnenomenon  and  a  fact  o 
'  body  ?• 

If  physical  action  (force)  produces  thought  and  ceases  in  thought,.] 
correlated  to  it,  then  must  physical  force  and  thought  be  two  forms  i 
the  same  fact — wh  indeed  must  be,  fact  being  only  one  ;  variety  ia  1 
of  form.  Then  material  force  is  a  form  of  that  of  wh  thought  is  a 
a  form. 

Affirming  the  eiciatence  of  the  external  world  authoritatively,  on  t 
ground  of  consciousness,  wh  seems  the  great  achievement  of  metaplu 
lies  in  these  days — what  folly  it  is.  It  is,  with  great  labor,  doing  i 
thing;  for  it  does  very  well  ea  long  as  a  man  assents  to  it,  so  long  a 
he  holds  the  external  world  ;  but  let  him  once  begin  to  questio.  ' 
it — for  any  reason — and  that  argument  vanishes  at  once. — Yet  c 
external  things  truly  are,  in  relation  to  our  own  body ;  are  at  such  d 
tance,  of  such  substance,  anch  varying  presence  or  absence.  The  bo. 
is  a  form  among  forms  ;  the  '  I '  is  among  forms  and  related  to  them  ■ 
if  they  were  the  fact.  Now  shd  we  not  see  all  if  we  could  see  how,  'J 
relation  to  ourselveH,  we  have  form  for  fact,i.e.  are  thus  bodily  or  ptiM 
sical  ?  Yet  the  body,  we  feel,  is  not  the  man ;  we  do  distinguish.  Riff 
come  we  to  perceive,  be  in,  or  be,  euch  a  body?  Thus  the  questioa'l 
about  the  external  world  becomes  subjective  again.  Seeing  this,  on* '] 
would  see  all  about  that  reality  of  the  external  world  ;  and  Low  the  ^ 
body  (in  space)  comes  to  be  the  '  I,'  the  person,  to  be  '  real.'  This  'i 
being  so,  necessarily  those  other  things  wh  are  on  a  par  with  it,  muj' 
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be  real  also ;  for  in  truth  this  is  the  standard  of  reality :  it  is  as  real  as 
I,  or  as  my  body,  we  say  ;  this  is  always  our  test  for  supposed  illusions. 
And  yet  we  say  of  the  body  :  it  ceases  (it  is  in  time) :  so  it  has  not  the 
same  reality  as  the  I — of  wh  we  suppose  that  it  does  not  cease.  But 
now  comes  the  question  about  our  own  existence:  Does  that  'I'  truly  ex- 
ist ?  is  not  this  individual  consciousness  <  form  ?'  is  it  not  exactly  the 
form  (viz.  of  eternal)?  And  is  not  this  the  thing  that  is  to  cease  ?  So 
one  might  perhaps  see  better,  regarding  the  '  I,'  as  form. 

With  regard  to  our  being  under  illusion,  see  how  we  not  only  are  so, 
but  that  illusions  may  be  essential  to  our  well-being,  to  our  activity. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  illusion  of  the  earth's  stedfastness  in  space  we 
could  not  stir  a  step ;  once  make  us  directly  conscious  of  its  two-fold 
motion,  and  we  shd  be  helpless.    It  is  good  for  us  to  be  under  illusion  ; 
it  belongs  to  our  condition,  that  we  shd  learn  them  to  be  such,  and 
think  and  act  accordingly. 

One  thing  that  perplexes  our  metaphysics  is  that  we  introduce  thb 
idea  of  true  Being  into  the  phenomenal,  and  discuss  the  relations  of  the 
phna,  as  if  we  were  dealing  with  the  actual  fact  of  things :  e.  g.  that 
about  *  body  and  mind '  or  *  mind  and  matter.'      "We  cannot  imderstand 
thought  as  a  mere  ^  function  of  the  brain ';  but  if  we  wd  consider  it  as 
it  is,  we  might  understand  well  enough  how  the  phenomenon  must  be  so* 
Settling  this  either  way  settles  nothing  but  the  appearance  to  us  :  no 
theological  question  is  or  can  be  affected  by  it.     And  so  of  all  SciencOi 
as  physical.     We  introduce  the  foreign  element  of  true  existence  into 
physical  science  wh  does  not  belong  there,  and  cramp  and  spoil  it.    We 
have  to  consider  not  what  is,  but  what  is  to  the  senses  and  the  intellect 
— what  is  possible  as  a  phn— not  what  is  possible  truly  to  Be.     So  it 
was  a  good  idea  of  the  ancients,  after  all,  to  call  this  phenomenal  *  ab- 
surd '  or  <  unintelligible ' — i.  e.  such  that  the  idea  of  Being  will  not  ap- 
ply to  it. 

The  phn  of  Nature  is  mechanical  necessity,  mere  and  absolute.    The 
/act  is  not  this ;  it  is  holiness,  love  ;  as  God  is  Love. — (These  words  are 
not  of  qualities ;  there  are  no  qualities  apart  from  the  phenomenal.) 
Now  it  is  not  hard  to  see  how  holine'^s  must  present  to  us  the  phn  of 
physical  necessity ;  our  known  condition  makes  that  evident.     Our  dif- 
ficulty about  'necessity'  in  the  phn  has  arisen  wholly  from  confounding 
it  with  fact,  applying  to  it  the  irrelevant  conception  of  '  Being.'    It 
could  not,  and  quite  rightly,  be  admitted  that  the  fact  was  under  mere 
physical  necessity ;  so  men  have  striven  every  way  to  make  out  that 
the  phenomenon  is  not — this  is  the  strife  of  Science  and  Beligion.     But 
now  this  can  be  all  settled :  the  phn  may  be  physical  necessity ;  if  the 
spiritual  fact  be  love,  it  must  be  so.    It  is  the  idea  of  the  Being  of  the 
phn  that  has  made  the  difficulty  and  perplexity. 

It  is  true  that  our  senses  agree,  and  confirm  or  check  each  other : — 
what  we  see  we  also  touch ;  but  this  is  only  the  result  of  long  learning 
and  experience.  We  first  accommodate  our  senses  to  each  other  before 
they  thus  agree.  Light  teaches  us  what  touch  will  find,  but  only  be- 
cause we  have  learnt  by  experience  that  such  seeing  and  such  touching 
go  together.     At  first,  and  instinctively  it  is  quite  otherwise. 

•  says :  *  Time  clearly  does  not  exist ;  the  present,  strictly,  is 

not    time.      Time    is    the    past    and    the    future;  of   which   it    is 
the  essential  character  that  they  do  not  02ct0t'— Obserre  how  i^ast  axLd. 
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tattK  ape  polar,  opposite,  with  the  present  between :  like  a  nodal  point. 
Is  it  not  Wbration  ? 

Ute  objection  to  Hamilton's  theory  of  cauBation — that  it  Is  pnpoly 
enhjectiTe,  while  cause  is  objeetiTe  also — shows  the  nature  of  the  cue. 
Here  is  first  the  assumption  that  our  oonception  and  the  ohjective  fact 
correspond  ;  also  it  is  assnming  the  Being  of  the  phn  (which  is  indee  " 
only  the  same  thing  as  asBuming  tlio  correspondence  of  fact  and  cone  ~ 
tion)  wh  makes  the  pnzale.  People  are  conttnnally  giving  merely  h1 
jective  accounts  of  things  that  are  as  objective  as  the  phn  {oa  in  thj 
caee  of  cause  and  effect):  they  cannot  help  it,  it  must  be  so;  but  otlU 
also  cannot  help  crying  out  against  it  and  protesting  in  behalf  of  tlu 
objectiveness.  The  di£&cu!ty  is  in  the  confusion  of  what  we  percein 
with  that  wh  is.  We  learn  what  the  fact  is  by  examining  (meiri 
what  (wn  exist. 

It  18  manifest  that  our  words,  our  names  of  things,  are  the  names  I 
/onn»  only:  what  ia  a  hill,  o,  g.,  but  a/orm  of  the  earth  ?  what  i: 
man  but  a  form  of  certain  elements  and  forces  ?  And  Life,  therefor 
muat  be  a  form;  and  so,as  form,  or  phenomenon,  of  course  we  may  k 
it ;  all  form  may  be  known.  Observe  too  how  'matter'  muat  be  a  fl 
and  force  as  well.  Is  not  this  the  way  to  think — to  see  matter  bsAN 
force  as  forms  ?  In  respect  to  Nature  ;  what  there  is,  is  evidentlyn 
mode  of  operation  of  the  Divine  Being  wh  produces  this  conaciou 
of  ouTB.  80  far  Berkeley's  position  is  admirable  ;  but  he  erred  i 
fiiitng  the  operation  itself — God's  pereeivin/f,  and  His  action  on  the 
and  still  more  by  his  making  it  according  to  his  sensuous  impressioiwjl 
Ignoring,  practically,  the  essentially  moral  action  of  God,  and  ; 
eternity. 

[Alison:  'Mental  Faculties.']  Of  course  one  admits  the  ' 
the  consciousness,  the  '  properties '  belong :  these  relations  are  clearj 
enough.  But  then  what  is  this  'I,'  this  self:  is  it  a  plus  or  a  miniu'S 
IB  it  tmly  Being?  If  it  were,  how  could  '  I'  be  conscious  o( 
oeive  it,  think  it  P     I  say  it  belongs  to  the  negative  side. 

There  is  an  interesting  question  about  'forms'and  'things'— a  presM 
msnt  of  them  cross-wise,  as  it  were.  I  thought  of  it  in  respect  to  f 
oompariaon  of  animal  and  vegetable ;  e.  g,  five-limbed  animals  »ind  1 
flower.  We  may  say,  in  respect  to  the  two  pairs  and  one  double,  eit3 
that  they  are  the  same  thing,  i.  e.  that  figure  under  different  forms  ; 
that  they  are  different  things — plant  and  animal — under  the  same  fot 
Either  will  be  thing  or  form  according  to  how  it  is  regarded. 
does  this  interchangeability  mean  ? 

[Cognu>s,  p.  60.]  Our  idea  of  chemistry  as  relating  to  the  'BubBtaatfl 
—is  it  somehow  this :  We  aacribing  Being  to  forms,  that  Being  mnafj 
in  ■  space.'  The  only  being  possible  to  that  wh  has  not  Being  (to  fbn 
is  epace-beii^ ;  so  this  space- existence  of  oars  is  a  necessary  rosult  n 
that  condition  by  wh  we  feel  Being  aa  belonging  to  forma.  The  abnL 
of  Being  in  respect  to  that  in  or  of  wh  we  feel  it,  makes  the  being-i^ 
apace.'  All  Being  means  and  implies  substance  ;  but  Being,  when  in 
not  truly,  meana  or  implies  tolid,  i.  e.  '  substance  in  space,'  that  is  a 
tion,  i.  e.  force,  i.  e.  inertia  in  the  percipient.  Forms  being  felt  as  Bet. 
involvee  their  being  in  space,  i,  e.  our  being  in  space,  even  aa  it  involn 
our  being  in  time.  To  feel  forms  as  facts  our  '  Being '  must  be  in  t 
i.e.  we  too  must  be  'forms.'     Everything  that  ia  a  '  form  '  muat  1 
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'66ni6^1i6re ;'  space  is  a  necessary  condition  fbrthe  fotm  to  be  regarded 
or  felt  as  Being :  so  space  and  time  are  correlative..  Bo  they  not  belong 
to  'multeity'?  the  fact  is  only  one;  manifoldness  is  only  <^  forms,  and 
involves  alike  time  and  space.  That  condition  of  ns  makes  these  fDrms 
*  Being '  to  us,  and  not  vice  versa.  ^  The  origin  of  these  *  conditions  of 
Being,'  of  these  forms,  is  from  us. 

E6spe(;ting  space :  higher  development  is  more  life  in  the  same  spaoe ; 
i.  e.  the  less  space  the  less  defect.  G«t  less  space,  and  there  is  less  de« 
feet  hi  the  '  Being.'  Kow  when  space  is  wholly  gone  then  there  is  no 
defect,  then  is  true  Being :  as  if  space  (and  especially  as  infinite)  means 
merely  defbct ;  Being,  spread  into  infinite  space,  is  mere  defect  ? 

Again  of  space. — Approach  to  it  by  feeling  that  sohcUty  is  the  only 
way  in  wh  we  can  feel  that  to  he  wh  is  not ;  the  only  way  in  which  the 
phn  can  be  ^real'  to  us.     Must  not  the  phn  becoming  real  be  the  *  know-* 
ing  good  and  evil?'  good  and  evil  belong  to  it.    So  it  became  ^  real '  to 
Adam  by  his  dying.    And  there  being  such  reality  to  us  in  the  phn, 
there  must  be  such  senses,  such  consciousness ;  therefore  eonsoiousnesB 
of  motion,  and  with  that  all  the  rest.     All  our  hypotheses  follow  from 
that  solidity  by  wh  only  can  the  phn  be  real  to  us.  Space  (or  negation) 
being  real  to  us,  all  follows.    Negation  being  to  us,  must  we  not  be  in 
^pace  ?  in  what  Way  can  negation  he  but  as  space  [and  time]  ?   Clearly 
without  space  there  is  no  time. 

There  are  plainly  the  two  sets  of  men,  Aristotelians  and  Platonists, 
lo  whom  the  things  of  'sense'  or  of  'intellect'  are  the  '  realities.'  These 
might  dispute  for  ever ;  but  what  is  wanted  is  the  union  of  both-HDMH 
to  whom  the  things  of  conscience  are  the  '  realities,'  and  who  put  both 
sense  and  intellect  to  work  rightly. 

Time  tfnd  space  are  conditions  of  that  wh  is  to  us,  i.  e.  to  the  sdfy  to 
the  negation.     They  pertain  to  negation-^by  defect,  or  want  of  Being. 
Take  away  Being,  and  there  resultis  the  '  in  time-and-space,'  i.e.  '  phn,' 
wh  of  course  differs  from  fact  by  not-being.     We  being  selves  or  eon- 
Bcious  of  negation,  and  that  wh  is  in  time  and  space  being  Teal  to  us, 
we  ate  in  time  and  space.    That  wh  is  by  negation  t^  to  us,  to  our  con- 
sciousness, the  fact ;  the  negation  enters  into  our  consciousness.    There 
is  time  to  God  (to  His  knowledge,  &c.)  :  yet  He  is  not  in  time ;  it 
does  not  truly  affect  B[im :  so  why  shd  there  not  still  be  time  to  us  and 
yet  we  not  be  in  time,  be  not  truly  affected  by  it  any  more  ?    The 
things  in  time  might  be  not  the  realities  to  us,but  felt  as  they  are,  as  phna, 
not  Being.  Were  no  this  God  in  ub?  So  with  space;  for  so  is  there  not  space 
also  to  God.  All  that  there  in  to  us  is  a  certain  consciousness  of  ours;  and 
a  (necessary)  belief  about  the  cause  of  it.    Kow  what  is  there  to  lose? 
we  cannot  lose  the  consciousness.     The  loss  of  the  belief  is  no  loss,  for 
that  (Jan  only  be  by  its  becoming  not  necessary,  by  our  having  a  better 
knowledge,  wh  is  always  a  gain.    Rightly  we  will  not  give  up  the 
Being ;  but  why  cannot  the  world  be  more  than  it  is  to  us  or  to  our  pos- 
sible thought.    Then  if  it  is  so  it  must  be  that  wh  we  cannot  think ; 
i.  e.  it  mufi(t  not  be  material,  wh  we  can  and  do  think. 

Kow  Unnatural  it  is  to  us,  how  slowly  children  learn,  that  things 
change,  ttud  cease  to  be  as  they  were.  We  shd  expect  that  "tdi  has  been 
never  to  be  exhausted.  And  having  seen  that  things  change,  then  it  is 
hard  to  learn  that  there  still  is  all  there  ever  was ;  that  thefitot  is  eter- 
nal; that  we  take  fi>r  fi&ct  that  Vh  ia  not  fbct.    It  wd  i^omAa  ^as.  ^iSs^a^ 


tbat  the  snn  shd  cease  when  he  sets,  but  there  ia  do  puzzle   aboa|^^H 
appearing  so.  ^^H 

Surely 'thinge' are  reatitleB  to  us,  and  we  fe<;l  phnass  facts  bcc&aafll^| 
feel  our  own  bodies  aa  '  real,'  and  tbercfore  nece^aaril^  all  that  ia  real 
to  them.     Ia  not  this  the  '  aeJf- consciousness'? — the  feeling  the  body  W 
the  real  /  is  the  being  self.     So  there  is  a  rightncss  in  that  saying  '  we 
are  in  the  body,'  and  we  cannot  be  other  while  we  are  in  the  body :  oet- 
tainly  not  while  we  feel  this  body  as  we  do. 

Are  'natural'  results  determined  by  previous  or  eiciating  thing*^  and 
volontary  actions  by  the  future  ? 

"We  conceive  differences,  as  of  amount,  between  God  and  the  creatnre : 
but  the  difference  is  of  Being.  The  difference  of  infinite  and  finite  is 
intensive,  not  extensive.  Only  relative  differences,  among  the  finitea,  ia 
eztensive. 

There  are  four  schools  of  thought  necesBaiily  arising  out  of  the  idea 
of  the  esistence  of  the  phenomenon. — (1)  Materialism,  which  denies 
spirit :  (2)  Idealism,  wh  denies  matter  :  (3)  Aristotelianism  ;  which 
makes  tie  spiritual  a  mere  inference  from  the  physical :  (4)  The  Ideal, 
[Coleridge,  &c.]  wh  distinguishes  men  into  classes ;  affirms  a  spiritual 
intuition,  different  faculties,  &c. ;  and  wh  is  rejected  rightly  for  its  ex- 
clusiveness.  There  is  wanted  a  fifth,  viz.  identification  of  the  phyaica! 
and  Bpiritual  as  phn  and  fact.  The  German  ideal  philosophy  is  a  ten- 
sion, irom  trying  to  hold  to  the  reality  of  the  phn  and  yet  nt  the  eame 
time  to  put  it  in  its  right  place ;  from  perceptions  truer  than  that  prin- 
ciple and  incompatible  with  it. 

That  which  i«  cannot  be  thought.  There  is  'this'  to  sense  and  to 
thought ;  we  want  to  learn  what  causes  '  this '  to  be  to  sense  and  to 
thought.  That  which  ts  causes  to  be,  to  my  sense,  such  color,  weight, 
hardness,  smoothness,  &c. ;  and  to  my  thought,  a  table.  The  old  enoi 
was  that  the  fact  was  according  to  the  sensuous  appeoranee  ;  ours  is  that 
it  is  according  to  the  intellectual  appearance. 

"What  can  that  be  in  wh  extension  inheres  (i,  e.  space)?  Surely  God. 
It  is  much  better  to  say,  '  space  is  in  God,'  than  '  God  is  io  apace.'  [So 
God  is  truly  the  'substratum.']  Thus  then  space  would  be  a  property  of 
God  :  indeed,  might  not  one  take  it  simply  for  infiniteness  ?  Of  coutbs 
space  is  a  '  property  '  in  one  sense  j  it  is  not-being  :  i.  e.  it  is  property 
of  the  phn,  of  that  wh  is  not, — Considering  Being  as  property  of  the 
absolute,  space  must  be  property  of  the  phenomenal.  We  have  considered 
space  aa  relating  to  God,  because  we  have  taken  the  phn  to  be.  Here  is 
the  relation  of  the  phn  to  God.  Being  is  a  property  of  God ;  not-being 
of  the  phn  :  they  are  parallel ;  the  phn  ia  the  Divine,  but  without  its 
'  Being."  This  is  the  puzzle  of  theology — a  God  apart  from  Nature  is 
both  asserted  and  denied.  It  means  that  the  absolute  of  Nature  ia  Qod; 
but  this  wh  wc  take  to  be,  is  not,  as  it  cannot  be,  God.  The  old  hoa> 
tbenism  identified  ^Nature  and  God  ;  ours  is  a  suppression  of  this,  with 
a  '  hypothesis '  of  God.  God  is  Kature — not  the  phenomenon  but  thft 
Fact,  the  Being :  this  is  the  interpretation.  So  the  classic  life  was  more 
harmonious  and  whole  than  ours :  is  that  an  indication  of  Adam  ? 

If  space  comes  thro'  defect  in  man,  making  him  feel  not-being  around 
him  (or  as  a  'condition  'ofhim),then  we  have  also  accounted  for  motion  j 
for  these  two  are  one.  But  this  does  not  perfectly  satisfy.  Can  we, 
&om  the  fact,  see  bow  the  phn  must  be  of  space  and  motion, — Organie 
matter  u  matter,  and  obeys  its  laws,    This  ia  saying  it  is  phn,  and  obeys 
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the  nature  of  phn :  therefore  it  does  not  act.  The  '  laws  '  follow,  are 
necessary  to  the  phn ;  the  *  laws  of  matter '  are  simply  necessary  con- 
ditions of  the  phenomenal. 

Our  perception  (or  feeling  producing  natural  belief)  of  a  material 
world  is  an  illusion ;  the  belief  that  there  is  such  a  world  (or  that  this 
world  is  not  spiritual)  is  a  delusion.    Jhe  delusion  may  be  escaped  from, 
but  the  illusion  remains.     If  we  were  truly  'conscious'  of  other  things, 
as  the  common-sense  philosophy  declares  we  are,  we  shd  be  conscious  of 
Nature  as  spiritual.     That  philosophy  expresses  not  what  we  are,  but 
what   we    ought   to   be.       Also,    if   we  were    conscious    of    other 
things,  we  shd  so  be  one  with  them ;  they  wd  be  our  self,  for  conscious- 
ness must  be  of  self.     [I  see  that  our  self,  not  self  as  such,  is  the  evil : 
it  is  of  creature  instead  of  creator.]     So  if  we  were  truly  conscious  of 
Nature,  our  self  wd  be  that  of  Nature.    Consciousness  is  self-conscious- 
ness ;  but  our  self  ought  to  be  altruistic.     The  mischief  and  want  are 
that  we  are  not  conscious  of  external  things,  of  the  not-self.     If  we 
were,  they  wd  be  different  to  us,  and  we  also.     Thus  it  seems  that  con- 
sciousness ought  to  be  of  not-self. 

Time  and  space,  when  once  considered  as  infinite,  cease  to  be  time 
and  space.     [Eternity  and  negation  take  their  place  ;  they  are  only  by 
limit.]     Now  can  this  be  from  the  spiiitual  ?  as  thus  :  that  self  ceases 
to  be  self  when  infinite  ;  self-sacrifice  when  perfect  is  no  more  sacrifice. 
,  It  does  seem  a  parallel :  self  is  only  by  limit  also.     Self,  if  infinite,  is 
no  more  self,  it  is  God :  this  is  the  relation  of  finite  and  infinite.     Is 
it  therefore  that  the  phn  must  be  sach,  must  be  of  time  and  space  :  i.e. 
must  have  that  character  of  ceasing  to  be  what  it  is,  when  it  becomes 
infinite  ?  yet  it  necessarily  leads  on  to  that,  refusing  to  be  bounded 
save  in  parts.     [Are  all  *  individuals '  one ;  as  all  spaces  are  parts  of  one 
space  ?]  Is  it  not  a  step  towards  time  and  space  to  see  that  these  *  pro- 
perties '  ought  to  be  :  how  could  they  be  any  other  way  ?     Especially 
as  connected  with  'Being;'  is  this  relation  of  'becoming  opposite'  in 
that  of  creator  and  creature  ?     So  time,  as  creature,  wd  be  not- eternity  ; 
and  the  manifestation  or  assertion  of  the  eternal  is  the  net-time. 

'  To  think  is  to  limit,'  i.e.  to  introduce  the  self;  to  introduce  a  nega^ 
tion.  So  when  we  try  to  limit  others  to  our  own  view,  &c.,  that  is 
not-sympathy. 

All  expositions  of  our  '  mental  constitution '  are  expositions  of  phna. 
As  intellectual  phna  they  are  good;  like  the  apparent  motions  of  the  hea- 
vens while  we  were  waiting  for  fact.  And  together  with  the  'material 
phna,'  they  make  up  the  whole  (two  halves). 

Physical  things  prepare  the  way,  fit  us  for  the  revelation  ;  but  they 
are  not  the  fact  itself.  The  fire  and  the  whirlwind  are  the  knowledge 
of  the  phenomenal ;  spiritual  science  is  to  the  phenomenal  wh  it  foUowa 
as  the  *  still  small  voice.'  The  true  deep  impulse  to  science  is  love 
for  Q-od,  desire  after  Him  ;  and  if  God  gives  not  to  man  love  in  return, 
He  is  still  the  debtor.  For  love  can  only  be  paid  with  love ;  not  with 
material  gifts,  not  even  with  such  as  are  God's  gifts  to  man.  Science 
is  man's  prayer:  '  I  beseech  Thee  show  me  Thy  glory;'  how  can  God 
answer  it  but  by  showing  us  His  love.  In  science  man  has  given  Him- 
self to  Qx)d ;  he  cannot  be  re-paid  with  universes. — Shall  love  be  re- 
paid with  '  things  ?'     To  re-pay  science  God  must  give  Himself :  the 

[See  p.  1.,  Metaphysici  405.]  ■>£ 
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eyes  of  shepherds  turned  long  ago  to  heaven,  thinking  in  those  stars 
they  saw  the  very  heart  of  Grod.     They  were  not  deceived ;  we,  'their 
late  descendants,  do  see  in  those  stars  the  very  heart  of  Gk)d.     They 
poured  out  their  love — not  that  we  might  exult  in  knowledge  and  trav- 
erse unerringly  the  seas — ^this  were  a  poor  reward.     Their  love,  their 
life,  comes  back  to  us  as  love — as  life.      The  true  desire  of  science  has 
been  to  know  God — not  His  works  :  and  it  must  end  in  knowledge  of 
Him.      It  was  our  spirits,  we,  that  desired  to  know,  to  know  that  wh 
L-  like  ourselves,  the  spiritual. 

I  shd  say :  Genius  thinks  with  the  heart ;  puts  the  logic  and  sym- 
pathy in  one.     This  applies  to  all — not  only  to  reasoning,  but  to  aLL 
art  as  well.     Genius  thinks  with  or  by  the  heart.     The  thinking  and 
the  feeling  represent  the  two  polars ;  and  in  Genius  they  are  in  one. 
In  talent  they  are  separate.      Men  and  women  think,  and  they  feel ; 
but  these  are  two  separate  processes  in  them  (or  indeed  we  may  say, 
that  some  think  and  some  feel)  ;  these  are  at  right  angles.      IBut  in 
Genius  thinking  and  the  feeling  are  one ;  the  two  lines  at  right  angles 
become  the  sphere  ;  the  seeing  is  in  the  feeling ;  the  feeling  is  only  in 
the  seeing ;  the  intellectual  and  emotional  apprehension  are  one,  not 
distinct. 

The  axes  of  all  the  planets,  &c*,  have  an  obliquity  (to  their  orbits 
and  to  the  sun's  equator).     But  this  obliquity  I  perceive  to  be  phen- 
omenal only,  not  real ;  arising  from  the  motion  in  three  directions. 
Now  have  I  not  here  a  clue  to  other  obliquities  in  nature  ?     Indeed 
to  the  universal  obliquity  ?    The  explanation  by  the  motion  (vibration) 
in  three  directions  (true  ellipse  or  spiral),  applies  properly  to  all.       I 
only  dimly  see  the  value  of  this  step  yet.      Do  we  not  look  wrongs- 
take  a  diagonal  to  be  superficial  ?  Especially  to  crystallization  I  cannot 
but  think  it  shd  apply.     But  then  surely  1  shd  have  no  true  right  an- 
gles ?      There  seem  to  be  some  in  some  crystals  ;  are  they  truly  such  ? 
This  is  the  way  to  regard  it :  the  motion  being  (necessarily)  in  three 
dimensions,  there  is  necessarily  a  resulting  obliquity.     This  is  in  truth 
the  entire  philosophy  of  the  spiral :  viz.,  that  motion  is  in  three  di- 
mensions.    This  is  rendered  perfect  by  its  being  also  necessarily  vibra- 
tion.     Have  I  not  thus  axioms  wh  embrace  the  whole  of  form  ?     In 
truth  the  doctrine  of  turning  at  right  angles  is  nothing  more  than  a 
form  of  this  axiom  of  three  dimensions.     The  continual  right  angle  is 
nothing  else  but  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  the  union  of  all  being  of 
course  obliquity,  spiralness  (ellipse). 

The  metaphysical  relations  of  the  right  angle  arethoseof  the  three.  It 
is  function,  nutrition,  development,  with  all  their  parallels.     The  third 
being  the  same  as  the  first ;  but  being  relatively  such  as  it  is,  only  by 
union  of  the  two.     The  second  turning  at  right  angles  is  only  possible 
from  both  the  former  motions.     Motion  turned  at  right  angles  is  only  a 
physical  form  of  the  law  of  limit,  of  becoming  opposite.     E.  g.,  in 
science,  the  instinctive  view,  reaching  limit  or  resisted,  is  turned  at 
right  angles,  i.e.  becomes  observation  and  theory,  or  nutrition,  the  polar 
opposite.     Then  the  turning  again  at  right  angles  is  interpretation,  or 
the  new  instinctive  view  ;  wh  is  not  polar  to  the  former,  but  inclosiTe 
of  them. 

Now,  what  is  the  result  of  seeing  that  these  three  ever  are  thus  the 
three  dimensions  ?     The  obliquity  is  in  metaphysics,  &c.,  also  from  oo- 

FragmentSy  22.     See  vol.  i.^  p.  575. 
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existence  of  all  ^  dimensions '  at  once.      Here  is  a  key  to  the  universe  * 
Turning  at  right  angles  is  one  with  the  *  limit.' 

Again,  with  regard  to  motions  at  the  limit  becoming  the  opposite — 
this  needs  a  proper  statement ;  it  applies  to  motions  considered  as  op- 
posite, dynamically ;  as  approximative  or  divergent,  as  distention  or 
recoil,  as  forced  or  permitted.    These,  reaching  limit,  must  become  each 
respectively  the  other ;  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  ;  if  they  do  not, 
they  do  not  come  to  their  limit.     But  of  course  when  vibrations  are  ab- 
sorbed, or  converted  into  other  force  (as  light,  e.  g.),  this  conception 
does  not  apply.     At  least  not  strictly  in  the  same  form  :  a  vibration 
becomes  vibration  of  another  form.     Yet  even  here  surely  it  is  true,  if 
we  could  see.     Does  the  upward  become  downward,  and  vice  versa  ? 
Or  is  there  not  some  relation  of  permission  here,  and    of  oppositeness, 
wh  we  have  not  yet  recognized  ?  In  external  force  permitting  function, 
how  is  it  ?  what  is  it  neutralizes  the  vital  resistance  ?  wh  half  of  the 
vibration  ?     Surely  the  downward,  in  wh  alone  force  is? 

Do  not  the  tides  furnish  us  with  another  form  of  the  idea  of  a  vibra- 
tion ?  G-reater  attraction  at  one  point,  and  equal  less  attraction  at  the 
opposite.  It  is  a  positive  and  negative,  and  if  put  together  would  neu- 
tralize or  interfere.  And  see  how  this  vibration  travels  round  the  globe 
unceasingly,  and  yet  again  at  each  place  the  successive  rise  and  fall 
constitutes  vibration.  With  this,  consider  my  old  idea  of  the  physi- 
ological connection  of  sleep  and  waking,  by  night  and  day,  with  the 
different  relations  of  gravitation — ^wh  must  in  truth  affect  us  as  well  as 
the  seas. 

Bacon  said  that  men  conceive  a  greater  '  equality  '  in  nature  (trans- 
lated uniformity)  than  there  is.     This  is  true,  but  superficial ;  men 
conceive  an  uniformity  ;  but  in  nature  is  absolute  unity,  much  greater 
than  they  conceive.     They  conceive  an  uniformity,  of  wh  there  is  in 
truth  no  trace  in  nature — no  uni-/orm-ity.     Nature  is  uni-fact ;  in  form 
she  is  infinitely  varied,  but  one  in  fact  or  Being.     The  uniformity  is  an 
artificial  conception  ;  it  is  the  work  of  talent ;  it  is  hypothesis,  not  in- 
terpretation.    Talent  supposes  *  many  facts  all  in  one  form ;'  Genius 
knows  that  nature  is  '  one  fact  in  varied  form.'     The  uniformity  can 
only  be  got  rid  of  by  substitution  of  the  unity.     Uniformity  is  hypoth- 
esis— not-being ;  it  can  be  destroyed  only  by  ujiity,  wh  is  fact  or  Being. 
Uniformity  is  artificial  or  arbitrary;  imity  is  'right'  or  necessary. 

I  begin  to  doubt  whether  we  are  right  in  considering  all  that  has 
been,  or  is,  in  the  physical  world — all  low  forms  of  animal  life,  e.  g. — 
as  perfect  and  good.     Did  not  some  exist  merely  for  others,  as  nutrition 
for  function,  as  wrongness  for  rightness  ?     Eemember,  evil  belongs  to 
the  physical,  as  such  ;  in  time  good  comes  through  evil,  function  thro' 
nutrition ;  only  in  eternity  are  function  and  nutrition  one,  and  all  good. 
What  suggests  this  is  the  analogy  of  the  mental  life,  in  wh  we  see  so 
much  that  is  not  good  in  itself  (hypothesis,  error,  &c.),  existing  mani- 
festly only  for  the  sake  of  the  good  or  right  that  can  come  only  through 
it.     And  so,  surely,  in  the  physical,  much  is  evil,  or  wrong,  and  exists 
only  as  means  to  an  end  [at  least  in  the  sanie  sense  as  the  evil  and  er- 
ror in  the  human  mind].     But  now  we  may  argue  conversely :  seeing 
how  perfect,  how  exactly  adapted  and  good,  even  essential  as  parts  of 
the  whole,  is  all  the  physical  (however  relatively  evil)  ;  so,  we  may  be 
sure,  all  the  mental  life ;  the  worst,  the  most  relatively  evil,  is  in  its 
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vaj  perfectly  adapted  and  excellent.  We  shd  try  to  Bee  in  all 
hnman  error  (that  is  not  ein)  the  adaptation,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  wh 
we  see  in  the  lower  forms  of  life. 

I  see  now  what  the  study  of  palceontology  and  comparatiye  anatomy 
has  existed  for.     This  is  its  lesson ;  this  is  the  function  or  interpreta- 
tion of  it  (for  it  has  certainly  been  nutritive  or  theoretical — fonid— 
enough).  How  evil  is  in  the  physical  wc  see ;  viz,,  it  is  in  time  ;  it  it 
from  separation  of  nutrition  and  function ;  it  is  in  being,  i.e.  in  actings 
for  results.      The  wrongness   of  nature  is  in  its  relation  to  time,  its 
acting  for  results — being  nutritive.     The  nutritive  Is  that  wh  exists 
for  rcsultf>y  is  not  right — i.  e.  considered  as  such;  tho'  truly  considered 
it  is  right,  because  it  is  in  fact  eternal,  and  nutrition  is  one  with  fiono- 
tion.     Nature  is  right  only  as  eternal ;  it  is  evil  as  in  time :  as  aotoal 
or  spiritual  it  is  all  good ;  as  physical  it  is  evil. 

The  spiritual  or  eternal,  in  time,  is  evil.     Here  is  the  idea  of  separa- 
tion ;  wh  I  have  seen  in  reference  to  space.      Spaco  comes  from  the 
separation  of  that  wh  is  one  in  the  point.     So  the  physical  is  firom  sep- 
aration of  that  wh  is  one  in  the  spiritual.      Nutrition,  function,  and 
development,  all  are  in  the  spiritual,  wh  is  perfectly  good.     Bat  when 
these  are  seen  in  time,  i.  c.  as  separate,  the  nutrition  as  apart  from  the 
function  is  evil ;  it  exists  for  result,  and  is  wrong,  forced.       The 
wrongness,  the  evil,  of  the  physical,  is  just  in  so  far  as  it  exists  for  re- 
sults, i.  e.  in  time. 

observes,  respecting  sin  being  the  acting  for  results  instead  of 

rightly,  how  this  applies  also  to  ugliness.     That  wh  is  axiomatio,  na- 
tural, existing  because  it  must  be,  is  beautiful.     That  is  ugly  which  ii 
made  for  results,  artificially ;  it  is  forced,  wrong.     And  now  I  see : 
acting  wrongly,  sinning,  is  bringing  the  eternal  into  time.     And  thi^y  it 
by  the  *  not :'  and  we  do  this  continually,  wc  make  the  eternal  temp- 
oral, the  spiritual  physical,  by  our  not-being. — *  Totain  minimis;'  hen 
I  have  in  the  simplest  fact  of  our  experience,  the  image,  the  fact»  wh 
constitutes  the  physicalness  of  the  universe.     The  universe  is  from  the 
not-being  of  humanity  ;  when  we  as  individuals  sin  (or  do  not  be)  the 
spiritual  is  thingal,  the  eternal  is  in  time,  to  us  individually ;  but  it  is 
not  less  itself  eternal ;  the  time  is  from  relation  to  us  only.     Bight  is 
not  less  right  because  we  sin  ;  the  moral  is  not  unmoralised  because 
we  do  not  regard  it ;  tho  absolute  loses  none  of  its  absoluteness  be* 
cause  we  cut  ourselves  off  from  it  and  seek  results ;  life  is  not  the  less 
perfect  because  we  die. 

In  relation  to  humanity,  as  to  individual  men — ^none  the  loss  is  the 
universe  eternal,  spiritual,  absolutely  holy  and  living,  because  man  is 
dead,  and  sees  not  and  feels  not  its  holiness.      In  each  man  is  repeated 
the  history  of  Man.     [May  it  not  be  that  the  true  Adam  is  HnmanitTf 
But  if  so,  what  is  Satan  ?] 

People  refuse  to  admit  an  inference,  because  of  some  ulterior  oonse-' 
quence.  Socrates'  method  was  getting  people  to  admit  clear  in- 
ferences in  spite  of  after  deductions.  What  could  he  have  done  if  thej 
would  not  have  granted  his  deductions  because  of  what  might  follow  f 
Was  this  one  fa\]lt  of  the  middle  ago  metaphysics  :  that  they  cramped 
conclusions  because  of  results  ?  This  bad  thinking  is  thinking  for 
results  instead  of  rightly.  That  is  the  essence  of  it :  it  is  arbitrary. 
It  does  not  follow  that  we  shd  accept  a  false  doctrine  because  we  arnve 
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at  it  logically ;  but  to  deny  that  we  arrive  at  it  logically,  because  it  ia 
false,  is  monstrous  ;  it  is  an  utter  confusion  of  things  that  differ.      It 
arises  from  our  modern  (mediaeval  ?)  notion  :  that  intellect  (the  logical) 
shd  determine  belief ;  this  misconception  in  some  sense  necessitates  it ; 
prevents  the  intellect  from  working  freely.     Making  a  servant  a  king 
spoils  him  even  for  a  servant.     The  plan  of  making  our  thoughts  not 
contradict  anything — refusing  to  grant  a  logical  conclusion,  as  such,  be- 
cause it  contradicts  something  wh  must  be  true — not  seeing  that  we 
ought,  if  so,  to  alter  our  premises,  is  a  lazy  system,  to  save  us  the  trouble 
of  thinking  in  any  sense  worthy  of  the  name.     We  say :  it  may  be  so, 
although  it  is  illogical.     Doubtless  it  may ;  but  then  it  is  not  so,  logic- 
ally, and  you  are  bound  to  get  your  thinking  right  (if  you  wish  to  be  a 
man).     The  root  of  the  matter  is  this  confusion  of  logical  and  actual 
belief,  leading  to  fatal  acquiescence  in  the  mental  or  intellectual  recep- 
tion of  that  wh  is  intellectually  false.     It  destroys  mental  vigor  and  ca- 
pacity :  and  this  sacrifice  of  the  mental  life  is  made  to  that  Moloch  of 
a  real  matter.     People  submit  to  think  illogically,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  deny  it. 

This  plan  of  altering  our  logical  deductions  on  account  of  other  con- 
siderations, is  not  thinking  at  all;    indeed   it  is    not-thinking;   it  is 
the  not-being  of  thinking ;  as  is  shown  by  its  being  for  results  instead 
of  for  right.       And  therefore  comes  passion,  hypothesis,  endless  false 
and  wrong,  necessarily.     It  is  not-thinking,  where  thinking  ought  to  be. 
And  this  supposes  us  omniscient ;  or  at  least  that  we  know  how  to  aUow 
to  every  circumstance  its  exact  weight  and  value — ^that  we  see  them 
all  in  their  complete  relations.  It  is  in  fact  based  on  the  hypothesis  that, 
by  our  reason,  we  can  ascertain  the  actual  truth  wherever  we  may  stand 
(I  used  to  say  I  could  believe  it  to  be  most  likely  that  the  contrary  of 
my  opinion  might  be  the  truth  ;  although  I  was  compelled,  of  course,  to 
hold  my  own  view :  my  instincts  outran  my  reason  in  this).     This  mode 
of  reasoning  under  an  assumption  of  voluntary  humility  is  mere  pride ; 
modifying  our  logic  to  meet  just  what  we  know,  and  then  setting  up  this 
result  as  truth,  and  sticking  to  it.     The  humble  way  is  to  think  that  wh 
is  right  thinking ;  but  not  therefore  to  suppose  we  know  the  truth. 
Doubtless  thus  we  think  false  conclusions — of  course  we  do.     We  pro- 
duce nutrition,  and  this  is  the  life  :  the  other  is  death,  parallel  to  spirit- 
ual death  or  selfishness. — ^* Acting  for  results'  is  death.  This  is  the  great 
fault  of  our  present  thinking ;  is  it  not,  rather,  the  natural  concomitant 
of  our  present  nutritive  (and  especially   of  materialistic)  science  ?     [See 
what  I  have  said  respecting  this  abnegation  of  rule,  of  nature,  in  con- 
nection with  Bacon.] 

All  good  thinkers,  so  far  as  they  are  good,  are  characterized  by  indif- 
ference to  results :  they  do  not  care  what  sacred  doctrines  they  set  aside. 
[Though  they  are  greatly  losers  by  not  seeing  that  the  belief  should  be 
apart  from  the  intellect.]  Yet  nutritive  thinking  also  is  good  to  be,  tho' 
bad  in  itself.  Men  thinking  this  way  have  made  the  hypotheses,  the 
nutrition,  whereby  we  learn  the  right  way. 

See  Shakespere's  feeling  of  the  pain  and  evil  of  the  world,  his  assertion 
of  the  *  everlasting  no '  [in  Titus  Andronicus,  e.  g.]      Have  not  all  the 
best  men  been  characterized  by  just  this  perception  of  the  'not'  in  na- 
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tore  ?    Is  uot  this  the  distinction  of  Genius :  viz.,  that  it  perceives  it 
as  a  '  not  V  Hence  the  connection  of  Genius  with  suffering  (in  part). 
Is  it  not  the  nature  of  talent,  nutrition  (the  suppressing)  that  it  perceives 
this  ^not'  as  the  fact  ?     See  it  especially  in  our  science ;  to  wh  the  'not,' 
the  inertia,  i.  e.  or  matter,  is  the  fact  of  the  universe.     This  is  the  phy- 
sical— ^the  'not'  perceived  as,  and  taken  for,  the  fact.     We  see  the  troth 
in  proportion  as  we  perceive  the  'not'  as  a  ^not ;'  our  so  perceiving  the 
'not'  results  from  our  perception  of  the  fact.     Comte's  positivism  per- 
haps represents  the  most  perfect  non-perception  of  the  fact  and  conse- 
quent taking  of  the  ^not'  for  the  fact. 

What  we  call  observation  of  the  external  is  truly  the  subjective  (as 
seen).     And  see  how  it  is  nutrition  ;  it  is  getting,  taking  in.     Interpre- 
tation is  ^ving,  self-sacrifice ;  creation  therefore.     So  this  is  the  good 
of  observation :  as  the  ^uot'  it  is  nutrition,  and  produces  organizatioiit 
by  allowing  passion  to  be.     Taking  or  getting  is  the  ^  not ;'  giving  is  the 
Being.     Clearly  it  is  so :  we  get  by  making  a  '  not '  in  ourselves  as 
it  were,  in  wh  passion  comes.     Introducing  the  not-spiritual  is,  or  causes, 
the  intellectual,  the  physical.     Docs  not  this  guide  me  to  the  whole  ? 
By  man's  ^uot'  there  is  passion  in  him  ;  he  gets ;  ever  passion  comes 
where  the  ^not'  is.      But  Being  must  be  giving ;  it  is  acting.     So  I  see 
our  senses :  the  passion  in  us  can  only  be  from  a  ^not'  in  relation  to  us. 

Observation,    so,   is    subjective;    but    interpretation   is    giving    out 
from  ourselves,  acting :  the  former  is  necessarily  hypothesis.      IFrom 
the  ^  not '  of  the  spiritual  come  at  once  the  mental  and  bodily ;  or  the 
physical :  but  why  such  ?     And  see :  we  have  no  recollection,  no*  con- 
sciousness as  it  were,  of  the  spiritual :  the  physical  seems  to  be  all  to 
us.  Yet  there  is  the  conscience,  in  relation  to  w^h  this  'passion'  is.  Think 
of  this :  how  the  spiritual  Being  is  a  blank  to   us ;    surely  this   is  our 
spiritual  not-being,  our  death. 

Getting  must  be  by  '  not ;'  it  is  having  passion.  So  all  getting,  ma- 
terial and  mental  alike,  cannot  be  our  act  (that  is  necessarily  giving,  or 
self-sacrifice);  it  is  merely  passion — part  of  that  passion  wh  constitutes 
tlie  world,  or  nature.  As  of  course  our  intellectual  life  is*  not  our  act 
or  true  Being  at  all,  but  merely  natural  passion,  one  with  the  external 
life,  wh  is  by  ^  not.'  The  sensational,  the  intellectual,  and  all  such,  axe 
passional ;  and  therefore  must  be  from  the  '  not :'  how  then  can  they  be 
in  heaven  ? 

Is  not  our  referring  our  sensations  as  external,  exactly  the  fact  of 
hypothesis  (*  supposing '),  viz.  passion  from  a  '  not ,'  producing 
a  vacuum,  as  it  were;  and  so  hypothesis  (or  nutrition).  £ven 
as  each  function  produces  new  nutrition,  i.  e.  divergence  ;  and  there* 
fore  necessarily  a  vacuum,  and  hypothesis  as  it  were,  at  right  angles. 
Think  how  the  'not'  propagates  itself  as  it  were  as  well  as  the  force  :  i 
comes  the  'organization'  of  the  universe.  Organic  life  is  merely  the  a^ 
plication  of  a  'not ;'  but  then  the  force  makes  its  own  mechpnism.  AR 
mechanical  contrivances  for  employing  the  natural  tendencies,  must  con- 
sist in  applying  a  'not,'  with  a  mechanism.  But  how  could  we  manage 
to  make  these  forces  produce  the  mechanism,  as  in  life? 

Tliiiik  of  that  representation  of  development  as  differentiation :  as  m 
production  of  complexity  from  homogeneousness.  This  is  a  good  nu- 
trition or  representation  of  the  phna  ;  a  hypothesis  (as  I  have  used  the 
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term),  i.  e.  putting  the  phn  as  its  own  cause.     What  can  I  make  of  it  * 
It  is  interesting  in  its  first  appearance  as  variety  out  of  unity;  but,traced 
backwards,  does  it  not  seem  contrary  ?     Can  I  trace  the  application  of 
the  '  not  V    In  what  way  is  the  complete,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ons  ? 

Science,  e.  g.,  we  find  first  differentiated  ;  but  only  to  become  one 
again ;  even  more  truly  one  than  before.  So  is  not  this  differentiation 
truly  a  nutrition,  that  the  return  of  the  unity  may  effect  a  function  ? 
Can  I  apply  this  to  bodily  development  by  '  discrimination  ?'  Discrimi- 
nation is  the  mental  nutrition  or  assimilation  ;  and  this  sets  us  to  con- 
ceive of  some  whole  of  wh  all  'developing*  elements  are  parts,  by  which 
assimilated,  in  wh  affecting  function  by  re-union.  So  is  not  the  ceasing 
of  each  'thing'  (for  each  *thing'  as  a  'differentiation')  a  functional  oper- 
ation in  relation  to  some  larger  life  ?  Organic  and  all  other  develop- 
ment or  differentiation  exists  as  a  nutrition  of  some  inclusive  life ;  and 
when  it  passes  away  and  returns  to  its  original  homogeneity  (i.  e.  not- 
being),  a  function  is  effected.  And  see  now  another  view  of  this  alto- 
gether :  function  is  effected  by  the  production  of  not-being — a  new  life 
by  the  ceasing  of  a  life.  Yet  on  the  other  side  I  have  seen  nutrition  to 
be  suppression  of  a  fact ;  and  function  effected  by  the  re-occurrence  of 
it.  Let  me  look  at  this  double  relation. — H.  Spencer  says  that  *  Every 
active  force  produces  more  than  one  change ;  every  cause  produces  more 
than  one  effect.'  Is  not  this  what  I  have  noted  ?  *  that  force  divides  di- 
chotomously,'  that  a  conversion  is  never  complete.  I  think  I  see  also 
how  it  never  can  be— mechanically  as  it  were.  So  nowt  see  the  nature 
of  this  discrimination  wh  causes  development ;  at  least  if  H.  Spencer  be 
right  in  his  law.  It  is  the  many  resistances  ;  and  the  law  of  least  re- 
sistance. This  is  in  truth  just  what  I  have  seen,  that  each  new  form 
becomes  a  new  resistance  (in  embryology,  e.  g.) 

Think  again  of  that  idea  of  mine  respecting  the  organ  of  sense,  by 
its  permission  of  change,  being  the  cause  of  the  action  wh  affects  it ;  of 
the  eye  causing  the  luminous  vibrations,  e.  g.  (my  doctrine  of  'luminous 
tension,'  &c.)  This  is  in  truth  the  doctrine  of  the  production  of  action 
by  the  application'  of  a  '  not ;'  parallel  to  my  view  of  chemical  action  as 
so  determined.  The  phn  begins  with  the  perception,  clearly  (the  sun's 
motion,  e.  g.,  or  the  physical  world);  but  not  with  the  fact. 

May  we  not  say  of  Mozart's   music :  it  laughs,  sighs,  dances,  bursts 
into  passionate  weeping,  marches  stedfast  glowing  with  lofty  impulse  ?' 
It  is  human  ;  yet  it  is  often  trivial.     Not  all  people  perceive  what  is  in 
it :  I  almost  fancy  only  those  who  appreciate  Mozart  can  see  what  I  say. 
(I  mean  only  those  among  the  people  who  care  for  music  at  all.) 

Eternity  is  simple  thus  :  let  us  put  out  the  'not'  that  we  have  intro- 
duced ;  so  we  get  rid  of  time,  it  being  from  the  '  not :'  thus  eternity 
ceases  to  be  a'  difficulty.     But  also  see  how  it  cannot  be  in  our  intel- 
lectual grasp ;  because  in  that  is  the  '  not.'     And  in  this  see  all  interpre- 
tation ;  it  is  a  leaving  out  that  wh  is  introduced  by  ourselves,  putting 
the  (relative)  fact  in  the  place  of  hypothesis.     Tliat  wh  we  introduce  is 
ever  hypothesis,  ever  a  '  not.'      Actualism  is  but  the  simple  fact  of  in- 
terpretation, leaving  out  the  hypothesis  wh  arises  from  ourselves.     In 
our  'perception'  must  be  this  element  (or  *not')  from  ourselves ;  and  the 
process  of  excluding  it  is  simple,  natural,  necessary. 

There  is  more  in  that  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect.      See  the  r^VaxKaw 
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of  force-absorbing  and  force-producing ;  of  wh  only  the  latter  is  truly 
the  canse  of  the  former ;  the  former  is  only  condition,  not  canse  of  the 
latter.     This  must  have  its  parallel  in  the  actual.     Observe :  the  two 
are  two  forms  of  one  fact ;  but  forms  diflferontly  related.     la  not  the 
faot  this  :  the  force-producing  is  the  Being,  the  love  ;  the  force-abeorb- 
ing  is  the  inertia  ?    Now  the  Being  produces  the  *  not ';  is  its  cause; 
but  the  *not*  is  not  cause  of  the  Being  or  love,  only  a   condition  of  it. 
Pursuing  this  clue,  I  shall  see  more  of  the  actual  relations  of  the  phy- 
sical ;  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  love.     Catise  is  that  which 
renders  necessary :  now  self-sacrifice  clearly  renders  the  relative  *not' 
necessary ;  it  is  it.     Again  this  relative  *not,'  in  another  sense,  renders 
necessary  the  destruction  of  it ;  permits,  or  is,  the  application  of  the 
*not'  wh  determines  the  self-sacrifice.    Surely  this  is  the  case  in  respect 
to  the  creatures.     The  creature's  self-sacrifice  is  determined  by  a  *  not ;' 
the  creator's  only  is  primary  and  absolute.  (As  seen  by  us  this  is  so,  or 
intellectually ;  the  intellect  necessarily  introducing  a  '  not/)    The  *not' 
renders  the  destruction  of  the  *not'  necessary.  The  diflferenco  of  relation 
here,  in  the  actual,  rc-appcars  in  the  physical.    Self-sacrifice  is  cause  of 
the  '  not ;'  the  *not'  is  condition  of  the  self-sacrifice.     Self-sacrifice  is 
the  fact  of  love ;  the  *not'  causes  the  self-sacrifice,  only  because  love  is. 
There  being  love,  the  *not'  is  the  condition :  just  the  idea  of  'stimulus/ 
*Not'or  want,  is  stimulus  to  love,  renders  its  self-sacrifice  necessary.  So 
we  see  in  the  physical  how  the  approximation  or  'tendency*  causes  the 
'not'  to  be  ;  and  the  'not'  is  condition  of  self-sacrifice  or  approximation. 
Creatures  living  in  love,  the  actual  creature,  is  the  fact  of  nature ; 
and  necessarily  seen  by  us  as  this  physical — vibration — this  life,  or  re- 
lation of  nutrition  and  function;  being  seen  with  inertia  in  it,  or  in  time. 
It  is  fact,  'not,'  and  destruction  of  the  '  not.'     Let  me  trace  this  more, 
even  into  details. 

Bo  I  not  see  in  this  fact  of  self-sacrifice  the  beauty  of  the  ugly  ?  Is 
not  all  ugliness  or  imperfection,  a  being  sacrificed?  And  this  interpreted 
into  56//*-sacrifice,  is  beauty.  But  how  is  this  to  be  seen  in  the  materiali 
and  treated  artistically  ? 

See  how  what  is  called  '  knowledge  of  human  nature '  is  tracing  out 
the  selfishness  under  pretence  of  love  or  disinterestedness.     This  as- 
sumption of  disinterestedness,  the  feeling  that  there  ought  to  be  disin- 
terestedness, shows  the  'not'  in  human  nature  ;  these  forms  wh  ape  it 
are  from  the  *  not ;'  they  are  instead  of  what  ought  to  be.     See  the 
parallel  between  these  forms,  and  intellectual  hypotheses,  wh  are  forms 
or  *nots'  instead  of  the  facts.     Knowledge  of  the  world  is  excluding 
these  and  seeing  the  '  not.'     So  a  hypothesis  is  a  form  which  conceals 
from  us  the  '  not ;'  and  interpretation  is  excluding  this  and  seeing  that 
the  'not'  is  that  wh  truly  is.      Knowledge — by  the  intellect — is  putting 
aside  those  hypotheses  wh  appear  to  us  to  be  facts,  and  seeing  the  *not? 
Interpretation,  or  excluding  hypothesis,  is  only  seeing  that  the  fact  is  a 
•  not ;'  perceiving  a  not-fact.      It  shows  us  the  inertia ;  and  that  the 
physical  is  wholly  from  a  '  not.'     See,  the  idea  of  matter  or  substance: 
it  is  a  hypothesis,  and  when  truly  seen,  is  seen  to  be  a  '  not.'     It  is  a 
*not'  merely,  arising  from  ourselves. 

How  far  am  I  right  in  my  feeling  of  not  being  made  unhappy  about 
'things' — that  the  only  value  of  a  'thing'  is  for  the  happiness  it  gives ; 
and  therefore  to  be  unhappy  about  the  loss  of  it  is  contrary  to  the  en^ 
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tire  idea  of  it ;  that  a  man  who  has  lost  'things'  has  lost  nothing  if  he 
be  not  less  happy ;  that  being  vexed  or  annoyed  about  them,  if  we  can 
avoid  it,  is  like  having  the  toothache  voluntarily  ?  And  is  there  a  par- 
allel here,  between  these  bodily  pains  and  our  pursuit  of  happiness  ? 
Is  not  the  only  remedy  for  the  despicable  course  and  innumerable  evils 
wh  arise  from  our  worship  of  money,  in  seeing  the  nature  of  the  case 
— ^that  the  idea  of  life  is  not  getting — in  a  true  ^tual'  Christianity. 

I  noticed  a  path  through  a  park,with  rails  all  over  the  gate  to  prevent 
trespassing.      I  see  the  wrongness,  the  essential  inherent  wrongness  of 
our  case  :  here  is  a  man  not  giving,  but  guarding  for  himself ;  this  is 
his  unnaturcdness.     Now  we  see  a  similar  thing  m  nature  :  plants  and 
animals  defending,  guarding,  getting  for  themselves  ;  this  is  the  phn. 
Yet  science  shows  it  quite  otherwise;  all  there  is  truly  giving,  'merging 
itself/   I  think  I  have  a  glimpse  how  we  see  this  getting  in  nature  be- 
cause of  our  own  state.     It  is  so  to  us  by  our  own  inertia ;  selfish  to  us 
because  we  are  selfish ;  it  is  so  as  physical.  It  strikes  me  this  is  the  clue 
to  the  'instincts.' 

tells  me  that  naturally  she  was  not  moved  by  physical  vexa- 
tions ;  and  how  people  laughed  at  her,  and  taught  her  to  care,  by  talk- 
ing about  'people  who  have  feelings.'  What  a  thing  to  boast  of  I  ^grief 
that  is  but  passion.' 

The  road  to  the  heavenly  city  lay  through  the  slough  of  despond. 
It  was  not  to  be  reached  by  tummg  back,  cowardly,  and  keeping  on 
terra  firma  (as  Christian  philosophers  seek  to  teach  us  to  do).  A  man 
walking  across  a  chasm  on  a  narrow  plank — all  seems  to  reel  to  him ; 
but  it  is  only  that  he  is  giddy.  Go  on,  steadily,  and  you  are  safe ;  the 
only  danger  is  in  fear. 

!Do  not  we  see  good  or  beauty  in  nature  where  we  see  (or  where  there 
is  suggested  to  us)  giving,  rendering  service ;  and  evil  and  ugliness 
where  we  see  getting  ?  Perhaps  this  is  too  roughly  stated  at  present ; 
yet  I  feel  a  general  truth  in  it.  Where  we  see  giving,  even  tho'  illu* 
sory,  we  seem  to  see  the  fact.  Perhaps  this  does  not  apply  so  much  to 
mere  form.  Think  of  a  flower — how  it  seems  to  give.  Life  gives.  But 
this  is  not  the  whole  idea  of  beauty  certainly  ;  a  form  is  beautiful  or 
ugly   in  itself. 

I  must  think  of  language^ — what  it  is,  and  how  and  what  it '  re-pre- 
sents ;'  and  respecting  its  life.     Do  not  I  see  nutrition  or  'not*  in  it  ? 

I  conceive  our  present  doctrine  of  immortality  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
Is  it  not  like  that  of  the  matter  and  force  not  ceasing,  though  '  things  ' 
do  (wh  indeed  is  used  as  illustration  and  argument)  ?    I  fancy  there  is 
nothing  more  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other ;  it  is  abstractions 
merely.     The  man  ceases,  even  as  the  thing  :  it  is  the  fact  only  that 
does  not  cease ;  which,  I  take  it,  is  not  the  mind,  as  we  talk.     That 
wh  is  in  time  cannot  be  eternal :  we  are  deluding  ourselves  with  a  vain 
fancy.     And  surely  Socrates'  argument  applies  only  to  the  actual — if 
there  be  that  in  a  man.     This  bears  on  actualism  ;  if  it  seem  to  deny 
personal  immortality,  it  denies  nothing  that  is  worth  retaining ;  it  is 
the  fulfilment  of  a  hypothesis.  ^ 

In  every  case  the  function  is  nobler  than  the  means.  And  in  reference 
to  the  production  of  moral  good  (as  function)  from  physical  evil  (as  nu- 
trition), think  how  man's  functions  (as  an  individual)  are  from  chemical 
€u;tion  in  his  body ;  mere  chemical  change  is  made  the  instrument  <\C 
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im*,  Y-iKkaiz.  Kill  fcZ  =f:cl-e  actions.     Great  functions  result  from  ao  ap- 
vrrr.msirzrt  wtzi'jl  wz.  Lsis  n  j  value  in  itself.     Is  it  ever  so  ?  what  does 

*'ire;7  '.mr  yur±i.B  f  iT=i  for  fact,  and  our  seeing  effect  before  cauBe, 
ar?  uit*  J.  h'juxi  "•"'7-  ^  schist  see  how  there  is  ever  nutrition  or  hypo-> 
'iwxif  in  iii*^  '^^  '-z  vl  '."IT  knowledge ;  and  what  necessitates  the  hypo- 
'Oi^^mt  IT  zixt  ■ '  '-^  "I  "f  Does  not  the  inductive  process  necessarily  result 
JL  i77»uu«*s**»  ^  'Az.  a=Tt?Jiig  come  of  such  generalization  but  nutrition  ? 
>  *:  tiU'jL  ij^zjiT^  i^r*,';.  oT  phuA  put  for  their  own  causes.  I  seem  to 
«*  •ii«;r:x  z,'ji :  c?::?  Science  is  clearly  what  mnst  result  from  induction, 
in:  "snjx  :c-t  ^vsa  UTiTrition  is  function ;  and  moreover  the  function  is 
itb'jvbwrZj  i:iTrjlT*d  in  the  nutrition  (even  as  good  is  in  suffering).  So 
mXa^  iir««r^?9Uci>:i^  inzist  come  from  these  hypotheses. 

It  -  rrmn^'tj '  aoale  or  female  ? — surely  it  must  be  one  or  the  other. 
Ti*K*  ZL'Tir:  be  r^rlaiions,  as  of  sex,  &c.,  between  Man  and  other  spirit- 
mi  hrfiz^.     Xct  in  heaven,  where  the  personal  is  not ;  but  as  now,  with 
"^  *zyji  iz,  it.     For  of  couree  the  relations  of  the  Trinity  must  be  those 
ioiSLti  TthiincfZiS  wh  we  know  under  the/o/v/i  of  the  sexual :  for  sexuality 
i*  k  fcna  of  a  fact.     Xow  I  see  better  our  personality :  it  is  like  all 
<AL*fT.    God  muft  be  personal  to  us — not  because  we  are  personal,  but 
bw&i^ibe  of  the  ^ot'  we  introduce.     God  is  personal  to  us,  and  we  are 
personal  to  ourselves,  for  the  same  reason ;  viz.  because  of  our  '  not.' 
Man  truly  is  not  personal,  any  more  than  God ;  but  to  us  He  is  so.  ^ow 
this  being  personal  in  reference  to  oneself  is  self-consciousness,  clearly. 
I  shall  see  this  when  I  am  able  to  see  sensation, &c., as  form  or  hypothe- 
sis.    So  other  men  are  personal,  even  as  we  are,  viz.  by  virtue  of 
that  *  not,*    that    not-knowing.  —  Surely    sensation    is    clearly     a 
phn.  not  a  fact  and  therefore  necessarily  from  not  'knowing'fact.     I  see 
sensation  is  a  thing  wh  we  must  perceive  or  feel  (like  hypothesis)   be- 
cause the'actual'(fact)  does  not  exist  to  us  ;  this  is  our  <  personality,'  wh 
cannot  be  without  sensation,  wh  is  one  with  consciousness.    So  I  see  our 
own  personality  is  to  us  from  our  *  not,'  just  as  the  personality  of  God 
is  to  us  from  our  *  not,'  or  ig-norance  of  the  actual  Being  of  God  ;  it  is 
from  rnan^s  *  not.'    But  now,  how  the  *  my '  before  the  personality  ?  and 
why  the  many  persons  ? 

Clearly  sensation,  and  therefore  consciousness,  are  from  the  *not.' 
Thus  from  sensations  we  necessarily  perceive,  because  we  did  not  cause 
them.  This  shows  the  'not'  [inertia,  not-act]  wh  lies  at  the  very  basis 
of  sensation,  and  without  wh  it  cannot  be :  there  must  be  action  and  a 
'not'  in  order  for  sensation.  Man  is  necessarily  sensational  or  conscious 
(passional)  by  being  inert,  because  of  the  actual  in  relation  to  him. 

Surely  hypothesis  answers  to  that  passion  which  action  becomes  by  the 
'not.'     Now  what  we  want  to  know  is,  why  such  sensations;  for  from 
them  are  8uch  perceptions :  and  then  we  shd  know  the  correspondence 
of  the  percept  with  the  actual.     If  we  knew  why  such  sensations,  that 
wd  give  us  why  such  p^cept.     Is  the  sensation  primary  ?  is  it  next  to 
the  actual  and  immediately  from  it  by  the  inertia  ?  or  is  it  not  that 
man's  'not'  first  causes  some  other  'hypothesis;'  and  that  from  it,  by  a 
^  not,'  the  sensational  comes  ? 

I  think  we  have  been  under  just  such  error  respecting  the  self  as  re- 
specting 'things,' — putting  effect  for  cause.     Surely  self  is  a  'percept^' 
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and  therefore  is  not :  percept  cannot  be.  We  have  thought  we  perceived 
self  (were  conscious)  because  there  wcis  a  self;  just  as  we  thought  we 
perceived  *  things '  because  there  are  things ;  but  this  willjno  more  do 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Self  too  must  be  a,  form,  or  hypothesis, 
a  result  of  perception  in  the  same  sense  as  all  the  other  re-al.  Self  is  not, 
and  csinnot  be,  true  existence ;  it  is  only  hypothesis,  as  being  perceived. 
As  I  have  said,  we  are  form — not-man :  it  is  only  the  scientific  expres- 
sion of  what  was  *  known '  before.  But  now,  why  from  not-act  is  neces- 
sarily this  perception  of  self  or  personality  :  must  it  not  be  irom  the 

*  passional '  wh  the  actual  becomes  by  the  *not'  ?    Self,  then,  is  a  neces- 
sary inference,  like  *  matter,'  not  having  even  the  same  foundation  as 

*  things.'     Things  answer  surely  to  *  states  of  consciousness,'  but  self  is 
merely  like  matter,  an  abstraction ;  a  *  not '  put  for  fact.     Again,  self 
cannot  truly  be,  because  it  is  in  time ;  the  '  I '  is  a  form,  and  necessarily 
ceases  [i.  e.  by  the  *  not '  it  becomes  another — not  produces,     *  Existing 
cause'  produces ;  efficient  cause  becomes  :  one  acts,  the  other  does  not 
act.]     So  now  I  see  the  evil  of  the  selfish  or  inert ;  of  that  wh  has  no 
true  Being,  the  hypothetical. — We  put  the  *  not '  for  the  fact ;  this  self 

•  is  the  fact  to  us.     So  self-sacrifice  is  true  Being,  of  course ;  it  is  the 
excluding  of  the  *  not.'   Do  not  I  approach  towards  seeing  how  we  must 
perceive  self  (i.  e.  perceive  *not'  or  substance),  i.  e.  be  conscious  ?   This 
is  interpretation :  to  show  how  we  come  to  perceive  the  phenomenon. 

That  we  have  been  putting  the  self  for  the  man,  is  just  a  case  of  put- 
ting the  *not'  for  the  fact,  as  we  ever  do.     Of  course  we  put  the  '  not ' 
for  the  fact,  being  *  not ':  the  I  is  the  *  not.'  Well  have  we  put  arbitrary 
power — the  most  emphatic  *not'  wh  belongs  to  the  I — for  our  power  to 
cict.     To  put  *  not '  for  fact  is  a  necessary  result  of  not-being,  of  death ; 
as  to  call  evil  good  is  necessarily  from  being  evil.     And  again,  surely 
I  have  it  here  in  the  very  nature  of  perception ;  surely  perception  is 
simply  putting  the  *  not,'  or  hypothesis,  i.  e.  effect  of  *not,'  for  fact. 
Here  is  an  umfication.     This  effect  of  the  'not'  is  the  *thing'  or  percept 
wh  is  put  for  the  fact,  or  actual  existence.     See  now  the  deception  of 
the  senses,  and  the  nature  of  the  mental  life  (and  actual).     How  should 
all  error  be  hypothesis,  save  by  the  law  that  we  put  the  effect  of  *  not ' 
for  the  fact  ?  this  being  the  idea  of  perception. 

The  thing  perceived  is  an  effect  of  the  *not.' — What  *not'  ?     Surely 
it  is  an  effect  of  the  actual  on  our  inertia,  producing  hypothesis  or  per- 
cept wh  we  take  for  the  fact.     But  this  is  not  yet  sufficiently  analyzed. 
Yet  think  what  it  proves :  that  onr  nature  is  to  put  the  effect  of  *not' 
for  the  fact — what  a  proof  it  is  of  the  *not'  in  us.     We  are  *  not-man.' 
In  the  mental  our  ignorance  causes  us  to  perceive  hypotheses ;  to  put 
these  effects  of  our  'not'  for  the  facts.     Is  not  this  a  key  to  all  ? 

Then  what  is  our  ignorance?  surely  the  limit  of  our  knowledge.  Then  is 
our  moral  *not'  a  limit  also — our^noV?  Is  not  the  J,  the  ^person,' from  the 
*not'  ?  surely,  this  is  self-evident.  But  there  is  a  moral  *not'  belonging 
to  the  'person'  also ;  that  wh  constitutes  guilt,  wh  is  done  away  by  love, 
tho'  the  personality  remains.  The  self  still  being,  there  are  selfishness 
and  self-sacrifice  ;  answering  to  the  hypothetical  and  the  fact. 

Is  it  not  from  the  *not'  or  limit,  and  consequent  suppression  of  hu- 
manity, or  inertia,  arises  the  passion,  i.e.  hypothesis — sensation,  or  per- 
ception 3f  self,  or  consciousness.  And  are  the  perceptions  of  the  several 
selfs,  from  the  one  fact,  like  the  several  *  things '  or  iQt\SL^  Ixwssl  SX^'^  ^-v^'e^ 
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fact?  The  selfs  or  persons  aro  forms  from  the  one  fact  hj  the  '  not/ 
and  do  I  not  virtually  see  why  there  must  he  many,  even  from  the  very 
fact  of  the  self  heing  from,  or  in,  time?  "being  form,  it  ceases;  yet  as  it 
cannot  not-he,  while  the  fact  and  the  not  hoth  are,  therefore  it  must  be 
again.  It  is  as  with  things,  there  must  ho  the  succession ;  as  in  effi- 
cient cause— all  not-being  involves  the  being  of  some  other.  Now  why 
are  these  selfs,  these  wj^m,  from  the  one  humanity  by  the  '  not  *  ?  Why 
these  states  of  consciousness  ?  If  the  self  be  thus  form— mere  substra* 
tum  for  states  of  consciousness,  as  matter  is  for  things — how  little  we 
need  care  for  its  continuing,  or  grudge  its  non-personality  in  heaven. 
But  if  the  self  be  thus,  we  see  that  these  *  states  of  consciousness^  must 
be  thus  varying,  by  the  same  necessity  as  for  all  *  forms,'  and  so  we  get 
a  clue  to  the  perception  of  the  material :  varying  states  of  consciousness 
as  the  fact  of  it.  If  we  could  see  tliem  we  shd  know  why  our  percep- 
tions must  be  such  as  they  are.  Now  why  do  these  states  of  conscious- 
ness vary  as  they  do ;  so  succeed,  be  so  connected,  of  such  kind  ?  It  is 
clear  that  (as  in  other  perceptions)  the  self  is  the  effect  of  the  *not'  put 
for  the  fact.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  law  ;  the  fact  of  wh  all 
the  others  are  images. 

Self-sacrifice  is  exactly  *  interpretation ';  it  is  excluding  the  efiPect  of 
the  *not'  by  introducing  the  fact.  In  the  mental,  the  hypothesis  is  ex- 
cluded by  knowledge  of  the  fact,  i.  e.  destruction  of  the  ignorance.  So 
selfishness  is  excluded  by  destruction  of  the  inertia ;  i.  e.  by  love,  know- 
ledge of  the  actual ;  by  being  one  with  it,  comprehending  or  having  it 
within  us. 

In  my  idea  of  the  *  percept,'  do  not  I  see  the  foundation  of  the  '  im- 
provement upon  Nature '  wh  we  feel  the  ideal  to  be  ?  The  ideal  is  not 
better  than  the  fact,  than  what  God  does,  but  better  than  the  result  of  our 
'  not.'  It  is  better  than  what  we  see ;  i.  e.  bettor  to  us.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this,  and  of  the  tendency  to  idealize  ? 

With  regard  to  the  perception  of  passions  and  feelings  in  animals-^* 
think  how  even  a  statue  expresses  these:  form  alone.  The  expression  ia 
clearly  in  the  form.  What  wonder,  therefore,  we  should  see  it  in  the 
animals  ? 

The  problem  being   of  perception  —  that  being   the   only  fact  — 
the  proper  and  primary  question  of  Science  must  be,  not  *what,'    but 
•  why.'    We  ask  *  what '  only  by  virtue  of  assuming  that  first  answer* 
It  is  asked  only  for  the  sake  of  solving  the  *  why.' 

When  Science  is  perfect,  God  must  come  back  into  all.  We  are 
making  a  nutrition  here ;  suppressing  a  fact,  viz.  the  Divine  action,  but 
only  to  come  back  in  a  higher  form  and  effect  a  function.  Yes  ;  in  ex- 
cluding God's  act  Science  is  effecting  a  nutrition  and  organization ;  it 
reveals  holy  action  instead  of  arbitrary:  but  meanwhile  it  is  a  great  *not* 
or  evil.  H!ere  is  an  admirable  instance  how  all  evil  is  nutrition,  in  this 
irreligion  of  Science ;  and  the  function  is  according  to  the  nutrition. 

In  the  necessity  for  divergence  to  be  before  approximation,  as  well  as 
vice  versa,  do  not  1  see  how  it  is  only  from  the  *not7  We  must  first 
have  the  'not'  before  the  approximation.  So  it  is  the  fact  of  the  phy- 
sical, wh  is  by  the  *not' :  this  is  right  and  consistent.  Have  I  not  a 
clue  here  to  Gravitation,  wh  seems  the  starting  point  of  the  material  ? 
From  the  *not'  wh  produces  it,  necessarily  results,  as  the  primary  fact, 
an  approximation.     Is  this  a  step  towards  gravitation  ?  does  this  'nof 
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answer  to  the  dirergenoe  wh  I  suppose  as  preceding  ?  and  so  the  con^ 
ception  of  gravitation  as  the  primary  or  ultimate  fact  of  the  material 
world  come  to  be  embraced  ? 

May  not  the  word  '  unreal '  stand  parallel  to  '  idiopathic '  ?  it  is  that 
wh  has  no  cause  or  significance. 

In  reference  to  interpretation,  &c.,  in  literature,  music,  art,  consider 
the  difference  between  imitating  that  wh  is  good,,  and  putting  right  that 
wh  is  wrongly  put. 

Do  we  not  hold  that  the  material  exists  only  for  moral  purposes,  and 
and  that  when  these  are  served,  it  will  be  done  away?  That  is  parallel  to 
hypothesis.      Therefore  is  it  not  like  hypothecs  in  this  respect  also : 
viz.  as  being  from  ourselves,  dependent  on  our  organization,  a  mode  of 
our  perception,  not  without  us. 

What  constitutes  the  difficulty  of  receiving  new  opinions  is  men's  un- 
willingness to  give  up  those  opinions  wh  are  best  and  wisest     It  is  so 
now  as  ever ;  in  every  advance  men  have  had  to  abandon  opinions 
sanctified  by  devoutest  feelings,  confirmed  by  vigorous  enquiry,  founded 
on  the  best  evidence ;  than  wh  no  other  opinions  were  possible.  We  may 
be  taught  to  see  this,  and  so  be  prepared  in  the  future.     We  may  be 
taught  that  our  opinions  may  be  right  for  us,  and  yet  not  absolute  right- 
ness.     On  *  important '  subjects  there  may  be  opinions  which  it  may  be 
quite  right  and  necessary  for  us  to  hold  to-day,  but  wh  we  ought  not  to 
hold  to-morrow.     The  demand  ever  is  to  us  to  give  up,  not  that  wh  we 
may  have  thought  doubtful  or  bad,  but  that  which  has  been  best  and 
dearest  (always  excepting  that  wh  we  morally  know).  I  must  trace  the 
relation  of  the  intellect  to  the  Being.  Because  a  new  view  runs  counter 
to  the  best-established  and  most  valuable  views,  it  is  not  therefore  to  be 
rejected :  but  this  may  be  demanded — ^that  it  be  inclusive  not  exclusive. 
It  must  not  merely  suppress,  but  show  as  necessary :  all  advances  have 
been  thus  inclusive :  yet  how  they  too  have  been  at  first  rejected.   Act- 
ualism  is  inclusive — ^this  is  the  test  of  truth  and  error.     So  Christ  su- 
persedes 3'udaism  ;  because  He  includes  it :  it  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  set  aside.     Think  how  great  a  shock  to  a  Jew  the  demands  of 
Christianity  must  have  been.     It  could  only  be  complied  with  by  seeing 
that  it  is  an  addition ;  that  it  embraces  all  the  fact,  and  shows  the  form 
necessary. 

To  embrace  an  interpretation  is  not  to  reject,  but  to  fulfil,  a  form. 
Only  BO  could  the  Jew  have  been  at  liberty  to  receive  Christianity ;  for 
the  Jewish  was  Divine.     So  is  *  actual '  religion  in  relation  to  our  sens- 
ational.    Men  cling  to  the  old  conception ;  feel  it  is  Divine :  only  by 
seeing  that  the  actual  fulfils  it,  not  denies,  contains  all  the  fact  and 
shows  the  form  necessary — only  so  can  they  embrace  it.    Will  it  not  be 
to  the  orthodox  as  Christianity  to  the  Jews?  only  a  few  of  them  will  re- 
ceive it ;  but  the  unbelievers  may,  even  as  the  Gentiles  accepted  Christ* 
ianity.     Long  ago  I  felt  such  a  parallel  between  our  Christianity  and 
Judaism  ^  but  I  did  not  then  recognize  the  true  relation  of  the  Bible.  I 
did  not  know  that  our  Christianity  was  not  the  scriptural,  and  that  the 
interpretation  was  to  come  from  the  Bible.  Is  it  wonderful  that  religion 
should  not  all   at  once   have  purified     itself,     should     want    ano- 
ther elevation,  yea  innumerable  others,  before  it  reaches  God's  height  ? 
for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  think  my  thought  right  or  final.  I  see 
that  jt  is  only  one  little  step,  leaving  the  unaccomplished  distana^  (^^\. 
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therefore  unaccomplishable),  infinite.  Observe  the  good  of  this  test  of 
new  truth  and  errors ;  i.  c.  whether  the  new  doctrine  be  inclusiye  or  ex- 
clusive, interpretation  or  anticipation.  The  former  are  to  be  accepted, 
the  latter  not.  In  other  words :  always  we  are  to  affirm,  never  to  deny. 
The  only  right  denial  is  one  wh  forms  part  of  a  larger  affirmation ;  tne 
only  denial  must  be  denial  of  the  negative.  Every  right  denial  most  be 
itself  truly  an  affirmation,  an  exclusion  of  the  *not.' 

Surely  a  great  part  of  all  teaching  is  to  make  children  know  that  thej 
know.     They  fancy  difficulty,  peculiarity  and  mystery ;  they  suppose 
that  wh  is  not  because  they  do  not  see  and  *  know '  the  simple  fact  wh 
18  quite  conformable  to  and  one  with  that  wh  they  know ;  bnt  so  it  eiter 
is :  thus  are  the  *  entities  '  wh  arise  from  our  ig-norance. 

I  find  men  embarrassed  by  the  idea  of  <  least  resistance ' — as  if  man's 
doing  as  he  liked  were  that;  and  as  if  by  his  moral  Being  he 
had  power  to  act  in  direction  of  greatest  resistance,  i.  e.  against  tempt- 
ation or  inclination.  This  is  merely  verbal  and  superficial.  The  motion 
in  least  resistance  is  love,  fact,  not  doing  as  we  like.  [But  I  see  also 
that  the  expression  will  not  do].  I  see  how  there  can  be  no  true  JBeingi 
but  merely  form,  of  man,  by  virtue  of  his  doing  as  he  likes :  i.  e.  there 
is  nothing  there  that  does  not  change.  I  come  here  surely  nearer  to  the 
conception  of  <  form ';  it  is  that  wh  is  arbitrary, '  as  it  likes,'  determined 
by  circumstances.  Our  consciousness  testifies  that  this  is  so.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  natural  man  that  does  not  or  may  not  thus  change — no 
fact.  It  is  by  the  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  this  form  is  taken  for  the 
true  Being ;  this  entity  is  perceived.  Now  I  see  :  perception  is  of  *  en- 
tity,' including  consciousness,  wh  is  only  the  primary  perception.  Con- 
sciousness is  perception  of  *  entity,'  of  form  as  fact,  and  comes  therefore 
necessarily  from  ig-norance.  *  Perception  '  must  necessarily  be  first  of 
self ;  consciousness  is  its  necessary  and  fundamental  form.  Thus  do  I 
trace  the  origin  of  consciousness — in  conscience  surely ;  and  from  it  all 
perception  ?    Do  I  see  it  from  the  Fall  ? 

How  curious  that  this  *  ego '  shd  be  an  •  entity ';  yet  we  feel  that  this 
is  the  right  of  it.  It  is  the  'not.'  And  look  then  at  love  as  self-sacri- 
fice ;  it  is  creation,  it  is  destruction  of  the  *not.'  Love  ought  to  be 
ae^/lsacrifice  :  where  there  is  an  J,  love  must  be  the  sacrifice  of  it.  This 
is  interpretation,  and  exclusion  of  the  hypothesis  or  *  not.'  (For  entity 
answers  to  hypothesis ;  and  this  I  or  *  self '  is  hypothesis.) 

With  regard  to  all  those  arguments  founded  on  consciousness,  in  the 
'ego,'  how  false  is  the  basis  of  them.  For  the  *Cogito,  ergo  sum/  I  said^ 
*  Ago,  ergo  ego.'    But  it  is  just  the  reverse ;  the  *  I '  does  not  act. 
Where  there  is  *  action,'  there  is  no  longer  '  I.'     (See  Paul.)     Starting 
from  assuming  the  true  existence  of  the  '  ego,'  was  an  error  of  just  the 
same  sort  as  assuming  the  true  existence  of  external  percepts.  The  dead- 
ness  of  man  is  overlooked,  and  the  existence  of  the  percept  assumed, 
instead  of  legitimately  answering  the  question,  *  Why  do  I  perceive  ?* 
or,  *  Why  am  I  conscious  ?'     This  is  the  question  to  ask  ;  and  the  an- 
swer is  virtually  the  same  as  why  we  perceive  matter  or  space.   It  is  no 
more  strange  that  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  self  as  the  percept 
shd  mislead  us,  than  that  of  the  other  percepts.     But  now,  as  I  see,  the 
external  percepts  are  truly  forms  of  the  actual,  and  exist,  tho'  not  as  we 
perceive  them.     So  this  self  surely  shd  be,  and  only  the  inertia  of  it 
can  be  from  the  ig-norance.  Is  not  this  self  perceived  thus  as  arbitrary^ 
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as  'things'  are  perceived  as  material :  icT  it  not  truly  a  form  of  the  spi- 
ritual ?    Who  or  what  perceives  this  self  ?    Is  it  not  *  humanity '  per- 
ceiving many  'selfs'  as  inert  or  arbitrary,  while  the  true  fact  is  actual  ? 
Man  18  redeemed  and  justified,  but  does  not  know  it.     It  is  all  this 
'ignorance'  of  humanity.     There  is  no  true  *  inert '  self,  nor  can  be,  any 
more  than  true  material  'things*;  but  there  are  actual  selves,  not-known. 
Here  shall  I  not  find  sensation  too  ?  all  these  represent  the  actual,  only 
with  the  fact  left  out.     Is  it  not  as  if  the  ig-norance  of  humanity  caused, 
by  the  fact,  the  perception  of  all  these  selves ;  i.  e.  the  being  of  all 
these  physical  personal  men  ?     Is  it  not  thus :  that  there  are  actual 
'men,'  perceived  as  inert;  not  only  one   humanity,   but   'actually* 
these  ? 

I  see  indeed  that  Christ  has  the  crowns  of  all  the  earth ;  all  crowns 
are  His.  Wheresoever  else  there  is  any  glory,  any  love,  it  is  but  a  faint 
reflected  light  from  Him. 

I  think  I  see  a  light  respecting  this  great  difficulty  of  connecting 
sensation  with  the  material  changes  (motions)  wh  seem  to  be  its  cause. 
Of  course  if  there  be  difficulty  or  mystery  to  us  in  a  thing,  it  is  because 
we  look  at  it  wrongly.     The  impossibility  is  to  connect  sensation  and 
motion :  this  is  an  impassable  gulf.     Observe  :  the  sensation  we  truly 
perceive,  are  conscious  of ;  the  motion  we  infer.     We  infer  motion  be- 
cause we  perceive  '  things '  in  space :  without  space  there  is  no  motion. 
There  is  space  because  of  our  ig-norance  ;  and  therefore  arises  the  '  en- 
tity '  of  motion.     Motion,  then,  is  an  entity ;  a  thing  necessarily  in- 
ferred or  supposed  because  of  our  ignorance  of  the  actuality  of  the  uni- 
verse.    Now  this  mystery  has  quite  another  aspect ;  for  of  course  we 
should  not  be  able  to  trace  the  connection  between  our  sensation  and  an 
entiti/.     In  truth  this  difficulty  of  connection  is  not  only  of  course,  but 
it  is  necessary  and  right ;  it  is  to  show  us  that  motion  is  an  entity  ;  it 
is  a  help  to  us  to  see  our  error,  and  exclude  entity  by  recognizing  fact. 
When  we  know  the  fact,  and  see  how  and  why  we  must  perceive  or  sup- 
pose motion  (why  it  must  be  the  phn  by  our  ignorance),  then  we  shall 
doubtless  understand  sensation,  and  see  its  relation  to  its  cause.     It  is 
quite  clear  motion  does  not  cause  sensation ;  but,  the  fact  not  being 
known,  we  necessarily  perceive  motion.     This  is  to  show  us  the  fact,  by 
the  study  of  the  entity,  as  ever.     Now  I  perceive  how  sensation  may 
be  produced  in  us  by  that  wh  we  perceive  as  the  '  material  universe'— 
its  changing  forms ;  i.  e.  different  relations  of  us  to  it ;  wh  are  in  some 
sense  the  fact  or  reason  of  our  perception  of  motion.     I  alter  my  view 
here ;  restoring  a  suppressed  instinct.     It  is  beautiful  to  trace  how  all 
thought  may  be  understood  in  these  vital  relations ;  viz.  that  sensation 
is  from  the  external  world,  not  it  from  sensation.     Our  sensation  is  from 
the  fact  of  the  external  world,      e.  from  the  actual  universe;  by  our 
changing  relations  to  it,  and  by  a  'not'  in  us  in  relation  to  it. 

But  this  fact  or  actual,  wh  so  causes  our  sensations,  is  not  perceived ; 
therefore  the  world  being  seen  as  in  space,  or  material,  we  seek  to  con- 
nect our  sensations  with  material  changes  (motion),  which  of  course  we 
cannot  do ;  these  Material  changes  being  nothing  but  'entities'  arising 
from  our  not-knowledge  of  the  actual.  So  arises  this  manifest  want  of 
adaptation  wh  constitutes  the  puzzle ;  a  sensation  cannot  be  connected 
with  an  entity  by  any  conceivable  logical  process.  This  is  the  connection 
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I  have  to  pursue :  to  see  how,  from  our  changing''relatioiiB  to  the  faoti 
(not  known  actually)  sensation  must  be. 

This  also  I  want  made  more  clear :  the  puzzle  to  me  seems  to  be  here 
— whether  this  actual  can  be  tn  time ;  and  if  not,  how  it  is  in  time  to 
us :  how  the  entity  is  so  in  time ;  how  the  changing  forms  are,  if  no 
change  is  in  the  fact ;  how  the  change  arises  from  our  *  not-knowing,* 
(if  it  be  so)  or  what  it  is.     Surely  the  absence  of  consciousness  involvei 
absence  of  change ;  or  rather,  do  not  the  two  go  together  ?  change  must 
be,  necessarily,  for  the  existence  of  consciousness.     Cannot  I  see  how* 
by  not-knowing,  'entities'  are  perceived,  and  then  necessarily  change  ? 
a^i^  the  change,  is  what  I  do  not  see.    Granted  the  change  of  relation 
I  see  the  phn,  but  I  do  not  see  tchence  the  change  of  relation.     Does 
personality,  or  arbitrariness,  afford  any  clue  to  it?  Think  how  I  see  how 
personality  arises  from  love.     This  is  no  longer  mere  arbitrary  phn  to 
me,  but  seen  as  necessary. 

Not  the  external  world,  but  only  the  materiality  of  it,  is  from   ns, 
i.  e.  from  our  ignorance.     It  is  truly  the  cause  of  our  sensations  ;  hut 
not  motion,  not  material  changes,  because  there  is  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  save  by  our  ignorance  of  the  actual.     The  external  world 
causes  our  sensations,  but  that  we  do  not  know  ;  therefore  we  necessarily 
infer  matter  and  motion,  and  put  them  for  the  causes. 

I  must  try  and  show  how  those  who  are  apparently  most  against  these 
thoughts   are  not  truly  so.      As  when  Emerson,   e.  g.,  says  of  his 
friend :  '  Thou  art  not  being,  as  truth  is,  as  justice  is  ;'  his  meaning*  is 
just  the  same  as  ours  shd  be  when  we  speak  of  God.     To  him  those  are 
not  abstractions,  not  'principles,'  but  a  full  perfect  existence,  such  as 
Jehovah  means — an  existence  from  wh  all  real  personal  existence  is  de- 
rived, than  wh  all  this  is  less.     What  harm  is  here  ?  what  difference 
indeed  but  one  of  expression  ?      Perhaps  his  expression  is  wrong ;    yet 
has  it  much  more  sanction  from  the  truth  than  has  ours,  wh  represents 
the  one  God  as  a  person,  wh  the  Bible  so  avoids  doing.     For  if  Em- 
erson had  said  Love — which  would  have  entirely  expressed  his  mean- 
ing— ^he  would  have  uttered  the  very  words  of  scripture  :  *  Thou  art 
not  Being,  Jehovah,  as  love  is ' — what  biblical  writer  would  have  ob- 
jected to  that  ? — These  differences  wh  sepai*ate  men,  i.  e.  intellectaal 
differences,  are  of  form  alone,  and  are  trifles.  There  are  no  actual  differ- 
ences, but  differences  of  actual  love,  of  whether  that  Love,  wh  is  Gk)d 
be  in  us  or  not.     And  this  depends  not  at  all  upon  the  clearness  or 
strength  of  our  intellect,  or  the  correctness  of  our  opinions.     (If  it  did 
woe  be  to  us  '  Christians.')  * 

I  find  the  superiority  of  women  in  those  very  elements  wh  hare  been 
supposed  to  show  their  inferiority ;  viz.,  in  the  absence  of  what  is 
termed  power.     They  have  not  force,  wh  is  from  the  *  not ;'  but  they 
have  in  them  more  of  the  fact.     All  force  is  from  the  *not'  (necessarily 
the  not-love),  and  relates  to  tlie  form  alone.     Think  of  the  connection 
of  this  with  cause  and  effect ;  it  is  essential  to  this  to  recogiuze  force, 
and  yet  the  force  truly  is  not,  all  being  from  the  one  fact,  and  solely  by 
it.     We  think  form  causes  form ;  but   this  is  wholly  a  mistake ;  the 
two  forms  merely  succeed  (the  one  fact  being  in  different  relations). 
Yet  the  phn  must  be  of  cause,  of  power  between  the  forms;  i  e.  to  mose 
who  do  not  see  the  fact.     The  forms  being  regarded  as  entities,  because 
the  fact  is  not  seen,  the  power  must  be  attributed  to  them.    Here  is  the 
solution  of  that  mystery. 
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The  difficulty  about  the  plurality  of  worlds  surely  seems  to  arise  from 
our  misconception  of  personality.  [Or  is  not  such  personal  Being  in- 
volved in  the  conception  of  creation  ?J  We  may  understand  how  mo- 
tion means  life ;  how,  where  there  is  Chat  wh  we  perceive  as  a  material 
world,  there  must  be  involved  (tho*  not  necessarily  at  any  given  time) 
that  wh  we  perceive  as  organic  life,  wh  is  indeed  only  a  form  of  it.  And 
yet  it  is  not  necessarily  involved  that  there  shd  be  what  we  call  rational 
moral  Being.  There  being  the  fact  which  causes  perception  of  man  as 
bodily  and  mental,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  shd  be  such 
personal,  conscious  (i.e.  self  or  dead)  *man.' 

Instead  of  personality  being  the  thing  needful  to  maintain  in  respect 
to  God,  it  is  the  thing  most  needful  to  deny :  i.  e.  it  is  the  phn,  and 
must  be  maintained  as  such ;  must  not  be  denied  without  revealing  the 
fact.    But  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  deny  it  as  the  fact,  wh  it  is  thus  the 
means  of  revealing.     Atheistical  denial  of  personality  is  like  Berkeley. 
We  do  perceive  an  inertia  in  respect  to  God,  and  must  maintain  it ;  bit 
it  is  in  us.     This  personality  is  inertia,  is  physicalness  ;  it  means  self- 
ishness or  death ;  it  must  not  be  in  God.     He  is  Love,  and  more  truly 
Being  than  we  can  conceive.     Surely  this  was  what  God  had  partly  in 
view  with  the  Jews— directing  their  minds  from  the  physical.  But  God, 
tho*  not  material,  was  mental  to  them  ;  the  Jew's  God  was  not  Love ; 
He  was  a  *  jealous '  God,  self-regarding.     Surely  for  them  it  was  not 
possible  to  go  farther.     Our  God  is  not  only  not  material,  but  not  men- 
tal ;  not  self-regarding  but  self-sacrificing  (i.  e.  phenomenally) — Love. 

We   have   gone   back   to   Judaism.      If  to    deny   hodi/  is  to  assert 
more  emphatic  intense  Being — if  we  can  see  this — how  much  more  to 
d^ny  mind.    Both  alike  are  denying  that  wh  is  alone  the  only  known 
Being  to  us.     But  we  have  faith ;  we  see  that  our  Being  involves  nega- 
tion, and  that  to  Him  who  truly  ts,  such  Being  as  ours  in  any  form 
cannot  be  rightly  attributed,  whatever  our  weakness  may  demand.   We 
see  that  God  must  be  personal  (or  mental)  to  us,  only  until  we  are  better 
capable  of  understanding  Him.  In  truth^  personality  involves  body.  An 
irrational  idea  is  that  of  a  mind  without  a  body — or  even  the  good  of 
one :  there  wd  be  no  use  in  it,  if  it  could  be.     Without  a  body  to  act 
on,  and  be  affected  by,  the  matter  it  'perceives,'  mind  wd  be  very  for- 
lorn.    So  the  instincts  of  men  have  always  made  ghosts  poor  miserable 
creatures,  much  inferior  to  embodied  men.     In  truth,  a  mind  without  a 
body,  or  relation  to  the  material  world,  is  not  a  cheering  idea.     There 
is  an  utter  dissonance  in  the  ideas,  and  it  is  the  sign  of  a  profound  dis- 
cordance ;  that  was  a  deep  intuition.     He  that  perceives  matter  is  ne- 
cessarily material. 

We  are  arbitrary,  or  determined  by  circumstances.     So  we  first  see 
Nature  as  arbitrary ;  then,  that  failing,  we  see  her  as  *  determined  by 
circumstances '  (in  time).  But  we  come  to  see  afterwards  that  it  is  only 
the  form  of  Nature  that  is  determined  by  circumstances.     (This  is  in 
fact  merely  the  completing  the  dominion  of  cause  and  effect.)  Now  what 
does  this  show  ?     Surely  this :  that  we  have  taken  that  wh  is  merely 
the  form  in  Nature  to  be  the  fact  of  it.  But  why  ?    Does  not  this  mean 
that  we  have  not  known  the  fact  ?    But  again :  what  are  these  'forms'? 
Is   it   not  that,   as  in  astronomy,  we  take  a  complicated  series  of 
phna,  which  does  not  truly  exist  at  all>  to  be  the  fact ;  which  is  merely 
perceived  by  us  because  of  the  relation  of  the  fact  to  us,  and  ov^^  tsl<5^. 
knowing  it.     So  surely  all  this  phenomciiaV  ot  m«Xet\s\,  \%  ^%  ^i^^^  NXvsu^*  ^s» 


in  time,  docs  not  truly  exist.  Wo  are  is  time,  but  Nature  is  etenula 
'  Things  '  are  that  wh  we  must  necessaiily  perceiTe  by  virtue  of  our  ifr- 
lation  to  tbe  unknown  fact ;  but  they  do  not  truly  exist,  and  cannot,  u 
being  in  time,  apart  from  us.  We  perceive  '  things '  indeed,  just  as  we 
perceive  the  motion  of  the  sun  ;  and  they  prove  the  existence  of  a  fiiut 
corrcepoitding  to  them  revealed  by  motion  in  least  resistance  ;  but  out 
hypotheaes  of  '  matter,'  &c,  and  then  of  science — vibrations,  &c, — these 
have  no  basis  in  fact. 

Men  seek  now  to  establish  a  doctrine  of  'ultimate'  or  *  primary' 
&cts,  Gucb  as  gravitation  ;  holding  it  a  weakness  in  Newton  to  have  fdt 
tbe  necoBeity  of  a  cause  producing  it.  Nuthing  can  be  more  perverted 
than  that  view.  That  very  element  in  Newton's  intellect  which  made 
him  feel  the  necessity  of  a  cause  for  gravitation,  enabled  bim  to  discover 
gravitation  itself.  Only  because  he  rejected  '  inherent '  gravitation,  did 
he,  or  could  he,  reject  the  other  occult  '  qualities '  that  bad  been  siqi- 
posed  before.  If  be  could  have  allowed  this  of  gravitation,  aa  yee  as- 
sert it,  he  wd  ueverhave  rejected  the  '  inherent  tendency'  to  motion; 
(or  whatever  those  specific  virtues  were  to  which  Kepler  attributed  tbe 
planetary  motions).  la  truth  there  was  no  more  reason  against  the  ona 
than  the  other.  That  we  do  not  feel  this  in  reference  to  graTitation,  il 
just  the  difference  between  Newton  and  us.  He  was  distinguished  ex- 
actly in  this;  that  those  'specific  properties,' gravitation  included,  wets 
intolerable  to  him.  He  b&d  '  genius' ;  a  difnwnical  view.  Just  as  be 
eaya :  if  a  man  can  suppose  gravitation  to  be  primary,  or  to  act  thro"  i 
vacuum,  &c.,  he  cannot  conceive  any  greater  proof  of  an  entire  inability 
for  all  philosophical  speculation.  We  marvel  at  Newton  and  theorize 
about  Mm — why  do  we  not  rather  take  bis  own  exhibition  of  himself  f 
Here  he  reveals  the  secret  of  his  power :  he  found  all  such  '  primary ' 
material  'properties'  abaiird,  Let  us  go  and  do  likewise,  and  see  what 
will  come  of  it.  No  one  who  believes  in  inherent  gravitation  wd  ever 
have  discovered  it ;  he  wd  not  have  felt  tbe  need.  The  man  for  wbora 
■  one  specific  property  does,  wd  have  been  equally  content,  of  course,  with 
any  other.  A  force  in  tbe  sun,  primarily  propelling  the  planets  to  mo- 
tion in  an  ellipse,  is  no  way  different  or  more  unlikely  than  a  force  at- 
tracting them  primarily.  What  Newton  undertook  and  achieved  sn- 
Bwers  precisely  to  what  in  our  day  is  the  question  of  the  cause  of  the 
gravitation,  i.  e.  of  the  '  motion '  of  tbe  planets  towards  tbe  sun-  'Sw- 
ton  took  one  step  towards  this ;  and  we  are  so  unlike  him,  that  agaisit 
bis  own  words,  we  will  have  it  that  no  second  can  be  taken. 

Kespecting  that  feeling  of  proof  or  conviction — it  has  struck  me  (in 
examining  tbe  morphology  of  grasses)  how  one  looks  till  one  soea  som^ 
thing  that  accounts  for  tbe  pbna  one  examines.  Now  is  not  this  feeling 
of  accounting  for  tbe  thing  simply  a  perception  of  the  oneness  of  the 
fact  under  change  of  form  ?  We  are  satisfied  (save  in  moral  mat- 
ters, and  there  we  are  satisfied  if  we  see  justice  or  love)  when  we  per' 
oejve  that  the  difference  is  only  a  change  of  form ;  then,  and  not  tdU 
then,  wo  feel  that  we  have  traced  back  the  links  (or  forward).  In  stu- 
dying all  things  this  is  just  what  we  shd  do ;  get  firm  hold  of  the  &ct, 
(wh  is  ever  dynamical)  and  then  trace  this  in  its  larioas forms.  Surely 
this  what  Faraday  ebd  mean  by  getting  clear  ideas  of  the  possible  and 
impossible.  He  speaks  of  the  fact,  tbe  '  action  ':  its  forms  may  be  any 
way  i  we  cannot  in  the  least  foreknow  them  j  but  the  fact,    whi^j" 
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neceBsarily  on«,  must  be  the  same  in  all ;  and  we  never  know  the  form 
until  we  see  it  to  be  only  a  form  of  the  one  fact.  So  the  ancients,  seek- 
ing to  deal  with  the  fact,  thought  quite  rightly.  What  put  them  wrong 
was,  that  it  was  not  the  fact  they  dealt  with ;  they  did  not  know  the 
fact,  any  more  than  we ;  and  so  dealt  wrongly  with  the  forms. 

Men  distrust  analogical  arguments,  because  they  do  not  know  how  to 
use  them.  They  are  aware  there  is  no  force  in  them  as  they  themselyes 
employ  them,  therefore  they  haye  no  confidence  in  them  however  used. 
This  power  is  a  gift ;  (not  absolutely,  but  almost).  They  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and  bad,  and  so  distrust  all  alike.  The  difficulty 
about  arguments  from  analogy  depends  upon  whether  a  man  can  see  what 
constitutes  such  arguments  at  all. 

Contingency  clearly  relates  only  to  our  knowledge ;  it  is  solely  rela- 
tive to  us ;  yet  we  apply  it  to  the  thing  or  event.  This  ceases  to  surprise 
us  when  we  see  the  law  and  nature  of  the  case,  and  how  it  is  firom  ignorance. 
Nothing  is  contingent  to  us  if  we  know  all  the  conditions  existing :  every- 
thing equally  is  necessary.     Whether  it  is  so  to  us  or  not,  depends  on 
whether  we  know  all  that  affects  its  occurring.     Contingent  and  neces- 
sary are  both  one  :  only  from  our  relation  are  they  either  to  us.     They 
are  relative  words ;  if  no  necessity,  no  contingency ;  and  vice  versa. 
We  speak  of  a  thing  as  necessary,  when  our  ignorance  in  relation  to  it  is 
removed.     Contingency  is  the  effect  of  ignorance  ;  necessity,  of  the  re- 
moval of  ignoiance.     Like  pleasure  and  pain :  first  is  pain  (negation) ; 
then  pleasure  firom  its  removal.     To  see  as  necessary,  is  merely  to  see. 
How  this  removes  all  the  objections  to  reducing  all  Nature  to  necessity : 
also  it  joins  to  the  doctrine  of  'interpretation' — ^the  seeing  as  necessary 
— ^i.  e.  merely  getting  rid  of  ignorance.     I  must  see  the  bearing  of  this 
upon  our  moral  nature,  our  <  free-will.'      Think  why  there  arises,  from 
our  intellectual  condition,  this  relation  of  necessity  and  contingency — 
why  is  this  form  also  ?    So  there  is  no  necessity.     Thus  we  see  better 
how  fact,  or  necessity,  is  love.     Why  does  love  appear  to  us  as  necess- 
eity  :  and,  when  not  seen,  as  contingency,  chance,  arbitrariness,  contri- 
vance, action  in  time,  ?    Why  does  necessity  involve  *  inertia  T     It  is 
clear  there  can  be  no  necessity  but  whert  the  inertia  is  introduced.  Love, 
with  the  act  left  out,  is  necessity :  so  love  must  be  seen  by  us  as  neces- 
sity.   To  be  rightly  seen  as  physical.  Nature  must  therefore  be  seen  as 
necessary — absolutely  and  throughout. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  evil  must  be  not  knowing ;  all  consist  in  illu- 
sion, or  in  being  under  illusion.     The  fact — that  wh  truly  is — must  be 
perfeotly  good :  to  Be  is  to  be  Divine.     The  remedy  for  all  that  wants 
remedying,  is  to  know :  for  actual  evil,  or  negation,  and  its  effects,  the 
remedy  is  actual  knowing.     Bring  us  into  true  relation  to  the  fact,  and 
all  evil  ceases,  necessarily  and  at  once.     See  here  the  beautiful  instinct 
of  man  to  seek  for  knotoledge ;  this  passion  to  know.     Some  necessity 
drives   him   on,    as   if  he   knew   that   redemption   was  in  that — the 
cure   of    all   evils,   the   remedy   for   all   wrong.     And   see   the  folly 
of  those  who  on  any  ground,  orthodox  or  positive,  oppose  man's  know- 
ing or  seeking  still  to  know.     Never  in  negation  is  a  remedy  found :  not 
giving  up,  but  going  on  to  know,  is  the  good.     So  ever  face  the  fact, 
whatever  there  be ;  it  will  be  found  a  friend  when  known.  As  Emerson 
says :  Man  ever  strives  to  look  at  every  strange  and  fearful  fact  vs^  SX^a 


liglit  of  the  mtelleet,  to  penetrate  its  nature,  to  see  it.  It  is  m 
heart  suid,  'it  will  he  all  right  then.' 

I  boTo  said,  a  mechanital  illustration  ia  always  a  good  ont  (if  pro* 
perly  used)  ;  and  one  sees  what  the  essence  of  this  ie  :  it  is  bringing 
the  thing  into  npact  (in  our  idea) ;  i.  e.  hringing  it  into  relation  to  the 
negation,  bringing  it  more  into  one  with  ourselves;  more  into  our  xiew, 
BO  that  we  can  see  and  understand  it.  Not  that  it  i»  in  space,  but  pat 
80  to  U8.  And  obseivB  r  this  is  just  what  is  done  for  ns  in  ovr  being  in 
the  'material  world.'  Things,  Being,  'fact,'  ere  thua  put  into  apace  for 
us  :  this  ia  the  caeence  of  the  case.  It  is  not  that  the  things  are  so 
truly,  hut  they  are  so  presented  to  us,  illustrated  so,  that  we  may  undei- 
atand  them ;  put  in  a  way  auitable  to  our  apprehension  in  our  ignorance, 
made  mechanical  for  us;  the  negation  is  introduced  that  we  may  seethe 
fact  better.  So  all  knowledge  begins  from  the  material.  Thia  material 
world  ie  a  mechanical  illustration  of  the  fact  or  actual.  And  see  bow 
we  treat  i' — just  as  must  bo  from  our  ifjnoranoe — we  put  form  tbrfaft; 
we  take  this  meehanical,  wh  is  merely  illustration,  to  be  the  fact  itself; 
but  this  cures  itself  nt  last ;  there  ia  no  other  way  of  learning.  No 
doubt  children  learn  so  :  at  first  they  confuse  the  illustration  with  the 
fitot,  and  then  learn  that  the  illustration  is  no  fact  at  all,  but  merely  «b 
accommodation  to  them.  So  those  who  oppose  the  use  of  analogy  are 
opposed  to  Nature  ;  for  this  great  real  universe  is  nothing  else  bnt  an 
analogy:  the  actual  presented  to  ns  as  if  in  space. 

How  full  the  world  is  of  meaning — how  related  to  ua.     [And   this  ia 
what  we  mean  by  its  'reality.']     There  is  thus  a  correspondence  of  ths 
world  and  the  actual:  it  is  such  as  it  shd  be,  as  might  he  expected  and 
predicted  it  ahd  be,  if  it  be  actual.     I  grunt  that,  ns  we  bbbutoo  it  to  be, 
(as  we  perceiTe  it,  the  'real')  it  is  unlike  the  actual :  and  the  assertion 
that  it  is  like,  seems  unnatural.     But  this  unlikenesa  arises  from  our 
known  wroBg-aeeing:  it  is  admitted  that  we  do  see  it  wrongly  ;  admitted 
that  the  fact  of  it  is  not  such  as  we  perceive.     Therefore,  evidently, 
while  we  assume  it  ia  such  as  we  perceive — wh  it  is  not — while  -ve  per- 
eist  in  regarding  it  wrongly — there  must  be  a  discordance  of  that  wh  it 
IB  and  what  it  appears  :  it  must  seem  absurd  to  assert  it  actual  to  theba 
who  persist  in  thinking  of  it  as  '  real.'     There  being  this  illusion,  thert 
must  be  such  discrepancy  when  we  assert  the  world  to  be  actual,  and 
hence  the  mystery  and  impossibility  of  seeing  hovi  there  can  be  sach  k 
relation  of  the  world,  as  we  assume  it  (or  perceive  it),  to  us ;  bow  tbis 
'  matter '  can  produce  seBsation,  can  have  such  meaning,  can  be  so  related 
to  the  Boul ;  how  '  vibrations '  can  be  light  or  sound,  color,  life.     Of 
course,  seeing  the  world  wrongly,  this  impossibility  and  mystery  mmt 
result,  and  they  are  the  means  of  teaching  us  better.     It  is  quite  nsfr- 
ural  that  the  universe,  iw  actual,  shd  be  all  this  to  us. 

But  now,  why  are  we  obliged  to  infer  such  a  world,  such  vibratioinf 
In  general,  one  sees  it  is  from  the  negation  wh  we  introduce  ;  but  ire 
want  to  know  farther.  Also  how  it  is  only  by  tracing  out  these  nece*- 
aary  inferences,  investigating  by  scnseB  and  intellect,  studying  the  rw^ 
that  we  come  to  learn  that  it  is  the  actual.  This  mystery  of  how  thfl  ■ 
material  can  act  on  us,  is  a  confession  of  Actualism.  It  is  no  mysteiTi 
if  it  be  not  material  but  actual  Now  it  is  because  of  our  aseumptia 
of  a  world  such  as  it  is  not,  because  of  our  seeing  wrongly,  that  we  hate 
to  introduce  conceptions  which  can  have  no  truth  :  such  ns  '  design  •  » 
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'  oontrivance '  in  creation,  for  one  ;  and  '  laws  of  Nature/  for  another. 

We  have  to  introduce  design  because  of  our  assumption  of  *  matter.' 
To  cleny  that,  and  leave  the  *  matter,'  ib  manifestly  bad  :  but  the  in- 
adequacy, the  impossibility  of  design,  its  making  God  in  timey  and  in- 
deed altogether  denying  Him  in  fact — all  this  is  proof  of  the  wrongness 
of  our  conception.     The  *  design  '  is  a  hypothesis  necessary  from  the 
wrong  assumption.     It  involves  the  personality  of  God  too ;  and  the 
very  impossibility  of  it  is  evidence  of  the  wrongness  of  the  view,  and 
the  means  (in  part)  of  rectifying  it.     So  I  find  this  idea  of  design  to  be 
as  it  were  the  *  evil '  by  wh  a  negation  is  removed :  and  the  atheistic 
argument — holding  matter  but  denying  design — is  an  anticipation  ;  it 
does  not  show  us  why  we  perceive  design.     "We  must  perceive  design  in 
Nature  because  we  perceive  it  as  real  or  in  time  (putting  our  own  *  con- 
dition '  into  it) ;  only  by  seeing  it  as  eternal  can  design  be  excluded : 
for  as  truly  as  there  is  cause  and  eflPect,  there  is  design.     Now  if  we 
know  why  we  must  perceive  design,  we  can  exclude  it ;  just  as,  knowing 
why  we  must  perceive  (or  infer)  the  epicycles,  we  can  exclude  them. 

This  I  must  apply  more  widely.     The  feeling  of  intolerance  wh  some 
experience  towards  the  *  Design '  idea  is  like  thafof  Copernicus  towards 
the  epicycles.     He  felt  that  it  could  not  be  so,  even  tho*  he  might  not 
be  able  to  show  it  otherwise.     Probably  he  denied  them  long  before  he 
showed  the  motion  of  the  earth.     But  the  assertion  of  Actualism  is  in- 
volved in  this  feeling  against  design ;  even  as  the  motion  of  the  earth 
is  latent  in  the  disgust  at  epicycles.     Design  cannot  be  got  rid  of  with- 
out making  the  world  eternal,  spiritual ;  otherwise  there  is  a  blank,  a 
denial  of  plainest  facts.     We  cannot  deny  that  we  perceive  design :  and 
seeing  the  actual  as  *  real '  involves  seeing  it  as  design ;  like  seeing  Gtod 
as  'personal.' 

That  introducing  the  subjective  element  into  the  fact  of  the  world 
we  must  see  design  in  it — is  very  interesting.  How  comes  it  ?  how  is 
it  that,  leaving  the  subjective,  or  negation,  out  of  this  *  design  *  it  is 
love  1  Design  with  time  or  succession  left  out  is  love.  There  is  some- 
thing in  this.  See  the  subjectiveness  of  this  design ;  clearly  it  is  our- 
selves in  nature.  Even  as  in  making  God  personal,  we  make  Him  like 
ourselves.  Introducing  a  subjective  element  into  nature  we  put  design 
into  it.  This  will  reveal  something  respecting  ourselves.  Surely  it  in- 
volves want  of  power,  defect.  Also  it  will  help  towards  our  seeing  how 
God  must  be  personal  to  us. 

Now  to  go  back :  the  world,  being  actual,  naturally  is  to  us  beautiful 
living,  significant,  full  of  power  to  influence  us  in  innumerable  wayr*, 
furnishing  our  souls  as  well  as  bodies  with  all  Being,  all  impulses  and 
powers.     But  we,  under  the  illusion  that  it  is  as  we  perceive  it,  with 
our  negation  in  it,  cannot  understand  how  it  can  be  so  much  to  us.    We 
have  to  place  in  ourselves,  in  our  souls,  all  these  mysterious  powers. 
As  soon  as  the  material  impulse  impinges  on  the  sense,  we  find  mind  at 
work,  and  we  place  the  reason  of  that  internally.     We  say :  the  source 
of  beauty  and  reason  is  in  us ;  nature  is  only  dead  matter.-    I  see  now, 
the  deadncbs  is  in  us  ;  the  power,  beauty,  life,  emotion,  are  in  nature. 
We  put  our  deadness  there ;  we  think  the  power  cannot  come  from  it ; 
and  we  have  to  endow  ourselves  with  them.     Of  course  the  life  is  in 
nature,  the  death  in  us.     If  not,  then  all  is  mystery,  as  we  see  admit- 
ted ;  but  if  thus,  all  is  light,  all  is  natural.     The  former  doctrine  will 
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sensuous  speculation) ;  but  ie  diBproved  by  intellectual  '  exparinw 
There  is  equally  intellectual  anil  sensuous  a  priori  speculation  ;  as  tbi 
eqaaliy  experiment  of  ea?h.     The  a  priori  senBUOUs  is  the  mere  p 
omenal,  not  based  on  intellectual  reason.  The  apriori  inteUectualu' 
we  know  so  well.     Intellectual  esperiment  ie  when  the  phenomt 
founded  on  sense,  is  confronted  with  intellect.     Scobuous  expenmoBb  i 
vhen  the  Bpeculstire,  founded  on  reasoning,  is  confrmited  with  sense. 
Experiment (seDsuous)  implies  previous  reasoning,  or  intellectual  obeeiT*- 
tion.     So  intellectiiiil  experiment  implies  previous  observation  by  the    ' 
senses.     The  relation  is  perfect.      Mere  reasoning  a  priori  is  just  like 
obBervatiou  casually  without  experiments.     The  essence  of  BxpvrinieDt 
is  this :  that  intflUect  and  sense  are  brought  togother.  It  is  equally  ex- 
periment, whether  intellect  (reaBoning)  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  sense, 
or  sense  (observation  of  plitin)  he  brought  to  the  bar  of  reasoo. 

To  return  :  taking  the  world  to  be  such  as  we  peroeive  it — not  actual 
— we  have  to  put  into  it  certain  elements,  to  make  it  correspond  in  thi 
best  way  we  can  with  that  wh  we  feel  from  it.  One  of  these  elements 
is  '  design.'  They  all  of  course  fail,  and  must,  and  are  meant  to  do  bo( 
it;i8  the  means  by  wh  our  falsi'  conception  is  rectified. 

Interpreters  are  those  who  are  unimpressed  by  the  senses,  those  U 
w^m  the  appearance  of  things  is  little  impressive,  i.  e.  to  whom  it  is 
no  matter  how  things  aefm.     See  it  in  Copernicus  :  the  secret  of  his 
achievement  was  just  this  :  it  made  no  difference  to  him  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  sun  went  round  the  earth ;  that  sensuous  perception  did  not 
affect  him  as  it  did  others ;  he  looked  at  things  in  quite  another  way- 
We  might  say  they  Jo  not  see  by  their  senses ;  they  do  not  truly  'per 
ceive',  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  perceive— to  receive  from  the  senses 
an  overpowering  conviction,  so  to  perceive  as  to  include  a  necessary 
persuasion  that  it  is  the  fact.     (And  in  many  instances  this  places  one 
at  a  disadvantage.)     This  not  being  carried  away  hy  the  senses  to  an 
assumption  that  the  fact  must  certainly  be  as  it  seems,  gives  free  scope 
for  the  reason,  the  induction,  -to  operate,  it  gives  merely  a  fair  field ;    . 
and  of  course  the  truth  is  seen  at  once.     The  disregard  of  the  senses  is 
,    the  only  condition.     It  is  heautifiU  to  see  Genius  thus  (wholly)  from 
.  defect,  negation.     It  does  not  want  any  power  or  greatness :  talent 
wapte. power.  Now  apply  tEia  to  other  Genius  besides  seientific.  E.  e., 
it  look^  as  if  the  earth  had  some  tendency,  Ac.,  to  eo  round  the  son ; 
but  thi^  was  nothing  to  Newton :  this  appearance  did  not  affect  him ; 
he  aaw^.the  fact  quite  differently,  as  a  tendency  to  go  towards  it. 

■Now  here  I  seem  to  have  a  clue  to  the  '  design  '  idea.     It  looks  just 
as  if  all  the  parts  of  a  living  organism  were  designed  and  contrived 
for  certain  ends  ;  this  is  the  appearance.      But  the  fact  is  quite  differ- 
ent ;  any  one  who  is  not  overwhelmed  hy  the  appearance  sees  this  di- 
rectly.     Just  emancipate  yourself  from  that  assumption — that  it  mast 

be  as  it  appears  (Copernicus  and  Newton  make  the  same  demand) and 

common  sense  settles  the  matter  at  once. 

But  now,  see  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  thing  appearing  to  be,  or  seem- 
ing  ?  clearly  that  the  same  effect  is  prodnced  as  if  it  were.     Now  in 
nature  we  hare  the  same  effect  or  end  as  if  all  the  parts  were  designed; 
,  this  is  the  appearance.     As  in  astronomy  :  the  result  is  the  same  as  tf 
I  the  snn  moved  round  the  earth  ;  or  as  if  the  earth  had  a  tendency  to 
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go  round  the  sun  instead  of  to  it — almost  the  same,  but  not  quite — an 
e£Pect  that  seems  the  same  to  us  at  first,  but  is  seen  to  be  different  when 
examined.  So  with  <  design  ;'  it  gets  to  look  less  and  less  exactly  like 
it  as  we  examine  farther.  (See  the  *  unity  of  type  *  law  ;^and  the  parts 
wh  seem  of  no  use,  and  wh  seem  to  render  the  design  idea  itself  un- 
tenable.) * 

But  see :  interpretation  ever  shows  why  we  see  the  phn  ;  not  only 
the  immediate  cause  ;  it  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  the  wider  and  larger 
reason,  to  the  why  of  the  fact  wh  causes  us  to  see  the  phn.  I^ow  do  we 
not  approach,  not  only  to  see  why  the  phn  of  design  ;  viz.,  why  motion  in 
least  resistance  must  produce  such  consistent  and  proportioned  organ- 
ization, but  also  why  we  must  have  that  idea  of  design  in  relation  to  it; 
the  subjective  origin  of  the  *  design  '  idea  ? 

This  not  being  continced  by  the  sensuous  appearance  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  question  respecting  material  existence.     What  we  want  to 
do  is  to  give  up  the  assumption  that  it  is  as  it  appears  to  us.     Any 
man  who  is  not  overwhelmed  by  the  sense,  the  appearance,  but  can  give 
his  faculties  free  play,  will  see  how  it  is.      And  the  belief  therefore 
that  the   real,   the   only   real,    is  the  spiritual,    is   as   certain  to  be 
universal  as  the  belief  of  any  other  interpretation  of  science.      Comte 
has  done  much  in  familiarizing  the  idea  that  the  appearance  does  not 
correspond  with  the  fact,  i.  e.  that  the  world  is  not  material  in  our 
sense.     But  he  does  not  attempt  to  say  what  it  is ;  he  denies  the  phn 
without  showing  why  we  perceive  it ;  he  is  not  an  interpreter. 

One  sees  how  these  not-perceiving  men  (i.  e.  not  sensuously  perceiv- 
ing) must  even  be/ooZs — ^i.  e.  rehitively  and  for  a  time.     They  do  not 
perceive  by  their  senses  as  other  men  do^it  is  for  this  reason  indeed 
that  they  perceive  the  fact — ^but  this  is  only  after  their  intellectual 
faculties  have  been  brought  to  bear,  and  after  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
experience.     Meanwhile,  before  this  perception  of  the  fact  (wh  consti- 
tutes their  discovery),  necessarily  they  do  not  perceive  at  all,  neither 
by  senses  nor  intellect,  and  are  really  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  world 
is  right  when  it  calls  them  fools.      [They  too,  at  first,  most  likely  try 
to  perceive  as  others  do.]     May  it  not  often  be  that  men  who  pass  for 
fools  all  their  lives,  and  never  do  anything  to  redeem  themselves,  may 
truly  be  men  of  Genius  ?    Perhaps  the  possibility  of  the  intellectual 
perception  was  never  given  them ;  perhaps  not  the  requisite  data ;  per- 
haps they  never  came  to  sufficient  self-consciousness,  never  turned  at- 
tention to  what  they  could  do,  and  so  wasted  their  whole  lives  in  at- 
tempting to  do  what  they  could  not.     I  see  it  is  a  happy  accident  that 
produces  an  acknowledged  man  of  Genius  ;  there  may  be  thousands  who 
merely  fail. 

This  opens  a  good  prospect ;  most  likely  men  of  Genius  may  be  in- 
definitely multiplied,  and  the  world  found  full  of  them,  when  we  know 
how  to  act  towards  them.  Is  it  not  certain  that  all  *  not-perceiving ' 
men  will  be  found  to  have  that  faculty  of  Genius,  and  if  rightly  guided 
will  prove  capable  of  using  it  too?  The  defect,  if  there  be  true  ration- 
ality, in  them,  necessarily  involves  the  compensating  power.  It  shd  be 
encouraged  :  such  men  are  snubbed,  and  really  think  themselves  fools ; 
they  should  be  taught  sensible  phna,  and  encouraged  to  look  at  them  in 
their  own  way,  or  say  boldly,  '  this  must  be  the  fact  of  thai^  ^  V^Ss& 
now^  Genius  needs  to  be  extraordinarily  Belf-cox^^eix^i  oit  *\\i  V^  ^i^^Xf^^HX^^st 
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r?%nr-d»*ii:.  Tza  =:.an  of  Genius,  if  he  be  not  strong  also,  is  afraid  to 
^inf:SL£  .'..*  zr.'.".  ??-V. :  he  in*;tts  only  ridicule,  wh  cowes  him;  bo  he  denies 
".i..-^  .T".  -.i'i*r.  r:r.ii;av-/r=  t*i  im it atc  thc  sonsc-pcrceivorB,  and,  118068- 
«ar..7  i.',...:.-£.  ':.h  r'rXL'iins  a  poor,  useless,  foolish-seeming  person  all  his 
-it      -■.  .*  .'.  ".':.-: fH  Sf^era  to  bf;  so  few  men  of  Genius  in  the  world. 

xi.*y.  I  \^:>  *hiZ  there  mast  be  spiritual  Genius  as  well  as  intellectual 
ia.  ▼?.  r  Li-ilnie  h>re  th? artistic).      Necessarily;  because  the  relation 
■/  •.-*  -, ' ..-.t-Ai  v^  the  ft'^ientific  is  the  same  as  that  vh  science  bears  to 
•..-^    ^L'.ir/.h :'  ^nly  this  faculty  has,  as  yet,  had  but  little  scope.      But 
%  ^yiftii.  :r.ib.'l;ty  of  int*-llectual  perception  should  be  the  basis  of  a 
*3>y.-lAl  :V,.--ltT  of  a  spiritual  sight.     There  must  be  men  who  can  deal 
w.ti  t.'.«  vr.^.Tiilf.r:  in  relation  to  the  spiritual,  as  men  of  Genius  can 
■ri.tc.  the  .%e^r..-.:b".e  in  relation  to  the  *  real:'  men  to  whom  the  scientific 
'»f>rr..vi-;.':t*l>ct;  perception  carries  no  conviction ;  who  do  not  perceiTe, 
;.i  \z':ji  f>%Zt*:f:*,  li ice  other  men.     These  are  spiritual  Geniuses  ;  they 
*!*-  ^11  as  the  spiritual  ^actual)  fact  which  causes  us  to  perceive  these 
ph.er.^>mer^a.      There  are  many  who  cannot  see  that  scientific  idea  of 
y^zrif^.,  or  care  for  it. 

y^vw  a  qiei?tion  arises  as  to  (intellectual)  Genius.     Does  it  arise  from 
defect: ve  ?ien=e-p';roeption ;  or  from  strong  intellect-perception,  which 
oTerpower^  the  sensuous  and  prevents  it  from  carrying  that  unquestion- 
able, enslavinjr  conviction  ?     Neither  of  those  is  the  true  way  of  putting 
it,  I  think ;  but  of  the  two,  I  incline  to  the  former ;  the  weak  sense, 
rather  than,  but  perhaps  combined  with,  the  strong  intellectual.     The 
tame  q-ie^jtion  arises  with  respect  to  spiritual  Genius.     I  think  we  al- 
ready see  instances  of  this  in  no  scarcity.     Are  not  the  poets  just  this : 
some  of  them  ?     Xow  what  is  it  to  have  a  weak  sense  perception  ?  and 
here  comes  the  question,  *  What  is  perception  ? ' 

A  thing  appears,  therefore  men  assume  that  it  must  be ;  cannot  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  the  idea.  But  to  the  man  of  (intellectual)  Ge- 
nius, its  'appearing'  to  be  is  nothing ;  it  is  simply  one  of  the  phna  to  be 
explained,  and  only  one ;  not  even  the  chief.  This  is  the  interpreter's 
attitude  of  mind  :  *  why  is  this  appearance  ?'  And  Science,  or  the  sense- 
intellect  perception,  is  to  moral  Genius,  as  sense  alone  is  to  intellectual 
Genius.  W/iy  such  appearances  ?  that  is  all :  for  these  can  no  more  be 
the  factB  than  the  others.  Gravitation,  e.  g.,  is  no  more  true  than  the 
tendency  to  move  in  a  circle.  Why  do  we  intellectually  perceive  that  T 
What  is  the  fact  to  the  moral  Being  of  us?  just  as  Science  asks.  What 
is  the  fact  to  the  intellect  ?  Stopping  at  Science  exactly  answers  to 
stopping  at  sense. 

This  defect  or  absence  wh  constitutes  Genius,  is  the  absence  of  a  neg^ 
ation :  so  comes  the  greatness.  It  is  the  absence  of  the  illusion  that 
that  wh  appears  to  us  must  truly  be.  It  is  not  that  the  man  of  Qenius 
does  not  see  what  appears ;  but  that  he  does  not  feel  compelled  to  assume 
the  existence  of  it.  This  necessity,  this  weakness,  wh  is  in  other  men, 
how  curiously  it  associates  itself  with  the  idea  of  free-will.  That  is 
absence  of  a  necessity ;  so  is  Genius  too,  but  inversely.  Is  not  Genius 
thus  true  freedom  in  thinking  :  freedom  from  a  bondage  of  sense  ?  The 
greatness  of  Genius  is  freedom  from  an  illusion — ^no  other  endowment : 
but  that  is  freedom  from  that  wh  constitutes  the  negation  in  man.  He 
is  more  ;  for  he  is  nearer  the  true  Being  :  he  is  therefore  *  inspired.'  Is 
not  the  wonder  of  Genius  exactly  this :  that  he  shows  us  that  things 
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are  not  truly  as  they  appear  to  us — and  then  we  see  that  they  are  not 
so.  This  amazes  us  in  him :  he  delivers  us  from  illusions.  That  is  to 
gire  us  Being :  intellectual  Being  if  he  delivers  from  intellectual  illu- 
sions ;  moral,  if  from  moral.  So  Christ,  making  us  love,  and  sacrifice 
oiirselves,  gives  spiritual  Being,  delivers  us  from  moral  illusion. 

Now  that  the  apparent  defect  of  Genius  should  be  the  absence  of  neg- 
ation only ;  that  this  not  not-being  should  be  as  defect ;  that  not  being 
under  illusion  shd  be  to  us  as  *  being  a  fool ' — how  wonderful  and  in- 
structive it  is.     Now  we  see  how  to  deny  negation  may  seem  to  us  like 
denying  Being ;  it  is  the  want  of  that,  wh,  in  our  illusion,  is  Being  to 
us.     So  the  denial  of  matter,  (as  we  think  of  it)  seems  to  be  a  denial  of 
the  world.     Genius  is  defect  to  us — yet  see  what  comes  of  it.    So  if  we 
will  suffer  ourselves  to  be. relieved  of  this  illusion  of  matter,  see  what 
comes.     It  is  making  room  for  true  Being ;  it  is  suffering  the  world  to 
be  as  it  truly  is — spiritual,  eternal.  The  absence  of  illusion,  permitting 
fact  to  be — this  is  what  Genius  is.     Genius  is  emphatically  common- 
sense,  yet  we  call  it  absence  of  common  sense  ;  until  it  makes  its  reve- 
lation, and  shows  the  fact  not  seen  before.     So  may  we  not  hope  that 
tho'  the  denial  of  matter  is  called  *  absence  of  common  sense '  while  it 
presents  a  merely  negative  aspect,  yet  when  its  revelation  is  made,  and 
the  spiritual  is  affirmed  of  Nature,  then  it  will  be  thought  of  differently. 

The  sensuous  faculty  is  from  a  '  not ';  it  is  being  under  illusion  as  to 
existence.     But  illusion  is  necessarily  from  ignorance  :  therefore  being 
sensuous  or  perceptive  is  being  ignorant,  i.  e.  is  not-intellectual  Being. 
So  being  intellectual  is  from  not-moral  Being.     The  sensuous  is  seen  by 
the  intellect  to  })e  illusion :  the  intellectual  is  seen  by  the  moral  nature 
to  be  illusion.     The  moral  nature  delivers  us  from  that  illusion  wh  is 
in  the  being  intellectual.     Sensuous  perception  means  the  thinking  the 
phn  exists ;  but  this  is  from  ignorance  of  the  (intellectual)  fact ;  if  it 
were  not  for  this  ignorance,  or  intellectual  not-being,  we  should  not  be 
under  illusion  about  the  existence  of  the  phn — that  is  we  shd  not  per- 
ceive it.     So  if  the  fact  be  truly  spiritual,  it  must  be  ignorance  of  the 
spiritual,  i.  e.  spiritual  not-being,  that  makes  us  perceive  the  intellectual, 
or  what  we  call  the  scientific  fact ;  i.  e.  be  under  this  illusion  that  it 
exists.     Now,  clearly,  perception  is  from  ignorance. 

Our  illusion  of  perception  is  from  ignorance ;  but  not  from  ignorance 
solely.     It  is  from  our  being  under  such  conditions,  i.  e.  so  acted  upon, 
while  ignorant.  As  I  have  said :  it  is  the  actual  in  relation  to  negation. 
So  one  sees  how  it  is  by  these  illusions,  and  by  the  study*  of  them,  that 
our  ignorance  can  alone  be  removed.     Hypotheses  do  away  with  the  ig- 
norance by  their  impossibility.     Here  is  the  use  of  matter  :  its  impos- 
sibility necessitates  the  perception  of  the  spiritual  (even  as  that  of 
the  epicycles  the  true  astronomy).     If  matter  is  impossible,  the  reason 
of  our  perceiving  as  we  do  must  be  found  in  ourselves.     So  we  must 
learn  from  the  perceived,  although  it  is  illusion. — Intellect  cannot  be 
alone,  for  it  has  to  be  created ;  for  the  illusion  is  from  the  absence  of  . 
intellectual  Being.     The  occupation  of  the  intellect  upon  the  sensuous^ 
which  is  illusion  from  the  want  of  it,  produces  intellectual  Being. 
(Therefore  there  was  no  truth  in  the  old  'separate  intelligible.')     So 
the  occupation  of  the  spiritual  sense  upon  the  scientific  (wh  is  spiritual 
not-being)  produces  spiritual  Being.      Our  separate  spiritual,  is  not 
spiritual  truly,  even  as  the  old  intelligible  was  not  the  true  scientific. 


rOiTBakiag  ■  aepante  spirittial  does  not  vouch  our  Bpiritual  Being  or 
iBPiliilf  ;  oaly  ■  capacity  for  it.  a  -waat  of  it.  It  has  to  be  produced 
to  tt*  i»|iliijBmiI  of  the  spiritatJ  (mornl  or  conscience)  faculty  upon 
Ab  NHBti&e:  it  i»  not  truly  tptritnal  at  all ;  it  is  inert.  Here  is  the 
woaa  «tf  the  —I  iliiiii  of  inertia  or  death  with  the  assertion  of  our 
aiiiliMl  aalam.  Onr  inrenting  this  false  spiritual  proves  the  negatioa,  ,  || 
the  aot-beiae  of  it ;  it  is  form  without  fact ;  the  want.  Just  as  tbofl 
«ld  isteUipble  showed  a  negation  of  science,  and  therein  the  posaifl 
1^,  at4tmit},  and  onrtaioty  of  it.  The  'not'  of  a  thing  is  the  necl 
ntr  of  Ha  Being  ;  this  is  ilie  law  of  least  resistance.  This  is  the  | 
htbwt  'vot'-being.  There  can  only  be  a  'not'  where  thci 
tat,  aad  is  dMtioed  to  be,  the  fact ;  it  is  a  want,  and  involves  the  sapil 
Haa't  spiritvat  not-being  is  the  want,  the  neceeBity,  the  direction.^ 
UmC  renatance  wh  determines  the  Being  ;  for  all  'not'  is  capaoily. 

6«  I  have  seen  that  Genius  gives  ns  the  fact,  leaving  out  the  a 
jMtiTe.     This  is  the  tme  meaning,  hnt  it  is  not  quite  true  in  fact,     '. 
^iritaal  Genius  does  this  perhaps  ;  but  the  intellectual  Gtiniaa  giJ 
Dot  the  tme  Cut,  but  the  fact  to  the  intellect :  it  ia  still  sabjective.] 
]%obM  I  i>ot  call  the  scientific,  not  the  '  sense-intellect,'  bat  thAfl 
teUect  timplj  ?     The  scientific  is  that  wh  ia  to  the  intellect,  and  on] 
•0  )  not  to  sense  and  intellect ;  it  is  denial  of  that  wh  is  to  sense  ; 
it  only  tme  intellect.   The  only  tme  intellectual  is  that  wh  ariaea  C 
Un*  senfinous  investigation  by  intellect ;  for  that  intellibible  wh  lei 
the  sensible  as  if  truly  existing,  is  not  the  intellect  at  all,  it  is  the  J 
gation  of  it.     Even  as  onr  spiritual  is  not  the  spiritual  at  all,  but  1 
gMion  of  it,  and  its  very  being  proves  our  spiritual  not~heing  or  ij 
aim ;  is  result  of  it.     The  getting  rid  of  illusion  of  eenae  is  the  1 
of  intellect,  the  removal  of  intellectual  ignorance ;  and  the  invent^ 
■  intelligible  '  counts  for  nothing  ;    it  is  mere  phantom  itam  ignoroi 
and  proves  the  'not.' 

The  tme  scientific  is,  the  sensible  positively  denied  ;  that  wh  ia« 
sente  is  latent  in  it;  in  the  mere  speculative,  it  is  not.  (So  in  om 
tahe  heaven  of  joy,  we  fancy  that  wh  is  now  our  experience  is  Jio(  I 
tent :  we  make  heaven  a  negative  instead  of  a  positive  denial  t 
pwn.) 

But  to  retuam  to  Genius ;  I  say :  intellectual  Genius  does  not  xevt 
the  true  fact,  but  only  the  fact  to  the  intellect,  the  'scientific'  foot,  n 
opposed  to  the  phenomenal.     It  delivers  from  illusion  in  respect  to  t 
intellectual  ^i.  e.  from  error),  from  that  illusion  wh  results  from  inlij 
I'  lectnal  ignorance ;  it  efiecta  intellectual  Being.      But  this  intellectn_ 

^^t         phn — scientific  perception — alsoia  illusion  not  less  ;  from  it  too  wo  biM 
^B        to  be  delivered  by  spiritual  Ocnius.     This  is  phn  to  intellect,  as  thej 
^^P        other  is  to  sense  ;  and  yre  are  delivered  by  unifying  with  the  spiritn 
^H        by  employment  of  the  spiritual  sense. 

Il  Tme  fact  is  to  be  known   by  moral  interpretation  :  this  is  the  t 

work  of  Genius.  It  has  to  leave  out  this  intellectual  subjective  ala 
The  moral  sense  (conscience)  is  the  most  tmly  objective  faculty.  I 
grasps  that  wb  is,  and  is  indirect  relation  with  it.  Here  is  its  autt 
ity,  its  control  over  us,  its  unquestionable  indefeasible  reality. 
secret  of  this  peculiar  character,  distinguishing  conscience  from  all  4 
othar  fcculties,  is  its  objectiveness,  while  they  are  subjective ;  its  d 
*  ition  to  Being  (God  i.  e.),  while  they  are  by  negation.      So   i 
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science  is  well  called  the  voice  of  God ;  it  is  the  expression,  the  organ, 
of  Being,  of  that  wh  truly  is.     But  there  is  a  negation  also  in  it,  mak- 
ing it  law  instead  of  love.    It  is  a  capacity  for  true  Being  rather  than 
the  fact  of  it ;  it  is  a  want,  a  '  not,'  predicting  and   determining 
Being. 

The  <not'  which  determines  Being,  in  the  true  world  of  Being,  must 
ever  be  in  the  form  of  conscience,  i.  e.  personality.      I  see  creation 
means  personality — personality  to  be  destroyed  again  in  love  :  there  is 
law,  there  a  want  or  capacity,  a  need  for  getting ;  and  ever  the  Being 
follows  certainly  (wh  is  seen  by  us  as  law  of  least  resistance).      As  by 
bringing  the  ^intelligible'  into  one  with  the  sensible  we  are  made  intel- 
lectual,   and    our    intellectual  not-being  is  done   away    in  science ; 
so,  by  uniting  the  spiritual  to  the  scientific,  our  spiritual  ignorance    is 
done  away,  and  we  gain  spiritual  Being.     Only  by  introducing  the 
spiritual  fact,  and  showing  us  the  scientific  as  illusion,  or  phenomenon 
dependent  on  it,  does  Genius  fully  do  its  part,  exclude  the  subjectiye, 
and  reveal  the  true  Being. 

Can  we,  as  personal,  truly  know  Being  P  perhaps  not  fully  ;  this  wd 
be  heaven — the  resurrection  of  the  body — ^to  lose  the  self  or  negation 
wh  mixes  with  our  view  of  Being.    But  I  shd  asaert,  of  our  seeing  the 
world  as  spiritual,  that   this  is  not  the  true  knowing,  but  it  sujfices  for 
all  our  wants ;  this  would  be  the  perfect  law  of  Belf-sacrifice.    Not  true 
Being,  in  wh  is  no  self  to  be  sacrificed  ;  but  all  that  is  needful  for,  or 
<!oncem6,  us.     And  this  perhaps  must  be  our  final  positive  in  respeet  to 
.the  universe,  while  we  are  personal.  .  This  is  why  we  look  forward  to 
heaven ;  viz.,  for  entire  deliverance  from  this  negation :  and  this  is  the 
truth  of  Comte's  position.    But  then  Comte  takes  ns  to  be  in  relation 
to  true  Being  by  faculties  wh  are  related  to  it  only  phenomenal- wise ; 
viz.,  sense  and  intellect     We  are  so  related  only  oy  conscience  and 
spiritual  Being.     When  fully  interpreted  by  this,  men  there  ia  that 
union  of  subjective  and  objective  wh  will  sidAce  for  us ;  but  not  before. 
This  scientific  no  more  suffices  for  us,  because  it  no  more  expresses  us, 
than  that  old  sensible. 

In  this  separation  of  the  sensible,  intelligiUe,  and  spiritual,  at  first, 
we  see  nutrition-discrimination,  wh  exists  for  unifying.  Now  this 
separation  is  involved  in  the  fact  of  illusioni  thinking  that  to  be  wh  is 
not.  Necessarily  ignorance  makes  many  out  of  one.  Here  I  approach 
a  glorious  problem — the  variety  out  of,  and  yet  inoluded  in,  cm^ :— how 
illusion  or  ignorance,  i.  e.  negation,  determines  it ;  and  the  variety  ia 
not  after  all,  but  only  the  one.  Though  there  hare  been  to  man  separ- 
ate sensible,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  worldSi  there  are   not  truly 

The  intellectual  and  sensuous  are  representations  of  this  actual.  Now 
have  I  any  insight,  in  this  origin  of  variety,  into  these  three  'faculties' 
of  ours — sense,  reason,  conscience  ?  I  see  these  are  three  'nets'  or  ne- 
gations— capacities.  It  is  from  repeated  negations ;  conscience  is  from 
not-spiritual :  intellect  from  not-moral  (L  e.  not-perception  of  the  uni- 
verse as  moral,  or  the  moral  fact)  ;  sense^  or  phn,  from  not-intellectual, 
i.  e.  not-perception  of  the  scientific  fact.  And^  so  it  shows  the  succes- 
siye  '  negations,'  or  self-sacrifices,  by  whiflh  I  think  of  the  spiritual  uni- 
verse. The  being  of  every  Being,  being  self-eaorifloe,  ij  thereifore  a  being 
of  other.    This  is  Love,  or  the  eternal. 
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Is  not  this  a  form  of  Genius — i.  e.  perceiring  things  as  eTil,  and  yet 
not  believing  that  they  are  evil  (or  good  :  htin^  fre^  (rom,  that  illnsioii 
of  thinking  things  are  (in  respect  to  good  and  evil  i  as  thej  appear  to 
us?     Is  not  this  the  key  to  spiritual  interpre:a:io:i?     And  this  brings 
the  spiritual  at  once  to  be  scientitic.     It  is  the  iHuaion  that  this  irh  ap- 
pears to  us  evil,  is  evil,  that  obli^res  us  to  have  a  separate  s^ritual. 
Be  free  from  this  illusion  that  'cvir  (the  phn)  truly  is.  and  the  spiritual 
at  once  unites  itself  with  the  real,  becomes  real.  i.  e.  etemaL 

Evil  is  the  phn ;  the  illusion  is  that  we  think  it  truly  is  :  good  la 
only  secondary.     Perceiving  evil,  the  idea  of  g-xni  is  neoessarr  to  na. 
(So  it  would  be  in  hell ;  this  is  hell :  good  and  evil/     From  eril  neoea- 
sarily  comes  good ;  but  certainly  not  evil  from  good.     Here  is  the 
point :  it  seems  to  us  there  must  be  evil,  else  how  could  good  cause  na 
to  perceive  and  feel  it.     And  if  there  is  truly  good,  that  certainly  pre- 
supposes evil.     Our  negation  causes  Being  to  appear  to  us  evil ;  L  e. 
causes  us  to  'perceive'  evil ;  and  that  causes  us  to  perceive  good.  Being 
is  not  good  ;  it  is  Love ;  it  is  infinitely  higher :  it  has  no  dependence 
upon  evil  as  'good'  has.  (See  how  the  fall  made  man  know  good  as  well 
as  evil.) 

Interpretation,  or  getting  rid  of  illusion  (that  is  what  appears  to  iis)| 
ever  is  surely  such  an  unification  as  this — of  sensible  and  intelligible, 
or  of  scientific  and  spiritual ;  this  is  the  type  of  all  unifying.  Illusion 
is  ever  virtually  the  same  as  this — that  evil  (s.  This  illusion  it  is,  of 
wh  all  others  are  types  and  images.  Now  does  not  this  apply  to  moral 
evil  also  ?  Our  illusion  is  that  it  is  :  not  seeing  it  as  mere  phn  from 
negation,  we  make  it  positive.  Because  it  is  to  us — we  sinful — ^we 
think  it  truly  t^.  This  is  the  fundamental  illusion  :  sin  is  the  phn  by  our 
(actual)  ignorance.  We  may  get  to  see  it  as  phenomenal  through  see- 
ing sensational  and  other  evil  as  phn  only,  and  so  get  rid  of  our  il* 
lusion. 

Now  I  see  Genius  in  respect  to  this  :  Genius  would  not  be  persuaded 
that  evil  is  because  it  is  to  us.      And  especially  I  see  how  this  makes 
him  feel  as  a  'fool  *  in  this  moral  sense  ;  he  does  not  feel  as  men  do ; 
he  perceives  the  evil,  but  is  not  sure  it  is  evil :  so  he  is  deficient  in 
'sympathy,'  odious,  &c.  (just  as  intellectually),  till  he  has  interpreted. 
Till  he  shows  the  fact  in  respect  to  this  moral  evil,  his  greater  love  ia 
felt  as  absence  of  love ;  he  is  harsh,  imfeeling,  a  'fool.'    Ho  perceiyea 
neither  in  one  way  nor  the  other ;  so  he  is  disagreeable,  unmanageable, 
Btrancro  and  heartless. 

Ih  it  not  quite  clear  that  when  men  afiirm  a  thing  to  be  evil,  they 
mean  that  it  is  perceived  and  felt  to  be  evil  ?    But  what  a  very  differ- 
ent proposition  this  is  :  what  mere  phn  may  not  be,  upon  the  same 
grounds,  affirmed  to  be  ?     Experience  proves  that  we  may  come  to  see 
that  wh  has  been  thus  perceived  as  evil  is  no  evil  at  all,  but  the  very 
brat  of  things ;  and  to  say  that  if  we  feel  it  evil  it  is  evil  to  us,  is  no-« 
thing  to  the  purpose  ;  that  ts  our  being  under  an  illusion  about  evil. 
Tliis  is  just  wliat  phna  are,  as  opposed  to  facts — what  exist  to  us.     The 
very  work  of  science  is  to  escape  from  them,  and  see  the  facts. 

C'leurly  it  will  not  do  to  argue  that  we  must  be  guided  by  that  which 
in  )(0(id  and  evil  to  us.  So  a  child  would  take  poison  ;  a  man  rush  into 
iioriloUN  indul^t^nrcN,  and  violate  all  moral  law.  This  illusion  about  eyil 
IN  'ploasuro' ;  tiiut  wh  causes  temptation  to  be;  it  is  our  moral  trial;  pnta 
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us  under  law.     No  Being  can  be  under  law  who  is  not  under  illusion 
about  good  and  evil.    Or  rather  perhaps  he  is  still  under  law,  if  he  per- 
ceive the  phn  of  evil  (and  good),  even  tho*  knowing  it  to  be  phn  only, 
though  not  under  illusion.    So  Adam  was  not  deceived ;  the  woman 
was  under  illusion.     [A  great  subject  here.] 

Of  course  we  may  very  well  come  to  see  that  our  feeling  of  evil  and 
good  is  phn  only,  and  that  to  believe  it  real  evil  or  good  would  be  to  be 
under  illusion.     We  know  it  already  quite  well ;  it  is  only  a  little  ex- 
tension of  our  ordinary  thinking — that  our  likes  and  dislikes  are  illusion. 
I  noticed  that  in  obeying  moral  law  we  must  forego  real  pleasure  and 
encounter  real  pain.     Now  I  see  it  better ;  it  is  not  so.    We  give  up 
phenomenal  good  and  evil,  treat  it  as  illusion :  that  is  to  be,  to  know. 
Real  pleasure  and  pain  are  phenomenal  good  and  evil — ^good  and  evil  to 
us   [Comte   mnst  say  this — with  his  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice  as  the 
only  good],  and  our  thinking  the  true  good  and  evil,  'acting  as  if  they 
were,'  is  the  primal  illusion  ;  sin  and  remorse,  &c.,  prove  it.     This  is 
the  negative  element  in  sin.     Acting  rightly  is  knowing  unconscionsly 
— treating  the  phn  as  a  phn,  though  not  knowing  intellectually.     We 
do  not  want  phenomenal,  but  true  good  ;  i.  e.  love,  heaven,  self-sacri- 
fice.   In  selfishness  we  put  phn  for  fact ;  this  is  why  it  works  so  badly. 
My  fundamental  position  is  the  same  as  Comte's ;  our  error  is  taking 
that  wh  is  to  us  for  that  wh  truly  is. 

True  analogy  is  the  same  fact  in  di£Perent  forms ;  false  analogy  is 
unifying  of  forms:  e.  g.,  Butler's  argument  of  development  of  spirit  as 
of  moth  is  good  ;  of  sensational  ruin  from  moral  transgression,  as  from 
physical  transgressioa,  bad.  There  is  a  difference ;  in  the  latter,  trans- 
gression and  effect  are  of  the  same  kind  and  connected  phenomenally  in 
the  nature  of  things  ;  in  the  former,  not  so ;  a  difference  and  none  but 
a  volitional  connection :  i.  e.  not  such  in  God's  true  action,  wh  is  ever 
perceived  by  us  as  law,  or  cause  and  effect ;  the  personal  volition  is  a 
negation  introduced.  It  is  not  shown  that  there  is  a  parallel  between 
these  two  cases,  indeed  there  is  manifestly  not :  it  is  a  bad  analogy,  i.e. 
not  analogy  at  all.  From  moral  transgression  moral  destruction  ;  this 
is  the  true  analogy  rather. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  moral  wrong  only  produces  sensational  or 
physical  evil  by  leading  to  transgression  of  physical  laws:  very  striking, 
yet  it  ever  has  the  sensational  evil ;  how  then  and  why  ?  does  it  ever 
produce  transgression  oi  physical  laws  ?  [Is  this  seen  in  the  form  of 
the  transmigration?  Is  there  a  fresh  idea  here  of  physical  punishment  of 
sin ;  a  new  physical  after  death,  determined  necessarily  physically,  and 
thro*  moral  elements  truly  ?]  So  analogy  does  not  differ  from  other  proof, 
it  is  in  itself  demonstration  if  grasping  the  one  fact.  This  is 
all  demonstration  :  the  ^probability'  is  in  its  relation  to  our  knowledge, 
that  we  do  not  fully  see  that  the  fact  is  one.  In  mathematics  the  de- 
monstration is  ever  of  the  same  fact  in  two  forms :  so  in  analogy — ^the 
probability  is  that  there  is  a  demonstration  of  such  a  view  if  we  knew 
more,  so  therefore  that  view  is  probably  true. 

See  how  my  thought  corrects  itself :  I  say  we  are  to  disregard  the 
sensational  as  such,  i.  e.  the  physical.     This  might  seem  to  lead  to 
negligence  and  indifference,  but  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  counterbal- 
anced by  the  perception  that  this  physical  is  truly  the  spiritual,  and  so 
is  to  be  regarded  and  reverenced  for  what  it  truly  is,  not  what  it  seems. 
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JL  -w  w-'J^  -ma  -r-iolii  work ;  it  U  the  doctrine  of  love.  "We  then  regard 
sal  irr.'iri*?:;**?*.  ail  bisa;<itifta,  not  for  luxury,  for  self-gratification,  but  far 
r.qx*T  Iz  jk  'w'xv:  ?»:  sftjs :  '  Look  each  not  at  his  own,  bat  at  oihers.' 
X^.*w  iar.ir«,4.  ifj^  ^oAj  and  simple,  in  spite  of  our  wonder  at  the  idea; 
r  .i*  w^-.y.j  .^sanrsjz  c,--.!  the  inertia. 

"V"  m  r  .ii-.n  ^  tn«  instinct  that  led  men  to  identify  God  with  nature  P 
^i:r  AU,'.xrjr,7\  iiiisc^ed  Him  with  forms  instead  of  fact.  Some  unknown 
^n.j|  viA  JT.  «»*,&  thing — not  that  wh  was  to  the  senses,  but  existing 
»i\r*  t*wr:iT  ori  Tnlj,  and  constituting  the  life  and  cause  of  the  sen- 
«ht«5  .••'.  ^^A  ■TE.i^Ji  at  those  times  of  ignorance — of  course  not  re- 
.xi.\,\\-^  r-i-h".  «ui  IzjRif'jf: ;  but  because  they  were  rightly  to  be  tolerated. 
J-  ¥«  ^r,z  *c  '.^i/i  i  it  was  chiefl}'  intellectual  error,  and  proof  of  the 
^Arjfswarr  uiii  riatnral  progress  of  mankind. 

T/.ar.  I..  ^l>4A.-«rc;'  must  be  from  pain,  must  mean  relief,  seems  certain. 
V^^-.  T'AZArr,  V,  those  cases  when  a  pleasure  is  enjoyed  for  the  first  time, 
v^r-unk  ir.rxp*%odlj  and  unforeseen — first  hearing  music,  &c. — such 
^iAst.v\7>.  '.A  £o  pleasure  unless  there  be  susceptibility.      And  this  bus- 
'vry..  ',L'iZj  vir^lj  means  previous  want,  discomfort ;  for  it  ceases  with  the 
*i^''*7.r.*r.^ — hiifguh  coming.   The  discomfort,  or  want,  is  not  conscions ; 
7*n  i   \:.'.i,'£  It  clearly  exists,  and  manifests  itself,  in  the  dissatisfied, 
wf-.s^?  '^^r.dltlon  of  a  person  who  has  such  susceptibilities  which  have 
MrT*f  i>«n.  gratified.     This  is  like  instinct,  like  Genius  ;  the  pleasure 
^JT  ThllPii  iM  TuA,  known  nor  consciously  desired ;  but  the  necessity  spoils 
UJ:  \lit^  zzA  when  very  Htrong  works  its  own  gratification.     It  is  self- 
«Tl/2i!rr.t  all  -pleasures*  all  arts,  &c.,  must  have  arisen  so.     The  discon- 
>rrit  and  iziability  to  rest  or  be  comfortable  of  a  person  with  an  un^ati- 
tfA  fea^efjtibility  proves  the  dependence  of  pleasure  on  pain ;  and 
aft^  being  once  gratified,  the  want  or  discomfort  becomes  conscious 
enough,     ^o  capacity  for  pleasure  means  want. 

Does  this  unconscious  want  answer  to  the  unconscious  love  of  God 
that  oor  passions  are  ?     And  our  unconscious  sacrifice  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  man  f becoming  afterwards  conscious  or  actual)?    Our  conscious- 
ness is  of  self-seeking  ;  while  the  fact  is  love  and  sacrifice.     Our  con- 
sciousness is  illusion ;  Christ  reveals  the  fact  of  God  and  Man.     That 
unconscious  want,  what  does  it  do  ?  it  only  makes  restless  and  discon- 
tfsnUid ;  sets  us  doinz,  with  vexed  impatient  spirit,  all  sorts  of  things 
that  are  not  to  the'  point  and  give  no  satisfaction.      What  distingnishes 
man  but  a  capacity,  unfilled,  for  better  things?  He  knows  not  for  what; 
nothing  satisfies  it ;  he  is  restless,  he  must  attain,  give  himself  to,  Be- 
ing ;  and  this  he  knows  not.     So  our  passions,  this  love  for  good  which 
knows  not  a  true  object,  this  capacity,  this  want,  arc  not  evil,  though 
they  produce  sin,  dissatisfaction,  restlessness,  and  disappointment.  See 
the  susceptibility,  theyac^  to  wh  they  have  relation.     And  see  too  the 
gratification,  the  end ;   how  the  satisfaction    comes,   is   given,    from 
without,  and  then  the  meaning  of  them  is  revealed.     How  many  have 
testified  this !     We  think  we  want  enjoyment,  when  in  truth  we  want 
love;  we  think  we  want  to  get,  when  in  truth  we  want  to  give,  i.e.  to  Be. 

As  the  unconscious  want  of  music  is  satisfied  by  music — ^ven  as  fh>m 
heaven,  revealed  to  the  longing  but  unknowing  soul — so  this  longing 
for  God  is  satisfied  by  God  revealing  Himself.     Not  from  within  but 
from  without  comes  the  answer  to  these  inarticulate  demands.    Thus  (as 
Maurice  says)  the  Gospel  says  what  all  philosophers,  all  the  longings 

[See  p.  81,  Fragments,  40.] 
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ings  of  homanitj,  meant,  but  did  not  succeed  in  expressing  or  attaining. 
It  does  not  oppose  or  suppresss,  bnt  fulfils  ;  and  only  by  fulfilling  puts 
away.     It  embraces  all  in  a  kingdom,  revealing  the  kingdom  in  wh  all 
are.     It  affirms  consciously  as  it  were  what  they  unconsciously,  reveals 
what  the  want,  the  striving,  meant  j  scUisfies,  as  we  know  so  many 
haye  testified.      (That  it  does  not  satisfy  now,  is  it  because  we  have  lost 
the  fact  wh  alone  should  satisfy  ?)     And  all  these  strivings,  all  these 
passions  wh  waste  themselves  on  that  wh  satisfies  not,  all  must  predict 
and  imply  a  satisfaction  ;  all  mean  that  man  shall  be  redeemed.  This  is 
the  prophecy   of  the  passions ;  they  are  '  nutrition '  for  that :  they  are 
Qod's  love  acting  on  man,  and  never,  never  to  fail.     This  is  life  in  and 
from  death.     This  is  interpretation ;  it  is  fulfilling,  not  opposing ;  it  is 
uniting  opposites,   excluding  only   by   affirming  more  largely  and 
truly. 

How  miserable  is  our  idea  of  design  as  necessarily  involved  in  all 
that  is  useful.  If  that  were  so,  it  would  follow  that  all  those  things  wh 
we  can  see  as  necessary,  as  involved  in  the  laws  and  nature  of  any  ma- 
terial thing,  wh  we  can  trace  *•  to  mere  physical  causes,'  should  not  be 
useful.  But  of  course  they  are ;  these  just  as  much  have  that  mar- 
vellous rightuess  and  wisdom  in  them.  Then,  if  so,  why  is  not  all 
equally  related  to  the  <  necessary  laws  ?' 

Theism  or  natural  religion  makes  man's  future  dark  as  well  as  our 
Christianity.     Here  is  the  evil,  the  tendency  to  evil ;  and  why  and 
when  is  it  to  stop  P    Everlasting  punishment  is  a  doctrine  of  the  intel- 
lect ;  i.  e.  of  reason.     For,  upon  natural  principles,  where  is  the  love 
to  come  from  by  wh  alone  man  is  saved ;  made  happy  even  ?     Surely 
only  from  such  love  as  is  in  Christ. 

Those  who  feel  a  future  eternal  necessary,  can  only  do  so  by  not  feel- 
ing the  present  eternal  to  be  enough ;  it  must  be  by  deadness.    But 
good  men  do  see,  though  taught  to  say  otherwise,  that  this  piresent 
justifies  and  fulfils  all  the  language  of  the  Bible. 

<  A  theology  without  law    .     .     .     is  to  me  like  the  universal  return 
of  chaos  and  old  night.*    How  characteristic  of  the  physical  a  priori 
theology.     G-et  rid  of  law,  wh  comes  from  negation,  and  all  is  gone  ; 
destroy  the  shadow,  and  nothing  remains.  How  differently  Paul  speaks 
of  law.     Salvation  is  exactly  doing  away  with  law ;  it  is  from  this 
death,  wh  constitutes  law  to  us,  that  we  have  to  be  redeemed.     So  of 
eternity :  the  difficulty  is  that  we  hold  on  to  the  negation.     *  When 
any  person  or  thing  comes  to  have  associated  with  him  or  with  it  the 
attribute  of  eternity     .     .     .     endless   damnation  is  necessarily  im- 
plied.'   Eternity  an  attribute  of  persons  or  things  I '  of  course  this  is 
perplexity.     To  be  eternal  excludes  being  personal  or  thingal.    When 
we  retain  the  '  not,'  we  cannot  square  the  fact  with  it.      Eternity  is 
precisely  the  exclusion  of  that  negation  which  to  us  is  Being.    I  think 
even  Maurice  perhaps  hardly  sumciently  sees  that  the  eternal  excludes 
personality  as  well  as  thingalness.  These  two  are  correlative ;  where  per- 
sonality is,  there  must  be  the  real  also  ;  there  is  time,  and  necesssurily 
the  perception  of  forms  as  facts. 

Our  conscience  is  under  illusion,  presenting  to  us  the  deed,  or  feeling, 
as  the  sin,  while  it  is  in  truth  merely  the  result  of  the  wickedness — of 
love  acting  on  the  dead  or  selfish.     So  is  not  our  conception  with  re- 
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■pect  to  punisbment  perverted  ?  Does  not  our  conscience  also  partake 
to  onr  deftdnees  ?  Does  it  not  need  inatnicting  and  rectifyinp:  7  Anil 
do  we  not  bring  down  tbe  Bible  to  our  conacience,  instead  of  lifting  np 
OV  eonKience  to  the  Bible?  The  Bible  should  mnke  oor  conscience 
troer,  wiBcr,  joster ;  teaching  na  to  regard  sinful  deeds  and  feelings, 
not  as  gnilt,  but  as  the  punishment. 

From  tiis  deadncss  of  our  conscience  comes  mneh  of  our  perplexity. 
For,  for  auoh  evil  deeds  onr  conscience  demands  Buffering  as  the  pno- 
iahnient :  and,  as  the  deeds  arc  physical,  so  the  punishment  we  think 
riid  be.  But  if  we  could  see  aright,  we  shd  see  sin  aa  the  punishment, 
and  snffering  only  m  means  of  redemption.  We  demand  that  God's 
justice  shd  be  manifested  to  the  universe ;  now  so  it  is  in  this  damna- 
tion of  man.  No  Beings  bat  the  dead  think  that  any  other  punishment 
is  needed.  None  but  the  dead  think  .that  wickedness  can  be  punisbed 
by  Butfering. 

But  remember  this  is  not  in  the  scope  of  the  intellect ;  it  is  actual;  it 
cannot  be  conceived.  Here  is  an  embarrassment  continuallv  :  we  will 
treat  of  the  actual  by  physical,  i.  o.  intellectual  processes.  Our  con- 
science is  that  wo  have  done  wicked  things,  and  deserve  to  be  made  mi- 
serable. But  tbe  decperfact  is:  we  are  selfish,  and  have  been  pusisbed 
in  doing  wicked  things.  Or  look  at  the  puniBhment  as  the  consequence 
of  sin :  it  is  "just  so ;  our  wicked  deeds  ore  the  effects  of  our  selfish- 
sesB,  the  effects,  necessary  by  the  very  Being  of  God.  Now  1  see  : 
the  punishment  of  sin  in  the  sensational — pain  from  and  for  evil  ac- 
tJoDB — is  a  representation,  an  image  in  the  formal,  of  the  fact  of  the 
actual.  This  is  just  an  instance  of  the  formal  :  the  negation  being  the 
foctto  us. 

We  have  to  come  to  look  upon  suffering  as  love,  as  the  means  of  re- 
demption ;  not  truly  punitive,  but  only  formally  so.      It  is  not  evil ; 

that  we  think  so  is  an  illusioa ;  but  this  very  feeling  of  ours  ia  a  iQ^aiu 
whereby  our  redemption  from  hell  is  rendered  possible. 

Candlish  says :  '  Tlieology,  or  tbe  knowledge  of  God,  unquestionably 
opens  a  new  sphere  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  man.  But  is  It  not  a 
sphere  in  wh  the  radical  and  essential  principles  both  of  te^slatioa  and 
cf  ethics  are  as  applicable  and  operative  as  in  the  lower  sphere  of  man's 
walk  among  bis  fellows  ?'  This  means :  is  it  not  a  sphere  of  the  same 
temporalness,  the  same  physiealneBa  ?  Certainly  not ;  it  is  a  sphere  of 
the  actual  and  eternal ;  in  wh  time  is  not;  in  wh  passion  is  not.  This 
is  what  men  fail  to  eee.  The  redemption,  tbe  new  creation,  tbe 
eternal  life  given,  consists  in  taking  us  out  of  this  sphere  of  tbe  phj. 
sical,  and  raising  us  into  a  new  one  ;  in  curing  us  of  treating  the  actnal 
a  priori,  and  as  if  physical.  For  while  we  are  under  these  physical 
principles  we  cannot  be  truly  redeemed,  i.  e.  delivered  from  the  bond- 
age of  self-regard.  We  want  to  be  saved  ftom  that  actual,  eternal  jiunish- 
ment,  wh  consista  in  doing  as  we  like  ;  from  that  death  wb  is  in  regard- 
ing self.  What  we  want  men  to  feel  when  awakened  is,  not  that  God  is 
going  to  punish  them  ;  we  want  them  to  love  Him,  and  cease  thinking 
about  themselves  ;  to  feel  that  all  that  past  life  of  theirs  was  in  truth 
God  sacrificing  Himself  for  them;  and  that  these  feelings  of  theirs, 
these  evils  they  are  conscious  of,  are  the  very  means  of  their  redemp- 
tion.    Bo  they  would  certainly  believe  on  Christ ;  they  would   fed  JtyB 
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could  be  no  otherwise,  and  would  not  ask  for  evidence.     The  power  of 
such  views  as  Candlish's  against  such  as  Maurice's  is  just  the  power 
of  the  phenomenal  over  the  actual,  of  our  tendency  to  introduce  our 
physical  (a  priori)  conceptions,  to  bring  the  actual  under  the  sphere  of 
the  intellectual.     It  is  just  such  as  the  doctrine  of  a  real  matter  has 
against  actualism.     And  indeed  the  current  theology  is  bound  up  with 
the  belief  in  an  actually  existing  matter.     The  theological  battle  may 
be  fought,  is  fought,  on  that  metaphysical  ground.      It  involves  God  as 
acting  truly  in  time.     The  question  is  of  His  eternity  ;  whether  it  is  to 
be  to  us  a  physical  notion,  or  actual — a  fact. 

In  reference  to  this,  think  of  the  Old  Testament.     Is  not  this  just  its 
character  ?     It  dealt  with  man  upon  this  physical  (intellectual,  sensa- 
tional) ground,  but  consistently.     It  is  a  type  to  us  of  how  we  should 
think  upon  such  ground.   Our  theology  to  be  practically  consistent  with 
its  theoretical  basis,  shd  be  Judaism  :  temporal,  and  no  more.     The 
Kew  Testament,  revealing  to  us,  and  dealing  with,  the  actual,  intro- 
duces an  entire  change  of  basis  and  conception.     '  The  natural  man 
comprehendeth    not,*  &c.     This  is    what  we  find :    men  do  not  un- 
derstand what  is  meant   by  heaven,  hell,  eternal,  for  these  demand  not 
an  intellectual  but  an  actual  disceroment.     So  from  our  introducing  the 
physical  (intellectual)  regard  instead  of  the  actual  into  the  statements 
of  the  New  Testament,  have  arisen  the  wonderful  systems  of  *  ideas,' 
and  confusion  of  doctrines,  and  theologies,  and  essential  and  non-essen- 
tial truths,  which  constitute  (the  theory  and  external  aspect  of)  our 
Christianity — of  wh  the  everlasting- misery  doctrine  is  chief  and  type. 
It  all  arises  from  this  :  that  the  subjects  themselves  cannot  be  grasped 
ia  this  way,  cannot  be  known  a  priori,  but  only  experimentally.     Men 
have  tried  the  actual  a  priori  first ;  even  as  they  tried  the  material-  a 
priori  first ;  and  they  fail  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  reason 
also.     It  is  just  as  right ;  only  by  such  trial  and  such  failure  could  suc- 
cess come.     The  New  Testament  is  to  our  theology  as  nature  was  to 
the  ancient  science.     The  theology  exists  because  of  it,  and  is  profess- 
edly founded  upon  it ;  but  by  no  means  corresponds  to  it.      It  is  an  a- 
priori  science,  not  founded  on  induction  and  made  to  correspond  to  the 
Bible  ;  but  built  up  of  our  own  notions.     And  in  favor  'of  it  may  be 
urged  just  such  things  as  in  favor  of  the  old  science.     "We  have  done 
our  best,  we  have  examined,  &c.;  just  as  they  did  nature.     How  could 
we  know  that  our  necessary  notions  would  not  do  ?  how,  except  by 
finding  the  failure  ?     I  say,  let  us  not  bring  our  notions  to  the  Bible  (to 
be  tested,  &c.);  but  take  them  from  the  Bible:  let  us  do  as  we  have 
learnt  to  do  with  respect  to  nature.      For  the  Bible  is  above  our  con- 
ceptions, just  as  nature  is.     These  'moral  relations,'  Ac,  that  we  fancy 
are  the  true  existences,  facts  of  our  Being,  are  like  the  abstractions  of 
the  ancients ;  they  are  not  facts  at  all,  only  what  we  necessarily  per- 
ceive by  virtue  of  the  facts,  and  our  relation  to  them.      But  there  has 
been  plenty  of  time  for  this  wrongness ;  there  is  no  loss ;  men  have 
not  been  going  to  utter  ruin  and  'hell'  all  this  time  ;  God  can  afford  to 
wait ;  and  this  very  process  is  man's  redemption. 

I  say  now :  put  aside  our  ideas  about  God  as  Judge,  Lawgiver, 
Father,  or  anything  else ;  and  let  us  see  what  the  Bible  says — not  what 
we  must  think  or  conceive — my  conceptions  are  exactly  the  things 
that  will  not  do  for  me  ;  I  want  a  higher  knowledge,  even  an  actual ; 
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cftL  the  Bible  fbow  me  a  way  to  attain  it  ?  Men  oonfonnd  aeme  of 
Ifiil*  Slid  5*nre  of  ill-desert ;'  thi=*  i?  the  stronghold  of  the  natritiTe  or 
Lvpotr.'-ticisl  theolojT}'.  This  5fn?e  of  ill-desert  applies  to  sinfiil  feel- 
2L;:-  CI  d'.fd=  wh  are  in  time  or  physical,  formal ;  and  demands  phy- 
ti'.Sil,  iomial.  i.  e.  fren-ational  puni.-hment.  "We  must  go  farther  bac1c« 
aLG  -ee  the  s-inful  I'leing. 

3If  L  will  and  rmi-t  inuintain  a  vicarious  punishment,  a  forensic  pro- 
cetdiLjf  such  ar  is  in  the  e«?t  ntial  tenet  of  orthodoxy,  while  they  think 
th<LV  are  not  puni*h<d  in  this  world.     Make  them  see  that  this  is  the 
pi.iii-hment,  the  eternal  damnation  from  wh  Christ  saves  them  ;  thatil 
IS  not  po^-tponed,  and  not  possibly  remitted  altogether,   and  then  this 
Bub-titution  theory  falls.  And  then  as  for  the  punishment  of  men's  evil 
deeds  and  feelings — that  for  wh  we  have  consciousness  of  ill-desert — 
these,  as  temporal  or  physical,  liave  also  their  punishment.     This  tooii 
inflicted,  and  to  the  full ;  sinning  does  work  misery  ;  Christ  does  not 
relieve  men  from  this  punishment  of  sin  ;  a  man  who  sows  evil  reapi 
evil' just  as  much  the  best  Christian  as  any  other  man.       It  is  tlia 
eternal,  the  actual  punishment,  the  damnation  or  wickedness,  from  trh 
Christ  saves  us,  from  wh  we  must  be  saved  or  are  utterly  undone.  Tin 
other  sen<;ational  physical  punishment  wo  can  hear — nay,  must  hear— 
by  that  (in  part)  our  salvation  is  made  possible. 

How  the  doctrine  of  successive  earthly  lives  comes  in  here.  Firstiii 
showing  the  salvation  ;  wh  not  being  a  matter  connected  with  doctrineii 
&c.,  but  of  actual  fact,  naturally  leads  our  thoughts  on  so.  Second, ii 
connection  with  this  physical  punishment  for  evil  deeds  :  some  men  ii 
this  life  seem  to  escape  this  due  reward  of  their  deeds ;  for  them  t 
second  life  supplies  exactly  what  the  case  demands.  And  in  general 
this  recognition  of  the  two  puni&hmcnts — the  actual  damnation  fromirii 
Christ  saves  us  (eternal},  and  the  physical  or  temporal  wh  all  men  beir 
— throws  a  light  on  the  language  of  scripture.  God  saves  from  etenul 
punishment ;  but  He  renders  to  all  a  due  reward  for  their  deeds. 
lliink  of  this:  it  is  of  their  deeds  He  renders  to  them  the  reward; 
absolutely  I  take  it,  and  without  any  exception  on  any  ground.  To  ill 
men  is  rendered  th(?  reward  <.f  their  deeds ;  this  relates  to  the  physieili 
not  to  the  eternal  from  wh  we  are  saved.  (Is  this  the  few  and  many 
stripes?) 

And  now  we  see  God's  discipline  and  loving  care  of  all  men  in  thii 
respect.  He  uses  these  sufferings  as  means  of  healing  and  i>erfectnig^ 
alike  those  who  are  saved  by  Christ  and  who  arc  not.     This  is  whi4 
we  recognize  as  God's  dealing  with  His  children  to  sanctify  them  by 
suffering,  as  corrective  discipline ;  not  damnation,  wh  is  not  corzectivi 
but  eternal.     It  is  that  from  wh  we  must  be  saved.      As  personal  vs 
are  related  to  God  in  respect  to  these  temporal  sins,  these  sensational 
punishments ;  these  He  inflicts  as  a  father,  and  wo  see  how  they  an 
fatherly.  There  is  no  difliculty  about  them  when  we  see  that  the  woiU 
is  Bayed,  that  all  humanity  is  redeemed.     This  is  what  I  have  said  n- 
specting  suffering  being  a  means  of  redemption :  this  is  God's  penonil 
fatherly  chastisement.     But  the  judicial  (if  we  must  have  such  an  idei^l 
though  it  seems  as  if  it  were  better  without),  or  eternal,  is  difFeient 
from  this.     That  is  utter  awful  blackness  and  darkness,  unredeemed 
by  any  gleam  of  light.     That  is  not  mercy  in  disguise,  no  loving ohai- 1 
tisement ;  that  is  the  eternal  death,  from  wh  by  the  death  of  God's  owl 


pon  men  must  be  redeemed.     The  Bible  thus  represents  the  two  formb 
of  punishment ;  we  are  perplexed  because  we  recognize  only  one,  and 
try  to  make  that  answer  for  both.     Is  there  here  the  relation  for  jusM 
fication  and  sanctification  ?      Justification  ip  salvation  from  damnation  ; 
sanctification,  from  doing  evil  deeds.    So  justification  is  seen  as  distinct 
and  primary ;  it   comes  first ;  being  justified  we  must  be  sanctified ; 
when  saved  frora  dainnation  we  must  be  saved  from  passion. 

All  this  error,  and  hypothesis,  and  wrongness,  is  the  necessary  and 
only  meibs  by  wh  our  deadness  can  be  removed.  That  is  what  it  ex- 
ists for — to  teach  us  to  know  this  unknown  fact:  that  sin  is  damnation. 
Now  there  must  be  a  parallel  to  this  in  the  intellectual ;  the  unknown 
fact  must  make  us  think  of  something  known,  and  construct  a  hypoth- 
esis of  wh  it  is  the  basis,  and  yet  only  appropriate  in  some  respects  to 
the  other  fact ;  and  so  must  come  the  revelation. 

I  must  trace  the  feequelice  here ;  how  the  physical  or  temporal  sin— 
'fiinftil  deeds — is  punishment  of  actual ;  how  sufiering  is  punishment  of 
the  physical  sin.  Actual  sin  has  actual  punishment — this  being  physical 
din  ;  wh  has  physical  punifehment — this  being  pain  ;  both  punishments 
being  eflPect  by  love.  Ca]i  one  see  here  the  relation  of  the  formal,  of  the 
image,  to  the  fact,  or  ad;u^l  ?  How  the  one  is  from  the  other,  and  re- 
presenting that  other  ? 

We  have  to  see  that  sacrifice  is  the  one  fact ;  not  peculiar  and  special 
in  relation  to  our  sin,  As  orthodoxy  represents  it.  And  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  saci-ifice  has  reference  solely  to  sin ;  for  only  by  the  (existence  of 
sin  is  that  negation  by  virtue  of  wh  the  actual  is  self-sacrifice.  From  the 
actual  punishmicnt  there  must  be  actual  redemption  or  salvation  ;  i.  e. 
by  love,  by  oar  own  act ;  the  state  is  one  of  such  *  act.' 

It  is  impbssible  that  God  should  let  sin  continue:  He  must  des- 
troy it. 

Surely  the  'eternal  punishment'  is  selfishness  ?    We  bear  the  punish- 
ment of  our  sins,  the  temporal,  the  sensational.     I  remember  no  pas- 
sage in  wh  any  intimation  is  given  thst  Christ  slaves  us  from  the  pun- 
ishment of  our  dins.     He  saves  His  people  from  their  sins  ;  He  bore  otir 
sins,  was  made  sin  that  we  might  be  made  righteous,  takes  away  sin. 
(I  think  no  bne  would,  on  reflecting,  quote  *  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  Him'  to  this  point.)  God  rendiers  to  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  works ;  every  man  bears  his  iniquity  ;  &c.     Yet  there  seems 
to  be  some  intimatioii  of  God's  forgiving  sins  in  this  sense,  as  a  father, 
pardoning  and  putting  away,  and  not  letting  the  due  reward  come  upon 
us — relating  not  to  the  eternal  but  to  the  *  secondary'  or  parental.  And 
do  we  not  see  it  so  in  fact  P     God  forgiving  sin,  men  becoming  better 
men,  esciaping  pnnishiiient  that  might  have  seemed  inevitable,  and  was 
certainly   deserved.     God  punishing,  and  forgiving,  and  redeeming. 
These  are  the  facts  of  our  daily  life — with  wh  the  Bible  seems  to  us  to 
have  so  little  to  do.  We  must  above  all  things  be  on  our  guard  against 
turning  the  Bible  over  to  the  future.     It  speaks  of  the  present — either 
the  actual  or  the  physical. — Let  me  trace  in  this  world  what  the  Bible 
says  about  God's  dealing  with  sins. 

It  is  no  new  distinction  that  I  seek  to  introduce ;  but  that  inost  fa- 
miliar one  of  eternal  punishment,  and  the  temporal  chastisement  in  wh 
God  deals  with  us  in  love  as  a  father  fqr  our  good.     But  I  say  this 
latter  includes  all  the  sensational,  all  suffering  whatsoever,  and  applie 
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v^  ail  c;«?ri.  hotL  the  .^aved  and  the  not  saved.     Our  dead  conscienoei 

'w.'-.^rr^T-  :j.r  h'^r^: :  thft  justice  wh  the  universe  demands  is  actual,  not 
a.r' -;*:.! •-,:, /I  L     .Vj  I   --f:*:  liow  th<f  niisorv  from  sin — what  bad  men  look   , 
r.rft^.'i  :o  "RitTi  -urh  dnrail — U  love  also.     These  punishments,  &C.9  are 
7c;.;j-  -i.-^  OI'l  T»-tani»:nl  .""pf-'aks  of,  tli<?  sphere  with  wh  it  appears   to 
^.^.a',,  ^l-.ri-:  ii,:A  *rriiir»ly.     The  N(fW  Testament  includes  the  Old;  but  it 
mi-:.:  u.-:  fH'iaul  b^:-;irlt.-s.     It  i»  a»  the  vcTtvbrate  is  to  the  invertebrate; 
•f.^  :*r-.t  i-  d»v*Iojiwl  up  to  a  new  and  higher  form ;  and  another  is  ad- 
d^i  Torrf.-fi'^jriiii.'jjr  to  the  first,  hut  that  also  higher  and  more  perfect. 

J  f'lrj  j.fji  xi\i-ixu  to  .SHV  that  all  nufftM-irig  is  necessarily  punishment  for 
pitr'.lf:  Afz.r  'lilt.     For  l>«sidos  all  else  that  might  be  said,  I  recognize  be- 
ir.'j  -rVrrificMd  for  others.     But  it  nnist  be  remembered  that  the  fact  of 
r*^:..r':  ;ilto^.-th*;r  i-  actual ;  it  is  moral,  not  mere  physical  necessity; 
tr.i.f  i-  but  a  nio«h:  in  wh  we  perceive  tfiat.     The  truest  way  is  to  recog- 
nize: the  actualnes-!,  the  moral  relation  ;  wh  becomes  erroneous  only 
wh^n  it  J?  put  into  oppo.sition  to  the  natural  laws,  as  if  it  were  another 
thin^.  over-ruliri;;  and  ai)art.    It  is  the  fact ;  and  the  laws  of  nature  are 
the  form  in  wh  alone  we  can  see  the  fact ;  the  case  becomes  simple  when 
so  aeen. 

Were  I  note  again  a  beauty  of  instinct — in  the  orthodox  view,  that 
the  et'-rnal  puni-huient  is  not  remedial,  not  discipline  merely;  and  that 
it  fUf*:-.  not  cea>e,  that  it  needs  to  be  redeemed  and  saved  from — ^not  by 
ourrelve^.  not  by  the  course  of  events,  but  by  the  very  self-sacrifice  of 
C/vl — r,r  we  an*  utt<Tly  lost.  All  punishment  being  brought  into  merely 
corrective  di.-cipline  dcnis  not  answer  to  the  case. 

So  the  instinct — we  not  n»cogniziiig  the  eternal  as  actual — ^runs  into 
everla-ting  torment,  or  destruction,  i.  e.  litenil  ending ;  wh  latter  will 
not  do  b«*ea?ir!e  the  Bible  sp(jaks  otherwise.     The  entire  progress  of  all 
the.Tr*  conceptions   may  be  sQvn  :  how  they  must  have  been,  what  they 
answer  to,  and  by  what  courses  of  thought  they  have  arisen. 
Certainly  et«'rnal  j)unishnierit,  the  actual,  the  being  sinful,  the  damnation, 
hi  not  corrftctivt;  or  r<*me(lial ;  it  demands  a  sacrifice.     It  itself  is   pe- 
ual  and  ultimate  (we  might  say  it  was  judicial  if  the  term  did  not  seem 
too  small;.     AV(!  must  be  saved  by  Christ  or  we  can  never  be  saved; 
this  eternal  has  no  ceasing  in  it,  damnation  no  tendency  to  make  good. 
I  low  can  a  man  save;  himself  from  selfishness,  or  be  saved,  except  by 
sa^Tifice,  by  self-sacrifice/     For  observe  :  even  on  the  orthodox  view 
Christ's  >a<:rifice  could  not  truly  save  us,  except  by  being  self-sacrifice; 
for  otherwise,  how  nnu:li  soever  the  penalty  had  been  infiicted  on  TTini^ 
it  could  not  nuike  us  love. 

1)0  I  not  thus  arrive  at  a  view  in  which  I  may  re-affirm  the  wrath  of 
God  as  producing,  constituting,  damnation  ?      God's  love  acting  on  as 
in  our  selfishness  constitutes  the  damnation,  the  sin. 

I  maintain  that  the  unredeemed  state  is  not  freedom ;  that  man  is  not 
free  to  be  sinful ;  it  is  his  bondage.     Doing  as  he  likes,  of  course  he  de- 
serves to  be  punished,  and  is  punished.     But   the  true  punishment  is 
that  very  liondage ;  because  man  is  wicked  God  has  delivered  him  into 
slavery,  punishing  him  so ;  and  will  only  deliver  him  by  the  death  of 
His  own  Son.     And  then  if  the  question  be  asked  :  but  is  this  man's 
own  fault,  or  his  misfortune ;  I  observe  first  that  we  are  trying  to  bring 
the  eternal  into  the  intellect,  and  cannot  get  right  so.    And  next  that 
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this  very  idea  of  free-will  wh  we  wish  to  apply  to  that  doing  as  we  like, 
itself  comes  out  of  the  inertia,  means  the  bondage,  is  inapplicable.     If 
we  mean  :  is  it  the  result  of  man's  doing  as  he  likes — I  say,  no ;  it  is 
the  cause  of  it.     It  comes  before  the  death,  not  after ;  it  is  not  in  time. 
It  is  that  very  thing  that  constitutes  him  wicked  or  selfish,  and  makes 
him  do  as  he  likes;  it  is  guilt  in  a  profounder,  deeper  sense — actual, 
not  physical — what  we  must  be  content  to  feel  and  know,  not  to  say.  It 
is  not  stealing,  lying,  drinking,  cheating,  nor  all  together ;  it  is  not-love; 
it  is  that  negation,  that  (actual)  not-being,  wh   constitutes  the  '  I,'  the 
self-regard,  and  makes  me  necessarily  be  a  'free  agent,'  as  we  say ;  makes 
me  do,  not  the  right  thing,  but  that  wh  I  prefer  or  choose. 

Think  of  translation — the  very  body  wh  we  perceive  as  material  be- 
coming not  material,  and  shown  to  us  as  more  truly  that  wh  is.  I  must 
look  at  it  so.  The  doctrine  of  translation  of  this  very  body  surely  is  an 
insight  into  the  non-true-existence  of  matter. 

Surely  faith  can   be  productive  only  of  subjective  change,  its  objects 
must  be  facts.     Surely  God  has  forgiven  us,  Christ  has  borne  our  pun- 
ishment ;  else  what  is  there  to  believe  ?     Now  if  we  believe,  we  are 
saved ;  it  makes  that  difference  in  us  wh  constitutes  salvation.     So  of 
course  we  are  saved  by  faith.     [The  orthodox  view  makes  us  saved  on 
account  of  faith,  not  by  it ;  it  is  to  this  that  the  moral  objections  are 
raised.]     Either  Christ  has  borne  our  sins,  or  not :  if  He  has,  then  there 
is  a  fact  for  belief.     And  surely,  if  so,  the  punishment  is  not  infiicted 
again  on  me. 

Does  Christ's  suffering  not  take  away  the  fresh  guilt  of  rejecting  Him? 
Then  how  can  we  be  sure  that  it  takes  away  the  guilt  of  rejecting  Him 
at  all  ?  how  be  sure  of  the  past  ?     Of  course  Christ's  death  saves  us 
from  the  punishment  of  refusing  to  believe  on  Him.     It  suffices  for  this 
guilt  as  for  all  other.     Surely  we  are  in  confusion  respecting  the  dam- 
nation from  wh   Christ  saves  us,  and  the  punishment  of  transgressions 
wh  God  inflicts  certainly  on  every  man  that  doeth  evil.      By  believing, 
we  are  saved  from  the  damnation  ;  also  from  the  sins,  and  so  from  their 
punishment  too.     Think  respecting  that  sin  of  wh  damnation  is  the  pun- 
ishment ;  whether  it  is  transgressions,  as  'sins'  are.     Is  it  not  of  an  al- 
together different  category  ?     As  a  person,  i.  e.  as  in  time,  really,  or 
thingally,  God  has  put  our  punishment  on  Christ ;  and  so  we,  believing, 
are   saved   from   damnation;  the   error   is   in   misinterpreting  damna- 
tion. 

The  difficulty  about  the  present  inspiration  of  believers  comes  from 
putting  the  whole  affiair  into  a  hnman  mode  ;  inspiration  goes  with  the 
life;  it  is  part  of  it ;  having  life  from  Christ  we  must  be  inspired — we 
know.     And  our  inspiration  is  of  course  the  same  as  that  of  the  script- 
ural writers ;  their  inspiration  was  that  they  were  made  alive  ;  it  was 
not  intellectual,  nor  is  ours.     How  simple  it  would  have  been  if  instead 
of  beginning  a  long  way  off  we  had  commenced  from  the  present.     We 
are  inspired ;  but  we  know  our  inspiration  does  not  guard  us  from  error; 
i.  e.  is  not  intellectual ;  it  is  a  fact  of  life  in  the  actual  Being ;  it  belongs 
not  to  the  physical  or  mental,  but  to  the  spiritual.     Thence  we  know 
what  was  that  old  inspiration;  it  guided  into  truth — not  correct  opinions; 
but  actual  truth.     It  is  for  this  the  errors  in  matters  of  'opinion'  or  of 
physical  relation  are  in  the  Bible — ^to  make  us  learn  what  true  inspira- 
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tioD  is,  and  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  relative  but  of  the  actual.  Bat 
do  I  not  thus  lose  my  hold  of  the  facts  of  the  Bible  ?  Even  of  ChriBt  a 
existence  as  a  mini?  &c.  I  think  not,  but  will  pursue  this. — There  is 
here  the  same  error  as  in  our  science;  we  begin  a  long  way  oflF  instead  of 
from  that  wh  is  present  and  in  ourselves,  We  assume  a  material  world, 
and  then  ask  how  it  produces  our  sensations ;  instead  of  starting  from 
sensations  and  tracing  how  from  them  the  p<TCoj)tion8  arise.  It  is  only  in 
the  present  that  we  can  lay  hohl  of  the  fact  at  all. 

The  difficulty  about  inspiration  comes  from  men  thinking  that  religion 
has  to  do  with  opinions,  that  they  must  have  intellectual  views    right. 
No  matter  what  you  believe,  this   book  can  give  you  life  ;  for  it  will 
make  you  'believe  in  Clirist,'  see  God  to  be  self-sacrifice;  know  Him; 
i.  e.  love  Him;  be  one  with  Him,  sacrificing  your  own  self  too. 

It  is  no  matter  about  inspiration  i.i  any  otiior  sense.      Inspired  men, 
i.  e.  living  (breathing)  men,  wrote  it,  and  it  gives  us  life,  and  that  is 
enough.     As  for  the*  facts  of  Christ's  life,  and  death,  and  words,  Ac.,  we 
receive  them,  not  as  inspired  but  as  rej)orted  on  reliable  testimony.  They 
were  inspired  'living'   men  :  that   they  w(^re  living  is  clear  enough  ;  this 
needs  no  proof,  when  we  see  what  they  did  and  said.     Now,  how^  were 
they  made  alive  ?     Surely  they  tell  us  trnly  when  they  say  it  was  by 
Christ.       Christ  made  them  alive  ;  and  us  througli  their  words.      Then 
was  Christ  the  life  of  the  world.      It  wjvs  simple  matter  of  fact  when 
He  said  He  gpve  His  life  for  the  life  of  men.    And  so  Beiug — God — ^was 
necessarily  in  Ilim ;  the  actual  was  there ;  and  is  in   us,  in  all  who  parr 
take  of  this  life,  this  Being.     There  is  no  question  of  evidences;  it  is 
fact ;  this  day  is  this  scrij)ture  fulfilled  in  our  hearts,  and  in  our  sight. 
As  for  messages  from  (iod  delivered  by  iniholy  men — Balaam,    &c. — 
what  are  these  ?     Sun*ly  nu  a  par  with  material  miracles  ;  both  are  phy« 
sical ;  perhaps  ^igns,  but   not  possibly  the  fact  of  Divine  inspiration. 
Prophecy  and  miracle  go   well  together ;  but  inspiration  means  the  ac- 
tual life,  and  is  spiritual,  not  intellectual. 

The  entire  turning  point   of  Christ's  divinity  and  sacrifical,  expiatory 
suffering,  lies  in  our  seeing  the  death  of  man.    This  renders  it  necessary^ 
places  it  at  once  in  the  necessary  order  of  things.     But  when  this  is 
not  seen,  we  must  come  either  to  onr  forensic  orthodoxy  (hypothesis), 
or  to  the  denial  of  expiation  (anticipation) — the  j)olar  results  of  that 
ignorance,  or  negation   of  the  death.     These  are  married  in  the  fact. 
Both  are  denied,  yet  both  affirmed,  in  self-sacrifice,  in  the  giving  up  self  • 
for  a  higher  Being.     Is  not  this  the  idea  of  all  self-sacrifice  ?     This 
marriage,  union  with  the  polar  opposite,  is  giving  up  self  for  truer, 
higher  Being.     And,  maiTcllous  though  it  seem,  it  is  union  of  creature 
and  Creator  ;  all  these  interpretations,  or  polar  unions  (material  and  men- 
tal), are  images  merely  of  tlie  actual — jdma  from  the  fact.     Thus   do   I 
not  see  how  there  must  be  just  this  phu  to  us  ?      Life,  divergence,  or 
nutrition — this  is  creation  ;  and  interpretation,  union  of  the  two  in  one, 
self-sacrifice — tisis  is  redeinj)tii)n.     The  fact  not  being  seen,   necessarily 
the  j»hn  is  in  all  these  forms — inert  and  various,  because  in  time. 

And  see  how  beautifully  the  nutrition  itself  is  none  the  less  func- 
tion, none  the  less  self-sacrifice  ;  it  is  only  two  views  of  one  fact ;  each- 
is  each.  We  have  the  one  fact  of  self-sacrifice,  wh  is  alike  creation 
a'^d  redemption ;  redemption  of  some  is  creation  in  respect  to    oth<||r«« 
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So  I  see  by  our  self-sacrifioe  we  are  creators;  our  redemption  is  creation 
of  other  'creature* — to  be  redeemed,  so  causing  creation  again.     It  is 
the  eternaL  seen  thus  as  in  time,  and  necessarily.     Here  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Elohira.     The  creature  ceases  not,   only  the  form  ;  none  less 
creature  is  there  because  any  given  creature  is  united  to  God,  becomes 
one  with  Him.    This  'personality*  is  the  form  of  the  creature  ;  there  is 
ever  other  personal,  other  creature,  other  redemption  :  i.e.  this  is  how 
it  is  as  seen  in  time.     So  it  is  as  if  in  being  redeemed,  in  self-sacrifice, 
in  becoming  one  with  God,  the  creature  truly  gave  up  his  Being  as 
creature  for  (or  to  become)  another  creature.  Is  it  not  a  pretty  thought? 
Does  it  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  our  conscious,  enjoying,  heaven  ? 
"We  give  up  our  creatural  enjoying  *  life  ;*  but  it  is  not  lost ;  we  become 
so  creators — is  it  not  what  we  would  wish  ?     Nay,  is  there  not  an  in- 
finite and  awful  glory  in  it  ?     We  become  creators,  Elohim  ;  so  we 
know  Q-od,  in  that  we  know  the  true  Being  of  God.     God  being  the 
creator,  to  be  creator  is  to  be  one  with  Him ;  to  be  one  with  Him  is  to 
be  creator.      Here,  in  true  self-sacrifice,  in  heaven,  we  know  what  it  is 
to  be  Divine,  we  share  the  creative  Being.      Do  we  want  to  know  what 
creation  is  ?     Here,  in  self-sacrifice  it  is :  to  he  is  to  be  creator.     That 
is  God-i-that  wh  is  seen  in  Christ.     Surely  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Elohim.     Nay,  may  not  that  happiness  be  in  store  for  us :  to^know  our- 
selves as  creators  ;  to  see  our  creature -being  given  to  another  race  by 
our  union  with  God ;  to  watch  over  a  new  race,  even  as  the  Elohim 
watched  over  us  ?     '  Man  has  become  as  one  of  us,  knowing  good  and 
evil.'     This  Uiey  too  had  paased  through  ;  they  knew  what  it  was,  as 
we  shd  do. 

Do  I  not  seem  to  get  back  consciousness  into  the  eternal  ?  my  sup^ 
pression  coming  to  its  re-affirmation  ;  not  of  a  creature  consciousness, 
but  as  it  were  a  Divine.     Would  it  not  be  a  delight  to  see  that  oar 
creature  Being,  our  happy  life,  our  powers,  our  hopes,  our  discipline, 
our  redemption,  was  become  another^s;  our  free  gift  to  him  ;  given  to  us* 
by  God  to  be  so  given  ;  our  Being  no  longer,  but  his,  therein  only 
truly  ours.     Here  is  the  spiritual  organization ;  it  is  by  self-sacrifice  of 
every  creature. 

Is  it  not  a  marvel,  what  the*  universe  becomes  to  us  thus  ?  Yet  not  a 
marvel ;  is  it  not  what  must  be?  This  is  (spiritual)  induction  as  op- 
posed to  a  priori. 

Thus  do  not  I  advance  towards  seeing  another  thing  that  has  been  a 
difficulty  to  me?   May  I  not  think  of  all  created  Beings  as  such,  aslike- 
man's,  and  say,  '  no  sin  no  creature  ?'     Even  such  miserable,  sinM, 
terrible  existence,  we  need  not  shudder  at :  even  this'  is  welcome.     Not 
as  we  see  and  feel  it  indeed  (perceive  and  are  conscious);  it  is  not  so ; 
we  need  only  see  and  know  the  fact-  of  it  to  see  it  full  of  eternal  glory. 
Yes,  there  may  he  eternally  this  Being,  but  not  this  illusion.     All  the 
fact  may  be  eternal :  yes,  and  the  illusion  too;  the  ignorance  as  means  to 
knowing.     It  is  no  true  evil  that  their  shd  be  this  illusion,  this  consoi-' 
ous  evil,  this  felt  evil,  suflTering  [and  sin].     This  is  no  true  evil ;  this 
is  the  very  fact  of  love  ;  it  is  creation.  Thus  Being-is  given  to  persons, 
made  to  be  not  God's  alone  but  universally  distributed.     This  means 
love,  self-sacrifice,  or  creature  Being. — I  see  self*  sacrifice  is  <^ealure 
Being;  it  is  Being  imparted;  limited  to  brothers'.  No  harm  is  in 'this ' 
Hlosien  wh  we  call  sin  and :  misery: 


On  thie  perception  all  thoBC  objections  to  Christianity  digappear  wsl 
dwell  on  the  unlikelihood  of  God  comiug  into  human  form,  for  such  ft  "L 
Bmall  world,  &c.     They  rest  on  the  assiiniptinn  of  the  Inie  existence  of  ^ 
the  phn.     [Both  theoretically  and  praeticallytbey  are  like  tlio  puzzles 
about  'aUiniate  properties';  they  cannot  he  eolred,  and  jet  do  not  hinder 
belief  and  action].     The  difflrulty  is  in  two  assumptions  of  phn  aefact: 
first  with  regard  to  God;  it  asBumeB  Him  aa  a  person,  &c.  ;  not  seeing 
Him  as  infinite  Being;  and  that  where  true  Being  is  there  He  mustb 
and  where  He  ia  there  in  necessarily  true  action  ;  i.  e.  if  in  ft  pcnon,  I 
self-sacrifice.     Second  with  regard  to  'this  world,'  as  being  so  ftmall,    ' 
&c,i  we  assume  that  the  appearance  to  us  is  the  (act.    The  fact  (at  God 
or  Being)  necessites  the  furm  of  Christ's  incLirnation. 

Now  to  go  back  ;  1  say  the  forensic  idea  is  hypothes 
from  our  not  perceiving  the  fact ;  the  denial  of  it.  i.  e.  of  expiatioD,  i 
anticipation,  is  denial  of  hypothesis  without  supplying  fact. 
hypothesis,  self-assertion :  woman  is  anticipation,  self-sacrifice  in  a  ' 
physical  sense ;  physical  sympathy,  or  se I f-ubn elation  ;  but  not  the 
true  spiritual  love  ;  denial  of  hypothesis  without  introducing  fact. 
Man's  self-assertion  must  be  excluded,  not  by  woman's  physical  eja 
pathy  alone,  but  by  true  love,  which,  including  that,  yet  causes  It  to  ■ 
be  no  longer  a  mere  negation. 

I  say  :  the  death  of  man  not  being  seen,  and  therein  the  truer  mee 
ing  and  necessity  of  Christ's  dying  for  man,  to  save  him  from  death  « 
damnation,  necessarily  there  has  been  the  invention  of  this  supposed 
forensic  procedure.     This  is  most  evidently  human,  and  not  the  fact;  i 
it  places  God  in  lime  ;  doing  first  oue  thing  and  then  another  ;  it  sop* 
poses  Him  ili_ll  uprrigl  fthwrgrtrr  a?  minister  to  a  law  higher  tjiau  him- 
self.    This  is  just  like  our  ideas  :  law  higher  than  Being.      It  is  the 
old  fate,  only  elevated  to  be  moral.     The. fate  was  to  the  '  intelligible' 
world,  what  our  law  above   God  or  Love  is-to  the  separate  spiritual 
world.     This  separateness  is.tbe  cause;  '  fate  ^">^t  with  the     "   '  '"' 

' ith  the  separate  spiritual. 

law  is  from  the  'not.'  i 

It  is  very  instructive  to  see  how  we  place  God  under  law  in  oar  a 
thodosy.     It  is  better  to  the  moral  sense  than  arbitraridess  ; 
fate  is  better  than  chance  to  the  intellect.     But  it  showk  how  wej 
introduced  the  negation  into  Him,  even  as  it  is  negation  p(« 
law.     Here  is  the  proof  again  that  personality  is  from  negll 
God  be  a  person  he  is  necessarily  under  law.     It  is  this  tht 
tates  our  forensic  idea — taking  phn  truly  to  be,  and  sujiposl 
personal ;  leaving  out  the  Being.     So  he  is  necessarily  a  go' 
under  law.     Here  one  sees  our  orthodoxy  belongs  to  thenegt 
not  seen  as  infinite,  made  personiU,  or  as  perceived  scientifietj 
tellectually,  is  thus.      The  hypothesis  of  a  forensic  arrangemeni 
death  of  Christ  is  necessary ;  ao  only  can  the  fact  be  I 
norance.     The  lact  (unknown)  must  be  this  phn.     Not  seeing  t 
sent  (eternal)  damnation  from  wh  Christ  saves  us  by  His  dea" 
must  suppose  a  future,  and  suppose  Christ  dying  to  save  us  fn 
anger.      But  not  only  is  this  hypothesis  necessary  ;  not  less  nee 
is  the  denial  of  it ;  nor  less  than  certain  the  interpretation.     Mei 
reject  a  hypothesis  so  manil'estly  impossible.     Hence  unitarianiani  ;M 
beano  Ibe  rejection  of  any  but  a  subjective  atonement,  by  so  many  a 
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our  best  and  most  deeply  pious  men.     The  place  and  meaning  of  this 
is  simple  ;  it  is  involved  in  our  non-perception  of  man's  death.      The 
starting  point  of  it  all  is  the  taking  this  for  the  true  Being  of  man, 
wanting  only  connection  and  perfecting.     If  so,  only  the  moral  effect  of 
Christ's  example  can  be  vanted  ;  and  \ihether  He  is  truly  God  or  not 
is  a  minor  question. 

A  new  insight  into  'anticipation*  is  given  me  here  :  it  is  ever  just  this 
legitimate  result  of  the  premises  (logical,  or  the  female).  The  supposition 
wh  ignores  the  fact,  while  it  brings  in  on  the  one  hand  a  hypothesis — 
arbitrary  and  artificial,  not  necessary  in  the  nature  of  things — on  the 
other,  by  legitimate  deduction,    conducts  to  the  anticipation.     The 
fact,  affecting  us,  though  not  *  known,'  produces  hypothesis.  -  The  ne- 
cessary deduction  from  the  supposition  wh  ignores  the  fact,  from  the 
contrary  to  fact,  leads  to  anticipation. 

Anticipation,  as  founded  so  especially  upon  the  ignorance,  answers  to 
woman's  affections  as  so  emphatically  personal.  And  do  not  I  see  an 
illustration  of  the  two-fold  polarity  in  sex  ?  Is  not  anticipation  (as 
woman)  bodily  female  and  mentally  male  ?  or  vice  versa  ?  I  think  I 
have  noted  long  ago  how,  in  the  mental  life,  ova  are  *  impregnated  '  by 
the  logical ;  i.e.  hypothesis  by  anticipation.  And  yet,  in  other  respects 
— as  denial,  i.  e.  nutrition — anticipation  is  clearly  female. 

It  is  curious  the  way  in  wh   our   divines  speak  of  the  *  imperfect ' 
theology  of  the  early  centuries  ;  patronizing  them  so  graciously.     In 
the  second  century  the  Christian  writers  had  not  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  Pauline  doctrine.     Very  likely — men  speaking  the  same  language 
that  he  wrote  in,  familiar  with,  and  partaking  all  the  same  modes  and 
habits  of  thought  wh  influenced  him ;  men  who  had  his  epistles  as  their 
only  books  (besides  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  or  only  parts  of 
it);  men  whose  immediate  predecessors  had  themselves  conversed  with 
him.      These  men  did  not  apprehend  the  true  Pauline  doctrine.     And 
they  confounded  justification  with  being  made  holy.     Strange  ;  when 
we  consider  that  the  word  means  being  made  holy.  I  suppose  *dikaios' 
is  a  just  man  ;  one  who  will  not  cheat  you  ?     Is  it  rather  possible  that 
we  do  not  quite  comprehend  Paul  ?     Christianity  was  a  different  thing 
in  those  days  ;  it  was  a  power  then  in  the  world  ;  may  not  the  reason 
be  that  they  knew  what  it  was  better  than  we.     Perhaps  they  did  con- 
found justification  with  being  made  holy ;  but  might  it  not  be  some 
compensation  if  they  were  really  made  holy  ?  Perhaps  they  did  not  see 
Christ's  death  as  a  price,  an  expiation,  as  we  do  ;  but  what  if  they 
were  made  'conformable'  to  it  ?  Which  is  the  important  thing  ?  the  un- 
derstanding or  the  Being. 

Our  opinional  Christianity  has  its  value,  necessity,  and  excuse;  it 
could  not  have  been  done  without ;  but  it  is  not  Christianity.     The 
progress  of  man's  life  has  naturally  developed  this ;  it  was  a  need- 
ful nutrition  ;  it  is  not  to  be  scorned,  but  to  be  interpreced. 
See  how  in  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  Influx  it  is  involved  that  man 
without  that  influx  of  the  Divine  is  an  empty  form ;  i.  e.  is  negation  in 
such  form  ;  a  form  of  negation — not  Being,  but  a  form  in  wh  Being  is 
to  Be.     Man's  self-sacrifice  is  Being  in  the  form  of  man,  in  the  Being 
of  man.     This  is  also  in  Emerson's  *  There  is  no  great  and  no  small,' 
&c     This  is  imaged  in  mathematics.  Tke  form  of  negation  (of  absence 
of  knowledge)  or  ftfpnbol,  is  filled  by  fact  in  the  solution. 
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'  Luther.m  oontroTeray  with  ErasmuB,  [JlfourM;* :  Mediaval  Phi-l.  p.4( 
affirmed  tiat  the  doctrine  of  tho  noturol  slavery  of  man's  will,  and  i) 
inoapseity  to  eronncipntt!  itself,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  his  teachi 
of  his  whole  affirmation.'  Striking;  for  this  is  the  doctrine  of  man's  lieatt 
The  Romanist  was  asserting  his  life — that  he  could  merit  heaven,  Ac 
So  men  now  assert  hia  life;  that  it  is  this  nature  needs  perfeotingi 
EvfT  the  advance  ia  to  see  the  dfiath  of  man ;  necessarily  so  in  religion 
as  to  see  hia  ii/«0Tancf  is  in  soieBce  or  philosophy. 

Johannes  eeema  to  hold  (p.  74)  Adum'a  oripnal  state  to  have  been 
spiritual,  and  that  the  material  is  duo  ta  tho  Fall :   '  the  original  body 
spiritual  and  immortal.'     It  appears  some  of  the  Fathers  all 
opinion.     Here  too  the  difficulty  is  in  the  belief  in  the  true  existeDoa' 
of  the  phn ;  not  seeing  that  there  i«  no  material,  save  as  phn,  and  tl 
its  reality  is  illuBion.     So  the  'being  material  like  aniimih,'  &o.,  loses- 
nil  it«  meaning ;  there  are  no  material  animals ;  there  was  no  matter 
for  Adam  to  sink  down  into.     This  is  Plato's  idea;  it  belongs  (this  en- 
tire belief  in  real  matter)  to  tho  old  ante-scientifio  period  in  which  the 
aensrs   were   never    called    in   tjuestion.     It    ia    most    anti- Baconian. 
[Tho'  liacoD  acceded  to  it,  and  so  failed  altogether  to  place  hia  doc- 
trines on  a  firm,  because  consistent,  footing.    Our  inductive  Science  is 
truly  sceptical  altogether — witness  Comte.] 
Was  there,  to  Adam,  the  piut  of  matter,  and  is  the  difference  in  its  noVi 
being  the  fact  to  us  ?  and  is  all  this  work  of  the  intellect  to  _ 
men  out  of  it :  so  redeeiiiiuif — an  illustration,  or  rather  the  fact,  of  hoi 
the  interpretation  is  re-offirmation,  restoration  (andenlargement)of  tl 
primary  instinct :  ia  a  suppression  of  that  in  this  ■material,'  bow  restorer 
aeeing  it  as  redemption,  i.  e.  self-sacrifice  ?     Then  how  was  the  fact 
Adam?  that  is  tho  point;  that  it  must  have  been  suppressed,  &c, 

Anselm  (p.  99)  notes  how  tho  enquiry  into  God  leads  to  '  nothing' 
'  without  cause,  instrument,  matter,  &c.'  How  clearly  this  ia  a  result, 
of  our  putting  negation  for  Being ;  of  course  Being  must  be  negation  to 
ua.  It  is  necessary  ;  and  conversely,  our  finding  Being  tlius  negation 
proves  to  UB  that  this  wh  we  take  for  Being,  h  negation.  \\'e  seek  tU< 
Boingi  and  find  that  it  repudiates  what  we  take  for  Being ;  of  couisa  " 
bIiowb  this  to  be  negation,  i.  e.  not  to  be.  These  are  bypothesos,  phn 
forms  of  negation,  i.  e.  forms  without  fact.  This  is  what  all  logic,  a] 
sound  judgment,  all  experience  agree  in.  Why  aro  we  so  reluctant 
admit  it  ?  why,  except  from  the  asmmption  that  the  phn  must  be, 
be  such  as  it  seems  to  us.  There  is  no  other  argument :  und  this  i 
only  no  argument  at  all,  not  only  proved  by  all  experiaLce  to  be 
phaticolly  the  wrong  position,  wh  ever  misleads,  but  in  itself  ' 
Btrably  false  and  untenable ;  because,  we  being  ignorant,  the  fact  cm. 
be  ns  it  seems  to  us.     [See  Ferrier  too,  and  aJl  the  metaphysicians,} 

[Observe  here  about  Ferrier.     He  proves   (?)  the  union  of  the 
■with  the  object  in  all  that  'is,'  but  not  therefore  necessarily  the  aai 
aclf ;  30  that  wh  is  may  vary,  must  vary  with  and  to  every  '  self  i 
cunxciousness.     This  is  very  unsatisfactory ;  and  is  as  open  to  the 
jection  of  Rubjectiveneas  as  any  other  system  whatever.     And  see  tl 
hearing  on  the  Divine  Being :  if  Uod  were  a  self,  the  union  of  thiit  a^ 
with  the  object  wd  be  the  truest  Being-     But  now  think  how  this  is 
truly  pantheism  [this  putting  phn  for  lact  with  God  in  that — or  atheism.] , 
For  beaides  the  Divine  self  there  is  nothing,  nor  can  be  any  Being,  Qodi't 
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hM  therefore,  -wiih  the  object,  is  simply  GocPb  self,  and  all  therefore  it; 
Chd,     This  self  of  ours  and  of  all  creatures  must  be  therefore  part  of 
Gk>d'8  self  (else  is  God  denied)  for  besides  His  self  is  nothing.  Or  other- 
wise, and  better  indeed,  God  having  or  being  not  a  *  self  *  at  all :  infini- 
tude,   excluding    self.     Then    comes  the  question,  how  about  Being 
with  respect  to  Him,  and  the  solution  is  very  simple  :  the  self  being  ne- 
cessarily negation,  not  God.    Thus  we  come  to  the  fact  without  the  self, 
without  any  self,  i.  e.  the  true  fact.     This  is  the  option  to  Ferrier  ;  for 
if  he  asserts  otherwise  he  has  either  God's  self  for  the  sole  fact  (pan- 
theism) or  existence  independently  of  God.     And  this  latter  is  not  to 
be  got  over ;  the  creature  cannot  be   added   besides  God,  in  the  true 
sense  of  Being  :  the  negation  must  be  introduced.     Now  Ferrier's  doc- 
trine agrees  with  mine  wholly  :  all  that  we  perceive,  all  phna,  is  the 
union  of  self  with  the  fact,  i.  e.  of  not-being ;  it  is  a  form  of  negation, 
phn  exactly  :  it  is  form  with  the  fact  left  out ;  necessarily  all  that  is  to 
or  with  self  is  so.     It  is  Being  or  fact  with  negation,  i.  e.  form  alone.] 

All  things  conspire  to  this :  we  must  give  up  assuming  that  that  wh 
appears  to  us,  is  [with  all  its  consequences,  as  to  the  self,  &c.]     This  is 
the  radical  error — that  from  the  Being  of  these  lower  things  we  can  as- 
cend to  the  higher,  the  true,  the  eternal — that  we  must  have  their  ex- 
istence  as  a  basis.     People  feel  that  if  this  temporal  and  physical  were 
denied  to  Be,  there  were  no  basis  for  iaferring  or  believing  the  Divine. 
I  see  this  now.     They  do  not  consider  the  negation  which  is  necessarily 
here.     And  especially  I  see  the  misconception  thus  :  they  have  not  con- 
sidered that  supposing  them  not  to  be,  there  still  remains  all  the  fact ; 
viz.  the  perception.     What  difference  can  our  giving  up  an  assumption 
make  ?  why,  we  only  assume  their  existence  to  account  for  this  percftp- 
tion  or  consciousness ;  therefore,  if  we  do  not  assume  it,  there  still  re- 
mains the  consciousness  to  be  accounted  for  ;  and  any  other  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  it  must  have  an  equal  certainty  ;  cannot  have  less,  (for  all 
admit  that  has  none)  ;  and  must  have  just  so  much  more  as  the  process 
by  which  it  is  inferred  or  established  is  more  legitimate  and  secure  and 
worthy.     Make  an  induction,  investigate,  examine,  do  not  assume  :  so 
we  shall  come  to  know  the  cause  of  our  consciousness.     This  is  very  in- 
teresting.    We  have  just  to  take  up  this  question  in  a  calm,  natural, 
unfrigJUened  manner.     Here  is  the  phn — the  material  world ;  the  fact—^ 
that  we  perceive  it.     Now  wh/  is  this  phn  ?  why  do  we  perceive  this  ? 
what  fact  or  *  Being  '  is  affecting  us  so  that  we  have  such  sensations, 
and,  being  in  ignorance,  must  have  inferred  such  hypotheses  ?     What  is 
that  fact  y     First,  cease  regarding  the  phn  as  fact  or  Being,  and  then 
you  may  hope  to  know  :  never  otherwise.     To  have  reason  for  believing- 
in  God,  to  have  true  knowledge  of  Him,  we  need  not  to  hold  and  affirm 
the  existence  of  the  perceived,  but  to  abandon  that  assumption  ;  it  is  a  ■ 
preliminary  condition.    That  we  perceive  it,  and  are  compelled  to  think 
it  exists  at  first,  &c. — this  is  all  good  ;  it  is  on  this  basis  all  rests ;  but 
that  is  most  different  from,  nay  emphatically  denies,  the  true  existence 
of  it.     [Besides  it  does  not  exist,  it  ceases,  it  is  an  unknown  fact,  &o.] 
We  have  to  interpret  this  phn. 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  how  besides  the  Being  there  can  be  *  nothing/ 
Starting  from  the  Being  of  the  phn,  we  are  necessarily  landed  in  nothing . 
as  God.     So  God's  Being  excludes  the  Being  of  the  phn. 

Do  it  as  we  like,  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  base  the  Being,  of-  God 
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upon  but  our  oonsBiousneaB— the  fact  of  our  perception.  Nov  inate 
of  going  directly  from  this,  we  choose  to  go  round  about  thro'  a 
tion — viz.  of  the  existence  of  that  which  is  perceived — or  of  . 
Bubstratum,  from  wh  we  infer  God.  But  this,  unless  it  can  be  prove4 
and  shown  necessiiry  and  true,  is  absurd ;  at  any  rate  it  cannot  strengtha 
our  orgnuient,  it  merely  introduces  a  doubtful  link,  leaving  the  othen 
juBt  as  they  were.  There  is  and  can  be  no  more  evidence  for  God  th( 
the  fact  of  our  consciousness  or  perception  implies.  And  how  unnece 
aary  is  this  assumption  of  the  existence  of  the  phn  ;  every  way  how  1 
embarrassing.  Wliat  can  be  simpler,  nay  more  natural,  more  certain,  J 
than  that  God  js  redeeming  man ;  and  thai  is  the  fact  wh  causes  Mb  pen 
captions  ?  Of  all  things,  one  of  the  most  curious  ia  this  imagination  |^ 
affirming  the  existenae  of  the  phn  to  prove  that  of  Qod  ;  and  feeling  k 
if  He  were  leas  certainly  to  be  inferred  by  questioning  it ! 

How  the  essence  of  religion  is  God  coming  to  man,  not  man  rising  ii{ 
to  God :  these  are  the  two  oppositos. 

Surely  this  is  imaged  in  all  interpretation.  The  hypothesis 
rite  to  the  fact ;  all  assertion  and  rectification  of  the  hypotfaes 
terly  vain ;  it  has  to  be  excluded  by  the  fact.  Yet  as  there  must  be  bj^ 
potheais  for  fact  to  be  to  us,  bo  there  must  be  eelf  for  Being  t«  be  to  Q| 
of  the  croaturo. 

I  know  that  men,  the  beat  men,  will  not  like  giving  up  this   ' 
action,'  (this  life  of  man)  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  moral  attitndoj 
of  human  life,  its  moral  responsibility,  &a.    Yet  all  advance  in  religioj 
is,  and  ever  has  been,  the  teeing  the  slarcri/  (vide  Luther).  It  is  makiii" 
less  of  man  and  more  of  God ;  recognizing  God's  coming  down  to  ma] 
not  man  rising  to  God  -,  looking  to  the  fact,  not  to  the  negation.     [Sj 
and  punishment  are  not  thus  dissociated  ;  sin  rightly  brings  aafferinj 
justly  doea  he  who  likea  and  chooses  wickedness,  auffer.     This  has  on 
been  perplexed  by  partial  alterations,  wh  disturb  the  relations :  both  a 
phenomenal,  are  appropriate  on  the  same  level — it  ia  all  consistent, 
is  men's  idea  that  thie  ia  probation  that  perplexes  them.     Unleas  a 
be  free,  how  can  he  be  justly  piit  on  probation  ?  of  course  he  cannot<d 
Yet  men  could  not  see  that  as  he  is  not  freo  this  cannot  be  probation  a 
and  as  Christ  expressly  denies  the  freedom,  so  must  we  deny  the  i 
bation.     Thoy  do  not  see  this ;  they  cling  to  the  phu  ;  they  think  t 
fact  muat  be  as  it  appears  to  them.     It  ia  one  error :  give  up  the  phn-J 
this  freedom,  this  life  of  man — see  that  it  ia  not  the  fact,  much  as  it  a.] 
pears  so ;  weigh  oU  the  evidence  : — from  our  consciousness  of  freedom  m 
perception  of  external  passiveuess  together,  we  may  clearly  let 
inertia.     If  wo  did  not  perceive  inertia  without  us,  we  might  helieva.fl 
OUT  own  actnalneas;  as  we  might  our  own  rest  if  we  did  not  perceivaT 
motion.     Can  it  he,  that  when  we  are  truly  actual,  then  we  both  are  ' 
conscious  of  freedom  and  perceive  it  externally  ?  Ia  this  being  freed  trot 
the  inertia,   from   phyaicalnesa  ?     Ia    this  being  in    the    eternal, 
spiritual  ? 

Uen  think  :  if  man  h  nut  free,  how  is  be  justly  to  be  damned  ?  ani 
again  :  is  it  not  roan  who  does  all  the  evil  and  sin  t  docs  it  not  originc 
in  him  ?  we  will  not,  cannot,  attribute  it  to  God.  A'ery  true  ;  bat  tlu 
it  ia  nejjafton,  it  is  not-acting;  truly  it  comes  not  from  God  :  not-actini 
cannot  be  from,  or  pertain  to,  Being;  it  belongs  to  not-being,  to  telf^  1 
Tbu  is  the  self-action,  i'taetion,  sLa.  Thus  this  becomes  ilcar :  ■■•-~*-'-~J 
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that  is  Bin,  is  from  the  creature  wholly.     And  for  the  former  question, 
the  mistake  lies  in  the  thought  that  man  is  to  be  damned,  i.  e.  in  not 
seeing  that  he  is  damned.     If  man  is  to  be  damned,  granted,  he  must 
be  free ;  but  in  -what  shd  damnation  consist,  but  in  his  being  not  free  ? 
Similarly,  all  agree  that  man's  -will  is  not  free  in  hell ;  is  not  that  the 
great  distinguishing  characteristic  of  it,  that  there  is  no  hope,  no  power 
of  being  otherwise  than  evil,  condemned  to  continue  in  sinning  ?  Think 
here,  what  those  who  demur  to  man's  inertness,  his  slavery,  here  while 
it  is  redemption,  fall  into — an  unredeemed,  everlasting  slavery  to  sin, 
hereafter.     Is  it  not  clear  what  this  doctrine  of  condemnation  to  un- 
avoidable wickedness  hereafter  means ;   viz.   the  present  eternal  death 
that  w,  and  from  wh  Christ  redeems  ?     This  is  only  the  unconscious 
want,  leading  to  vain  imaginary  satisfactions.  Think  too  ;  if  in  hell  the 
wickedness  becomes  unavoidable  and  necessary,  it  ceases,  in  that  very 
fact,  to  be  wickedness.     So  a  madman  shd  represent  hell  to  us ;  yet  we 
say  he  is  no  longer  wicked.     [But  think  now,   how  with  that  moral 
power,  responsibility  goes :  the  reconciliation  shd  be  found  here.]     If 
this  be  damnation,  if  this  be  hell,  there  is  no  longer  any  mystery  about 
man  not  being  truly /ree.     Now  I  say  this  *free  will,'  self-action,  doing 
as  we  like,  is  exactly  that  wh  constitutes  that  state  of  slavery  wh  we 
conceive  as  in  hell.     To  be  under  slavery  to  evil  is  to  have  this  free  will, 
to  do  as  we  like.     This  proves  it  to  be  damnation :  and  see  how  it  dis- 
proves our  hell.     There  can  be  no  other  slavery  to  sin  but  this ;  and 
yet  we  feel  this  cannot  go  on  for  ever.     We  call  this  a  probation,  and 
feign  a  future  hell.     What  does  it  prove  ?     Surely  this :    that  from 
damnation  and  hell  there  must  be  redemption.     To  be  in  hell  means  to 
be  the  subject  of  redemption :  it  is,  for  this  reason.    For  what  does  God 
cast  us  into  the  lake  of  fire  ?  for  what  do  we  heap  coals  of  fire  on  an 
enemy's  head  [or  should  we,  if  we  knew  God]  ?    Damnation  cannot  last 
for  ever ;  we  have  proof  of  it  in  our  consciousness  thai  this  state  cannot. 
We  feel  that  this  doing  as  we  like  must  cease ;  i.  e.  that  that  bondage 
to  evil  in  wh  hell  consists  must  do  so.     There  can  be  no  damnation 
without  redemption. 

[Here  was  that  fatal  heathen  error :  not  seeing  this  was  deaths  and 
thinking  of  probation,  made  men  suppose  a  futare  punishment ;  not 
altogether  wrongly  indeed,  for  the  punishment  of  evil  deeds,  suffering, 
is  future ;  but  damnation  is  eternal,'] 

I  say  this  state,  this  self-indulging, self-seeking  condition  of  man,wd  not 
be  so  bad  as  it  is,  if  it  were  not  hell.  See  how  much  God  is  better  than 
we,  than  our  conceptions :  '  as  high  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth, 
His  thoughts  above  our  thoughts ' — that  this,  wh  is  hell  and  damnation, 
the  worst,  the  opposite  to  Himself,  the  very  negation  of  man  and  God 
alike ;  this  self-action,  or  darkness  and  inertia — this,  wh  is  God's  worst, 
and  from  wh  His  Son  died  to  save  us — this  we  think  so  good,  so  beautiful, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  call  it  *  probation,'  and  invent  quite  another  hell, 
that  shall  be  bad  enough !     See,  this  is  the  difference  between  Love  and 
self.     This  is  God's  hell — the  very  means  and  fact  of  redemption ;  bright 
with  beauty,  thrilling  with  delight,  the  image  of  that  Love  wh  is  His 
Being,  wh  is  all  Being,  the  want  of  wh  is  death.     This  is  God's  hell — 
this  glorious  phenomenon,  this  marvellous  life  within  us  and  without : 
so  tenderly  inviting,  so  sternly  warning,  so  inevitably  avenging— *that 
wakens  us  to  fervour,  moves  us  to  tears,  fills  us  with  remorse  anda^n^j 


end  shane ;  that  will  not  let  na  Test  nor  have  peace,  unti'l  self  be  th&io 
bat^fol  to  us  and  utterly  abandoned,  and  God's  own  life  be  in  ub.    ThU, 
that  by  anfferiDg  draws  to  Iotc  ;  by  pain  and  pleasure,  by  temptation, 
and  failure,  teaches  ub  to  give  and  not  to  get.     I  say  this  is  God's  hetl 
what  of  0,/rhelI? 

This  is  that  slavery  to  evil  (wh  we  believe  in  hell)  ;  it  can  ajip^. 
only  thuB,  in  this  absolute  doing  as  we  like,  or  nrbitrarincsa — this  w  it.., 
Thus  it  IB  that  man  must  be  redeemed,  and  cannot  save  himself;  whyil 
Christ  nmst  die  ;  and  we  only  aa  we  ' cat  Hia  flesh  and  drink  His  blpoi"*' 
have  life  in  us.  Thus  we  aee  how  in  damnation  is  involved  redemption. 
Clearly,  only  by  this  arbitrarineas,  what  we  call  '  free  will,'  can  man  b© 
mude  lioly,  or  aaved  :  without  this  is  no  redemption.  Manmustheniade 
to  love,  by  his  free  will  to  give  himself  to  God;  this  is  necessarily  lie 

?1ieriomeno}i  of  his  being  made  alive.  If  he  were  not  thus  in  time,  not 
huE  a  moral  agent,  there  were  no  possible  redeeming,  ro  holiness.  (This 
I  may  aee  better  again.) 

It  may  be  argued  that  a  wicked  man  may  take  comfort  and  encoiirafje- 
ment  in  his  wickedness  from  this  doctrine :  that  it  is  only  the  redeiap- 
tion  of  man  after  all,  and  that  it  is  all  right.  But  do  we  not  see  that 
if  we  have  got  a  wicked  man  to  regard  and  take  hoppinoBs  in  the  i/e- 
demption  of  man,  he  is  cured  of  his  wickedness  ?  And  aa  for  escnseB 
and  abuses — these  arc  nothing:  we  can  never  deprive  men  of  the  power 
of  wilfully  perverting  the  truth.  [See  how  the  Bihle  aaya  it.  '  The 
earth  is  full  of  His  glory ';  His  will  ia  absolutely  done.  He  is  glorified 
both  in  them  that  believe  and  in  them  that  perish,  &e.] 

Bin  from  God  is  lilic  inaction  from  Being.  Of  course,  inaction  is  ^oin 
not-being.  (Sin  is  from  not-love,  and  cannot  be  from  Love)  ;  from  self 
is  sin.  Here  is  the  meaning  of  that  doctrine  of  free  will^t  makes  sin 
action,  and  therefore  needs  Being  to  perform  it ;  and  so  this  doctrine  b( 
arbitrary  action  necessarily  arises.  Sin  thus  ie  from  the  creature,  the 
not- God. 

About  foreknowledge  and  freewill :  is  it  not  thus  ?  that  the  tbiiiga 
foreseen  are  necesBary  in  one  sense  or  relation,  and  not  so  in  another^ 
necessary,  in  so  far  as  they  are  Being  or  action  ;  i.  e.  in  respect  to  tbaJE, 
wh  II,  or  constitutes  the  fact ;  not  necessary  as  not-action,  or  as  to  tllS 
■elf.  This  will  be  '  as  it  likes';  determined  by  circumstances.  I  Imow 
this  denies  man's  true  freedom,  and  I  mean  to  do  so ;  man  is  dead,  not 
alive. 

See  bow  Luther  says  this  was  the  basis  of  his  Reformation  r  centlikt 
be  a  bad  doctrine  wh  produced  the  Keformatton,  which  goes  with  ^e 
strongest  will  and  most  energetic  performances  ?     '  Not  I  but  God' — - 
this  is  the  secret  of  human  power,  human  labor,  hnman  striving  and 
unfainting  toil.      This  is  the  ground  of  hold,  free,  self-renouncing 
action.  Deny  the  self — this  is  the  way  to  be.    See  what  Napoleon  said, 
and  all  the  men  who  have  done  the  greatest  work  and  left  the  deepe^li, 
influence  on  the  world  ;  all  have  said,  '  it  is  not  I  that  oct,  I  aih  4.' 
mere  cbanneL'     Is  the  Biblo  to  be  despised  because  it  soys  in  deepeYf 
profoundcr  way,  thcao  very  things  ? 
Does  tbta  account  for  the  pjienomcnon  of  freedom,  and  show  how  we  a^' 
conscious  of  it ;  i.  e.  its  being  so  to  the  negation,  tho  self  ?  even  as  tim«i.i 
and  space  are  not-being,  so  ia  arbitrarineas  not-necessity,  not-action, 
^ot-etema1,  is  in  time  ;  not-existing,  in  space  ;  not-acting,  arbitrary 
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"free  wfll.  If  inaction,  then  is  it  not-necessary ;  necessity  only  goes  with 
Being :  as  we  see  true  necessity,  Love,  with  true  Being  ;  phenomenal, 
physical  necessity,  with  phenomenal  Being. 

It  is  form  that  is  determined  hy  circumstances.  Form  is  not  neces- 
sary :  the  fact  is  necessary,  hut  the  form  may  vary,  may  he  or  not  he. 
Thus  seeing  self-action  as  one  with  form,  do  we  not  see  the  uncertainty, 
or  non-necessity  ?  This  free  will,  this  'suhstance*  that  acts  of  itself,  the 
'moral  agent,'  (the  'spirit,'  as  we  term  it,  that  we  think  is  freed  from 
the  hody  at  death,  and  lives  for  ever  !) — this  is  the  *  hypothesis.'  It  is 
what  we  are  ohliged  to  infer,  what  (as  we  say)  we  *  are  conscious  of ' ; 
because  of  the  not-love,  the  inaction,  the  non-necessity.  This  is  it ;  it 
is  the  non^necessity  or  not -being  (for  where  Being  is,  action  is  neces- 
Ba^)  that  results  in  this  conception. 

In  the  argument  against  Infidelity  it  is  an  immense  gain  to  recognize 
the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment  as  being  that  of  the  philosophers, 
that  it  is  a  human  doctrine.     Let  it  be  accounted  for :  let  men  cease  to 
sneer  at  it ;  for  it  cannot  be  repudiated  except  by  that  of  the  true  eternal 
damnation.     Only  the  scriptural  view  can  deliver  us.     Nothing  is  more 
miserable  than  a  mere  railing  against  the  evangelical  doctrines :  on  its 
hypothesis  thej/  are  the  necessary  and  true  views.     Let  those  who  can, 
account  for  men  inventing  everlasting  torment — the  best  men,  the  most 
philosophic,  the  proudest  boasts  of  the  advance  of  reason.     How  came 
it  to  be  ?  what  was  the  necessity  at  first,  and  what  necessity  has  main- 
tained it  so  long  in  the  belief  and  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  largest  and 
most  cultivated  intellect,  of  warmest,  tenderest  hearts,  of  profoundest 
love  to  God  ?     What  has  made  this  ?  and  how  avoid  the  overwhelming 
wonder  wh  the  scriptural  interpretation  and  fulfilment  of  this  instinct 
excites  f     The  diflference  between  our  hell  and  God's,  is — we  must  have 
a  hell  with  the  love  left  out ;  we  cannot  see  that  it  is  God's  love  that 
inakes  it.     Our  hell  mu-it  represent  ourselves.  But  think  now — with  re- 
gard to  suflfering  or  sin  being  the  true  hell — of  prostitution.     What  is  so 
horrible?  what  suffering  can  match  it  or  be  mentioned  in  comparison 
with  it  ?     Yet  what  makes  it  so  evil  ?  not  misery,  but  the  degradation, 
the  utter  moral  ruin.     And  so  for  hell  again :  if  there  be  no  pleasure  in 
hell,  there  can  be  no  sin ;  then  it  cannot  be  so  bad  as  earth  :  there  can 
be  no* prostitution,  for  instance ;  then  I  say  no  suffering,  conceive  what 
we  may,  can  make  it  so  bad  as  earth.      So  what  a  chimera  it  is,  what 
mists  we  put  before  our  eyes !  this  hell  wh  we  try  to  make  so  bad  is  not 
so  bad  as  earth,  after  all.     And  see  how  all  suffering,  felt  as  such,  is 
illusion. 

Men  cannot  see  anything  in  Theology  aright,  because  they  do  not 
know  the  factj  the  redemption  of  the  world,  the  making  holy  of  all.    If 
we  saw  this,  I  think  there  wd  no  longer  be  any  difficulty  about  doctrines: 
all  questions  of  right  and  justice  wd  be  set  at  rest ;  '  original  sin,'  &c.: 
and  '  election,^  too — is  not  this  right  when  we  see  the  fact  ?  must  it 
not  apply  to  that  wh  is  in  time,  i.  e.  to  the  phenomenal  ?     I  think  I  see 
this.     It  is  a  clear  fact  that  one  is  to  honor,  and  another  to  dishonor ; 
and  the  *  elect '  are  those  now  redeemed.     Altogether,  it  becomes  a  new 
thing  when  *  eternal '  is  seen  instead  of  *  everlasting.'  Connect  this  with 
'  saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of  them  that  believe.'     And  with  that 
*  wrath  is  come  upon  them  to  the  uttermost ': — does  not  this  mean  the 
misery  of  the  Jews  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem?  \£ ^^^va»xccN»Kkv^ 
alllusion  to  emporal  sufferings?    Ib  not  lYiia  id^^^Ydx^t^-^  v^'^vi.^t^^*^ 
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We  think  of  God  as  an  executioner :  why,  even  princes  make  others 
execute  justice.  So  is  there  not  a  beauty  in  seeing  these  second  causes, 
natural  agencies,  *  laws,'  as  the  executioners  of  God's  judgments  ?  If 
this  be  the  true  idea  of  the  *  wrath,'  election  in  relation  to  it  becomes  • 
more  clear.  Apply  it  also  to  those  passages  in  wh  God's  coming  to  in- 
flict wrath  is  referred  to.  Or  if  it  refer  to  the  *  passion,'  how  beautiful 
in  its  connection  ;  e.g.  *  they  are  contrary  to  all  men  ;  .  .  passion, 
inertia,  is  come  upon  them  to  the  uttermost' — they  are  most  intensely 
damned. 

With  regard  to  the  stress  laid  upon  doctrines  by  Evangelicalism,  this 
is  to  be  observed  :  that  in  that  representation  the  reconciliation  is  ef- 
fected by  this  action  of  Christ's,  and  tlie  pardon  conferred  by  our  re- 
sponding to  it.  It  is  an  external  arrangement ;  an  understanding  of  wh 
cannot  be  dispensed  with — here  is  the  point.  Yet  without  questioning 
the  fact  as  so  represented,  the  need  for  an  understanding  of  doctrines 
may  be  shown  not  so  necessary :  for  granted  that  this  external  arrange- 
ment is  so,  yet  it  is  not  less  easy  to  understand  that  a  self-abandonment 
and  mere  trust  in  God  without  an  understanding  of  it,  shd  be  accepted. 
The  contrary,  indeed,  is  monstrous ;  making  salvation  to  depend  on 
mere  external  accidents. 

So  perhaps  one  can  see  how  the  evangelical  doctrine  is  right  on  our 
view.  Thinking,  as  we  do,  that  God  does  act  in  time,  it  is  most  neces- 
sary that  we  shd  think  that  he  saves  us  from  a  future  punishment,  or 
punishment  in  time :  not  that  we  do  not  need  to  be  saved,  or  that  we 
save  ourselves.  I  see  this  is  the  rightness  and  power  in  evangelicalism ; 
that  God  saves  us,  wholly,  fully,  and  thro'  Christ  alone.  But  now  the 
question  whether  God  acts  in  time  or  not,  whether  the  phn  be  fact,  leaves 
this  position  wholly  unaffected :  the  evangelical  element,  the  fact,  re- 
mains just  the  same.  It  is  the  mixing  up  a  (false)  philosophy  with  this 
great  fact,  that  God  wholly  saves  us  and  only  thro'  Christ,  that  intro- 
duces the  perplexity  and  feebleness. 

And  now,  if  Christ  bore  the  punishment  necessary  for  redeeming  all 
men  (which  we  say)  and  yet  all  are  not  redeemed,  then  there  has  been 
more  punishment  tlian  need  have  been — a  true  excess  of  evil  in  God's 
world.     [It  might  be  said  there  has  been  the  moral  probation;  salva- 
tion has  been  offered  to  all,  and  God  is  justified.    But  surely  this  is  sad : 
absolute  punishment,  suffering  of  direct  character  inflicted  in  excess — 
can  we  believe  it  ?]     I  am  told  this  is  what  the  *  Calvinists '  say ;  and 
therefore  that  Christ  bore  punishment  only  for  the  elect.      This  is  good 
logic ;  but  should  not  the  Calvinist,  if  once  convinced  that  Christ  bore 
the  sins  of  all  men,  believe  in  the  redemption  of  all  ?     Do  we  not  see 
here  that  it  is  our  putting  what  appears  to  us  for  the  fact  that  makes  the 
diflSculty ;  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  all  are  redeemed ;  this  world 
seems  to  us  like  *  probation,'  &c. 

To  a  person  who  thinks  the  punishment  of  sin  is  future,  and  in  ano- 
ther world,  I  wd  preach  that  Christ  has  borne  his  punishment :  but  I 
wd  seek  to  raise  him  to  see  that  the  punishment,  the  damnation,  the 
fire,  is  this  self-indulgence,  is  eternal.  Then  how  much  more  pro- 
foundly he  wd  feel  and  understand  that  Christ  had  borne  his  punish- 
ment. One  must  guard  here  against  a  very  natural  error :  viz.  preach- 
ing the  actual  as  if  it  were  a  denial  instead  of  an  affirmation ;  of  de- 
stroying the  relations  instead  of  elevating  the  conceptions.     If  a 
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person  thinks  there  is  a  future  hell,  different  from  this,  he  must  also 
think  that  Christ  sacrificiallj  delivers  him  from  it,  and  by  faith ;  or 
else  he  thinks  wrongly.  I  affirm  evangelicalism,  and  also  that  unless 
a  man  sees  the  eternal  damnation,  he  cannot  truly  repudiate  the  evei^- 
lasting,  [See  how  it  was  the  best  men  of  old  who  believed  in  that.] 
Also  the  redemption  of  the  world  cannot  be  seen  unless  by  seeing  the 
eternal  damnation. 

Bemember  the  distinction  between  the  fact  and  the  relation.  Opinions 
are  matters  of  relation :  the  thing  with  reference  to  them  is  to  have 
them  relattvehj  right :  [e.  g.  persons  thinking  oi  God  as  doing  special 
things  in  the  physical,  shd  think  of  the  cholera  as  a  particular  judge- 
ment:  this  is  the  right  opinion  ofi  that  basis'}.  So  in  all  cases  the  ques- 
tion of  'opinions'  is  to  have  them  consistent  on  the  basis  on  wh  we  are ; 
this  is  logic — not  to  remain  so,  but  because  only  so  is  the  basis  improved. 
The  palpable  wrongness  of  such  consistent  opinion  in  some  form  or  other 
will  at  last  prove  the  conception  wrong,  and  so  help  us  to  a  better.  So 
pursuing  truth,  we  can  continually  advance. 

I  complain  of  the  *  orthodox ',  that  they  hold  what  is  natural  to 
think,  with  something  adopted  from  the  Bible,  but  do  not  wholly  give 
themselves  up  to  believe  it  (i.  e.  because  it  looks  as  if  this  *  probation  * 
ended  at  death,  therefore  they  make  it  so,  &o.)  So  too  they  do  not  see 
that  the  Bible  is  Divine  or  inspired  ;  thoy  cling  to  '  evidence,'  &c.  ;  do 
not  truly  believe,  but  persuide  themselves  ;  so  they  are  afraid.  It  is  as 
with  the  *  Design  '  idea.  Xot  being  sure  of  God,  they  want  that,  they 
cannot  aflford  to  give  it  up.  They  are  not  simply  assured  that  if  that  is 
not  worthy  of  God,  then  there  must  certainly  be  something  more  worthy 
of  Him. 

The  phn  oppresses  us ;  we  think  it  is,  and  if  that  be  evil  to  us,  we 
have  no  confidence.     This  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  mischief:  this  is  un- 
belief,   not-trust — this    putting  phn  for   fact.       This    perception,    this 
phenomenal  relation,    must   be    from    our  death.      Surely   to   believe 
in  God  must  be  to  believe  that  that  wh  ts,  is  Divine. 

I  see  how,  so  long  as  we  are  looking  at  sl  future  happiness  or  misery, 
we  must  make  religion  have  to  do  with  opinions,  more  or  less. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  we  trust  ourselves,  not  God.     Instead  of 
either  believing  the  clear  statements  of  the  Bible — that  the  world  is  re- 
deemed ;  or  believing  in  God,  as  God,  the  Infinite  Love ;  we  set  down 
as  certain  that  wh  is  to  us — the  phn.     It  is  ourselves  that  we  believe  in, 
make  the  final  authority.     And  see,  it  is  our  evil  that  is  in  the  world  ; 
so  we,  believing  in  ourselves,  believe  the  world  is  evil.      We  believe 
that  wh  appears  to  us ;  viz.  that  the  world  is  not  redeemed,  but  is  a 
probation.    So  we  strive  to  save  ourselves,  and  to  save  the  world,  wh 
does  equal  mischief,  as  we  see  in  persecution.  This  putting  phn  for  fact 
is  self-assertion — unbelief:  Ihese  two  are  one  error;  the  negation  or  self 
put  for  fact.     So  unbelief  is  the  great  sin,  the  great  evil ;  it  and  self- 
assertion  are  one.     Think   how  that  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  by   which 
*they  could  not  enter  in/  was  their  believing  in  that  which  appeared  to 
them,  instead  of  in  God  as  He  deserved,  or  in  His  assertions  by  the 
prophets.     So  Abraham,  and  those  who  trusted  God — against  hope  they 
believed  in  hope  ;  so  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  better  the  good  side  of  evangelicalism ;  and  ^ 
very  good  side  it  is,  morally  as  well  as  mte\\eclw^W^ .    ^ot  tvq\*  «^\^"^  ^-^ 
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it  the  right  thing  to  think,  if  people  have  the  conception  of  the  eternal 
as  future  and  sensational ;  but  in  its  bearing  on  the  moral  attitude  of 
mankind  (on  that  conception)  it  is  sublime ;  it  is  tight.     See  how  those 
old  philosophers  had  drawn  a  line  between  the  good  (themselves)  and 
the  evil  (or  vulgar) ;  the  one  were  to  go  to  heaven,  by  their  own  deserts, 
the  other  hopelessly  to  hell.     [This  is  a  great  defect  in  Plato  :  he  is 
open  to  the  charpje  of  confounding  virtue  with  dialectics].  How  glorious 
is  that  Gospel  wh  uproots  all  this,  throws  down  that  wall,  includes  all 
equally  under  sin,  and  sbpws  that  there  is  no  salvation  for  any  but  by 
pardon,  by  new  life,  by  God's  free  grace,  and  by  love — love  bestowed 
and  kindled.     Notliin^  can  be  more  sublime  than  this  ;  it  is  right ;  and 
must  subdue  the  world.     But  then,  the  fundamental  conception  is  not 
ri^ht : — that  hell  is  not  the  true  hell,  nor  that  heaven  the  true  heaven. 
To  cling  to  that  doctrine  is  to  cling  to  form  and  let  the  fact  escape ;  and 
so,  as  we  see,  evangelical  religion,  as  we  use  the  term,  cannot  stand 
when  once  the  feeling  arises — *  is  not  sin  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils ;  is 
not  wicLcdnpss  hell ;  slid  we  look  forward  to  happiness  as  heaven,  or  is 
not  being  hoh/  heaven  itself  ?  *     I  say,  when  these  thoughts  once  rise  in 
men,  the  life  is  gone,  irretrievably,  from  evangelical  forms.     They  are 
right  to  think  only  so  long  as  the  eternal  is  to  us  everlasting  time,  and 
heaven  and  hell  sensational. 

The  answer  to  the  question  why  evangelical  opinions  have  the  power 
they  possess,  is,  that  they  are  the  right  thing  to  think  as  men  are  think- 
iiKj.     It  cannot  be  because,  as  opinions,  they  are  true ;  for  *  opinions  ' 
cannot  be  true — but  they  express  the  fact.     Then  when  they  have  not 
this  power,  it  is  a  proof  that  they  no  longer  express  the  fact.     [As  I 
said  :  Christianity  is  to  save  the  world — our  religion  does  not,  tnerefore 
it  is  not  Christianity :  it  does  not  answer  to  the  character.] 

Xow  I  s(?e  more  clearly  how  our  theology  depends  upon  our  Science ; 
and  that  word  *  eternal '  cannot  be  used  without  time- signification  until 
it  is  rectified.  Our  scientific  doctrine  of  material  things  as  *real' 
involves  the  reality  of  time  and  space  ;  for  they  are  necessarily  in  space  ; 
therefore  if  they  are,  time  and  space  are. 

Think  here  of  the  heantij  of  the  world.      The  fact  is  such  that  we 

must  perceive  this  beautiful  phn :  the  beauty  is  there ;  but  the  fact  is 

not  1/tnferial  beauty. 
So  in  that  *  eternal  *  must  be  duration  (as  Candlish  argues.)  The  only 
remedy  is  to  see  that  the  phn  is  not  that  which  is.  So  one  understands 
how  the  perplexity  did  not  exist  in  the  same  way  in  earlier  ages,  under 
that  Sci(;nce  wli  tau;j;ht  that  the  real  was  not  that  which  is  in  time  and 
spaee,  and  that  all  this  was  but  phn.  The  entire  difficulty  has  arisen 
since  the  apostles'  days,  and  rests  on  that  *  reality '  of  the  phenomenon. 

I  cannot  even  think  a  partial  redemption.     Man  is  either  redeemed  or 
not  redeemed  ;  for  in  truth  each  man  is  what  he  is  by  virtue  of  all  being 
wliat  they  are :  it  is  the  state  of  humanity  determines  that  of  each  man. 
This  is  our  interest  in  humanity :  what  is  to  man  is  everything  to  us. 
The  seems  to  us  like  un -selfishness ;  is  so,  indeed :  yet  it  is  the  only 
true  wisdom,  good  is  to  us  only  from  and  in  that.     Here  is  a  profound 
truth :  the  true  life  and  well-being  of  man,  of  each  man,  is  in  that  of 
humanity  ;  but  it  seems  not  so  to  us.     So  in  learning  self-sacrifice  for 
others,  we  are  in  truth  regarding  only  our  own  true  good :  it  is  only 
gettinp  right  to  the  fact. 
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People  ask :  *  Wd  a  simple-minded  plain  person  get  your  views  by 
merely  reading  the  Bible  ?  *      Now  I  do  not  meet  this  by  an  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem ;  but  I  wd  ask,  *  wd  a  plain  person,  reading  the 
Gospels,  get  evangelical  ideas  ? — wd  he  see  his  way  to  draw  the  dis- 
tinction between  God*s  children  in  Christ  and  others,  in  this  statement 
about  God  forgiving  ?     Is  not  this  an  attainment  only  of  a  profound 
and  elaborate  study  ? 
But  in  brief:  when  the  damnation  is  felt  as  eternal,  and  the  salvation 
by  Christ  known  as  what  it  is  ;  and  this  question  of  the  sensational  sinks 
into  its  right  place  of  subordination  and  comparative  indifference — then 
we  can  have  patience  about  that.    We  shall  know  it  all  well  enough  and 
in  time  enough.     The  thing  is  to  be  saved. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  Theology  has  been  misled  by  accommo- 
dating itself  to  the  appearance — the  phn.     The  phn  is  that  men  are  led 
by  self-interest :  so  preachers  have  thought,  if  they  could  convince  men 
that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  be  religious,  they  wd  be  so.     But  it  is  a 
great  mistake  ;  it  is  not  the  fact  that  men  are  most  influenced  by  self- 
interest.     That  is  not  the  power  in  the  world,  altho'  it  looks  like  it ;  it 
is  ignorance  and  illusion,  and  the  negation  of  humanity,  makes  it  seem 
so.     Our  passions,  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  are  not  self-interest  or  self- 
regard  ;  they  are  giving  self,  finding  our  satisfaction  in  the  object.  [Xot 
to  say  that  all  that  truly  moves  mankind  must  have  in  it  an  element  of 
generosity,  all  the  powerful  impulses :  even  money-getting  is  for  wife 
and  children].     Religion  can  only  subdue  and  rule  the  passions  by  being 
a  giving  of  self  also — a  truer,  fuller  self- giving.     It  must  say  *  Give 
yourself ' — as  the  passions  do — or  they  will  utterly  overbear  it.     But 
*  Give  yourself  to  God ;  not  to  these  mere  forms  which  are  illusions  and 
deceits,  but  to  the  very  fact  and  reality  of  all.     Keligiou   is  the  fultil- 
ment,  not  the  restrainer,  of  the  passions  ;  it  is  liberty,  not  enslavement ; 
it  absorbs  the  humanity,  not  sets  it  aside.     It  is  that  for  wh  tlie  heart 
cries  out  and  longs ;  wh  the  visions  of  youth  prophecy,  the  weariness 
of  disappointed  age  implores. 

So  we  have  failed  by  making  our  religion  according  to  the  appearanco, 
not  to  the  fact;  making  it  a  matter  of  self-regard;  of  gcttinii,   not  of 
giving.     We  have  given  it  no  more  chun(;o  than  a  coinpetition  of  mi^er-tj 
with  pleasure.     The  misers  are  a  very  small  exce])tioii  :  all  pleasure  is 
in  giving.     Men  seem  to  be  moved  by  self-regard  in  tliis  ]>ursuit  of  plea- 
sure, but  it  is  not  so ;  it  is  a  giving  self,  only   it   is  a   failunj,    a  sdl- 
satisfaction.     Because  they  do  not  know  the  fact  they  give  themselves 
to  the  wrong  thing — the  form  and  not  the  reality.     They  love,  they 
must  love  ;  but  they  do  not  know  the  true  object  of  love.     They  aie 
blind,  and  want  curing,  that  they  may  see:  they  (f/vj  loving;  they  will 
love  God  as  soon  as  they  are  delivered  from  this  blindness.    What  folly 
it  is  to  preach  to  them  a  different  Gospel,  wh  is  not  a  (jospel  at  all,  to 
try  and  turn  them  altogether  away  from  this  right  attitudtj  of  giviui^ 
and  loving,  to  a  self-regard  wh  is  altogether  wrong,  and  wh  no  Ulnmiii' 
ation  can  make  right.     It  is  like  a  blind  man,  having  his  face  towards 
the  light  indeed,  but  not  seeing.    What  is  to  be  done  to  make  him  see  ? 
Clearly,  open  his  eyes  ;  but  we  are  as  if  we  wd  turn  him  with  his  bacik 
to  the  light  altogether.       True,  we  prevent  his  l)!indness  from  being  an 
inconvenience,  but  only  because  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  sec,     TUU 
is  like  much  of  our  religion. 
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So  we  fiDd  many  of  the  most  eminently  pious  men  have  heen  men  of 
formerly  vicious  lives — of  powerful  passions.  And  indeed,  the  true  and 
highest  idea  of  man  is  not  that  of  one  self-centered,  self-sustained,  and 
perfectly  under  his  own  control ;  but  one  full  of  love,  and  borne  on 
continually  by  right  and  generous  impulses.  In  truth,  that  idea  of  being 
self-centred  and  sustained  is  not  only  not  the  right  one  for  the  creature, 
whose  Being  must  ever  be  in  the  creator  ;  but  it  is  not  the  right  idea 
for  the  creator  either  :  in  God  is  no  self,  no  negation.     The  only  idea 
right    to    put   with    self  is   sacrifice — with  negation  is   destruction. 
Infinite  Being,  true  Being,  must  be  infinite  self-sacrifice.     When  and 
wheresoever  God  and  self  come  into  contact  as  it  were,  there  must  be 
self-sacrifice.     This  is  the  idea  of  religion :  Love  God,  and  then  do  as 
you  like ;  but  to  love  God  is  only  to  know. 

We  do  not  like  the  idea  of  God  not  being  conscious^  i.  e  self-conscious, 
perceptive  of  these  *  things '  as  we  are.     It  is  hard  to  feel  that  we  are 
not  thus  putting  him  below  ourselves,  denying  to  Him  an  eminence  wh 
we  ourselves  possess.     But  observe  here  :  how  we  have  a  faculty  of  mo* 
ving,  of  passing  from  one  place  to  another  ;  and  how  to  deprive  us  of  this 
were  a  great  deterioration.     Yet  God  has  not  this  power  of  moving ; 
of  course  He  is  not  in  place.     So  we  may  rise  to  a  loss  of  this  faculty, 
when  and  if  we  shd  attain  an  existence  in  that  respect  like  God's.  Can 
we  not  think  also  that  God's  existence  is  such  as  to  raise  Him  above 
such  consciousness  as  ours  ?  and  that  we  may  rise  to  a  loss  of  this  fac- 
ulty also  /     If  we  say  :  *  How  could  a  Being,  not  conscious,  create  con- 
scious Beings  V  ask  how  a  Being,  not  moving,  created  moving  ones  ? 
Think  too  how  our  consciousness  is  being  under  illusions — can  we  attri- 
bute this  to  God  ?     In  a  word,  we  must  deny  all  the  negations  in  respect 
to  God. 

The  sacrifice  to  God  must  be  the  sacrifice  of  self.  All  other  sacrifice 
is  only  of  fona  ;  there  is  no  true  sacrifice  but  that.  And  thiB  is  the  fact 
of  Being ;  so  it,  and  it  alone,  is  the  sacrifice  of  God.  The  sacrifice  of 
God  is  to  sacrifice  self,  or  to  Be,     Here  we  see  Christ's  sacrifice. 

Think  of  the  analogy  there  is  between  the  definition  of  God  in  the 
1st  Article — *  a  Spirit  without  body,  parts,  or  passions  ' — and  a  ^point,^ 
But  observe,  I  demur  to  that  negation  of  body  ;  for  body  does  not  mean 
matter :  and  whether  God  shd  not  be  regarded  as  having  true  spiritual 
body,  I  doubt.  *  The  Church,  wh  is  His  Body  ;  the  fulness  of  Him  wh 
filleth  all  in  all.'  Whether,  as  creator,  God  have  not  body,  and  the 
creation  (the  fact,  not  the  phn)  be  His  body,  may  well  be  questioned. 
But  these  negations,  in  both  definitions,  are  interesting.  As  I  said,  the 
*point'  stands  for  the  true  Being,  the  spiritual.  Denying  negations  is  af- 
firming ;  is  the  only  true  afiirmation,  in  logical  form,  possible  to  us — 
thinking,  as  we  do,  negativeh/,  i.  e.  in  space  and  time. 

The  dispute  respecting  *  absorption  into  God '  may  be  easily  disposed 
of.     I  mean  the  scriptural  statement ;  we  are  one  with  God,  even  as 
Christ   is.      The  perplexity  arises  altogether  from  our  introducing 
physical  conceptions  (inert  or  negative)  into  our  relations  to  God. 
There  is  certainly  no  absorption,  because  there  is  Being  and  life.     It  is 
not  losing,  but  having ;  not  ceasing  to  be,  but  being.     We,  having  put 
the  negation  for  fact,  find  the  giving  life  a  destruction.    We  are  one  with 
God,  now.     These  physical  relations,  to  wh  alone  the  idea  of  absorption 
applies,  these  negations  wh  put  us  in  time,  have  no  bearing.     It  is  like 
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the  question,  *  How  much  space  do  spirits  occupy  ?'  can  two  spirits  be 
in  the  same  place  ?' — ^there  is  no  relation  between  the  ideas  compared. 
Get  to  think  rightly  on  the  subject,   and  we  see  that  the  question 
of  '  absorption  in  God '  (regarded  as  a  ceasing  to  be — or  indeed  in  any 
way)  has  no  sense  or  meaning.      It  is  self,  death,  that  we  are  delivered 
from  ;  will  it  not  content  us  to  have  God's  Being  ?     Is  that  not  enough 
for  us  :  must  wo  stipulate  for  a  sense  of  personal  enjoyment  ?      Let  us 
be  consistent,  and  bargain  for  perpetual  youth,  or  that  we  may  fare 
sumptuously  every  day. 

Think  of  this  :  how  can  we  foresee  what  God  will  do  for  ns  ?  Sup- 
pose a  child  should  stipulate  about  what  sort  of  happiness  he  shd  enjoy 
as  a  man,  wd  he  ever  have  invented  love  ?  wd  he  not  have  insisted  upon 
all  sorts  of  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  on  having  things  given  to  him,  or 
being  made  comfortable  ?  Wd  he  ever  have  thought  of  utterly  aband- 
oning himself  in  absolute  devotion  to  another  ?  would  he  have  invented 
that  absolute  gain  in  loss  ?  Could  he  have  imagined  that  new  extatic 
life  that  shd  make  all  pleasures  nothing  to  him,  all  gains  and  advantages 
mere  weariness  and  mockery  unless  he  could  bestow  them  ?  Alas  !  we 
are  worse  than  children,  and  more  foolish.  How  soon  children  learn 
the  idea  of  love ;  how  easily  and  naturally  it  comes  to  them  ;  how  soon 
they  understand  the  subject  when  they  see  lovers  ;  what  an  instinct 
draws  them  to  the  unknown  life.  But  we — we  see  heavenly  lovers,  yet 
our  hearts  do  not  respond  ;  we  see  men  who  count  all  pleasures  vanity, 
all  sufferings  a  joy,  because  they  love  and  give  themselves,  but  our 
hearts  do  not  beat  with  prophetic  throbs ;  and  when  our  childish  thoughts 
stretch  out  to  imagine  for  ourselves  the  coming  bliss,  we  cleave  to  our 
toys  and  sweets,  and  say  *  but  when  I  am  a  man  I  shall  have  plenty  of 
nice  things.*  No,  thank  God  we  shall  not ;  but  we  shall  love.  There 
shall  be  no  pleasure  for  us  in  heaven,  save  in  infinite  abandonment ;  no 
gain  but  in  utter  loss  ;  no  possession  save  in  giving. 

Much  evil  arises  in  Theology  from  this :  that,  not  believing  in  God, 
not  believing  that  He  has  redeemed  the  world  and  that  Christ  will  draw 
all  men  unto  Him — [and  by  the  bye,  put  this  with  His  *  preaching  to 
the  spirits  in  prison,'  who  were  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah :  and 
yet  perhaps  in  this  world] — I  say,  not  believing  this,  and  thinking  that 
something  may  truly  go  ivrong,  we  try  to  hold  and  preach  those  things 
wh  shall  have  the  best  results^  and  be  most  calculated  to  save  men.  We 
cannot  be  content  that  men  shd  die  unconverted.    And  this  spoils  it  all : 
it  is  made  up  for  results,  and  is  no  good. 

It  is  wonderful  how  Faith  is  the  secret  and  spring  of  all  religious 
power  and  of  all  renovation.     Ever  the  new  life  is  the  new  preaching 
of  faith.     Luther  preached  personal  faith ;  now  is  wanted  a  faith  for 
man.     The  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  was  a  preaching  of  faith ;  and 
now  again  the  world  is  to  be  awakened  and  renewed  by  a  preaching  of 
faith.     *  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world.* 

Being,  in  relation  to  a  self,  is  sacrifice  of  self,  wh  only  can  be  by  love. 
So  God  is  Love  as  in  relation  to  self.  Here  is  a  help  towards  God  as 
*  Love.' 

Surely  the  necessity  of  this  life — the  ignorant  instinct,  suppression, 
and  re-assertion — is  seen  emphatically  in  the  history  of  Christianity  in 
its  early  loss  or  suppression^  after  its  first  annunciation.  Can  one  under- 
stand the  *  Adam '  state  by  that  ?     And  think  Yio^  \Xi<^  ^xslY^x^'w^vw^Sa^s^ 
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addition,  or  by  more ;  by  the  advancing  relations,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Church.  As  if  the  first  state  represented  the  wholly  subjective  idea ; 
then,  when  brought  into  relation  with  a  wider  sphere,  recognizing  the 
relations  of  man  to  the  external  world,  the  illusion  came.  Was  this  an 
eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  ?  Paul  argues  so  against  being  *  spoilt 
by  philosophy  and  vain  deceit ';  here  is  the  wisdom  of  the  warning,  and 
yet  the  necessity  of  the  action. 

Does  it  not  also  seem  very  probable  that  the  absolute  redemption  was 
the  first  thing  lost  sight  of?  i.  e.  the  first  thing  was  the  loss  of  faith ; 
it  was  unbelief;  it  was  finding  the  world  evil ;  a  going  according  to 
appearance.     How  natural  that  faith  in  the  absolute  redemption  shd  be 
given  up  with  advancing  knowledge. 

From  this  conception  the  history  of  Christianity  appears  new  and 
living.     Is  it  not  thus :  that  the  giving  up  the  absolute  redemption,  from 
increasing  knowledge,  and  yielding  therefore  to  the  *  seeming,'  is  neces- 
sary, and  must  have  been  ;  and  that  from  this  *  unbelief '  (the  *  falling 
away,*  surely,  seen  by  Paul),  the  day  of  the  Lord  could  not  come  until 
there  was  first  this  *  falling  away.'     [Yet  is  not  this  evil,  as  we  think : 
is  it  not  exactly  a  type  of  the  fall  by  knowledge  ?]     So  one  comes  to 
see  the  legitimateness  of  the  reproach  of  deriving  theology  from  philo- 
sophy ;  and  yet  the  need  of  the  recovery  of  a  true  theology  thro*  it,  i.  e. 
thro'  Science.     What  metaphysics  deprived  the  Church  of.  Science  re- 
stores :  this  is  the  work  of  Science.     Even  in  these  details  there  must 
surely  be  correspondence  between  the  history  of  Christianity  and  of 
man. — Now  what,  in  respect  to  man,  answers  to  this  part  of  Science  ? 
and  why  the  necessity  for  thus  turning  round  (as  in  Bacon's  day)  ?     Is 
there  not  infinite  beauty  in  the  inductive  Science,  as  being  the  taking 
God's  ideal  instead  of  our  own ;  truly  a  return  to  faith  ? 

Eomanism  is  an  attempt  to  make  all  saved ;  and  Protestantism  gives  up 
the  attempt,  but  it  is  a  most  unnatural  and  difficult  thing ;  only  because 
Bomanism  will  not  do,  men  are  brought  to  it,  and  they  do  not  see  that 
the  world  at  large  reject  the  Bible  on  that  ground.  If  we  took  awaj 
man's  experience  of  the  past,  Eomanism  wd  necessarily  rise  again,  in  an 
effort  to  make  all  men  be  saved.  It  is  most  unnatural,  this  contentment 
of  ours  with  partial  salvation.  In  truth,  it  is  enough  to  say  of  this  idea 
of  probation,  that  it  supposes  man  to  be  truly  free^  and  he  is  a  slave. 

About  free-will :  in  our  ignorance  the  phn  necessitates  the  doctrine. 
All  this  8in  is  from  ourselves,  wholly ;  that  is,  it  is  inaction,  and  is 
therefore  from  the  negation,  of  course,  or  the  self.  It  is  not  from  Qod ; 
inaction  cannot  be  from  Being.  We  cannot  have  God  made  the  author 
of  sin ;  it  is  a  wise  instinct.  Therefore,  putting  negation  for  fact,  in- 
ertia for  action,  we  are  compelled  to  the  *  free-will '  doctrine.  Our  self- 
indulgence  is  not  from  God,  it  is  not  God's  act ;  i,  e.  it  is  not-act.  All 
that  the  self  does,  all  that  originates  with  self,  is  not-God's  act.  We 
are  dealing  with  negation  here. 

Here  that  doctrine,  essential  to  piety,  finds  its  fulfilment-— that 
all  that  is  good  in  us  is  not  our  own,  but  is  from  God  ;  that  He  woi^ 
it  in  us ;  that  only  evil  is  from  us  ;  that  is,  from  the  negation  (or  self) 
IB  only  inaction.     How  seeing  self  as  negation  puts  all  right  I 

There  is  a  parallel  between  our  notion  of  Pree-will  and  that-of  Foroe. 

As  free-will  is  from  inertia,  so  is  the  sense  of  exertion  or  idea  of  force 

/rom  iaeHia,     Thia  latter  is,  I  think,  an  ma^e  k/L  \kiA  Cocmer.  Thus 
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we  infer  Force  as  external,  in  Nature,  firom  our  subjectiye  inertia^  bo 
we  infer  free-will,  i.  e.  arbitrariness,  in  God. 

The  entire  turning  point  is  this :  whether  man  be  dead  or  alive.  Think 
of  that  passage,  *  Thou  hast  a  name  to  live,  and  art  dead.'     Sarelj  it  is 
involved  in  the  being  dead,  that  the  death  shd  not  be  known  to  itself. 
Man  thinks  now  he  is  alive ;  alive  in  himself  as  it  were,  truly  self-acting; 
acting,  apart  from  God.     Is  not  this  tlie  very  fact  and  evidence  of  his 
deadness  ?  is  not  this  thought  exactly  what  the  death  means  ?     Bid  not 
Adam  come  to  think  this  wlien  he  died  ?  was  not  the  thought  the  evidence 
that  his  life  was  gone  ?     He  was  dead  then,  because  he  put  negation  for 
fact.     This  '  consciousness  of  self,'  as  we  say,  this  feeling  that  we  are  in 
and  by  ourselves,  and  not  existing  solely  in  and  by  God  and  as  He  is  in 
us — this  means  death.     [Here  is  the  problem :  *  how  dead  and  yet  con- 
scious '  ?] 

When  a  creature  is  dead,  then  he  is  necessarily  «el/-conscious :  then, 
to  it,  there  is  a  Being  apart  from  God.     It  becomes  thus  '  sentient,'  per- 
ceptive of  the  inert,  as  we  are :  negation  is  Being  to  it,  or  its  Being  is 
negation.     This  self-consciousness  proves  the  death|;  and  the  ^  sentience* 
is  the  making  alive. 

In  reference  to  consciousness,  or  a  '  self,'  Being  must  be  Love. — Being 
is  such,  that  the  negation  of  it  is  this  consciousness  of  '  self-ness.'  From 
the  negation  we  must  learn  what  the  fact  is — not  apply  an  a  priori  idea 
(wh  has  the  negation  in  it,  of  course,)  of  Being,  and  so  be  puzzled  as  to 
how  this  can  be  the  negation.  That  it  is  such  is  not  unnatural,  tho'  it  is 
wouderf  uL  Think  how  the  negation  in  respect  to  the  physical — or  the 
not-rest — is  motion ;  wh  we  tiike  to  be  especially  action  (as  we  take  self- 
consciousness  to  be  especially  ^  Being.')  Is  it  not  thus  :  that  the  self- 
consciousness  is  not  the  negation,  but  the  result  of  it  (by  Being);  as  error 
is  of  ignorance,  as  sin  is  of  not-love  P  So  man  being  dead,  there  being 
negation  (in  that  form),  self -consciousness  results ;  not  as  the  negation, 
but  as  the  means  of  its  removal.  Man's  self -consciousness  is  man  being 
made  alive,  made  conscious  of  self,  i.  e.  of  negation,  that  he  may  sacri- 
fice it :  even  as  in  error  he  is  made  conscious  of  ignorance ;  in  sin,  con- 
scious of  not-love.  So  with  the  self-consciousness  is  uecessanly  connected 
all  this  sin,  all  tlus  experience ;  it  is  all  being  redeemed.  So  one  sees 
this  also  as  necessary^  and  why  man  or  men  must  be. 

I  see  in  this  life  of  Christianity,  and  its  suppression  from  giving  up  the 
absolute  redemption,  not  only  the  past  as  necessary,  but  the  present — the 
standing  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  just  as  it  is  ;  how  it  must  be  such : 
so  powerful,  yet  so  weak  ;  commanding  its  position,  and  yet  environed 
by  opposition ;  enlisting  on  its  side  much  that  is  best,  and  yet  repelling 
also  much  of  the  best ;  confined  within  its  own  narrow  limits,  yet  making 
continual  aggressions  ;  ignored  and  hated  by  literature,  yet  commanding 
the  services  of  the  highest  literary  talent,  and  ever  and  anon  wringing  an 
advocate  from  her  adversaries : — all  this  must  be  just  so  ;  theyoci  being 
the  death  of  man,  which  it  alone  afiirms,  even  in  its  partisd  and  perverted 
form.     Notice  also  how  it  is  th(U  evangelicalism  wh  affirms  this,  wh  has 
the  power,  and  makes  the  aggressions.    The  fact  being  as  it  is,  exactly 
this  attitude  of  the  world  must  result  from  letting  go  the  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute redemption. 

See  also  how  the  re-assertion  of  this  fact  m\&s^\M  throMb^U  ^csksn&j&  «a^ 
philosophy,  not  by  ignoring  them.    TVxat  igooim^  t^Xaoi^  YmX.  \>aMa  w^\ 
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and  refuses  only  the  cure.  It  is  like  asceticism.  It  is  just  as  the  re- 
demption of  man  must  be  through  this  physical  life,  by  means  of  it ;  not 
by  abjuring  it.  It  must  be  an  extending,  embracing,  enlarging ;  not  ex- 
cluding.— Asceticism,  and  the  refusing  of  philosophy  in  religion,  corres- 
pond to  each  other. 

Is  not  Romanism  an  attempt  to  find  a  substitute  for  that  absolute  re- 
demption ?  and  is  not  that  still  its  power,  in  part  ?     All  this  history  is 
men  trying  to  do  their  best  under  this  false  conception ;  it  is  a  series  of 
'  hypotheses.' 

What  is  this  feeling  in  us  which  demands  punishment  for  wrong,  this 
*  instinct  of  revenge '?  What  is  its  bearing  on  the  free-will  controversy  f 
We  must  see  how  it  belongs  to  the  inertia,  and  how  the  New  Testament 
fulfils  it.  [ speaks  of  '  those  curious  minds  to  wh  it  is  a  real  and  suf- 
ficient satisfaction  for  a  ^vrong  deed,  to  see  it  well  punished.']  H^re  is 
our  negation ;  one  must  see  how  we  come  to  think  thus  of  God, 

I  should  say,  to  men  feeling  sin,  and  doubting :  *  trv^t ;  believe  in  God ; 
there  is  no  wrong  but  this,  that  you  do  not  trust  Him :  the  only  evil  is 
this  separation  from  God.  There  is  no  remedy,  no  help,  but  in  coming 
back  to  Him.  This  is  the  only  right.  All  this  evil,  this  sin,  which  you 
feel  or  suppose  or  see,  all  this  is  the  right  and  necessary  result  of  separ- 
ation from  God,  of  unbelief.  Come  back  to  Him ;  be  not  separate  any 
more :  be  one  with  Him,  and  give  up  all  thought  of  self.' 

We  must  recognize  the  infinite  debt  we  owe  to  the  evangelical  doctrine ; 
leading  men  aright  when  thinking  of  that  eternal  punishment :  leading 
those  who  feel  guilty,  leading  us  all,  in  so  far  as  we  connect  the  fear  of 
punishment  with  the  eternal  at  all,  to  say  and  to  feel,  '  God  has  taken 
that  upon  Himself,  Christ  delivers  us  from  that.'   Not  that  it  is  not  true, 
not  to  be  feared,  or  that  we  may  escape  from  it  in  any  other  way — but  that 
God  has  given  Himself  to  redeem  us  from  it.     This  is  an  infinite  debt ; 
it  has  met  here  the  profoundest  demand  of  man  ;  it  gives  the  right  atti- 
tude ;  it  has  the  life.  It  is  striking  how  the  conscience  naturally  awakes 
on  the  death-bed :  there  is  an  instinctive  looking  for  a  retribution  after 
this  life  IB  over ;  i.  e.  a  sensational  one.  For  suffering  there  must  be  phy- 
sicalness,  alike  for  bodily  or  mental ;  for  there  is  no  mental  without  a 
brain.     Very  good :  this  instinct  of  another  physical  condition. 

Our  idea  of  this  as  man's  probation — especially  when  we  force  the 
Bible  into  it ;  or  rather  force  ourselves  to  graft  the  Bible  upon  it — leads 
us  to  a  view  of  the  world  that  is  utter  mystery  and  darkness.     Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  it  was  quite  otherwise  with  those  who  wrote  the 
New  Testament.     They  had  a  view,  a  revelation,  that  made  all  light  to 
them ;  they  saw  the  earth  *  full  of  the  glory  of  God ';  thay  had  some- 
thing to  proclaim,  which,  if  people  only  knew  it,  would  moke  them  full 
of  happiness  and  perfect  in  rejoicing.      They  had,  in  fact,  redemption  to 
proclaim ;  which  made  all  darkness  clear,  and  solved  the  mystery  hid  from 
all  ages  until  then.     God  in  Christ  was  reconciling  the  world  unto  Him- 
self— that  was  the  fact  of  this  human  history ;  mysterious,  then  as  now, 
without  it.     This  is  the  idea  of  the  Church :  a  witness  and  proof  that 
God  has  redeemed  man.     The  Church  shd  prove  it  by  showing  herself 
redeemed  ;  her  members  ^  made  new  creatures ':  not  asserting  something 
to  be,  but  manifesting  the  life  that  God  gives  to  man.  God  has  redeemed 
zDMi;  for  Bee,  we  are  redeemed,  wh  could  not  be  if  man  were  not  so.  See 
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i^hai  a  new  life  is  in  us — this  is  the  life  of  man.  [*  God  hath  given  unto 
UB  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son,']  But  how  can  it  be  that  uoe 
can  show  them  this  life — being  as  we  are,  thinking  as  we  think  ? 

Men  very  naturally  say :  '  How  can  the  redemption  of  the  world  be 
this  etil — such  evil  as  this  ? '     In  truth,  it  does  not  look  like  it  to  us ; 
but  that  is  because  we  think  man  is  alive — the  feeling  as  of  existing  in 
ourselves  is  being  dead.     The  redemption  is  the  fact ;  now  what  is  the 
matter  with  us  that  we  feel  it  as  this  evil  ?     The  redemption  is  the 
making  us  alive,  i.  c.  the  altering  us.     That  which  is  to  alter  any  condi- 
tion must  be  as  evil  to  that  of  which  it  is  to  alter  the  condition.     So  it 
is  self-evident  that  man's  redemption  must  be  felt  as  evil  to  man.    Only 
when  redeemed  can  the  fact  be  felt  as  good  to  us ;  only  when  we  love 
(or  live)  can  the  sacrifice  of  self  bo  blessedness,  can  there  be  no  -evil. 
Only  then  can  there  be  Life ;  no  evil,  no  good,  but  Being — God  [for  good 
is  relative  to  evil]. 

The   error   of  our   theology   is,   that    it   makes    Christ's    death  an 
exception  instead  of  a  manifestation ;  and  so,  instead  of  removing  the 
'mystery,'  makes  it  deeper.      Is  it  undervaluing  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
to  say  that  it  is  the  ligbt  by  which  we  read  all  God*s  dispensations,  the 
central  fact  round  which  we  group  all  things,  the  pattern  by  which  we 
regulate  all  our  thoughts,  and  the  revelation  by  which  we  interpret  all 
that  is  obscure  ?^l8  this  to  make  too  little  of  it :  to  say  that  it  saves 
1.8 ;  that  it  makes  us  now  creatures  ;  that  old  things  have  passed  away, 
and  behold,  all  things  have  become  new  ?     This  is  God  giving  us  more 
than  we  can  ask  or  think — this  making  us  one  with  Christ ;  one  with 
Him  as  the  Saviour,  one  with  Him  as  the  Creator.     This  in  truth  does 
pass  utterly  our  thoughts  and  desires  ;  we  could  not  have  conceived  of 
this  which  God  hath  revealed  to  us  by  His  Spirit. 

We  see  all  things  as  the  result  of  natural  law,  therefore  of  necessity^ 
which  truly  they  all  must  be,  because  the  fact  (the  redemption)  must 
be  so.     That  is  why  we  must  perceive  and  be  affected  by  the  unvarying 
laws ;  this  is  the  proof  and  demonstration  to  us ;  the  asssurance,  as  it 
were,  from  God  Himself,  that  even  the  minutest  thing,  our  paltriest, 
pettiest  care,  must  be  for  man's  redemption :  that  not  oven  that  can  be 
dispensed  with.     It  is  God's  warranty  to  us,  as  it  were,  that  all  these 
things  'work  together  for  good,'  and  are  included  in  His  deed  and  work 
of  Love :  we  may  rest  assured  that  each  small  event  is  part  of  God's 
redemption,  for  it  is  necessary.  Welcome,  this  blessed  law  and  necessity 
of  Science :  we  shall  soon  be  wiser  than  to  wish  it  less  than  universal. 

Ever,  in  argument,  logic  compels  either  to  change  the  conclusion  or 
the  premiss.     So  one  may  think  of  our  systems  of  theology :  if  this  be 
the  conclusion  necessarily  established  by  logic,  suppose  we  reconsider 
the  premisses,  i.  e.  what  we  assume.     If  our  best  reasoning  lands  us  in 
conclusions  that  cannot  be,  then  the  assumptions  from  which  we  start 
must  be  improved.     This  is  ever  the  way  in  which  we  advance ;  in  wh 
error  and  sin  remove  ignorance  and  death.  Especially  in  this  theological 
case,  we  must  question  our  asaumptions  that  this  is  man's  life  and  pro- 
bation, and  that  death  is  the  end  of  the  inert.      Briefly  :  how  this  idea 
of  becoming  so  increased  in  capacity  in  the  spiritual  state  by  mere  phy- 
sical dying  betrays  our  way  of  thinking  altogether — of  Creation,  e.  g., 
as  an  arbitrary  physical  aflair :  not  seeing  creation  as  a  right,  holy,  ne- 
cessary deed  of  Love — a  moral  fact,  with  no  inertia  in  it.     If  we  could 
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Bee  that,  we  should  see  at  once  that  it  needed  something  very  different 
from  such  a  mere  physical  affection  to  put  a  man  in  the  spiritual  world. 
It  does  not  go  deep  enough ;  there  is  not  enough  in  such  death  to  do  it ; 
it  is  phenomenal.  This  rather  is  the  fact :  that  the  true,  real  death, 
takes  1  s  out  of  the  spiritual. 

We  may  eay  that  a  man  is  redeemed  at  once  hy  knowing  and  believ- 
ing the  absolute  redemption :  it  takes  him  away  from  self.     It  is  by 
being  *  self-conscious '  that  there  is  the  self  or  negation.    Now  by  God's 
Love,  or  Being,  this  is  caused  to  have  a  certain  result ,  as  it  were,  to 
man's  perception — so  he  is  *  conscious.'     For  observe,  the  self  is  when 
consciousness  is  not  [as  in  sleep,  e.  g.] 

It  is  not  *  there  is  some  arrangement  by  which  you  may  be  saved ' ; 
but  *  there  is  a  fact,  which  if  you  knew  and.  believed  it,  you  would  be  a 
new  creature;  and  therefore  saved.'     Here  too  is  the  power  oi  faith 
alone :  believe  this  facb ;  and  you  are,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  a 
new  creature.     To  believe  that  fact  of  man's  redemption  in  Christ, 
makes  the  world  and  the  man  alike  new. 

We  fear  this  everlasting  time ;  this  future  eternal.     It  is  thus :  as  a 
person  delirious  from  disease  [with  conscious  fear  or  suffering]  thinks  no- 
thing of  the  disease  itself,  but  fears  the  phantoms  that  haunt  him,  and 
feels  that  what  he  needs  to  make  him  safe  and  well  is  to  be  delivered  trom 
the  power  of  these  or  the  danger  that  threatens  him  from  these,  while 
the  only  evil  is  in  his  disease  of  which  he  thinks  and  knows  not : — just 
so  are  we  with  respect  to  the  future  Hell.  We  fear  phantoms,  unreckin? 
of  the  disease  that  tortures  us ;  we  think,  if  we  could  but  be  deliverea 
from  these,  all  were  well.     And  see  now  the  attitude  of  the  Gospel  and 
that  of  other  systems,  in  this  matter.     The  Gospel  cures  the  disease ; 
makes  man  know  he  is  not  sound  but  sick ;  takes  away  the  spectres  bj 
restoring  health  [for  this  *  eternal  misery '  is  a  phantom  arising  from 
man's  diseased  state].     Other  thoughts  [those  which  affirm  the  life  of 
man]  say :  *  there  are  no  such  things  as  those  you  fear ;  you  are  all 
right' — they  seek  to  free  t/ie  man  from  his  phantoms  without  curing  his 
disease. 

We  might  ask  of  those  who  deny  hell,  &c.,  how  comes  man  then  to 
fear  these  things  ?  are  they  not  results  and  proofs  of  disease :  can  the 
facts  be  otherwise  accounted  for  ?    In  these  very  illusions  is  the  proof 
of  the  disease  of  man :  if  we  find  a  man  haunted  by  spectres  we  ask 
for  no  other  proof  of  disease. 

This  idea  of  phantoms  which  we  regard  instead  of  the  facts  of  onr 
condition,  applies  also  to  our  placing  our  regard  and  happiness  in  the 
material.     We  think  we  should  be  happy  if  these  were  as  we  wish  them ; 
but  we  truly  need  to  be  cured  of  the  disease  which  makes  these  real  and 
of  importance  to  us. 

In  our  present  way  of  thinking,  we  are  happy  so  long  as  we  can  see, 
feel  or  be  assured  that  all  is  *  good  for  us  * — but  what  virtue  is  there  in 
this  ?  We  want  something  that  shall  make  us  say :  *  this  is  utterly  and 
entirely  bad  for  me — ^for  this  self  of  mine— but  I  am  happy,  because 
this  self  is  not  the  thing  that  I  regard  or  care  for.  This  evil  to  me  must 
yet  be  good — good  for  the  world,  for  man.'  We  want,  in  a  word,  what 
Christ  revealed ;  viz.  the  redemption. 

On  the  other  view — that  the  world  is  not  redeemed — our  good  points, 
the  right  working  of  our  nature,  are  the  very  cause  of  the  evil  and  bad- 
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ness.     It  is  man^s  illusion,  not  seeing  the  redemption,  but  thinking  that 
things  are  trulj  and  really  (in  part  at  least)  going  badl j;  and  of  course,  so 
believing,  a  man  will  take  care  of  himself.    Yet  it  all  arises  from  taking 
the  phenomenon  for  the  fact ;  for  the  phenomenon  does  go  badly.     If 
that  be  what  we  have  to  act  according  to,  then  we  must  act  even  so ; 
▼e  must  take'  care  of  ourselves.     All  the  self-regard  goes  with  putting 
the  phenomenon  for  the  tact.     Thinking  things  going  badly,  how  should 
man  do  but  badly?     Seeing,  or  believing,  not-love  as  the  fact  of  the 
world,  how  should  it  be  otherwise  than  that  not-love  should  be  in  him  ? 
Think  of  the  demoralization  that  always  comes  after,  and  sometimes 
accompanies,  severe  pestilence,  and  other  groat  evils  in  a  country.  It 
is  very  striking :  believe  evil  without,  and  evil  must  be  within. 
Seeing  not-love,  how  should  man  love  ?     It  was  necessary  God  should 
reveal  Himself  to  save  the  world — reveal  redemption,  show  the  fact  to 
be  Love,  that  man  might  love  :  show  man,  also,  that  to  sin — not  to  love 
— ^must  cast  him  into  the  *  lake  of  fire'  [the  doctrine  of  hell  and  damn- 
ation]. 

Try  it  even  with  a  child  :  is  it  possible  to  make  him  loving  save  by 
love  ?     If  he  even  think  that  the  fact  which  surrounds  him  is  not  love, 
will  he  not  certainly  grow  up  unloving  ?      Is  not  this  now  the  basis  of 
all  wise  education — make  a  child  feel  that  it  is  loved  ?     So  man  was 
growing  up,  not  feeling  that  he  was  loved ;  in  such  a  blind  state  that 
be  could  not  see  that  the  entire  fact  of  his  experience  was  indeed  that ; 
and  God  had  to  show  him  that  he  was  loved  to  *  save '  him.     This  was 
the  revelation  the  world  wanted  :  not  duty,  not  immortality,  not  retri- 
bution, not  a  personal  God — but  redemption :  that  the  fact  of  man's  ex- 
perience is  that  he  is  loved.  Thinking  otherwise,  man  must  of  course  strive 
after  good  for  himself.     It  is  useless  to  talk  against  it ;  so  useless  that  it 
is  not  even  tried.  Theologians  even,  and  preachers,  have  embraced  that 
very  doctrine.     What  the  world  wants  is  some  revelation,  some  know- 
ledge or  fact,  that  should  make  us  not  care  about  ourselves  [nothing  but 
that  can  save  us  from  sin] — and  what  can  that  be  but  redemption  ? 
Orthodoxy  has  this  element,  in  part,  and  it  is  its  life.     Its  argument 
is,  that  Christ's  loving  and  saving  us  will  make  us  love  Him,  and  so 
we  shall  not  care  about  ourselves :  but  this  will  not  do ;  it  must  be 
saving  the  world,  or  the  purpose  is  not  answered.     No,  Hiot  even  the 
saving  of  a  single  soul  can  be  achieved,  not  one  man  can  be  saved,  if 
humanity  be  not  redeemed.     Even  practically  we  see  this. 
— ^This  is  what  the  world  needs;  then  there  is  no  longer  any  *  evil,' 
only  what  is  not  liked.  Christ  shows  the  perfect  good,  and  we  no  longer 
care  about  ourselves,  or  have  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 

We  have  faith,  or  trust,  when  we  see  that  the  fact  warrants  or  deserves 
it.     Man  does  not  wantonly,  or  from  choice,  distrust  and  disbelieve,  but 
is  naturally  and  instinctively  confiding  and  trusting.      What  is  it  that 
has  prevented  man  from  trusting  God  ?  of  course  because  he  did  not 
see.     This  very  '  not-seeing '  it  is  wh  makes  him  take  the  phn  for  the 
fact ;  and,  doing  this,  he  cannot  trust  God,  because  there  is  true,  real, 
final  evil.     He  must  take  care  of  himself.     There  cannot  be  true  and 
perfect  trust  in  God  until  the  phn  is  seen  not  to  bo  the  fact ;  as  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  say  it.     So  orthodoxy  fails  to  give  this 
perfect  trust,  even  to  its  firmest  believers :  is  not  this  evidently  so  ?  Our 
orthodoxy  confirms  the  doctrine  of  a  real  and  final  evil,  which  prevents 
the  trust. 
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y.w  \iAzJlL  01  what  might  be  said  :  orthodoxy  demands  a  change  to- 
wards Gc-d  before  He  is  to  be  trusted  :  that  He  is  evil  to  the  wicked. 
There  i«  a  great  element  of  truth  here ;  and  the  two  things  to  be 
pointed  OTit  are.  \\)  the  eternal  [not  the  future]  damnation;  and  (2) 
tLe  de^th  of  man. 

MTiit  there  not  be  evil  to  the  self?  The  self  is  to  be  done  away  \ 
ftnd  d'/e5  not  that  destruction  of  the  self,  wh  is  redemption,  necessarily 
imply  the  existence  of  evil  to  it  ?  Must  it  not  be  through  the  feeling 
of  evil  that  redemption  mnst  be  ?  *  through  much  tribulation '  we  mnst 
arrive  at  salvation  ?  Evil  is  the  means ;  not  that  it  is  truly  evil,  but 
that  that  wh  is  to  destroy  the  self  must  be  evil  to  it.  Thus  it  is  the 
evil  which  is  the  fjood  of  this  world.  We  are  to  be  delivered  from  the 
telf ;  but  of  course  the  self  cannot  like  that  by  wh  we  are  delivered. 

Is  there  not  a  parallel  here  in  respect  to  opinion  ?     We,  holding  a  cer- 
tain opinion,  dislike  and  strive  against  that  wh  is  opposed  to  it,  that  wh 
is  to  deliver  us  from  our  ignorance.     The  truth  seems,  of  course,  evil 
and  repugnant  to  a  false  opinion,  and  to  us  as  holding  it. — Observe ;  it 
IB  the  ignorance  that  is  done  away  by  truth  altering  our  opinion ;  the 
opinion  falls  by  the  destruction  of  the  ignorance.    We  are  not  oonsoiooB 
of  the  ignorance,  but  of  the  opinion  (wh  is  by  it) ;  it  is  to  the  opinion 
that  the  new  truth  is  evil.     So  of  the  self:  it  is  not  the  negation,  but 
is  6y  it ;  the  negation,  or  not-love,  is  destroyed,  and  then  this  self  falla 
— like  the  opinion  :  But  it  is  to  the  self  that  the  fact  [or  love]  is  evil^ 
and  not  directly  to  the  negation.     This  is  the  parallel:  by  this  evil  to 
the  self,  the  negation  by  which  it  is,  is  done  away.    This  is  the  clue  to 
the  self-consciousness  from  negation.     The  '  not-7mxn '  is  the  negation 
ftrom  wh  the  self  comes ;  not  the  *  not  V     By  this  evil  to  the  self  the 
not-man  is  done  away ;  and  so  the  self  ceases,  and  man  is  redeemed.  So 
all  this  redeeming  of  individuals,  individual  self-sacrifice,  is  the  yery 
fact  of  the  making  alive  of  man, 

Now  have  we  not  here  the  very  idea  of  this  self^  or  consciousness  from 
the  negation  ?     This  is  that  which  is  from  the  not-man^  by  the  *  Being  ' 
around  him.     So  the  physical  human  race  is  part  of  the  universe.    The 
true  spiritual  universe  becomes,  by  the  negation  of  mun,  this  physical 
human  race — this  *  phenomenon,'  as  it  were. 

By  a  less  resistance,  an  action  by  a  '  not ';  but  that  is  the  mere  fact 
of  love.     How  strangely  this  falls  into  the  scientific  expression.     It 
means  that  all  this  is  what,  in  Love,  must  be,  to  make  man  alive. ' 
By  the  negation  of  man  necessarily  arises  this  physical  human  race,  and 
all  this  succession  of  '  selves  ';  and  with  the  destruction  of  the  not-man 
this  '  self-humanity '  necessarily  ceases.     Just  as  a  fsdse  o 'minion  ceases 
with  ignorance  :  that  wh  was  [to  consciousness]  is  not  any  more. 
In  these  results  of  negation  of  course  all  the  laws  are  just  the  same  : 
all   are   perfect  i  n   their  way ;    and   their  doing  away  is  in  their 
development  and  perfecting.     But  that  which  is  done  away  cannot  be 
true  Being  ever  or  at  all.     And  this  perfecting  and  developing  is  not 
for  their  own  sake,  nor  for  any  final  result  in  that,  but  merely  as  a' 
means  to  their  being  done  away  [the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  e.  g.]  ;-«'- 
that  is  the  doing  away  of  the  negation  through  which  they  arise. 
Here  is  the  issue  between  the  Bible  and  man's  theology.     Man  saya : 
perfect  this  humanity  for  its  own  sake,  or  as  a  final  end ;  the  Bible 
says :  the  perfecting  of  this  is  for  the  doing  away  of  the  negation ;  it  ia 
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of  no  value ;  it  ceases  wholly,  and  is  not,  when  that  is  done. — Now  it 
is  strange,  and  ^et  simply  a  fact,  seen  in  innumerable  cases,  that  th&t 
wh  truly  is  not  is  used  to  do  away  with  a  negation.     What  is  affirmed 
of  this  humanity  is,  that  it  is  not  truly  this  that  we  are  *  conscious '  of, 
this  self;  but  its  use  and  meaning  and  entire  purpose  is  to  do  away  with 
the  negation  of  man. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  see  how,  conformably  with  all  we  see  in  the  in- 
tellectual, this  negation  of  man  is  to  be  done  away,  by  virtue  of  that 
wh  operates  upon  the  selfj  the  conscious  individual.     Through  us,  who 
(tre  by  man's  negation,  man  is  made  to  be. 

This  *we'  is  phenomenal;  it  is  in  time  ;  it  is  not  truli/  at  all.     Can 

we  grasp  yet  farther  how  it  must  be  exactly  this  conscious  self  and  all 

this  experience  ? 
Ab  ignorance  is  removed  only  by  error,  or  false  opinion,  i.  e.  by  seeming 
wh  is  not  fact,  (and  not-love  by  sin)  ;  so  this  being  of  man  is  seeming 
wh  is  not  fact  [through  negation].     Thus  free-will  is  seeming  *  action,' 
which  is  not  fact.     It  is  parallel,  in  respect  to  Being,  or  the  actual,  to 
error  in  respect  to  the  intellectual.     It  must  seein ;  i.  e.  we  must  have 
conscioasness  of  it — there  must  be  the  'I.*      This  necessity  for  seeming 
gives  one  a  hold  of  the  conscious  J,  the  seeming  action,  and  how  all 
that  impression  must  have  been  :  expressing  itseU  so  in  the  intellectual, 
or  the  work  could  not  have  been  done,  and  man  made  alive.  Especially 
one  sees  how  man  must  have  felt  himself  free ;  this  was  above  all  the 
essential  condition ;  i.  e.  there  must  have  been  the  moral.     Because  it  is 
a  not-love  that  has  to  be  removed,  an  arbitrariness,  so  it  is  a  true  free- 
dom, action.  Being,  wh  has  to  be  given  to  man.      Denying  freedom  is 
denying  action ;  that  is,  denying  Being.   We  cannot  deny  freedom  with- 
out denying  Being,     The  free-will,  the  action,  is  the  essence  of  the  '  I,' 
the  self-personality ;  there  is  no  *  I  *  save  as  there  is  this  freedom,  i.  e. 
this  seeming. 

Consciousness  seems  to  be  grasped  here :  it  is  one  with  perception ; 
in  this  particularly — that  it  is  seeming  only :  just  as  perception  is  of 
phn,  and  cannot  be  of  fact.     As  the  perception  excludes  the  being  of 
that  which  is  perceived,  so  does  consciousness ;  that  of  wh  we  are  con- 
scious cannot  truly  Be,     [If  only  that  consciousness  involves  Time ; 
that  wh  is  in  Time  cannot  he"].  It  is  a  seeming  to  bo  :  it  is  to  the  actual 
what  a  false  opinion,  seeming  to  be  true,  is  to  the  intellectual. 

Looking  at  the  physical  human  race,  we  think  it  dies  out  and  nothing 
comes  6f  it ;  but  this  is  not  possible.     See  how  false  opinions  die  out, 
necessarily ;  but  in  this  is  the  removal  of  the  ignorance — they  cannot 
possibly  die  out  but  by  that.    So  the  human  race  :  it  is  a  seeming  only ; 
but  it  cannot  possibly  die  out  save  by  the  removal  of  the  death  of  man, 
by  virtue  of  which  it  is. 

This  present  stage  of  Christianity  is  its  death :  a  self-regard  is  in  it ; 
necessary  and  unavoidable  as  it  is.  It  might  have  been  said  of  it :  '  in 
the  day  you  eat  of  the  fruit  of  that  tree  you  will  die ;  there  will  neces- 
sarily arise  in  you  a  self-regard,  then  you  will  be  dead.'  [There  is  no 
evil  but  to  a  self],  Now  in  this  comes  quite  a  new  and  glad  conception  of 
Science.  Only  Science  can  raise  Christianity  out  of  this  death  [even  as 
onlv  Christ  redeems  man  from  death]  viz.  by  manifesting  and  making 
us  know  God.  This  is  the  proper  attitude  of  Science  :  the  redeemer,  as 
the  revealer.     This  revelation  or  manifestation  of  God  which  Science  ia^ 
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redeems  Christianity  from  its  death.  We  have  seen  how  Science  18  a 
taking  of  God's  ideal  instead  of  ours,  and  how  it  has  been  the  work  of 
the  love  of  God ;  and  this  is  its  reward.  Now  we  do  justice  to  it..  It 
is  not  Science  has  suppressed  Christianity,  but  philosophy ;  questions  of 
good  and  evil,  in-looking,  self-regarding. 

What  we  want  [to  deliver  us  from  self]  is  something  to  make  evil  not 
evil  to  us.     For  this  feeling  of  evil  is  the  basis  of  selfishness  ;  all  self- 
seeking  is  the  trying  to  avoid  evil.     To  make  evil  not  evil  is  to  give 
life ;  evil  is  only  to  a  self,  i.  e.  from  death ;  only  by  becoming  deadf  do 
we  come  to  feel  evil.     Now  this  Christ  does ;  He  makes  evil  not  evil  to 
us,  showing  it  to  be  redemption.     Seeing  this,  it  can  be  evil  to  us  no 
more ;  man*s  deepest  Being  finds  it  perfect  good ;  it  only  makes  him 
conscious  of  his  own  death.  This  faith  makes  us  alive  ;  no  more  selfish, 
for  evil  is  no  more  evil  to  us.     There  being  no  evil,  necessarily  there  is 
no  self,  and  we  are  one  with  God ;  the  fact  is  to  us  as  it  is  to  Him ;  as 
His  act  so  is  our  act ;  as  His  love,  our  love ;  as  His  salvation  of  man  so 
is  ours ;  we  are  one  with  Christ. 

Perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say  *  suffering '  is  not  evil  to  us ;  to  avoid 

confusion  with  moral  evil. 
This  gives  the  hold  of  stoicism  :  that  denied  evil  to  be  evil ;  i.  e.  suffer- 
ing, &c.,  to  be  truly  evil — here  was  its  rightness,  its  meaning.     But  it 
did  not   recognize  the  fact;  it  was  an  'anticipation.'      The  stoics 
did  not  know  the  redemption,  wh  makes  what  they  said  true.    Bat  what 
an  instinct  it  was,  and  how  well  they  might  be  the  best  of  the  heathen. 

Here  again  is  a  deep  fulfilment  of  the  demands  of  theology.     A  re- 
demption is  worked  in  us ;  not  worked  out  by  us  for  ourselves :  some 
alteration  in  our  state  is  made  apart  wholly  from  work  of  our  own. 
This  is  what  is  imaged  m  the  doctrine  of  a  change  in  our  judicied  rela- 
tion to  God  by  faith — the  saving  from  being  selfish  is  a  changing  of  our 
state,  wholly  apart  ft-om  ourselves.     Here  one  sees  at  once  the  necessity 
and  the  error  of  that  doctrine  about  an  external  change  of  our  relation 
to  God;  how  it  has  been  misinterpreted,  and  yet  necessarily  must  have 
been  thus  held  until  the  fact  was  recognized.     The  doctrine  cannot  be 
suppressed ;  it  must  be  fulfilled  to  be  done  away.     The  true   saving  by 
the  power  of  faith,  apart  from  anything  subjective,  the  altering  of  our 
relation  to  God,  is  not  by  any  change  in  Him,  in  His  attitude;  but  only 
by  our  knowing  Him.     Such  an  alteration  necessarily  makes  things  new 
to  us,  and  makes  us  new,  rendering  it  possible  for  us  to  please  Him  ac- 
ceptably, because  no  more  self-acting ;  no  more  condemned,  no  more 
under  the  curse  of  the  law.     All  these  evangelical  doctrines  are  ftdfilled 
in  this.     It  is  only  natural  and  necessary,  instead  of  artificial  and  arbi- 
trary. The  image  is  changed  for  the  fact.    We  see  now  why  that  opinion 
must  have  been  :  the  feeling  that  our  relation,  our  state,  must  be  cdtered 
altogether  before  we  can  be  acceptable  to  God,  or  one  with  Him. 

The  question  may  be  brought  to  this :  we  are  to  believe  [God] — ^now 
why  1     Is  it  because  God  is  to  be  believed,  is  worthy  of  it  ?  that  the 
facts  warrant  belief,  and  that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  ?      Or  are  we  to 
believe  for  the  sake  of  some  advantage  to  ourselves,  to  get  something, 
because  something  will  happen  if  we  believe  ?     To  ask  the  question  is  to 
answer  it.     And  this  is,  in  truth,  the  '  Design '  question  over  again— 
whether  it  is  hoUness  or  contrivance  in  Nature ;  whether  the  thing  waB 
dona  because  it  must  be  done,  ought,  was  right ;  or  in  order  for  some  ad- 
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vantage.     Our  systems  form  a  whole ;  our  believing  for  dewigii,  and   cre^ 
aiion  by  design,  are  all  one  thing.     Well  may  theologians  tremble  so  to 
have  Science  touched.     They  are  right  in  feeling  that  tlioir  sacredest  doc- 
trines are  involved  :  science  and  theology  are  one.     The  chain,  though 
hidden,  vibrates  to  the  slightest  touch  ;  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  holding  them 
separate. 

It  is  curious  to  examine  our  idea  of  '  freedom.'     Plainly,  a  man  who 
indulges  his  passions  is  not  free,  but  a  slave ;  and  yet  he  thinks  that  he 
acts  freely  in  that  wh  is  the  merest  servitude.  A  man  evidently  ruled  by 
every  circumstance,  altogether  self-indulgent — he  it  who  thinks  that  he 
acts  freely.  Just  when  he  is  delivered  from  this  death,  when  he  loses  this 
self -freedom,  then  he  knows  that  it  is  not  freedom  at  all.     Now  in  this 
illusion  lies  all  the  difficulty.     And  here  too  is  a  light  on  that  question  of 
self-consciousness — the  difficulty  of  understanding  how  gaining  true  life 
can  be  the  loss  of  that.     It  is  just  like  that '  freedom '  which  consists  in 
doing  as  we  like  ;  intellectiially  we  cannot  reconcile  the  loss  of  this  with 
personality ;  it  is  only  having  the  freedom  enables  us  to  imderstand.     So 
there  is  the  same  illusion  about  self-consciousness ;  the  intellect  is  in  a 
puzzle  about  4t ;  for  only  having  the  life  can  make  us  know  this  as  death. 
It  is  one  difficulty  :  we  cannot  separate  the  negation  while  wo  are  subject 
to  it;  80  we  think  the  destroying  it  would  be  like  destroying  t«8. 

Our  idea  of  *  probation  '  makes  us  fancy  that  the  best  may  be  done 
and  yet  evil  come  of  it — true,  ultimate  evil.  Of  course  there  is  that 
wh  v&fdt  as  evil  :  but  then  one  may  ask,  *  may  not  this  feeling  of  evil, 
[that  is,  of  course,  sin  and  misery]  go  on  ?  may  not  that  be  ultimate  ? 
Bo,  though  there  may  be  no  true  evil,  there  may  be  everlasting  misery ; 
that  which  is  now,  be  it  what  it  may,  may  be  for  ever. 

Note  here  incidentally,  that  evil  cannot  truly  be ;  for  except  in  the 
feeling  of  it  there  is  no  evil,  but  the  feeling  is  necessarily  illusion. — 
By  the  very  nature  of  the  case  we  are  dealing  with  that  wh  cannot 
truly  be.     It  is  necessarily  and  essentially  subjective,  i.  e.  phenomen- 
al ;  not  pertaining  to  the  fnct. 
Now  here  it  must  be  granted,  that  so  long  as  there  is  death  so  long  there 
is  evil ;  if  it  be  made  out  that  man  continues  dead  for  ever,  then  for 
ever  there  continues,  doubtless,  the  *  feeling  of  evil.'     The  two  go  to- 
gether.    But  then  this  cannot  be ;  the  making  alive  must  come.     Not 
to  mention  the  scriptural  proofs,  look  at  the  matter  in  its  own  nature. 
This  feeling  of  evil,  or  death,  is  necessarily  in  time ;  and  to  be  in  Time 
is  to  cease :  it  involves  physicalness :   and  this,  we  know,  must  cease. 
Science  here,  as  ever,  proffers  her  confirmation,  proving  how  the  phy- 
sical human  race  must  cease,  i.  e.  how  the  death  of  man  must  cease : 
save  as  physical,  it  cannot  be.     [So  we  embrace  here  those  who  hold  a 
material  body  hereafter  for  the  wicketl].    And  we  see,  of  this  state  with 
wh  the  feeling  of  evil  is  connected,  that  it  does  cease ;  men  *  die,'  i.  e. 
as  physical,  they  come  to  an  end. 

Death  cannot  last  for  ever  [and  therefore  the  feeling  of  good  and  evil 
cannot].  Nothing  indeed  can  *  last  for  ever ';  it  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  To  *  last*  is  to  begin  and  end ;  and  death,  by  its  very  nature, 
must  end ;  must  be  made  alive  by  Being,  by  the  Love  that  is.  The  very 
feeling  of  evil  itself  is  the  making  alive,  is  the  destroying  of  the  death. 
Death  is  but  the  negation  by  wh  creature-being  is ;  iff  is  the  direction 
of  less  resistance,  of  less  Being.  Is  there  not  here  an  insight  into  Time  ? 
Time  is  connected,  so,  with  fsftlf  1  nAT»n«;^«q-nnao — 
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God's  consciousness  must  be  consciousness,  not  of  self,  but  of  infini- 
tude, of  Being. 
— ^i.  6.  with  a  feeling  of  *  good  and  evil ' ;  but  this  is  the  being  made 
alive.  So  is  this  the  meaning  of  Time :  the  redeeming  or  making  alive  ? 
It  is  by  the  death,  and  means  the  redemption  from  it.  That  is  the  form 
wh  redemption  assumes ;  even  as  necessarily  it  must  have  the  form  of 
self-consciousness.  It  is  therefore  not  any  real  existence ;  it  is  a  phn ; 
or  way  in  wh  *  appears '  the  fact  of  redemption.  Thus,  to  be  in  time  is 
to  be  *  being  redeemed  ' ;  that  is  the  fact  of  it,  and  there  is  no  other. 

With  this  consider  'self-consciousness,  i.e.  perception  of  self  [neg- 
ation, viz.,  even  as  time  and  space  are].  Observe  the  separateness  of 
the  self  and  the  consciousness  (in  sleep,  e.  g.)  Is  not  this  *  self-con- 
sciousness,' or  being  in  Time,  a  bringing  out  of  the  negation  for  its  de- 
struction ?  even  as  error  is  to  ignorance.  As  by  error  we  are  made  con- 
scious of  ignorance,  and  so  it  is  removed ;  so,  surely,  by  this  *  being  iix 
Time,'  self-consciousness  or  sensationalness,  we  are  made  conscious  of 
self,  or  death,  and  so  it  is  removed  ;  after  a  long  fight  and  struggle  in- 
deed— ^wh  just  answers  to  the  struggle  not  to  give  up  error,  in  the 
intellectual. 

To  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  the  earth  is   *  full  of  His  glory ' :  they 
could  say  it  because  they  believed  it,  felt  it,  saw  it  was  so ;  because 
they  saw  the  fact  was  redemption.     This  is  what  all  these  facts  of  the 
world  are ;  not  opposed  to  them,  not  superadded,  but  the  fact  itself  of 
them.     And  their  seeing  this  accounts  for  their  language  being  so  sim- 
ple and  natural ;  for  their  disregarding  temporal  things  as  they  did,  for 
all  that  we  find  so  hard  to  reconcile  with  our  eager,  earthly  life.     *  In 
these  things  is  no  good  nor  evil ;  leave  them  and  trust,^     So  nothing 
could  daunt  or  terrify  them,  nothing  come  amiss.     So  they  said :  *  sub- 
mit to  the  powers  that  be ;  if  you  are  a  slave,  submit ;  there  is  nothing 
evil  in  these  things,  they  are  God's  ordination ;  let  these  changes  go  on. 
He  does  as  He  wills ;  His  pleasure  is  perfectly  fulfilled  in  earth  and  in 
all  things.     This  is  His  dominion ;  all  this  mysterious  history.' 

Yet  with  this  they  preached  His  anger  at  evil;  as  the  work  of  the 
devil,  to  be  resisted,  fled  from,  destroyed.     But  how  superficial  it  is 
to  find  an  opposition  here.     In  truth,  no  man  can  fully  feel  the  one, 
who  does  not  deeply  feel  the  other  also.     How  beautiful  it  is  that 
seeing  the  redemption  purifies,  making  us  see  as  God  sees,  feel  as  He 
feels,  that  deep  intense  hatred  of  sin  wh  we  never  conceived  before. 
How  simple  it  is  that  GFod,  the  hater  of  sin,  must,  for  that  very  rea- 
son, be  the  Bedecmer  of  man  ;  for  we  only  then  come  truly  to  hate 
sin,  when  we  feel  in  our  hearts  this  redemption  which  God  does. 
Must  not  to  hate  sin  be  to  destroy  it  ?  but  there  is  no  destruction 
of  it  possible  but  by  redeeming  man — absolute  redemption.    Who  is 
it  hates  sin — he  who  subdues  his  enemy  by  love,  or  he  who  avenges 
himself,  and  there  rests  ?     The  latter  proves  that  he  does  not  hate 
sin :  that  is  ent;y  of  it :  liking  to  sin  ourselves,  if  only  we  dared. 
This  view  of  the  world  as  man's  redemption— all  of  it  God's  act  for 
this  end — shows  us  perfectly  the  attitude  of  those  men  who  wrote  the 
Bible,  to  it ;  explains  the  secret  of  their  happiness,  their  enthusiasm, 
their  self-devotion ;  the  things  they  did  and  did  not  do,  alike :  and  es- 
pecially why  they  were  so  different  to  us,  so  utterly  different  that  we 
cannot  even  imagine  them.     They  were  inspired :  truly  to  know  this 
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fact— to  know  Qt)d — is  to  be  inspired.     They  said,  of  all  who  received 
it,  that  the  spirit  of  God  was  in  them.     They  said  these  wonderfully 
trne  things  because  they  knew  the  fact — ^how  could  they  help  doing  so  ? 

Incidentally  here  one  may  note  how  mistaken  is  the  idea  that  these 

men  ought  to  have  been  made  to  know  a  supernatural  Science,  &c. 

What  a  perversion  of  our  thoughts,  ever  to  have  imagined  it ! 
Of  course  this  world  is  different  to  us :  and  it  is  difficult  always  to  un- 
derstand their  meaning,  while  we  regard  the  phna  and  they  regarded 
the  fSftct.     The  whole  course  of  Nature  was  nothing  to  them  but  that — 
they  dived  down  to  the  fact  of  it.     So,  necessarily,  while  all  our  con- 
ceptions about  it  have  changed  over  and  over  again — while  the  forms 
havo  been  regarded,  and  in  ever- varying  ways — the  things  they  have 
said  have  been  held  true  for  ever,  and  now  are  seen  to  be  the  very  sole 
and  central  truth.     They  got  to  the  fact  of  the  case,  and  however  our 
constructions  of  the  phna  seemed  to  go  against  them,  we  could  not  over- 
throw them ;  the  instincts  of  men  clave  to  them.     Ever  has  humanity 
replied  to  Science  and  philosophy :   *  there  is  more  in  the  world  than 
you  tell  us  of.     Those  men  who  wrote  the  Bible,  they  held  the  fact,  and 
we  hold  by  them  in  spite  of  all  things  :  if  it  could  not  be  known  natur- 
ally, then  it  was  supernatural,  and  God  expressly  revealed  it  to  them.* 

It  is  very  likely  this  is  the  source  of  much  of  our  hypotheses  about 

inspiration. 

Men  regard  the  phna ;  and  the  religious  among  them  tack  on  the 
fact  to  it  the  best  way  they  can,  but  making  it  their  especial  care  to 
maintain  the  phn  as  real,  how  much  soever  they  may  have  to  mutilate 
and  sacrifice  the  fact  to  it.  They  think  they  must  maintain  the  phn  as 
real  [the  authority  of  consciousness,  reality  of  the  material  world,  &c.l 
or  else,  they  ask,  what  basis  have  we  for  anything  ?  What  folly  it  is  1 
Suppose  the  phn  be  not,  does  not  the  fact  remain  ?  does  not  God  redeem 
man  just  the  same,  whether  there  be  a  real  matter  or  not,  whether  con- 
sciousness deceives  or  not  ?  It  is  a  grasping  at  the  shadow  for  the  sake 
of  the  substance,  wh  we  lose  in  the  attempt. 

The  scriptural  doctrine  of  man's  death  makes  clear  the  world ;  intens- 
ifying the  evil  and  sadness  of  sin,  it  yet  relieves  it  of  its  mystery :  this 
is  all  '  ignorance  and  mistrust.'     Man  is  not  so  wicked ;  we  do  not  then 
demand  vengeance,  but  we  pity  rather,  and  love.    God  has  dealt  rightly 
with  the  world ;  He  knew  what  it  wanted,  and  has  done  that  which  was 
necessary.     To  get  rid  of  sin— do  what  ?     Eemove  ignorance  and  mis- 
trust.    How  ? — by  making  man  know  God.     This  sin  and  wickedness  is 
no  such  blot  on  the  universe :  we  imagine  it  for  ourselves ;  we  do  not 
see  it  in  God's  light.    We  think  it  is  a  thing  to  punish  and  destroy  for ; 
God  saw  it  a  thing  for  His  utter  sacrifice  and  profoundest  pity.     And 
indeed  we  feel  it  is  so  ourselves  when  we  look  deeper.     We  know  sin  is 
a  miserable  delusion,  coming  out  of  ignorance  and  fear ;  we  feel  the 
sinner  is  a  pitiable,  deluded  wretch.     The  Bible  here  only  takes  away 
an  illusion,  and  suffers  us  to  think  naturally ;  it  frees  us  from  the  de- 
ception that  this  is  our  life,  or  *  probation,'  and  shows  it  to  be  our  deaths  ' 
wh,  when  we  see,  all  is  clear ;  for  we  cannot  see  it  save  by  seeing  the 
redemption  also,  and  the  life. 

If  *  Being '  be  such  as  we  know  it  is — *  Love,'  God  as  seen  in  Christ- 
then  clearly  this  is  the  negation  of  man.  Negation  must  be  just  such  as 
this  humanity  is.     No  oppositeuess  could  possibly  be  otherwise  ^  no 
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death  but  in  a  self.  Seeing  Ood  as  all  and  only  Being,  ihii  must  be 
death,  must  be  from  negation — not  the  form  or  mode  of  it,  as  human, 
but  the  essence  of  it ;  negation  must  be  such,  in  whatever  form. 

Is  there  here  an  idea  about  tTie  Devil  ?  is  that  from  negation  in  an- 
other form  ?  or  is  it  all  negation,  so  including  man's  ?  This  last  is 
perhaps  the  truth ;  for  we  do  not  hear  much  of  him  as  distinct  there- 
from. 

Here  Science  again  helps  so  much  in  what  it  teaches  about  death. 
We  know  it  is  not  simple  *  ceasing ';  we  know  death  only  exists  for  the 
sake  of  life  ;  is  indeed  the  fact  of  life  seen  the  other  way ;  that  the  two 
are  one.  Every  life  is  a  death,  nor  can  be  without  it.  Every  new  ten- 
sion involves  non-being  of  another.  Science  has  taught  us  that  death 
is  no  end,  as  it  seems  to  us.  Here  we  see  how  Science,  as  manifesting 
God,  acts  the  part  of  Redeemer.  Her  work  has  been  to  show  us  what 
is  life  [and  death]  ;  and  in  doing  this  she  necessarily  restores  to  us  the 
Gospel,  and  enables  us  to  see  it  again — makes  it,  too,  alive  from  the 
dead :  for  the  Gospel,  like  man,  is  the  work  of  God,  yet  dead. 

The  difficulty  about  human  free-will  is  not  an  abstract  impossibility 
in  the  thing ;  for  of  course  all  action  must  be  free  action,  and  the  action 
of  the  whole  must  be  so  whatever  it  is — but  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and 
observation,  man's  action  is  not  free ;  that  the  phna  do  not  agree  with 
that  hypothesis.  It  is  not  that  there  can  be  no  free  action  :  but  that  a 
physical  being  like  man — such  action  as  man's — is  not  free,  and  cannot 
be  so.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  and  induction :  it  is  observation  and  en- 
quiry, against  natural  conception  and  consciousness  or  perception.  We 
find  we  must  have  another  theory ;  and  it  means  simply  man's  death  and 
the  actuality  of  the  universe. 

A  Being  doing  as  he  likes,  acting  according  to  motives,  i.  e.  sensational 
or  physical — a  Being  having  and  regarding  a  self — such  a  Being,  such 
self-action,  cannot  be  free.     But  then,  if  this  true  action  be  not  in  man, 
where  and  in  what  is  it  ?  for  it  must  be.     It  is  not  in  the  material  uni- 
verse ;    or   it   at   once   becomes   impossible   to  Science :    for   observe, 
the   freedom  of  man  is   denied   in   making  human    volitions,   and  in 
order  to  make  them,  subjects  of  Science.  Where,  then,  is  the  true  action  ? 
It  must  be  in  a  truer  Being  than  ours :  i.  e.  we  are  negation.   But  there 
cannot  be  absolute  negation  ;    nor  a  negation  of  *  Being,'  for  that  wd  be 
the  same  as  absolute  negation.     Negation  can  only  be  of  form ;  therefofe 
it  must  be  negation  of  some  *  form  of  Being.'  e.  g.  of  man,  of  the  *  hu- 
man form  of  Being,'  as  it  were.     Negation,  therefore,  must  be  such  as 
we  see  it  in  respect  to  man ;  and  from  such  negation  must  be  effects 
such  as  we  see :  from  negation.  Being  must  produce  such  results  in  re- 
ference to  the  form  of  wh  the  negation  is.     There  must  be  a  '  Being ' 
different  from,  i.  e.  above,  truer  and  more  real  than,  man's  or  the  ma- 
terial world's ;  or  there  could  be  no  'action '  at  all.     In  other  words, 
there  must  be  a  Being  not  in  Time,  not  the  object  of  Science,  not  under 
cause  and  effect.     This  much  is  the  result  of  the  free-will  controversy. 
Again  :  as  in  astronomy  our  *  consciousness '  leads  us  to  infer  a  state 
of  rest  or  stedfastness  wh  not  only  is  relatively  untrue,  but  the  like  of    * 
wh  does  not  exist  at  all — for  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  in  motion — so 
does  not  our  consciousness  of  freedom  lead  us  to  infer  a  state  of  freedom 
[as  we  conceive  it]  wh  is  arbitrariness  ?  that  absolute  self-determination 
wh  does  not  exist  at  all,  nor  can.     Not  such  as  that  is  the  freedom  of 
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God.  It  all  comes  from  the  inertia  wh  we  put  into  Nature,  suggesting 
to  us  an  arbitrariness  which  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  existence,  and 
exists  nowhere  but  in  our  own  fancies ;  even  as  no  matter  is  absolutely  at 
rest.     To  be  *  in  space  '  is  to  bo  in  motion  ;  so  to  be  free  is  to  love. 

Unbelief — ^mistrust — is  the  great  sin.     It  is  worse  than  sin  ;  it  is  the 
Bonrce  of  all  sin,  and  lies  at  the  root  of  it;  it  is  the  evil  thing  from  wh 
sin  must  be,  and  to  destroy  which  sin  may  well  be  and  *  ought '  to  be. 
But  now,  how  comes  this  mistrust  ?     Not  by  man's  *  voluntary  act ' ; 
no,  man  mistrusts  because  he  does  not  know.     This  lies  deeper  than 
man's  will;  it  is  his  death,  it  is  not  knowing  God.     Therefore  see,  (1) 
bow  superficial  is  this  *  voluntary  action ' :  it  is  merely  the  effect  of 
mistrust — necessary  and  passive.     All  this  self-seeking,  which  is  the 
•enmity  to  God,*  is  a  little  thing ;  there  is  no  *  action '  in  that,  nothing 
to  be  worthy  of  much  regard ;  it  cannot  cease  while  the  mistrust  con- 
tinues, and  when  thut  ceases  it  is  gone  at  once. 

See  how  God  was  angry  with  thu  Jews  for  mistrust :  for  that  they 
could  not  enter  in,  it  was  that  wh  led  to  their  idolatry  and  its  pun- 
ishment.    *  Let  us  beware  lest  there  be  in  us  an  evil  heart  of  mis- 
trust.'    Alas,  our  very  faith  is  based  upon  mistrust. 
(2)  *  Evil '  is  negation  ;  mistrust  is  from  not  knowing.    (3)  The  remedy 
mnst  be  in  God's  manifestation  of  Himself — making  us  know  Him,  and 
mistrust  no  more.     For  He  does  this,  even  as  seen  now,  to  those  who 
are  made  to  love  Him.     (4)  Sin  gets  into  its  right  place,  as  being  self- 
action,  and  yet  the  fruit  of  negation — riykty  as  allowed  by  God,  in  re- 
ference to  punishment  and  pardon,  ruin  and  redemption.     As  it  is  tllu- 
aion  of  action,  so  it  is  rightly  met  with  illusion  of  punishment,  with 
that  wh  is  felt  as  evil  and  is  not,  viz.  suffering.     All  this  is  right :  it  is 
a  perfect  life  in  its  own  level.     Man  obtains  mercy,  because  his  sin  is 
committed  ignorantly,  in  mistrust.     The  evil  is  not  the  evil  actions ; 
those  are  felt  as  evil  but  are  not :  they  are  the  necessary  results  of  the 
mistrust  wh  is  the  child  of  ignorance,  wh  is  the  child  of  death.    Down 
to  the  death  we  come  at  last — the  only  opposite  to  God — the  death  from 
wh  springs  selfishness. — There  is  negation  in  respect  to  man ;  and  we 
are  turned  towards  that  as  Being,  and  cannot  understand  it :   we  are 
sorely  puzzled  ;  it  is  all  wrong  on  that  hypothesis.     Of  course,  that  is 
just  what  it  shd  be  to  us  ;  it  is  all  right  as  man's  negation  and  redemp- 
tion.    But  that  is  exactly  what  we  have  to  learn — to  feel  that  this  is 
not  man's  Being  but  his  death :  and  that  he  can  be  only  as  God  dwells 
in  Him  and  fills  him,  as  he  is  God's  *  temple.'     Thus  wo  trace  sin  to  its 
cause ;  we  see  it  as  an  effect,  and  therefore  formal,  passive — no  longer 
actual.  Therefore  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  suppose  arbitrary  free-will : 
this  was  necessary  while  we  looked  on  sin  as  a  primary  fact ;  then  we 
were  obliged  to  suppose  the  freedom  of  man. 

How  all  those  questions  about  the  '  Real  Presence '  resolve  themselves 
at  once  with  giving  up  the  existence  of  the  phenomenon.  This  affirming 
Christ  to  be  in  the  bread  is  essentially  the  same  error  as  pantheism ; 
indeed,  it  involves  pantheism  ;  and  so  viewed,  can  be  best  understood. 
If  the  bread  is  Christ,  the  world  is  God.  Both  difficulties  resolve  them- 
selves when  we  give  up  the  existence  of  the  phn :  neither  will  be  put 
down  but  by  interpretation  or  fulfilment.     The  fact  of  the  bread  is 
Christ,  as  the  fact  of  the  world  is  God :  look  at  the  fact,  and  give  up 
the  phenomenon  thereto,  and  all  is  dear.     I  am  persuaded  this  is  what 
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Christ  meant :  *  the  fact  of  all  eating  is  not  a  mere  material  feeding,  it 
is  My  Body  broken  for  you.'     It  is  not  an  exceptional  thing,  but  the 
universal  and  sole  fact.     Have  other  language  and  other  miracles  the 
same  meaning? 

The  negation  must  be  the  opposite  to  God,  i.  e.  to  the  grea^  not-self, 
to  Love ;  therefore  it  must  be  such  as  this.  This  is  man's  death — 
when  he  says :  '  I  am,  I  myself :  this  is  my  existence ;  I  am,  apart  from 
God :  I  act,  I  do,  I  carry  out  my  own  will.'  Man*s  life  is  when  he  feels 
that  he  only  is  as  God  is  in  him  ;  that  he  is  no^,  apart  from  him.  This 
state  of  ours  is  where  man  ought  to  be,  but  is  not ;  we  feel  it  so.  Here 
should  be  love,  action,  but  it  is  not.  So  we  call  vice  'm-human,'  as  our 
'hearts  feel  it.  Now  this  aegation,  this  want  or  absence,  determines 
God's  action.  God  gives  His  Being  to  remove  this,  makes  man  alive : 
then  he  is  no  more  not-man,  an  empty  form. 

The  world  does  not  exist  for  those  sensational  results  wh  we  think  so 
much  of,  but  for  something  greater — for  the  redemption  of  man.     This 
is  felt ;  and  it  is  this  makes  us  say  that  it  exists  *  not  for  man,  but  for 
the  glory  of  God.'     This  is  true  :  God's  glory  is  the  redemption,  God's 
*  Being.'     We  use  these  scriptural  words,  with  quite  another  thought 
from  theirs. — Here  is  the  proof  of  man's  death :  that  there  is  all  this 
evil,  and  yet  we  know  that  without  it  good  could  not  be — we  being  in 
our  present  state :  that  in  our  condition  evil  is  necessary  to  good  :  Siat 
this  perfect  good  for  wh  we  long  cannot  be  while  we  are  as  we  are— of 
such  *  Being.' 

We  think  it  is  such  a  great  thing  for  man  not  to  sin,  but  this  is  not 
what  God  immediately  regards ;  there  is  no  hurry  for  that.  See  Gk>d's 
attitude  to  us  :  He  wants  to  be  trusted.  That  is  love :  *  trust  me  ' — 
that  is  the  delight  of  love.  God  is  like  man,  indeed ;  our  own 
image  is  here.  The  gospel  is  the  preaching  of  trust :  and  if  to  be 
trusted  by  man  is  His  end,  we  know  how  man  can  be  made  to  trust. 

Men  may  say :  *  if  God  desires  to  be  trusted,  why  does  He  not  act 
differently,  and  do  that  wh  shd  make  us  trust  Him  ?  why  subject  us  to 
80  much  evil  ?  it  compels  us  to  mistrust  and  fear.'  Alas  for  our  ignor- 
ance! God  cannot  act  differently:  if  He  did.  He  were  not  to  bo 
trusted.  He  can  do  no  other ;  for  this  that  He  does  is  the  very  fact  and 
necessity  of  Love.  It  is  the  perfect  Love  that  is  in  all  this.  We  per- 
ceive Love  as  evil.  Let  us  know  Him — then  we  must  trust,  and  there 
is  no  more  evil. 

The  'mistrust'  is  that  man  is  'suspicious'  of  God.  What  suspicioasness 
proves  of  a  man,  that  we  may  see  of  ourselves :  we  are  such  that  we  are 
compelled  to  be  suspicious  of  God  ;  we  are  under  this  ilhision.     Now 
what  compels  us  to  be  thus  suspicious  of  God  ?     Clearly  the  feeling  of 
evil :  feeling  evil,  we  cannot  help  mistrusting  Him.     This  links  itself 
with  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  because  the 
knowledge  of  *  good '  is  only  through  that  of  evil.     So  we  at  once  seo 
the  fear  or  mistrust  of  God  wh  arose  in  Adam ;  he  then  felt  evil,  and 
was  afraid.     So  there  is  no  redemption,  or  restoration  of  trust  in  God, 
except  by  knowing  evil  not  to  bo  evil :  i.  e.  knowing  God  in  Christ,  or 
knowing  <  redemption.'     The  doctrine  of  individual  justification  by  faith 
can  make  individuals  holy  (as  we  see) :  but  the  doctrine  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  can  make  the  world  holy.  , 

In  this  is  a  power  bearing  upon  the  world ;  it  is  to  mankind  as  tlie 
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other  doctrine  is  to  the  individual.     Both  can  make  to  love ;  that  is 

making  holy. 

What  a  power  is  in  this  doctrine  of  absolute  redemption,  as  compared 
with  the  other.      It  influences  us'  necessarily,  carries  us   away ;  it  is 
strengthened  and  not  enfeebled  by  all  our  life.     It  does  not  require  us 
to  labor  and  struggle  so.     Also,  it  is  ever  new,  ever  growing,  ever  a 
&esh  revelation :  all  that  is,  is  that.     We  see  it  daily  more  and  more  ; 
for  all  the  history  of  the  world  comes  into  it,  and  all  that  we  are  doing, 
feeling,  or  thinking  about.     It  is  therefore  not  one  unvarying  familiar 
thing,  wh  we  need  to  recall  to  our  thoughts  by  laying  aside  all  ordinary 
business,  to  meditate  on  apart  from,  and  indeed  in  opposition  to,  all  our 
daily  life  ;  as  religion  must  necessarily  become,  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 

free,  while  we  believe  only  in  individual  justificatiou — witness  the  ex- 
ortations  to  *  devout  habits,'  &c.    It  is  a  thing  our  life  is  ever  present- 
ing to  us  afresh,  and  making  more  full  of  meaning. 

Our  ideas  are  condemned  by  our  ways  of  acting.  See  how  bad  schools 
become,  with  that  thought  of  punishment :  and  it  is  this  idea  we  base 
our  religion  upon.     Our  false  theology  condemns  itself  in  life. 

The  impulse  to  preach  the  Gospel  is  a  natural,  spontaneous  impulse 
to  relieve  men  from  suffering — not  future  suffering,  but  present.  We 
have  that  to  tell  them  wh  yiill  take  away  their  misery.  If  they  only 
knew  and  believed  what  we  know,  they  could  not  be  miserable  any  more, 
they  wd  be  raised  from  the  depths  of  misery  to  the  very  heights  of  hap- 
piness. It  is  an  irresistible  impulse.  A  man,  even  the  most  devout,  will 
generally  do  much  more  to  save  a  person  from  present  misery  than  from 
the  future  hell. 

Besponsibility,  guilt,  fear,  must  belong  to  the  death ;  they  involve  the 
illusion  of  '  evil ' :  that  is  the  source  of  them.     This  is  the  great  fact  of 
the  death — this /ear:  so  from  that  Christ  delivers.     And  see  how  this 
makes  itself  felt :  orthodoxy  has  grasped  the  great  point ;  it  first  pro- 
claims deliverance  from  guilt,  sense  of  sin,  responsibility,  or  fear  of 
punishment ;  then  the  man  may  be  a  new  creature.      This  is  striking : 
arriving  in  ignorance  at  the  true  end  by  arbitrary  contrivance ;  not 
knowing  the  fact,  and  yet  inventing  suppositions  wh  answer,  partially, 
in  certain  individual  cases,  the  same  end.     What  men  make  up,  the 
Bible  reveals  as  fact. 

Ko  man  is  more  intensely  conscious  of  free- will,  of  acting  of  and  by 
himself,  than  those  whom  even  we  can  see  to  be  without  true  power  of 
action.  In  delirium  tremens,  e.  g.,  a  man  is  above  all  resolved  on 
having  his  own  way.     Here  we  see  clearly  an  illusion  about  free-will. 

As  m  respect  to  the  perception  of  the  material,  may  it  not  be  that 

such  special  '  illusions '  are  the  types  of  the  whole  ?    Is  not  the  sense 

of  *  free-will '  ever  an  illusion,  ever  from  disease,  but  disease  affecting 

man? 
Is  our  responsibility  not  true  responsibility  at  all  ?    Are  *  punishments ' 
as  the  necessity  for  restraints  to  the  diseased  ? 

<  Unless  above  himself  he  can  erect  himself,  how  mean  a  thing  is  man.' 
Of  course  man  caimot  truly  do  that ;  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Here  is  exactly  the  proof,  and  self-demonstration  of  Christianity.    Man 
must  be  raised  above  himself,  or  he  can  never  rise ;  all  his  self-efforts 
must  turn  upon  himself :  the  insufficiency  of  human  virtue  is  evident. 
So,  when  a  man  has  done  anything  good,  if  he  reflects  '  I  have  been  a 
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good  man/  how  he  despises  himself.  Self-consciousness  is  the  plague : 
the  highest  virtue  is  unconscious  ;  not  self-dependent,  but  God  through 
us. 

If  we  saw  any  family  or  other  arrangement,  wh  seemed  to  us  to  work 
badly,  and  fail  of  what  we  supposed  must  be  its  object,  and  yet  we  were 
at  the  same  time  convinced  that  the  author,  arranger,  and  controller  of 
it  all  was  ample  in  power  to  effect  whatever  might  be  his  purpose,  and 
perfectly  good  also,  and  wise :  what  conclusion  shd  we  come  to  ?  Why, 
of  course,  that  we  mistook  the  idea  and  design  of  the  institution  alto- 
gether ;  that  we  regarded  it  from  a  wrong  point  of  view  ;  that  the  idea 
and  object  were  not  what  we  supposed.  If  the  world  seems  to  us  a  fail- 
ure, bad,  &c. — as  it  certainly  does  on  the  orthodox  representation — ^wbat 
then  ?  Surely  we  have  mistaken  the  idea  of  it.  The  Bible  says  it  is 
full  of  God*s  glory :  we  certainly  do  not  see  it  aright  till  we  see  it  so. 

If  Christ's  expiation  be  according  to  the  orthodox  view,  God  forgiving 
because  the  punishment  is  inflicted,  then  how  can  salvation  thro'  Him 
be  contingent  on  hearing  of  Him  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  forgiveness 
or  salvation  wd  necessarily  accrue,  if  not  to  all,  at  least  to  all  in  whom 
wd  have  been  a  willingness  to  receive  it  if  they  had  known  ?  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  salvation  be  the  redeeming  from  passion — not 
from  future  misery  but  from  eternal  death — then  Necessarily  it  is  con- 
nected with  and  dependent  upon  hearing  or  knowing  of  Christ.  So,  wo 
might  also  say :  here  is  a  test :  which  idea  is  in  the  Bible  ?  is  the  sal- 
vation to  all  [or  any]  independent  of  knowing  of  Christ  ?  or  is  it  ef- 
fected only  by  individual  knowing  and  believing  ?  It  seems  to  me  the 
latter  is  the  case. 

Plain  it  is  that  the  fact  of  the  world  is  sacrifice  for  man's  redemption. 
It  is  by  suffering  and  evil  man  is  made  better ;  there  is  no  question  of 
the  fact.     Just  so  it  is  with  all  truth :  when  we  are  once  told  it,  wo 
see  that  it  is  so — without  the  teacher.     This  is  the  test  of  truth ;  and 
just  so  is  the  truth  of  the  Bible.     Christ  shows  us  this  fact,  which  we 
could  not  have  known — nor  dared  to  think — without  Him  ;  but  having 
shown  it  to  us,  we  see  simply  that  it  is  so.     Again,  think  how  all  this 
sacrifice   is   truly   sacrifice   of  self  [not   of  man].     All  evil  is   evil 
to  the  self,  and  only  to  the  self.     Evil  is  that  wh  destroys  self;  bring- 
ing it  out  too,  first,  like  disease.    So,  in  truth,  the  entire  fact  of  this 
world  15  self-sacrifice.     God's  will  is  done,  but  not  as  in  heaven,  i.  e. 
not  with  the  conscious  willingness  and  participation  of  His  creatures : 
it  is  self-sacrifice,  but  not  ours.     In  heaven  it  is  ours  also  ;  we  are  ono 
with  God  in  that.     It  is  that  we  are  to  pray  for  here  :  God's  will  to  be 
done  (i.  e.  self  sacrificed)  with  willing  participation  of  all  His  creatures. 

There  is  a  true  Being  in  man  [as  people  feel],  and  that  is  God ;  but 
spoilt  by  a  self  in  it.  [Even  as  in  error  there  is  a  true  knowledge,  but 
spoilt  by  an  ignorance].  Man  fell  through  the  self:  so  did  the  Churoh 
also.  The  giving  up  absolute  redemption,  thro'  philosophy,  must  answer 
to  an  assertion  of  the  self— a  taking  it  for  Being.  The  Churoh  came 
to  revolve  around  the  self,  even  as  man  did. 

It  is  said :  Does  not  trust  in  God  make  men  neglectful  in  respect  to 
business,  &c.  Here  is  the  difference ;  it  is  as  darkness  and  light.  That 
is  a  trust  on  behalf  of  the  selfy  thinking  God  will  take  care  of  myself. 

It  believes  in  *  special  providences ' ;  and  this  world's  business  is 

trusted  to  accidents :  God  is  not  seen  in  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of 

Life. 
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It  is  in  truth  the  profoundest  mistruflt,  it  is  the  essence  of  unbelief. 
True  trust  ia  trust  in  God  against  the  self;  it  is  recognizing  Him  in  all 
law  and  necessity ;  it  is  seeing  eternal  fact  in  these  human  affairs.  It 
is  a  trust  that  works — works  by  love.  How  miserable  is  this  belief  in 
God  taking  care  of  the  particular  self;  instead  of  delivering  from  it  and 
destroying  it.  What  a  perversion  of  the  idea  of  faith,  what  a  traveatie 
of  religion,  and,  above  all,  of  that  of  Christ.  Happily  the  feeling,  the 
heart  of  the  men  who  say  those  things,  is  constantly  quite  different  to 
their  words.  But  if  they  wd  say,  *  how  these  human  things  are  divine, 
and  natural  laws  are  God*s  action,'  how  different  their  life  wd  be ! 

A  chasm,  a  void,  will  make  itself  felt,  cover  it  over  as  we  will.     We 
understand  this  by  seeing  the  *  life  of  the  mind,'  e.  g.   We  have  certain 
consGiousness,  for  which  we  invent  *  real  matter ';  and  this  superficially 
answers  the  purpose :  but  when  examined,  it  will  not  do,  and  then  it  is 
denied — ^wh  also  will  not  do.    Just  as  in  astronomy  we  suppose  a  motion 
of  the  sun,  wh  will  not  do ;  but  it  will  not  do  to  deny  it.   So  in  respect 
to  Christianity :  we  have  a  consciousness  for  wh  we  suppose  an  expiation 
delivering  us  (by  substitute)  from  future  suffering.     This  does,    super- 
ficially ;  it  answers :  just  as  the  hypothesis  of  mutter,  or  the  sun's  mo- 
tion, does,  superficially  and  for  a  time  :  it  is  asssmed,  to  account  for  the 
appearance.     When  examined,  it  will  not  do — but  tlien  the  denial  leaves 
an  unconcealable  void.     What  is  the  fact  wh  causes  our  consciousness, 
makes  us  suppose  that  expiation,  and  makes  it  answer,  so  far  as  it  does  ? 
Por  the  doctrine  of  '  expiation '  has  effecty   answers  practically — just 
as  that  of  a  real  matter  or  real  sidereal  motion  —up  to  a  certain  point. 
Eclipses,  &c.,  were  foretold  under  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  and  na- 
vigation aided.     This  success  is  proof  of  the  true  phenomenal  view ; 
the  theory  truly  representing  the  *  appearances.'     So  the  evangelical 
doctrine  has  power  for  a  time,  but  ever  seeming  to  fail  afterwards,  as 
if  its  power  were  beyond  itself. 
Now  is  there  anything  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  wh  does  not 
answer  to  this  view  of  the  *life.'    See,  e.  g.,  the  doctrine  of  man's  *  pro- 
bation,' or  *  free-will '  [responsibility]  is  the  phenomenal  view.   *  Anti- 
cipation' is  the  denial  of  freedom  or  responsibility :  the  doctrine  of  man's 
death  is  the  interpretation.     How  do  we  come  to  feel  it  a  probation  ? 

Does  the  doctrine  of  the  'self  throw  light  on  this :  on  why  we  feel 
free  or  arbitrary  ?     Must  it  not  come  from  confounding  negation  with 
our  Being  ?  must  it  not  make  us  feel  as  if  we  could  do  either  of  two 
things :  either  the  self  or  the  humanity  acting ;  so  comes  the  feeling  of 
free  choice,  or  option  ? 

Think  what  our  theology  teaches :  all  taking  care  of  self.    In  all  that 
is  taught  of  religion,  is  the  true  absolute  giving  up  of  self  ever  once 
put  before  people  ?     It  is  no  one's  individual  fault ;  man's  wrongness  so 
is  isiadefelt:  those  who  believe  wrongly  now  are  being  sacrificed  for 
man's  redemption.     But  conceive  such  men  thinking  they  are  savedy  and 
all  the  while  in  this  damnation  I  What  a  *  cruel  joke '  it  is,  this  fancied 
salvation  from  a  fictitious  hell,  while  the  soul  is  damned.     And  think 
what  a  damnation  it  is  :  what  torment  can  be  so  utter  as  that  self- 
torment  ?  and  nothing  to  compensate  except  that  the  power  of  enjoyment 
remains.    What  illusion  so  miserable  as  that  which  makes  us  value  this 
*  enjoyment '  so  much ! 
The  turning  point  of  this  theological  question  lies  here  [in  one  point 
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of  view] :  it  is  the  question  of  Science.  Are  the  expiation,  the  faith, 
&c.,  special  interferences  and  actions  of  God :  or  are  they  as  the  rest  of 
His  action,  to  us,  to  be  seen  as  natural  and  necessary,  traceable  to  the 
nature  of  things  ?  In  theology  I  wd  do  precisely  the  work  Science  does 
in  Nature :  show  and  prove  God's  act  by  showing  law,  reason,  and  ne- 
cessity. Again,  the  reference  to  a  future  eternal  (wh  is  the  basis  of  the 
the  orthodox  view)  clearly  depends  upon  an  ignoring  of  the  actual 
eternal :  the  negation  is  on  "that  side.  Not  seeing  the  eternal  that  i «, 
this  entire  system  of  relation  to  the  future  must  spring  up.  It  is  a  hy- 
pothesis rendered  necessary  by  that  ignorance.  So  the  denial  is  not  on 
this  side,  but  affirmation.  Not-seeing  has  produced  this  illusion  of  a 
future  everlasting  heaven  and  hell.  It  has  continual  reference  to  the 
self;  is  based  on  it.  It  is  one  of  the  illusions  that  are  from  the  self— 
the  source  of  all  illusion,  and  which  itself  is  again  an  illusion  from  neg- 
ation, i.  e.  from  death.  Not  *  knowing  '  God,  being  in  actual  ignorance 
or  death,  there  is  to  us  the  phn,  the  illusion,  of  a  self. 

With  regard  to  free-will. — *  Free,'  or  responsible,  does  not  mean  doing 
as  we  choose :  madmen  also  do  what  they  choose.     Is  it  not  having 
right  perception,  true  knowledge,  not  being  under  illusion  ?     Then,  if 
80,  we  are  responsible  in  relation  to  the  physical ;  for  in  relation  to  that 
we  understand  truly  [i.  e.  as  to  the  intellectual,  virtue  and  vice,  &c,]  : 
but  we  are  entirely  under  illusion,  do  not  perceive  (are  as  mad  ?)  in  re- 
lation to  the  spiritual,  the  true  Being.     So  in  respect  that  we  are  not 
free,  not  responsible. 

Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  :  to  assert  man  free — professing  to  believe 
the  New  Testament  ?  Yet  how  then  are  we  commanded  to  believe  ? 
Why,  this  is  the  physical,  to  wh  we  are  free.  *  Ye  say,  we  see ; 
therefore  your  sin  remaineth.'  We  see  this  in  relation  to  the  intel- 
lectual subserving  redemption. 

About  selfishness, — There  are  certain  things  wh  are  good  to  the  self, 
to  all  men — natural  pleasures.  Now  he  is  the  least  man  who  most  re- 
gards these,  least  subordinates  them  to  other  feelings  and  considerations, 
does  least  for  love.  The  subordinating  them  for  *  right '  is  better  than 
not  subordinating  them ;  but  not  so  good  as  not  caring  about  them,  for 
love. 

There  must  be  a  self,  for  the  phn  of  free-will :  so  this  consciousness 
of  arbitrariness  simply  means -the  negation  there.  It  can  only  be  re- 
lative ;  there  must  be  hiwmnity  before  a  human  self.  This  shows  how 
the  *  Fall '  simply  expresses  the  necessary  fact :  first,  man ;  then  a  neg- 
ation in  respect  to  man.  The  '  self '  involves  the  arbitrariness,  i.  e.  the 
inaction ;  the  two  are  one — negation  of  Being  and  of  action.  So  in  fact 
it  is  by  the  '  free  will '  we  recognize  and  define  the  self :  from  inaction 
wo  deduce  the  negation.  So  we  attribute  negation  to  God.  Am  I  here 
inconsistent  respecting  prayer  ?  Should  we  ask  of  any  but  a  self?  or  is 
it  not  rather  just  as  self  is  excluded  that  we  are  prompted  to  ask,  that 
there  is  any  good  in  asking  ? 

Some  of  the  orthodox  say  that  Christ  must  have  suffered  etemaUy — 
eternity  in  a  moment,  as  it  were— because  He  saves  from  eternal  suf- 
fering. This  is  very  good ;  both  as  a  conception  that  eternity  can  be  aU 
in  a  moment ;  and  also  in  a  deeper  meaning.  As  Christ  saves  from  ^e 
eternal— eternal  death — or  self,  so  He  did  suffer  *  eternally.'  His  death 
waB  that  also ;  Hia  death  was  the  being  subject  to  self,  being  '  made 
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fldsfu    Thus  by  *  eternal '  saffering  He  does  save  as  &om  *  eternal  ^  sat 
fering ;  nor  could  any  other  ayail«-not  His  temporal  sufferings^  thai 
which  is  sensational ;  not  Hi»  agony  in  Gethsemane,  nor  dying  on  the 
Cross.    The  idea  of  eternal  is  that  wh  cannot  be  *  thought ';  to  know  wK 
is  to  Be^  is  Life. 

The  idea  of  sacrifice  is  not  suffering,  bat  death.  It  goes  deeper  than 
suffering.  To  torture  an  animal  wd  not  have  been  sacnfice ;  nor  wd  it 
Have  been  less  sacrifice,  I  conceive,  had  it  been  given  chloroform.  It  is 
ii/e  that  is  given.  Surely  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  reference  to 
Christ's  sufferings  as  bearing  an  expiatory  character ;  it  is  all  and  ex<> 
<dusively  to  his  death.  His  sufferings  are  referred  to  indeed ;  but  is  it 
not  as  '  exemplary '  only  ?  Our  deadness  expresses  itself  here.  Natar* 
ally  we  have  made  sacrifice  sensational  instead  of  vital.  It  is  that  wh 
we  regard  (as  proved  by  our  being  wicked) ;  we  feel  more  about  suffering 
than  about  sin.  We  act  on  the  Devil's  behalf,  not  man^s.  We  sacrifice 
man  for  the  Devil ;  we  will  put  up  with  that  wh  is  evil  fbr  man :  but 
tttat  wli  is  evil  for  self,  we  labor  to  avert.  But  God's  sacrifice  is  to  sa- 
crifice *  Devil '  (self)  for  man.  Sacrifice  shows  sin  to  be  deadness :  for 
blood,  i.  e.  /i/e,  purifies ;  life  takes  away  death ;  that  is,  purifies.  Al$n>) 
before  we  can  give  ourselves  as  sacrifices  we  must  be  free  from  that  fear 
of  future  sufferings  ;  otherwise  the  self  is  latent  there. 

How  does*Paul  use  the  word  soma? — *  your  bodies  being  sacrifices.* 
Why  *soma'?  is  not  the  true  Being  of  man  bodily?  and  of  God  also? 
The  Church  is  His  body.  Body  is  truly  spiritual.  We  are  not  a  soul 
and  body  joined,  as  we  fancy. 

But  see,  the  *  world,  flesh,  and  Devil ' — ^how  are  they  joined  ?    Are 

they  all  one,  all  th©  physical  ? 

Christ  shows  the  punishment  borne  and  taken  away :  says,  *  Now 
you  can  give  yourselves  truly,  if  you  believe  that.     But  it  is  just  the 
same,  whether  you  believe  or  not :  only,  if  yon  do  not  believe,  you  are 
damned,  and  must  be.     You  cannot  otherwise  escape  from  damnation^ 
from   self,   from   the    yoke   and   fate   of  the   Devil.*     Do   we   not 
thus  get  back  the  everlasting  too  ?  Surely  that"  everlasting  torment  (i.  e. 
a  physical,  never  ending)  must  have  been,  if  it  were  not  for  Christ.    But 
then  He  has  taken  it  away :  He  has  ensured  to  man  a  deliverance  from 
the  self-^death  wh  makes  him  physical,  and  so  has  redeemed.     If  man 
were  not  redeemed  from  this  inertia  he  could  never  cease  to  be  physical^ 
and  this  self- world  (hell)  must  have  gone  on  for  ever : — but  then  that 
could  not  bo.     So  now  we  have  the  everlasting  punishment  taken  away 
by  Christ.     Man  is  redeemed,  and  certain  to  be  absolutely  saved  from 
self  [and  therefore  from  physicalncss  and  suffering  also]  ;  and  there  re- 
mains kolasiSf  chastisement,  pain — punishment  for  all  evil  doing,  which 
is  the  means  of  discipline,  the  means  of  redemption.     This  is  the  or- 
thodox idea :  only  it  shows  the  whole  world  in  that  relation  to  God 
through  Christ.     It  shows,  not  an  experiment,  or  probation,  but  a  re- 
demption :  the  everlasting  punishment  taken  away  ;  and  unfailing  chas- 
tisement for  sin  used  to  bring  men  into  conformity  with  their  *  recon- 
ciled *  Father  ;  and  the  curse  of  the  law  removed. 

But  then,  what  is  the  *  eternal  *  punishment  to  those  who  'do  not 

believe  ? 

Those  who  do  not  know  the  *  self  *  say  the  evil  in  man  is  part  of  *  liu- 
manity/  it  is  *  human  nature  ':  surely  it  is  not;  it  is  the  absence,  want» 
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defect,  of  man,  'And  etirely  it  mnst  be  even  thus — this 
gether — with  a  Being  who  ia  to  become,  who  is  to  rise  out  of  t 
He  must,  as  it  were,  be  made  '  conscious '  of  it  that  he  may  escape  it. 
He  must  8co,  feel,  demand,  the  perfect  ;  to  him  all  that  ia  not 
that  must  be  '  evil ';  to  him  there  must  be  striving  unfulfilled,  illuBiou, 
disappoiiitmeat  [must  there  be  sin  ?].  Must  it  not  he  bo  ?  Is  not 
'Belf-conBcionsness'  the  learning  by  error  and  by  sin  ?  is  it  not  exacUy 
couBciouBnesB  of  defect  [of  negation]  that  must  be  for  perfecting  ?  Fot 
the  perfecting  of  the  actual  £eing  of  Humanity  there  must  be  this  coo^ 
Bdous  defect. 

Of  course  we  must  believe  that  all  that  is  is  a  carrying  out  of  God's 
perfect  will — not  a  chunge,  not  one  plan  HUpervcning  upon  another.  The 
redemption  is  eternal :  '  from  eternity.'  But  when  ve  feel  evil,  wo 
think  the  fact  is  truly  evil,  and  therefore  of  course  are  in  a  perplexity 
to  understand  how  it  could  be.  "We  have  to  attribute  to  sinning  true 
'  activity ';  Bome  power  of  interfering  with  God's  plans :  then  we  think 
He  makes  contrivances  to  remedy  it.  But  sin  was  necessary  for  re- 
demption, for  Christ's  suffering.  "  It  '  needs  be '  that  offences  come  ": 
this  is  what  we  shd  feel  respecting  sin — hew  evil  I  must  have  been  that 
it  was  necesgarf/  for  me  to  do  this  ;  what  a  wiint  of  '  man  '  there  must 
be  in  respect  to  mo,  that  this  shd  be  by  my  not  iicfiiiij.  And  so,  undor 
temptation,  our  prayer  mu^t  be  :  Give  me  life.  Sin  is  necessary,  cannoi 
be  dispensed  with.  If  we  could  only  recognize  the  fact  as  it  is,  how  ■ 
shd  gain  strong  consolation  under  the  evils  arising  from  man's  wicti 
neas  :  for  it  is  in  these—  in  which  we  refuse  to  see  God — that  we  chiefly 
need  consolation. 

That  the  evangi'lical  religion  ao  often  fails  to  make  men  holy,  does  it 
not  sliow  that  nothing  that  has  regard  to  the  self  will  do  ? — not  even 
xueh  a  ransom,  aac/i  a  gift.  The  attitude  altogether  iswrong.  That  even 
God  ehd  die  to  redeem  ue  from  suffering,  for  our  happiness,  will  not  do. 
Come  ia  whatever  form  it  can,  self-regard  must  fail.  Yet  how  glorious 
the  faut  most  be,  wb  demands  thig  for  its  expression.  Even  onourview, 
OUT  paltry  view,  we  must  conceive  God  giving  His  own  Son  to  save  ua 
from  puniehment.  The  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  fact  are  marvellously 
indicated  so.  If  we  regard  the  Bensational,  then  only  God  Himself 
bearing  the  punishment  ebe  necessarily  inflicted  upon  ns  by  just  and 
holy  law,  can  express  it.  And  that  this  view  cannot  suffice,  and  must 
be  denied,  means,  of  course,  that  the  basis  of  the  conception  is  imperfect, 
orinsufficient.  So,  it  cannot  include  '  man ';  only  a  part.  This  is  the  con- 
demnation of  it.  The  fact  cannot  be  so,  though  the  fact  must  include, 
and  be  the  interpretation  of  it. 

The  making  sin,  or  self-action,  to  he  true  action,  causes  ns  to  see 

demption  as  only  for  s  part  of  mankind. 
Is  it  not  that  we  regard  and  value  and  think  beautiful  that  which  L 
truth  the  defect — the  negation — the  evil  and  the  source  of  evil :  tho 
i.  e.  the  selfness.     How  this  strikes  one  in  children. 

The  great  difficulty  with  people  is  to  believe  that  all  is  man's 
demption.     They  do  not  see  that  he  needs  to  be  redeemed  ;  that 
K  vonditioQ  out  of  wb  he  must  be  delivered.     To  see  this  as  man's  dest 
is  the  point :  emphatically  this  is  the  revelation. 

It  has  boon  objected  :  how  hard  it  will  be  for  people  to  see  this 
loKphically — about  our  being  in  Time  ;  and  that  that  which  is  in  ' 
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cannot  truly  Be,  &c.     Bat  observe  (1) :  the  philosophy  does  not  matter ; 
it  is  revealed.     (2)  The  conscience  testifies  it ;  it  is  a  moral,  not  an  in- 
tellectual conviction  ;  and  it  is  proved  by  the  facts  of  man's  history. 
(8)  The  philosophy  is  not  difficult :  it  is  only  difficult  first  to  see 
and  to  adopt  as  new  against  previous  conceptions.    What  a  task  it  must 
have  been  to  discover  the  earth's  rotation,  and  how  hard  for  men  to  re- 
ceive ;  and  yet  how  simple  it  is  now,  how  every  child  finds  it  a  matter 
of  course.     So  it  is  with  the  *  actual '  philosophy.     It  is  a  task  for  ages 
to  discover,  an  enormous  difficulty  to  receive  against  preconceptions ; 
and  yet  a  thing  self-evident  to  a  child.     Think  of  our  philosophy ;  our 
doctrine  of  a  *  real  matter '  with  its  *  properties ' :  surely  any  who  could 
receive  that  will  be  able  to  receive  and  understand  the  'actual'  doctrine 
well  enough. 

Surely  this  is  faith  in  the  Bible :  to  believe,  to  know  the  fact  to  be 
the  redemption  of  the  world  [with  punishment  for  sin].  Then,  of  all 
that  seems  incompatible  with  that,  to  know  that  it  is  not  as  it  appears, 
and  that  our  task  is  to  find  out  how  that  fact  presents  such  a  phenomenon. 
But  we  have  inverted  the  case  ;  we  have  set  it  down  as  certain  that  the 
fact  is  as  it  appears,  or  that  the  appearance  is  the  fact ;  and  we  make 
revelation  conform  to  this  idea,  whether  it  will  or  no.  Then  when  we 
find,  that,  do  what  we  will,  the  result  is  unnatural  and  incomplete,  we 
say  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  ^  mystery.' 

Abraham's  faith  was  *  counted  for  righteousness.'     He  trusted  Qtod  ; 
and  so  received  good  things  as  if  he  had  been  good  and  deserved  them : 
he  had  prosperity  as  if  he  had  been  upright — ^not  because  He  was  bo, 
but  because  he  trusted.     Is  not  this  very  much  the  idea  of  the  Jewish 
sacrifices?  [wh  surely  must  have  a  reference  -to  Abraham's].     They 
showed  trust,  and  therefore  the  offerer  was  treated  as  if  he  had  done 
well  and  deserved  good  (in  keeping  with  the  Judaic  dispensation). 
Now  is  there  not  a  bearing  on  salvation  by  faith  ?     We,  trusting,  are 
treated  as  if  we  deserved  good,  as  if  we  had  done  well.     The  trust  is 
counted  to  us  for  righteouaiioss.     And  the  trust  necessarily  goes  with 
sacrifice.     Trusting,  we  make  sacrifices ;  we  cannot  withhold ;  we  have 
no  inducement  to  do  so  if  we  trust.     And  in  that  trust  and  sacrifice  too 
is  the  reason  we  should  be  treated  as  righteous :  for  it  shows  the  evil 
gone,  shows  that  the  mun  is  not  sinful.     It  is  useless  to  try  and  make 
people  feel  this  faith  in  the  daily  life  and  all  events  until  the  absolute 
redemption  is  believed.     Once  believe  that,  and  the  other  follows ;  but 
it  is  no  use  till  then. 

We  keep  our  faith  at  such  a  distance,  and  for  such  remote  and  pecu- 
liar objects.  We  *  exercise  faith  ' — it  is  indeed  a  vast  *  exercise  '  of  it ; 
but  it  applies  to  God's  special  and  superntitural  action,  to  wonderful  ar- 
rangements quite  beyond  this  world.  It  is  not  a  practical  faith.  Our 
faith,  indeed,  has  no  suitableness  to  daily  life.  Christian  people  do  en- 
deavour to  make  their  faith  a  controlling  influence  upon  it,  but  it  is  so 
hard — they  say  so,  and  truly — ^to  bring  their  faith  into  such  operation. 
It  is  not  that  they  have  not  faith ;  but  it  is  a  perverted  one,  and  will 
not  act.  They  do  try  ;  but  the  true  faith  is  one  that  does  not  want 
trying ;  it  is  a  faith  that  works,  and  influences  their  daily  life  in  spite 
of  them. 

Even  as  Christianity  saves  in  spite  of  us;  does  not  require  us  to  be 

good,  but  makes  us  good. 
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Here  we  see  what  the  apostle  James  meant.  This  worldly  experience  is 
not  to  ns  what  it  seems  :  it  is  that  wh  Christ  reveals — the  redemption. 
The  point  is,  whether  the  evil  in  respect  to  man,  that  from  which  he 
needs  saving,  is  present,  actual,  his  state  now ;  or  whether  it  be  a  danger 
merely,  a  thing  threatening  in  the  future.  *  The  wrath  of  God  ahideth 
on  him.'     *  Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.' 

Surely  the  death  must  be  the  opposite  of  that  new  life  wh  is  derived 
from  Christ :  but  that  is  not  tho  mere  ceasing  of  this  consciousness. 
*  He  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life ':  this  present  being  and  state 
of  man  is  the  opposite  to  that  me,  i.  e.  is  that  death.  This  must  be  the 
death  that  is  to  those  who  do  not  receive  that  life.  It  is  a  strange  idea 
that  the  mere  ceasing  of  this  consciousness  should  be  the  death !  Death 
is  being  inert,  powerless,  inactive  [in  relation  to  the  true  end  and  fact  of 
life]  i.  e.,  therefore,  subject  to  passion — this  is  death  or  inertness. 
Christ  gives  life,  saves  us  from  being  slaves  of  passion  by  giving  us  a 
true  action  and  power. 

So  no  man  can  come  to  Him,  except  His  Eather  draw  Him :  our  true 
action,  our  coming,  being  this  Divine  action.  This  inseparableness  of 
man's  and  God's  act  shows  beautifully  the  relation  of  God  and  the 
creature,  and  the  reason  of  addressing  exhortations  and  commands  to 
men  to  do  that  wh  is  in  truth  and  ever  God's  act  in  them.  So  it  is 
God's  act  in  conscious,  loving  creatures:  so  God's  will  is  done  in 
heaven. 

Some  speak  of  being  *  one  with  Nature,'  and  *  unconscious,'  as  man's 
highest  Being.  Surely  sleep,  then,  shd  suffice — the^^an's  will  utterly 
absorbed  and  lost,  and  he  become  part  of  Nature  alto^ther.  Is  it  not 
a  reductio  ad  absurdum  ?  Asleep,  man  is  indeed  part  of  Nature,  but 
not  as  man.  Truly  to  be  one  with  Nature  is  to  do  God's,  will  from  the 
heart,  to  do  it  as  it  is  done  in  heaven  :  that  is  the  fact  of  If ature.  So  this 
prayer  really  means  the  same  as  that  man  may  be  one  witii  Nature.  It 
is  implied  in  these  expressions  that  man  is  not  one  with  Nature  now ; 
is  exceptional  to  Nature.  \ 

There  is  no  arbitrary  action ;  no  'primary'  in  Time.  There  is  J[in  man] 
either  that  of  wh  it  is  the  nature  and  necessity  to  do  evil,  or  the  contrary  ; 
i.  e.  there  is  Being  or  absence  of  Being.  He  15,  or  is  not.  The  sii^  before 
holiness  is  the  development  of  man,  the  imperfectness  before  the  jjerfect- 
ness.  So  whether  there  be  holiness  or  not  depends  on  whether  thsere  be 
Being,  God  [or  man  ?]  in  us  or  not.  \ 

As  Mill  says :  it  is  reckoned  an  insult  to  doubt  whether  a  man  wif  1  do 
right  or  not —if  he  be  a  man  of  course  he  will ;  he  must. 
Not  to  do  right  is  contradictory  to  the  nature  of  God ;  and  not  lesl 
man,  for  man  is  revealed  in  Christ.     It  is  contradictory  not  to  be  hbly. 
All  the  difficulty  comes  from  not  recognizing  the  negation  in  respect^  to 
man ;  the  ideal  reference,  and  the  defect  in  relation  to  it. 

But  of  course  an  absence  of  Being  in  us  implies  none  the  less  Beil 
Being  is  infinite.     It  is  only  in  respect  to  the  creature,  to  form,  tl^at 
there  can  be  negation. 

This  objection  about  the  doctrine  of  absolute  redemption  actA 
badly,  making  men  indifferent  to  repentance,  shows  man's  way  of  lookimg 
at  things,  and  God's.  Our  contrivance  to  make  men  repent  and  beliewe 
is  to  tell  them  their  final  safety  depends  on  it ;  God's  is  to  reveal  to  theim 
the  salvation.     And  yet,  as  soon  as  we  think,  we  see  that  God's  way  lis 
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the  only  possible  way  of  making  truly  good  at  all,  i.  e.  of  freeing  from 
selfishness. 

What  matters  that  reasons  for  doing  be  taken  away,  if  a  necessity,  an 
impulse,  a  power  which  makes  us  do,  be  put  in  their  place.  That  is  the 
difference  between  the  old  covenant  and  the  new,  between  earth  and 
heaven.  So  long  as  we  trust  to  motives,  reasons,  duties,  the  thing 
will  not  be  done  ;  for  all  these,  and  law  altogether,  arise  out  of  the 
not-doing  of  it. 

Strange  is  the  idea  of  remedying  the  evil  that,  is  by  destroying  [i.  e. 
destroying  the  tnen  in  whom  it  is]. 

It  is  true  *  disease  ceases  when  the  man  dies  * ;  but  then  the  death  is 
the  greater  evil :  and  besides  this  is  a  spiritual  death. 
The  self  cannot  be  destroyed,  save  by  self-sacrifice ;  it  is  necessarily  a 
moral  destroying ;  death  can  be  destroyed  only  by  life  ;  sin  only  by 
love.  For  it  must  be  by  God's  act ;  and  God's  act  is  the  creature's  life 
in  holiness.  Yet  Paul  said  *  dead  unto  sin ' — as  if  to  show  what  that 
destruction  must  be,  by  wh  alone  evil  can  be  destroyed 

With  regard  to  the  argument  about  the  expression  *  I  have  given  them 
eternal  life  ' ;  observe : — Death  is  opposite  to  life  ;  not-life  =  death. 
And  death  must  be  of  the  same  lind  as  the  life ;  physical  death  to  phy- 
sical life  :  i.  e.,  not-physical  life  =  physical  death.     Now  the  disciples, 
before  Christ  gave  them  eternal  lite,  were  in  a  state  of  not-eternal-life. 
But  not-eternal-life  must  be  eternal  death.     So  that  the  disciples  were 
in  a  state  of  eternal  death,  and  were  saved  from  it.     So  that  ^e  may 
know  at  least  that  men  being  in,  or  going  into,  *  eternal  death/  is  nothing 
against  their  being  saved  afterwards.     At  least  this  is  according  to  the 
laws  of  grammar. 

Our  idea  of  happiness  instead  of  life  puts  tho  absolute  redemption 
into  apparent  opposition  to  the  conscience.     Surely  there  is  no  injustice 
in  making  alive  all  tho  dead,  in  making  all  love  and  sacrifice  themselves : 
especially  when  we  reflect  that  in  all  who  are  saved  it  is  the  same  being 
made  alive  by  God — that  all  our  good  actions  are  God  thus  drawing  us. 
How  can  that  wh  is  just  for  some,  be  unjust  as  applied  to  all!     God's 
ways  are  *  not  unequal ';  and  profound  and  perfect  justice  underlies  and 
includes  all  those  inequalities  wh  are  in  the  world  and  are  afi^rmed  in 
scripture.     In  truth,  the  absolute  redemption  is  simply  this  :  that  all 
men  will  become  holy ;  will  turn  to  God  and  do  right.    What  is  there 
unjust  in  this  ?     No  exhortations  lose  any  power.     Our  turning  to  God 
and  giving  up  self — this,  and  this  only,  is  God  acting  in  us  and  saving 
us.     Men  remain  in  Hell  until  they  become  willing  to  abandon  sin ; 
until  they  repent  and  give  up  selfishness  and  disobedience.  Their  doing 
this  is  God  saving  them.     The  not  uniting  these  in  one,  not  seeing  that 
God's  act  is  our  holiness — it  is  this  embarrasses  us.     And  that  this  life 
is  perfect  bliss^  that  love  is  redemption  from  sorrow  and  the  source  of 
absolute,  eternal  joy — how  does  this  make  it  unjust  that  the  dead  shd 
be  made  alive  ?     It  is  only  by  that  act  of  ours,  wh  is  God  acting  in  us, 
that  this  life  can  be  attained :  for  there  is  no  good  action  of  man's,  no 
love,  that  is  not  God's  action. 

We  put  morals  above  Nature :  yet  God  is  Life ;  the  world  is  the  di- 
vinity.    And  we  do  so  feel  this  marvel  of  creation  that  we  cannot  en- 
dure to  make  so  little  of  Nature.      But,  this  feeling,  it  will  not  do, 
while  we  leave  the  real  matter ;  for  then  there  t^  the  negation  wh  we 
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think  is  in  Nature.  "We  try  to  deny  it,  instead  of  transferring  it  to  man, 
"We  could  allow  the  meanness  and  evil  if  we  could  see  where  it  is.  For 
a  negation  in  respect  to  man  means  only  that  man  is  imperfect,  and 
is  heing  freed  from  ignorance  and  rising  to  perfection. 

If  there  he  difficulty  about  this  state  being  death,  not  life ;  observe, 
it  is  the  death  of  man  [even  as  it  is  man  is  being  made  alive]  :  it  is  not 
the  death  of  the  J,  the  self.     That  is  the  misery  :  it  is  the  life  of  the 
self  [surely  the  death  of  the  true  creature  must  be  the  life  of  the  self, 
or  negation].     This  self  wh  is  alive  in  us  lias  to  die  in  order  that  man 
may  be  made  alive.     This  dying  to  sin,  to  self,  is  the  having  life  given 
ns.     In  the  destruction  of  *  selves  *  man  is  made  alive  ;  wh  destruction 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  in  the  mere  ceasing  of  physical  life.     Only  life 
from  Christ  is  the  ceasing  of  self;  it  is  not  sleeji  but  holiness,     iind  ob- 
serve, that  doing  right  from  duty,  however  perfectly,  is  not  being  alive ; 
that  is  not  as  God's  will  is  done  in  heaven.     It  is  only  doing  it  from 
the  heart ;  only  the  ceasing  of  the  liking  for  the  other.     It  is  having 
pleasure  in  sin  that  is  the  death. 

This  state  is  the  *  eternal  correction '  (kolasis)  and  exactly  answers  to 
it ;  not  only  in  the  suffering  but  the  sinning  also,  and  the  consequent 
effect  upon  the  lifoj  the  conscience.     And  it  embraces  the  good  as  well 
as  the  evil :  the  blessedness,  the  elevation  of  heart  and  soul,  the  love, 
the  beauty  of  the  truest,  highest  kind ;  the  virtue,  the  self-sacrifice — 
all  this  is  included  in  collection.     This  is  *  spiritual  correction.'     The 
mingled  good  and  evil  appear  perfectly  so ;  without  the  evil,  there  is 
not  the  punishment  of  correction ;  without  the  good,  not  the  correction 
at  all.     Correction  means,  a  tending,  through  pain  and  evil,  to  good  and 
love — just  what  this  state  is:  eternal,  actual,  spiritual ;  it  could  not  be 
better  described.     So  one  sees  how  Adam's  dying  is  connected  so  with 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil :  then  his  *  eternal  correction '  began. 

The  absolute  redemption  cannot  be  asserted  save  in  this  being  the 
death  of  man,  and  the  salvation  as  the  escape  from  it :  not  enjoyment 
added  on  to  this,  but  an  entire  raisfng  above  it.     It  must  include,  not 
exclude,  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  i.  e.  of  the  self.     This  is  the 
compensation  for  giving  up  that '  falsity '  (as  Schiller  says :  the  religion 
wh  aids  true  virtue  by  the  prospect  of  immortality) ;  otherwise,  it  would 
be  true  that  this  doctrine  wd  be  insufficient  for  morals :  e.  g.  how  could 
men  be  persuaded  to  give  up  slavery  ?     But  observe ;  the  evangelical 
doctrine  is  proved  unable  to  do  this :  it  cannot  sanctify  man^  though  it 
may  individuals.     It  i9  by  revealing  the  fact  of  these  things,  and  thus 
making  them  new  to  us,  Christianity  sanctifies. 

Man  naturally  thinks  the  world  evil,  and  feels  it  so ;  hence  he  thinks 
and  feels  that  he  must  take  care  of  himself.     Now  from  this  Christ 
saves  him,  showing  him  the  world  perfectly  good(in  man's  death  and  being 
made  alive);  so  that  he  has  no  longer  this  feeling.     Thusy  takeaway  his 
passions,  and  he  is  perfectly  holy  :  these  may  draw  him  into  sin,  but 
he,  as  a  man,  is  holy.     As  man,  he  serves  God,  has  no  temptation  to 
sin.     But  before  this,  he  is  unholy,  independently  of  passions ;  even  if 
they  be  taken  away,  he  is  still  regarding  self:  nay,  perhaps  he  is  even 
worse  without  them ;  there  is  a  generousness  about  the  passions  after 
all.     Can  one  see  that  Adam,  having  become  dead  (self-regarding)  it  was 
necessary  he  shd  become  passional  (physical) ;  even  as  to  be  without  the 
passions,  while  self-regarding,  were  to  be  worse.    Is  this  the  Elohim 
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driying  him  out  lest  he  shd  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  ?  for  observe,  Adam 
continued  in  Eden  for  a  time,  and  was  afraid  of  God,  before  being  driven 
out  lest  he  shd  eat  and  live. 

Our  having  to  give  up  our  will  to  God— even  this  we  make  wrong. 
But  God  shows  his  will  perfect  in  goodness,  and  this  demands  no  vi- 
olence to  natural  feeling,  no  contentment  that  the  world  shd  not  go  on 
well  to  all.  Nor  indeed  is  there  nor  can  there  be  life,  true  holiness,  in 
any  such  strife  or  effort. 

It  may  be  right ;  it  is  of  course  better  to  do  right  than  wrong ;  re- 
ward and  punishment  belong  to  them  respectively :  but  it  is  not  life. 
There  is  no  life  until  any  such  effort  is  no  longer  possible,  until  oux  will 
is  God's,  and  we  no  more  think  about  submission,  because  there  IB  no- 
thing to  submit. 

Seeing  the  world  perfectly  right  and  good  is  the  true  basis  of  all 
earnest  and  energetic  action ;  for  it  is  as  a  rtieans  it  is  right,  beoause  of 
what  is  to  be  by  it.  A  man  who  sees  and  approves  a  means  as  such,  does 
not  rest  in  it ;  he  acts'  and  uses  it.  Seeing  the  world  thus  right  and  good, 
necessarily  we  throw  ourselves  heart  and  soul  into  the  great  life;  God's 
[Nature's]  action  absorbs  and  carries  us  away  too.  If  lie  works  in  us, 
there  is  a  necesearily  unfailing  source  of  activity  and  zeal  that  casts  the 
self  out  of  us,  and  makes  us  one  with  the  course  of  Nature.  All  other 
action  must  be  laborious  and  lifeless  in  comparison.  So  we  see  the 
meaning  of  the  apostles'  contentment  with  the  world ;  their  finding  it 
full  of  God's  glory ;  and  at  the  same  time  their  earnest,  intense  zeal  to 
alter  it.  It  is  as  God  finds  it,  as  He  sees  the  world.  His  seeing  the 
evil  right  and  good,  as  not  being  a  thing  he  cannot  tolerate  (or  however 
we  may  like  to  say  it)  does  not  paralyze  Ilia  activity,  does  not  prevent 
His  curing  the  evil. 

F said  that  these  views  were  founded  upon  a  particular  way  of 

regarding  the  question  of  the  mode  of  existence ;  viz.  that  there  is  no 
material  world :  that  this  is  the  spiritual.  But  surely  the  other  view 
rests  as  much  at  least  upon  an  opinion  respecting  the  mode  of  existence, 
viz.  that  there  is  this  matter,  and  a  separate  spiritual.  And  observe ; 
this  is  the  opinion  that  the  fact  is  as  it  appears — the  very  worst  of  all ; 
impossible,  indeed.  It  cannot  be  so  because  it  appears  so.  Observe  in- 
cidentally too,  how  this  utilizes  and  turns  to  account  all  the  long  course 
of  human  thought — shows  that  it  has  not  been  folly,  error,  or  in  vain : 
that  God  has  been  working  in  it. 

The  doctrine  of  man's  probation  is  true  enough,  and  natural  enough, 
indeed :  it  is  not  to  be  ignored  ;  but  the  fault  of  it  is  that  it  is  too  su- 
perficial. It  will  not  do  for  the  whole ;  it  takes  a  secondary  and  sub- 
ordinate fact  for  the  primary  and  determining  one.  It  does  not  go  down 
to  that  condition  of  man,  and  work  in  respect  to  him,  which  makes  pro- 
bation necessary — includes  it  as  one  element. 

About  virtue. — Is  it  not  clear  there  can  be  no  goodness  in  our  doing 
right ;  but  there  is  badness  in  our  not  liking  it  ? 

Think,  e.  g.,  respecting  stealing :  what  *  goodness  '  can  there  be  in  a 
man's  not  taking  that  wh  is  not  his  ?  it  merely  shows  that  this  is  un- 
pleasant, evilf  to  him.  *  We  are  (necessarily)  unprofitable  servants ; 
we  only  do  that  wh  it  is  our  duty  to  do.' 
So  the  very  idea  of  virtue  necessarily  connects  itself  with  imperfection, 
delusion,  deadness.     It  is  clear  that  where  the  right  is  not  disliked, 
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thrrp  con  he  no  ' merit*     It  is  enffieiently  evidenced  in  this :  that  1 
frri  it  Wasphemy  to  ascribe  ment  to  God,  or  even  to  angels  or  perfeete4  ' 
•piritB  of  men  ;  wo  foel  it  unworthy  and  intippi-opriate.     It  can  be  onlj" 
■where  tliere  ia  a  stningle,  i.  e.  where  there  is  illmimi :  only  whe»  tbafe 
wh  is  truly  good  is  felt  not  goftd — only  where  thero  is  not-lovo.     At 
WK'(?  it  eonoeets  itself  with  the  idea  of  Law  us  boing  from  akapnce  rf 
Love  only  [by  defect].     It  ia  erident  that  the  true  lite  and  Being  of 
nan  rises  aboTe  'yirtoe,'  is  of  a  loftier  standard.  Oiir  thiokin);!  so  moo* 
t)l  Ttrtne  showa  our  wrong  thonght ;  and  that,  virtue  is  our  highest, 
sttowa  onr  dealii.     The  Btruggle  marks  the  deficiency ;  and  a\i  the  idea.  1 
•f  metit  and  its  converse  ean  exist  only  in  such  a  state.     Is  it  not  evil  9 
•f  me  that  1  do  not  Hhe  the  right,  the  only  true  good  ?     This  which  1 1 J 
Ete  ia  the  evil:  what  can  be  evil  but  having  pleasure  in  e*i!  ?  .  J 

'  Viitne,'  therefore,  ia  a  mere  rigrhtness  with  a  badness  connected  with'd 
it:  the  hadnxM  is  the  source  of  al)  its  special  nhameter.  It  haa  a  fioti>  J 
tioDshato  of  'merit,'  arising  out  of  the  not-liking — which  'iiotrdiki]ig*>^ 
is  neeesearily  wholly  evil. 

So  (me  sees  the  idea  of  'good'  from  'evil'  only;  and  the  'Fall*" 
jajnatly  bo  described. 
One  can  uaderatand  of  a  perfect,  H»d  therefore  '  spiritual,'  erCFituro, 
whom  therefore  ia  no  '  merit,'  that  a  strife  would  arise,  and  therefor© 
firtao  and  merit,  by  aneh  a  Being  eoming  into  a  eondition  in  whieh  tb* 
vroDg  ehd  be  pleasant — into  a  inili/,  as  we  shd  sny — i.  e,  beBoming  pby— 
ateal.     So  one  sees  how  it  arises  with  man's  becoming  phyaical — how 
P«rfeotly  this  oorreapoads  with  the  idea  of  the  Fall.     The  perceiving  a 
nateFial  worid  (in  space  and  inert)  is  a  secondary  and  minor  thing ;  tbiK  J 
arisea  neoessar^y  from  tbe  becoming  physical ;  man  mnst  so  perceilwf  I 
bat  that  is  not  the  essence  of  the  case.     It  is  the  alteration  ot'  hia  fe^Uf 
ing^his  comin*  to  like  what  is  not  good. 

The  summiE  of  virtiw  ia  to  ittub-o;/  itself^  i.  e.  for  the  tight  to  bee« 
th«  liked.     Batter,  &c.,  point  out  that  the  practice  oC  virtue  m>ake8  it 
»tei  easier.     Yet  observo ;  so  long  as  we  are  physical,  the  wrong  mndt 
be  ^asaut  to  us  :  otherrriae  we  hare  not  human  feelings.     Hare  ia  a 
light  on  aaccticisna :  it  is  trying  to  get  rid  of  this  jihysiealneaa  whid^-' , 
^Akea  the  bad  pleasant  to  us— a  ri^ht  object,  but  by  wroi^g  means.  Tbl' 
phyBioalness  can  ooly  be  escaped  from  by  Love  [and  by  the  redempta 
of  manj  ;  it  shews  misapprehension  of  its  nature,  aa  if  put  on  i 
from  without  instead  of  arising  from  witliin. 

Hwe  is  the  good  point  of  Pantheism :  it  recogniitea  Nature  a 
me;  ia  it  is  not  'ntcrit,'  ix  atrife;  it  does  not  like  that  wh  is  not  gM 
The  only  thing  that  will  not  do  is  that  we  regard  it  as  inert  and  possitv 
and  obeying  law.     If  Nature  were  under  laws  It  wd  sin  infallibly; 
vd.  break  tliem,  and  disobey. 

In  truth,  the  perfect  subjection  of  man  to  this  physical  law,  his  beiBf 
in  spite  of  his  free-wLll,  one  with  Nature  after  all — wh  Science  now  b< 
strives  to  assert  against  theology — is  beautiful.  It  is  the  proof  of  d 
perfect  life  wh  compreh^ds  humajiity,  witJi  alt  its  sins  and  wtqo 

Ib  BhOTf,  fiKMa  this  defect — the  negation  in  respect  ta  man — must  com 
exactly  this  phn:  the  apparent  two-fold  world,  spiritual  a»d  matei-iat, 
vkI  the  strite  between  them.  Evil/e^as  good,  and  soa  supposed  ' 
l«hal';  known  as  eril,  and  so  the  spiiitoal  asaeFted. 
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Bat  now  returns  the  question  about  this  as  the  phn :  hoir  to  all  crea- 
tures shd  there  be  a  phn  in  wh  that  wh  is  not  good  appears  good.    Maj 
we  not  illustrate  it  thus :  how  to  us  are  these  phna  in  wh  that  wh  is  not 
true  is  true  [i.  e.  that  wh  is  not,  t$ ;  for  to  6e  as  a  phn  means  <to  appear'] 
the  phn  necessarily  is  so,  and  we  see  there  is  no  harm  in  it.     So  surelj 
to  the  creature  must  be  a  spiritual  phn,  in  which  that  which  is  not,  is  ? 
To  reveal,  so,  that  which  is ;  to  make  known  ;  to  impart  true  Life,  as 
the  physical  does,  through  the  felt  illusions,  the  temptations ;  eyen  as 
intellectual  (sensible)  phna  impart  knowledge,  through  perceired  il- 
lusions. 
And  learning  so,  he  learns  by  feeling  that  to  be  which  is  not ;  i.  e.  bj 
being  physical.     So  one  sees  how  this  perception  of  the  material  world 
must  be ;  this  sensational  Being ;  how  we  must  infer  it  from  the  effect 
on  us  of  the  unknown  fact. 

Coming  into  relation  with  the  new  erer  has  such  result :  we  necessarO j 
infer  that  to  be  wh  is  not.     So  was  the  Fall,  &o.  ? 
As  for  the  defect  or  negation  affecting  man,  and  its  being  as  reality  to 
him,  it  is  simple  enough.     Think,  e.  g.,  of  the  enormous  coal  trade, 
arising  from  the  absence  of  the  heat  for  wh  man  is  organized.     A  man 
who  has  one  of  his  extreraitic^s  frostbitten  naturally  thinks  *  something 
hats  done  it.*  It  is  a  long  while  before  he  learns  that  it  is  a  negation ;  but 
when  he  has  learnt,  he  does  not  laugh  at  the  idea — it  is  the  very  means 
of  introducing  hira  at  once  into  a  new  world  of  thought.     So  the  man 
who  has  lectnit  laughs  no  more  at  the  idea  of  negation  affecting  him  in 
this  sensational  self-lHe.     That  Tery  knowledge  introduces  him  at  once 
to  a  new  world  of  Being  and  of  life ;  and  especially  it  shows  him  some- 
thing altogether  new  and  wonderful  respecting  his  own  Being  and  re- 
lations and  conditions      It  shows  him  there  is  more  in  respect  to  hira 
th^m  he  knew ;  it  reveals  to  him  unknown  powers,  Being,  life,  in  hira. 

For,  as observes,  all  the  effect  is  due  to  powers  within — ^i.e.  in 

the  case  of  the  frost-bite.  Does  it  show  a  tension  in  respect  to  man : 
a  nutrition,  from  a  function  ?  Is  it  not  tha^ :  that  a  negation,  causing 
effects,  is  a  stimulus  ?  is  not  this  the  definition  of  one  ?  See  also  how 
it  agrees  with  the  law  of  least  resistance — this,  and  the  idea  of  stira- 
idus,  are  one. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  that  this  state  of  Being  will  not  in  any 
way  suffice ;  it  is  not  the  Being  of  or  for  man,  conceive  it  as  we  will : 
so  it  is  necessary  man  shd  have  another  Life,,  another  Being.     So  comes 
the  conception  of  another  state,  not  physical.     But  then,  How  is  this- 
to  be  attained  ?     Men  think  it  is  a  passive,  external  change — some  de- 
liverance from  matter.     In  the  Bible  is  revealed  the  fact*     The  change 
wh  can  alone  deliver  man  from  this  altogether  wrong  state  must  be  a 
spiritual^  active  one :  it  must  be  Love ;  a  true,  actual,  or  Divine  life. 
Even  as  it  is  only  from  such  cause  that  the  wrong  state,  the  physical- 
ness — the  liking  the  bad — results.     It  takes  the  whole  conception  out 
of  the  mere  passive,  and  places  it  in  the  moral.     It  harmonizes  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  physical  arising  from  the  Fall ;  and  our  seeing  Na- 
ture as  physical  because  man  is  so  ['  necessary  passion '].     This  has  a 
perfect  bearing  on  the  whole  scheme  of  theology :  all  revolves  around  it.. 
Only  through  Christ  can  man  escape  from  being  physical. 

Perception  of  the  physical  is  just  like  the  necessary  hypotheses  froiB 
imperfect  knowledge:  we  mitst  ^perceive/  o£  eeurse* 


Must  not  every  crenture  pass  throngh  virl«e  ?  i.  e.  must  he  not  Uin 


the  right  [i.e.  ban  self]?  thor 


e  godd  and  evil  to  him.    So  th*  n 


mot  like  the  not-right, 
y  not-liking  the  right,  becauae  the 


Elohim  feaid  :  '  Man  is  bocotne 

But  this  of  course  c:innot  be  to  God : 

God  is  not  tempted  of  evil. 

Think  also ;  how  evil  can  only  b 

risht  only  is.  " 

And  man  coming  to  be  thus — not  liking  the  right — it  was  neoessary  hsj 
Bbd  die;  be  m-iiat  give  up  that  life  hu  bud  bi^fore.     I^  it  so  in,  the  In-!^ 
oaination :  did  Christ  tuke  our  Qaturu  in  this — not  Hkiog  the  right  ? 
and  BO  was  '  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are  '  ?     Had  He  to  give 
up  His  win  ?     How  elesriy  this  '  liking  the  not-right '  (or  however  it 
may  be  expressed)  implies  negation. 

In  that  doctrine  of  man's  death,  the  Bible  iiilerj>rets  the  depravity, 
shnws  it  necessary ;  puts  the  fact  in  place  of  the  phn  and  hypothpHiB. 
Our  doctrine  of  roao'a  primary  action  for  evil  is  hypotheaie,  and  no 
more.     Not  knowioK  the  fact,  we  invent  something  trora  the  appearance, 
and  then  put  it  aa  the  cause ;  as  in  Science  we  do  also. 

The  evangelical  doctrine  of  Christ's  anfferinga  prevents  us  from  seeing 
Christ,  His  life  and  death,  as  a  manifestation  of  God.    That  making  His 
work  exceptional  and  special,  anatchea  from  us  the  wonder  that  in  a  man 
hanging  on  a  cross,  we  aee  God — see  Him  as  He  is  :  that  God  is  such, 
and  ever  and  only  such,  when  in  relation  with  this  '  self '-being.     Is  it 
not  perhaps  thus:  that  the  evangelical  doctrine  arises  from  a  feeling  of 
the  physical  wrongly ;  we,  thinking  the  great  in  the  eight  of  man  the 
truly  groat,  have  to  invent  a  theorij  for  God's  taking  on  Him  th?!  low, 
God  puta  the  lowest  highest,  and  must,  because  we  have  invi-rtt-d  thtngi 
To  ue  the  order  of  high  and  low  ia  the  opposite  to  what  it  truly  ia. 
'  The  things  highly  esteemed  among  men  are  abomination  in  the  sighfj 
cf  God'  [force,  glory,  self-assertion,  &c.].     But  then  what  is  themeHUt 
ing  of  the  passage  '  Christ  humbled  Himself;    .    .    therefore  Qod  hatt 
highly  exalted  Him  '  ?     What  is  the  exaltation  ? 

Good  is  that  idea  of  those  who  hold  the  '  Life  in  Christ '  doctrii 
that  death  is  the  extinction  of  the  spirit.    It  is  so ;  but  then  that  ia  ti 
very  state  of  death,  inertness,  passion,  wh  makes  man  wicked:  such  t 
of  man  is  the  extinction  of  the  spirit.     [Their  idea  of  course  ia  of  a 
passive  ceasing  of  some  passive  existence ;  hut  this  ia  a  chimera.]     The  * 
spirit,  thon,  is  not  that  wh  'thinks  and  feels,'  &a.     Han,  as  now,  has 
not  spiritual  life,  a  iteiug  of  the  spirit ;  i.  e.  a  true  actual  Being.     How 
'Curious  is  the  conception  of  a  pa.tsive  suppression  of  the  conscious  man 
u  a  remedy  for  sin !  and  yet  how  likely  it  is  that  there  is  a  truth  in  it. 
Is  not  this  conscious,  feeling  man,  to  be  destroyed  and  done  utterly 
Bway,  not  in  some  only,  but  in  all? — 'mortality  swallowed  up  in  life,' 
'  Pleah  and  Wood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.' 

Here  nn  argument  arifiea.  In  each  passages  aa  '  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death  ■ — where  death  is  represented  aa  the  future  result  of  sin — the  feel- 
ing i«,  that  if  death  is  threatened,  there  must  now  be  life.  But  is  not 
the  thing  threatened  truly  that  wh  is  now  ?  It  ia  from  death  [being 
dead],  not  from  danger  of  dying,  that  Christ  saves.  This  is  quite  con- 
tbrmuble  to  the  universal  language  of  the  New  Testament — that  wh  ia 
threatened  is  that  wh  i»:  as  to  a  slave,  who  would  not  accept  freedom, 
might  bo  threatened  glaeery.     It  is  perfectly  consistent :  if  you  ain,  you 
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will  be  dead ;  you  cannot  escape  from  this  death  bnt  through  being  made 
new  creatures  in  Christ.  What  mean  then  such  passages  as  <  I  was 
alive  without  the  law  once ' ;  *  Sin  .  .  slew  me.'  Here  feem  to  be 
oorrespondent  ideas.  And  jet  perhaps  there  may  be  some  future  state, 
of  suffering,  differing  from  this  wh  we  like  so  well,  referred  to  in  these 
threatenings.  But  we  must  remember  it  i?  from  this  death,  too,  man  is 
saved. 

How  opposed  to  all  our  thoughts  and  maxims  is  the  scriptural  Christ- 
ianity. And  this  necessitates  our  making  hypotheses.  In  order  to  em- 
brace the  scriptures  so  far  as  we  can  without  giving  up  onr  conceptions, 
we  have  to  introduce  arbitrary,  Artificial  suppositions — this  evangelical 
nystem  altogether ;  a  complicated  set  of  notions  referring  to  things  en- 
tirely away  from  the  actual,  present  life  of  man.  But  this  is  just  as  it 
shd  be ;  and  the  world  of  course  will  not  receive  it — which  is  just  as  it 
should  be,  also. 

The  evangelical  system  involves  the  necessity  of  a  certain  doctrine ; 
of  holding  a  particular  interpretation  of  the  Bible.     Those  who  hold  it 
cannot  dispense  with  this  demand.    They  must  insist,  in  a  Christian,  on 
a  belief  in  the  *  atonement,'  e.  g.,  as  they  define  it.    How  liberal  soever 
they  may  wish  to  be,  they  have  no  option  but  to  insist  on  this  belief :  it 
IB  part  of  their  Gospel.     Now  does  not  this  sufficiently  condemn  it  ? 
Surely  that  cannot  be  the  true  view  of  the  Gospel,  because  it  has  this 
necessary  result.     It  is  finally  disposed  of  by  this  very  thing,  viz.  that 
it  necessitates  the  demanding  for  human  opinion,  or  man's  interpretation 
of  scripture,  a  Divine  authority.     Landing  in  that  result,  it  must  be 
overthrown ;  it  is  a  disproof  by  deducing  impossible  consequences.    But 
then,  what  we  have  to  do  is,  while  rejecting  tliis  condemned  /orw,  to 
retain  the  truth  and  necessity  wh  give  it  its  vitality ;  those  elements  wh 
made  it  necessary — the  fact  in  it.     Are  not  these  elements  the  moral 
character  of  God  as  Judge ;  the  necessity  of  satisfaction  to  law ;  of  an 
entire   change   in   man,    a  change   in   his    pofsition   with   respect   to- 
God  and  the  order  of  the  universe ;  of  a  free  gilt  from  (jlod  to  us  in 
Christ ;  and  the  impossibility  of  being  saved  or  delivered  from  law  and 
its  curse  and  condemnation  except  through  Him  ?  These  are  the  things- 
to  be  maintained.     And  are  they  not  all  maintained,  nay  '  xalted  and 
magnified,  in  seeing  man  as  dead,  and  only  made  alive  through  Christ  ?" 

Since  the  *  death '  of  wh  Paul  speaks  entered  by  sin,  through  Adam,, 
it  cannot  of  course  be  that  physical  death  wh  existed  before,  and  wh 
belongs  to  the  physical  life ;  and  wh  must  therefore  have  belonged  ta 
Adam  apart  from  sin  if  he  had  been  thus  physical.     It  must  be  alto- 
gether another  thing  meant  by  death.     There  is  no  difficulty,  but  in 
our  insisting  on  attaching  a  certain  meaning  of  our  own  to  his  words ; 
not  consenting  to  accept  his  idea,  clearly  as  he  sets  it  forth.     And  this 
comes  from  our  'belief,'  for  if  we  read  the  Bible  merely  as  critics,  we 
shd  never  fail  to  see  that  this  *  death '  is  another  idea  from  ours. 

Our  humility  towards  God  takes  a  wrong  direction.  It  is  not  that 
man — or  the  creature — ^is  so  much  below  the  creator ;  they  are  otie :  but 
that  this  humanity  is  not  truly  man.  Humanity  is  exalted,  and  we  are 
humbled,  at  once.  See  how  much  is  taught  us  in  the  union  of  God  and 
man  in  Christ :  nothing  less  than  their  oneness.  That  theory  qf  the 
necessity  of  a  special  union  of  natures  is  a  supposition  of  our  own.  If 
God  may  be  man  and  yet  be  also  God,  surely  man  may  be  Divine  and  yet 
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be  also  man.  Here  surely  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  objections  as  to 
man  becoming  one  with  God.  Swedenborg,  in  his  doctrine  of  God  as  being 
man  has  this  idea ;  but  then  does  he  not  connect  it  with  this  [physical, 
dead]  humanity ;  so  missing  the  point.  Does  he  see  the  degradation 
that  was  in  Christ's  incarnation  ? 

To  have  spiritual  life  or  Being  given  us  is  to  be  freed  from  that  self;  is 
for  the  self,  the  negation,  to  be  destroyed.     So  of  course  there  is  no 

*  saving '  the  Devil — that  is  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of 

*  Devil.'     All  saving  consists  in  the  destruction  of  Devil. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  progress  of  thought.  *  Devil'  is  self;  God 
is  not-self.  But  men  try  to  interpret  it  just  the  other  way,  in  the  idea 
of  a  personal  God  and  a  not-personal  Devil.  That  is  only  true  of  the 
true  personality,  not  as  they  mean.     In  truth,  *  Devil '  is  exactly  this 

*  self,'  this  arbitrary  nature  wh  they  seek  to  ascribe  to  God.     And  yet 
see  how  thought  works.     The  self  must  be  excluded  from  God,  even  at 
the  price  of  pantheism  or  atheism — of  making  Him  inert  or  an  ab- 
straction.    This  is  the  philosophy  of  these  doctrines :  they  are  not 
wanton  evil,  but  a  necessary  *  suppression '  because  of  our  ignorance.  So 
with  regard  to  the  Devil :  from  a  principle  or  abstraction  he  becomes 
emphaticiilly  the  self.     And  plainly,  if  Devil  be  self,  then  that  self  wh 
is  in  us  is  Devil.     As  the  Bible  says :  *  he  is  the  spirit  wh  worketh  in 
us.*     This  is  neither  figure  nor  exaggeration  nor  supernatural  mystery: 
it  is  the  simple  fact.     This  destruction  of  the  self  wh  I  note  as  the  fact 
of  the  world  is  the  destruction  of  Satan  or  Devil.     Christ  is  come  to 
destroy  him  or  to  redeem  man — the  two  are  one.    They  are  the  two  as- 
pects of  the  fact  which  together  enable  us  to  comprehend  it  all.     What 
may  be  difficult  to  see  under  the  one  form,  as  redemption  of  man,  may 
be  clear  under  the  other,  as  destruction  of  Devil. 

With  reference  to  the  sole  destruction  of  thej  self  in  this  world,  and 
the  ^  universal '  relations  of  man's  redemption  :  remember  how  man  is 
what  he  is  because  the  whole  is  what  it  is ;  that  he  is  so  by  an  '  univep- 
Bal  *  necessity. 

Is  it  not  like 's  idea  of  disease  ;  that  it  is  a  condition  necessary 

for  the  life  of  the  *  whole.' 

Man  is  sacrificed,  as  it  were  ;  his  death  is  the  life  of  the  universe.     Is 
it  not  so  also  Christ  reveals  man  ;  shows  by  His  death  what  man's  death 
is.    To  wh  this  idea  of  disease  answers  perfectly  ;  only  it  is  actual  in-- 
stead  of  passive — one  part  or  organ  giving  up  its  life  for  the  life  of  the 
whole.     Christ  shows  it :  this  is  the  fact  of  all. 

The  evangelical  doctrine  is  the  right  theory ;  not  seeing  the  death,  it 
is  the  right  opinion.  Also  perhaps  we  do  not  give  the  idea  of  punish- 
ment borne  for  us  sufficient  place — i.  e.  in  its  subordinate  sphere,  so  far 
as  probation  exists.  But  would  it  not  be  well  to  range  out  (reverently  , 
but  clearly)  the  hypotheses,  suppositions,  and  contrivances  necessary 
upon  that  view,  and  then  put  side  by  side  the  simple  fact  of  man's  death 
and  that  God  is  making  him  alive  ?  wd  it  not  be  an  evident  interpret- 
ation ?  One  could  show  how  all  the  demands  of  the  one  are  fulfilled 
by  the  other. 

It  is  striking  how  this  doctrine  of  expiation  is  being  given  up,  without 
being  interpreted.  It  is  highly  indicative  that  it  is  time  the  ixiterpret- 
ation  came. 

God^  as  an  individual,  is  too  far  from  us.    The  '  angels '  are  well  re- 
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garded  as  iodividuals,  related  to  us  somewhat  as  we  haye  tried  to  think 
of  God:  ^ministering  spirits/  recognized  as  acting  aroimd  us  and  for 
us — as  doing  the  things  that  take  place  in  Nature.      But,  in  truth,  God 
is  infinitely  nearer  to  us — nearer  than  any  individual  can  be  ;  nearer 
than  we  are  to  ourselves.     *  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
Being':  not  separable,  as  one  individual  from  another;  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  designing  and  adapting  special  things;  but  closer,  all-embra- 
cing :  the  very  face  of  life,  and  light,  and  love.    He  is  our  very  life  and 
Being,  in  so  far  as  we  have  any  true  Being  or  life  at  all. 

Surely  it  is  less  separation  to  put  *  angels '  between  ourselves  and 
God,  t\idJi*law8.     Here  is  the  good  and  the  evil  of  Science :  it  is  good 
as  excluding  time  and  arbitrariness  from  God — evil,  as  putting  the 
inert  between  \is  and  God.    But  in  the  end  the  *  angels  *  [Elohim — the 
Divine  in  the  creature]  take  the  place  of  that ;  necessarily,   by  the 
interpretation  wh  transfers  the  inertia  to  ourself. 
So  we  see  God  as  the  Eternal ;  the  only  eternal  [are  not  all  the  creatures 
in  time  ?]    He,  in  the  Elohim,  truly  does  the  things  that  occur  in  time. 
Only  so  can  we  see  God  as  at  once  eternal,  and  as  doing  these  things. 
It  only  wants  yhi^/i  to  believe  the  Bible  when  it  Hays  that  God  does  the 
things  wh  the  creature  does.     And  seeing  Him  as  truly  doing  the  angels' 
actions,  we  can  realize  that  He  shd  truly  do  our  actions  too — He  with  . 
us :  if  He  be  in  them,  then  He  may  be  in  us  too. 

Clearly,  as  we  are  now,  we  are  not  directly  related  to  the  Divine. 
There  is  between  us  either  a  chain  of  second  causes,  or  *  Elohim ' — 
one  or  the  other,  according  as  the  inertia  is  in  man  or  in  Na- 
ture. Surely  it  is  *  Elohim ' :  man  being  one  of  them,  only  dead. 
Surely  man  truly  is,  therefore  they  truly  are.  And  as  for  our  per- 
ceiving the  acts  of  angels  as  these  *  worlds,'  or  as  'Nature,'  consider 
how  the  true  creature  is  creator ;  and  man,  by  true  life,  creates.  They 
are  the  doers  of  that  wh  constitures  these  laws.  This  is  what  is  in- 
volved in  man's  true  natural  action  being  miracle  working — for  that  is 
creating.  The  '  angels '  are  not  physical,  as  we :  the  ordinary  idea  is 
good  here.  Does  not  our  religion  palpably  suffer  from  forgetting  the 
*  angels '  ?    "We  are  too  much  alone. 

We  are  one  with  God,  wh  we  can  be  with  no  other ;  but  all  words 
are  exhausted  in  expressing  even  external  relations,  then  there  are  none 
left  for  this,  wh  is  higher  and  deeper  and  truer  than  them  all.  We  must 
be  different  (not  in  time,  not  physical)  ere  we  can  express  it.  God's 
Being  and  relation  to  us  is  that  true  eternal  to  which  all  these  things  in 
Time  are  merely  external  and  subordinate. 

So  here  we  see  the  meaning  and  feel  the  appropriateness  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.     It  is  because  our  relation  to  God  is  so  intimate  that  no  other 
expression  for  it  is  adequate  or  truthful.     The  use  of  it  proves  the  case 
so.     For  what  other  relationship  wd  *  eating  flesh  and  drinking  blood  ' 
be  fit  language,  or  that  sacrament  a  fit  emblem  ?    That  relationship,  not 
to  be  described  like  others,  demands  that  expression.     As  bread  and 
"wine  are  the  very  life  and  body  of  the  man — as  he  is  not,  except  by 
them — so  is  it  that  God  is  us,  makes  us,  is  our  life  and  Being ;  we  can- 
not be  separated — wo  must  live  by  Him.     It  is  not  that  we  live  separ- 
ately and  by  ourselves,  and  then  come  into  relation  with  a  Being  apart 
from  us,  as  we  do  with  others — but  we  only  live  or  he  at  all  by  Him ; 
the  relation  to  Him  is  not  a  result^  but  the  source  of  the  life, 
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It  IB  true  indeed  that  God  is  apart  from  tib,  but  that  ia  becauae  ef  our 
death.  God  ia  far  from  us  as  ice  are,  but  not  from  our  true  Being.  The 
one  miatake,  the  cau9e  of  all  our  pprplesity  is  our  putting  titit  for  man's 
true  Being ;  and  so,  finding  that  God  is  far  from  ue,  apart  from  us,  W6 
think  that  God  is  apart  from  man's  true  Being,  which  eonaistB  alone  in 
oneneas  with  Him.  This  nearness  of  God,  and  the  oneness  of  man's 
trae  Being  with  Him,  makes  the  difficulty.  Here  we  see  Atheism  :  it 
must  be.  Looking  for  a  God  apart  from  the  true  Being  of-  man,  men* 
cannot  find  Him  ;  rightly  He  is  not  lo  to  be  found.  1 

We  must  find  all  thought  necessary ;  there  is  no  connection  of  moral   i 

WTongnesB  with  thinking  :  all  thought  is  mon  doing  his  best. 
Here,  as  ever,  it  is  people  looking  too  far  off  prevents  their  finding : — 
'  searching  after  God     .    .    though  He  ia  not  far  from  every  one  of  us.' 
So  seeking  after  a  God  apart  from  man,  men  have  said  there  is  none. 
But  God  shows  us  Himself  in  vtan. 

This  certainty  that  God  is  apart  from  and  different  from  us — not  in 
us,  nor  we  in  Him — means,  and  is  the  proof,  that  we  are  dead ;  that 
Life  is  not  in  ub.     Where  Life  is,  there  is  God.     We  are  olive  only  as 
Ged  is  iu  us,  m  we  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  Christ.     But 
Vf,  taking  this  for  man's  true  Being,  and  finding  Ood  apart  from  this     1 
'  huiDAnity,'  coadnde  tbiit  He  is  apart  from  the  true  humanity,  and  b»  J 
all  the  error.      How  could  there  be  better  correction  to  thi»^  than  that 
wh  God  gives  ub  in  Cbrist ;   showing  us  God  as  one  with  tlie  true  man  ? 
it  is  exactly  the  knowledge  we  want.      Showing   us  man  not  apart 
from  God — the  life  of  man — He  makes  us  know  that  we  have  not  life ; 
(by  the  contrast  we  know  it)  and  so  He  teaches  ua  His  true  relation — 
the  oneness  of  God  and  and  man.    Now  here  the  heathen  ideutificatioa 
of  God  and  man  failed.     They  identified  God  with  raiin  na  he  i 
did  not  show  mun  deadj  they  did  not  and  could  not  make  him  aliiBij| 
Thin  is  the  difference  between  the  Christian  and  heathcu  inuumatiaiie; 

The  Bible  never  speaks  of  salvation  as  perfect  but  in  tho  future,  ^% 
the  heuvenly  state ;  i.  e.  when  man  is  no  more  physical.     No  change  ivn 
«r  about  him — laaving  him  physieul — can  be  a  perfect  salvation :  to  t 
saved,  he  muut  be  not-physical.     Is  anything  more  wanting  to  show 
that  the  physical  is  a  wrong  state,  a  state  he  ought  not  to  be  in  ?  Hoir  J 
it  agrees  with  experience :  no  change,  man  being  as  he  is — so  affected 
by  these  physical  things  ;  under  such  illnaions,  sneh  neoessitiea — can 
ever  remedy  the  ilia  he  is  under.     Witness  our  present  society :  with 
all  things  so  excellent  and  well  contrived,  with  people  so  well-nieaiui^>i 
and  refined — and  yet  what  we  see  is  the  result !  "* 

Take  the  pbysicalnoss  out  of  man,  or  leave  him  alone.  Take  the  dead*fl 
ness  out  of  him  ;  give  him  life.  The  salvation  that  can  be  without  and-fl 
before  that  is  but  a  partial  one;  a  foretaste,  a  'hope.'  The  reality  of  * 
salvation  is  a  deliverance  friDm  this  '  death  ';  a  freedom  from  feeling  ' 
forms  as  fact,  ft«m  liking  that  wh  is  not  good ;  a  freedom  from  this  n^  J 
•essity  of  self-regard,  from  the  feeling  of  sacrifice  as  evil.  It  is  a  de 
lireranco  from  that  inherent  selfishness  that  makes  all  our  best  impulsa 
and  actions  logically  reducible  to  self-indulgence;  from  that  condemn- J 
•tion  to  getting ;  that  omptineBB  and  void  that  cries  continually,  '  give,  ] 
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giye ' :  it  is  a  freedom  from  those  passions  that  drive  us  like  ruthless 
tjrrants,  all  the  fiercer  becanse  the  slave  is  so  willing ;  or  lulled  into  re- 
pose only  by  decay  and  mere  ineptitude.  To  be  saved  wo  must  be  made 
givers,  like  God ;  one  with  Him,  the  Giver :  a  glory  which  the  heart  of 
man  hath  not  conceived,  but  wh  God  has  revealed  to  us  by  His  Spirit 
wh  dwelleth  in  us ;  felt  indeed  and  known  now,  though  the  flesh  con- 
tinually lusts  against  it,  but  then  to  be  perfected  and  complete  ;  then 
to  be  a  true  activity,  a  true  life,  the  true  life  within  us  overflowing  all 
around ;  truly  able  to  give,  because  no  more  under  that  bondage  of 
tvarUing, 

How  curious  it  is  to  read  those  arguments  of  scientific  people,  about 
science  not  opposing  revelation  ;  its  presenting  evidence  of  man's  glorious 
spiritual  Being — of  his  life,  in  a  word : — standing  up  for  man's  spirit- 
Tiality  and  life,  as  if  on  behalf  of  the  Bible,  which  denies  it !  They  do 
not  see  what  it  says  ;  it  is  their  own  opinion  they  are  maintaining  thus. 
It  is  the  materialists — those  who  deny  man's  spirituality — that  prove 
the  Bible  tru^  It  is  against  men's  inventions,  not  scripture  doctrines, 
that  materialists  and  positivists  protest — unknowing,  indeed,  but  on  that 
account  all  the  more  effectually. 

Science  takes  no  cognizance  of  any  state  except  this  present ; 
it  leaves  all  question  of  how  it  came  to  be  or  how  it  is  to  end  :  it  is  not 
possible  that  there  can  be  any  contradiction  between  it  ami  the  BiMo  on 
these  points  [i.  e.  the  kind  of  Science  to  which  reteronce  is  made].  On 
the  sole  question  wh  is  common  to  that  Science  and  the  Bible  their  ver- 
dicts are  identical — man  is  not  free,  living,  spiritual.  And  thus  these 
men  do  good  service,  nay  the  best  service,  for  the  Bible  ;  for  if  this 
point  be  established,  that  the  Bible  is  right  in  denying  man's  spirituality, 
all  is  conceded. 

These  men  do  the  very  best  service  to  the  Bible  ;  all,  indeed,  that 
is  wanted  of  th^m  :  for  let  the  non -spirituality,  the  non-freedom  of  man, 
once  be  proved,  and  it  is  enough.     The  Biblical  interpretation  of  the 
problem  is  then  sure  to  be  accepted :  men  only  avoid  it  by  denying  the 
fact. 

There  is  no  fear  of  men  acquiescing  in  the  non-spiritual  state  of  man 
as  the  righty  the  truly  natural  or  proper  state,  either  primary,  or  final : 
at  once* the  death  and  the  redemption  follow].  Only  prove  it;  and  the 
necessity  for  being  made  alive  is  proved. 

Here  one  sees  the  strife  between  science  and  theology :  it  is  with  a 
theology  of  man's  invention,  that  asserts  his  life.     There  ought  to 
have  been  this  strife,  because  of  that  wrongncss ;  in  truth  there  must 
have  been,  for  science  was  destined  to  overthrow  it. 
The  positivists,  and  those  who  hold  man  to  be  not  spiritual,  neces- 
sarily also  hold  Nature  to  be  different  from  what  we  think ;  that  the 
phn  is  not  the  fact.     What  is  wanted  here  is  bringing  into  clear  light 
and  consciousness  what  is  ignorantly  affirmed.     It  is  as  if  it  were  thus : 
*  if  man  be  not  spiritual,  then  Nature  is ;  for  there  is  certainly  the  spi- 
ritual somewhere.' 

Think  of  that  expression,  *  Christ  came     .     .     that  the  world  through 
Him  might  be  saved.'     Or  again :   *  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the 
Vforld  unto  Himself.'     There  is  nothing  against  it,  except  that  it  does 
not  seem  like  it  to  us.     Of  course  it  does  not,  and  it  ought  not :  we 
cannot  *  perceive '  that  which  t^ ;  how  can  we  understand  that  of  wh  we 
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ourBpIvps  are  parts  ?  Tlie  fiict  being  redemptioi 
ev  to  us ;  if  it  did,  it  roiild  not  l/e  so,  as  indeed  « 
OD  well  and  riglitly  (o  us,  man  were  not  redeemed  ;  he  were  left  dead. 

The  fact  canBot  be  thut  wh  appears  to  ua  [we  being  evil,  if  the  faot  bfi 
goud  is  most  appew  evil  to  us  ;  if  it  appeared  good,  it  were  evil,  like 
Uie  self.]     It  muet  appear  to  us  quite  other  than  it  is  ;  we  dealing  with 
the  forma  ulone,  and  thinking  and  feeling  t/iem  the  faet.  The  uppeara=oa  - 
being  so  dilFereiit  from  abaolule  salvatiun,  is  part  of  the  very  evidenc*  y 
that  that  is  the  fact.  J 

If  tbp  fact  be  miin'a  death,  of  course  the  phenomenon  cannot  be  bo:—" 
the  (l<>ad  cannot  know  tliat  be  is  dead.  Surely  it  is  possible  that  there 
8hd  be  a  dead  state  of  manj  then,  if  it  worepo.shd  not  the  nppearance 
be  even  as  it  ia,  and  we  just  so  reluctant  to  believe  it  ?  The  question 
is  evidently  open.  The  appeoranoe  and  irapression  against  it  is  not  even 
prtQi&  facie  evidence.  Also  one  must  remember  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
dividual that  is  dead,  hut  rmiii :  of  course  /,  as  an  individual,  am  alive, 
applying  the  word  '  life  '  so  (a  sccondaiy  and  formal  meaning) ;  or  we 
may  Bay  this  deadnesH  of  man  is  to  the  individual  a  spiritual  or  moral 
death. 

Our  idea  of  heaven  as  such  happiness  and  bliss,  such  good  in  the 
sense  of  enjoifin;;,  will  not  do ;  it  is  not  appropriate  to  the  way  we  treat 
it ;  the  appeals  fall  dead  and  inoperative  ;  is  is  not  true  to  the  heart. 
But  this  is  true  to  it :  that  we  shd  long  for  and  aspire  after  heingfref 
from  aelf-regnrd  ;  to  understand  the  bliss  of  giving,  the  power  of  sacri- 
ficing self,  deliverance  from  that  necessity  of  grasping,  wiahng,  envying. 
Hold  Uiis  out  to  a  man,  tell  hira  to  long  forjand  desire  it,  and  he  says, 
'I  do  desire  it;  it  is  my  sorrow  that  I  cannot  bo  so  now.'  But  if  you 
8fly,  ■  Then  ie  so  i  gft  it,  work  for  it';  he  replies, '  I  cimnot  get  it ;  and 
my  very  working  is  all  self-regard,  from  wh  I  wd  be  free.'  If  I  am  to 
h»ve  that  it  must  bo  given  mc ;  1  roust  he  rmde  diffiTent  to  be  so '  [a 
'new  creature;  the  very  thing  God  is  doing  for  him].  Is  it  not  won 
derful,  or  rather  is  it  not  most  natural,  he  eays  the  very  thing  the  Bitd 
says  for  him. 

Christ  made  peace  betwee  ^  Jew  and  Gentile  ['  He  is  our  peace']  ;  i.e. 
of  course  the  Gentile  furnished  one  element  as  well  aa  the  Jew.  Is  not 
the  true  Christianity  a  peace ;  an  union  of  '  orthodox  ■  and  infidel  ?  Ib 
not  their  relation  like  that  of  Jew  and  Gentile  ?  True,  it  seems  strange 
and  incredible  to  us,  even  aa  it  did  then. 

Perhaps  no  soripturai  difficulty  is  so  great  in  respect  to  men's  see 
the  absolute  redemption,  as  those  passages  wh  tpeuk  of  the  death, 
BtructioE.  burning  up,  perdition,  of  the  sinner.  But  the  error  here  j| 
manifest :  the  point  uf  all  such  passages  is  the  '  death ';  this  seems  (si 
naturally)  to  preclude  any  change  aller  it.    But  this  is  onlybecauBeW 

fut  our  meaning  on  the  word,  and  do  not  see  how  it  is  used  in  scriptiH" 
f  we  did,  we  should  perceive  that  it  was  continually  used  ; 
designate  the  state  _/ro»fl  wh  men  are  saved.  And  in  referenoe  to  f 
point  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  into  consideriition  the  meaning  of  t 
word  as  applied  to  men  in  scripture,  because  in  that  respect  the  oaa 
are  parallel ;  whether  it  be  literal,  and  men  are  truly  dead  until  maij 
ftlive  by  Christ,  or  only  in  some  metaphorical  or  spiritual  sense,  mAki 
DO  difference,  because  it  is  the  same  in  both  roUtions.  The  destiny  4 
the  sinner  is  d.a'^,  douhtlesBi  it  is  to  be  destroyed,  to  perish ;  butt* 
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it  is  from  death  that  Christ  delivers.    We  all  are  dead,  in  the  Bible 
language ;  we  all  have  perished,  are  in  perdition. 

But  may  it  not  be  argued  that  this  perdition — this  death  and  de- 
struction— are  threatened  to  those  who  are  already  without  the  life  given 
by  Christ,  and  therefore  it  must  refer  to  that  life  wh  they  have.     But 
is  not  this  putting  our  thoughts  for  God's  :  are  not  His  thoughts  not 
our  thoughts  ?     Have  wo  not  to  learn  from  Him ;  to  see  things  quite 
differently  from  what  we  do  ?     Is  not  the  death  with  wh  He  threatens 
sinners  the  same  death  of  wh  He  speaks  throughout, ;  the  death  with 
wh  He  threatened  Adam,  and  wh  we  know  so  well  by  our  experience  I 
Is  not  being  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  this  ? 

Yet  has  not  that  threatened  punishment  an  individual  meaning  1  have 
we  not  yet  to  take  in  more,  before  we  can  fully  see  and  interpret  the 
oneness  and  necessity  of  the  two  statements  that  all  men  are  to  be 
saved,  and  that  some  are  to  perish  ?  Perhaps  in  many  of  the  Old 
Testament  passages  there  may  be  a  strictly  temporal,  earthly  reference 
in  them  to  bodily  dying. 

Here  is  the  difference  between  the  Bible  and  the  world.      The  world 
says,  *  we  are  as  God  made  us  * ;  the  Bible,  '  you  are  not  as  God  made 
you ;  but  in  a  state  in  wh  your  true  God-given  Being  is  in  abeyance.' 
The  world  says,  *  the  world  is   good  as  it  is  to  us,  and  we  will  make  it 
better.'     *  It  is  not  good,'  replies  the  Bible,  *  and  you  must  be  delivered- 
from  it.'     The  world  says,  *  man  is  a  great  and  glorious  Being  ;  it  is  a 
grand  thing  to  be  a  man,  with  his  free-will  and  his  virtue.'     The  Bible 
says,  *  this  being  many  as  you  call  it,  is  being  merely  dead  and  corrupt ; 
there  is  no  goodness  in  it  or  in  him ;  God  must  be  in  him ;  that  is  the 
sole  possible  good  in  relation  to  him.'    This  is  the  radical  opposition  be- 
tween the  two ;  and  our  Christianity  has  in  it  the  virtue  of  neither, 
and  spoils  both.     So  we  are  perpetually — while  professing  Christianity 
— apt  to  use  the  language  of  the  world ;  ever  prone  to  speak  of  man  as 
the  world  speaks  of  him ;  because,  in  truth,  that  way  of  regarding  him 
is  in  our  doctrines  and  our  hearts.     Certainly  no  view  of  man  meets  the 
scriptural  expressions  but  that  which  make  his  present  Being  altogether 
s  lost  and  evil  one. 

The  meaning  and  reference  of  the  word  aionios  as  not  referring  to  the 
fature,  or  to  time  at  all,  is  perfectly  simple,  if  we  only  recognize  a  re-  ' 
lation  in  man  to  a  state  and  being  different  from  this  physical : — an 
aetnal,  present  relation ;  wh  is  the  same  thing  as  recognizing  his  death. 
Here  is  the  case:  it  is  clear  if  we  recognize  man's  death,  man's  death 
is  involved  in  it,  is  explained  by  it — but  ignoring  that  makes  it  un* 
intelligible.     So  we  have  necessarily  invented  for  it  the  other  meaning. 
Here  too  is  the  interpretation  of  the  practical  basis  of  positivism  and 
secularism :  it  is  that  man  fails  in  the  attempt  to  act  as  if  he  had  re- 
lation to  anything  besides  the  things  that  are  in  time,  i.  e.  to  the 
phna :  he  flails  when  he  acts  on  the  basis  of  his  having  relation  to  the 
eternal  [i.  e.,  as  Comte  says — *  the  fact,  or  that  which  w.']     It  is  clear 
enough  what  this  means ;  viz.  the  'want  of  true  Being  in  man  himself  i 
but  it  is  true — ^he  does  fail  when  he  tries  thus  to  act,  and  the  inference 
must  stand,  viz.  that  man  must  be  made  different  before  he  can  deal 
with  the  eternal ;  as  he  is,  his  relation  is'  only  to  forms. 

Is  not  this  the  idea  of  the  death  of  man  ? — Life  and  death  ^re  but 
changes  of  form ;  death  of  one  thing,  life  of  another.     So  the'  death  of 
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flcientific 
'antioipated.'     In  relatioD  to  ub,  this  is  epiritnitl 
BO  on.     Then  the  reatored,  perfected  life  of  man,  does  away  neceasarity 
■with  this  life  of  the  physical,  or  the  self  [man  thea  is  not  physical]. 

The  minus  is  a  '  life,'  even  as  the  plus. 
Bo  Paul  speaks :  '  I  ■was  alive     .     .     once  ';  and  about  being  '  alive  to 
sin,'  '  dead  to  righteoBBness ' — the  two  oppoait*  lv-€s.    But  it  is  oleareat^ 
perhaps,  ae  the  '  death '  being  the  life  of  the  aelf. 

Or  thus: — If  creature  be /o/-w,  it  must  be  vibration.  So  humanity  mus^ 
be  vibration.    So  the  plus  involves  the  minus ;  and  this  minus  is  the  phy  ' 
sioal,  the  self — is  thia  state.   This  is,  of  course,  as  essential  as  the  other; 
its  part  is  that  of  the  minus  in  vibration :  without  it  the  life  of  man 
could  not  bo — ^tbe  Divine  in  that  form.     One  must  remember  how  crea- 
ture-being involves  the  two.     And  as  to  the  connection  of  the  idea  of 
death  with  it,  that  involves  our  having  a  better  and  truer  conception  of 
death ;  wh  indeed  is  not  what  we  conceive  it,  but  ia  wholly  a  relative 
thing,  and  has  its  exact  p^t  in  the  one  perfect  fact  of  life.     The  ad- 
mission of  the  idea  of  death  at  all  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  put  these 
relations  right ;  for  it  muat  be  merely  relative  ;  it  must  be  a  mode  id 
which  life  appeara  to  us,  for  the  reason,  that  there  cannot  be  not-being 
— God  being  infinite.     If  wo  can  once  understand  how  nothing  eun 
affect  the  absolute  infinitude  of  Being,  then  these  ideas  of  '  death '  will 
not  embarrass  ub  any  more. 

The  charge  made  by  irreligious  men  about  Christian  people  being 
wwayed  hj  fear,  though  true  in  a  certain  aenso,  haa  nothing  in  it  avail- 
able for  them;  for  pereona  who  pursue  pleasure,  who  do  as  they  lilce, 
are  also  swayed  by  fear  {i.  e.  the  fear  of  the  suffering  of  self-denial : 
self-indulgence  is  acting  from  fear  altogether).     The  religiona  fear  is 
higher  than  the  worldly ;  it  is  an  intellectually-realized  fear,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  mere  passional,  sensational  fear.     It  baa  the  elevatioe  of 
pmdence  over  sensuality ;  not  differing  essentially,  indeed,  but  higher 
in  kind.     The  fault  of  that  religion  is  that  it  is  not  enough  unlike  ir- 
religion.     It  is  not  sufficiently  religious. 

With  regard  to  that  '  future  misery,'  and  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'  hell,'  observe :  the  ordinary  view  rests  upon  a  particular  philosophical 
idea,  viz.  that  we  arc  a  soul  in  a  body;  and  that  there  is  a  'sensational' 
state  not  phj'sical,  &c.  It  resolves  itself  into  a  particular  doctrine  as  to 
the  nature  of  physicalness,  matter,  mind,  and  bo  on,  wh  is  at  least  no 
part  of  revelation. 

The  relation  of  itoidgm  becomes  clearer  thus :  it  is  but  another  form 
of  the  aame  '  action '  of  wh  self-indulgonee  also  is  a  form.  Nothing  but 
the  form  of  the  man's  action  can  he  changed  except  by  a  change  of  the 
wtrtij,  of  the  Being  of  him.  What  we  need  is,  not  to  feci  these  things 
as  evil ;  wh  is  very  different  from  atoicism :  the  stoio  feels  them  as  ai " 
just  the  same.  In  truth,  here  is  on  '  anticipation.'  Stoicism  has  tha^ 
good  and  the  evil  of  anticipation  :  it  wd  not  do  to  bo  accepted,  it 
pTOvcat  the  interpretation.  Tbe/i'I(  evils  must  bo  so  regarded  until 
they  be  interpreted.  What  we  want  in  order  to  effect  this  chang, 
not  feeling 'evils' as  evil,  is  (1)  to  know,  i.  e.  to  believe,  that  the 
is  the  redemption ;  and  (2)  to  love  ;  nu  that  this  fact  aball  be  suffloii 
joy  to  US:  so  abaolnte  a  joy  that  the  evil  cannot  be  felt  any  more. 
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18  as  if  a  person  lost  or  missed  something  he  valued ;  this  wd  he  a  vex- 
ation.    But  let  him  know  that  it  has  heen  of  essential  service  to  some 
friend,  and  the  loss  is  no  more  vexation,  hut  joy.     The  knowledge  that 
it  has  heen  of  use,  and  the  love,  make  the  difference. 

There  is  this  distinction  hetween  the  consolation  arising  from  a  helief 
in  the  ahsolute  redemption,  and  all  other  religious  consolations  ;  viz. 
that  while  in  the  case  of  the  latter  there  is  wanted,  hesides  faithy  much 
consideration  and  effort  to  ohtain  the  consolation,  and  people  who  do 
helieve  may  yet  not  he  consoled  :  in  the  former  case  the  helief  is  all 
that  is  needed.     It  may  he  difficult  truly  to  believe  it,  it  is  so  unlike 
ourselves  or  our  thoughts,  but  if  it  be  believed,  the  consolation  comes  at 
once ;  it  coexists  with,  and  is  inseparable  from,  belief.     The  other  doc- 
trine leaves  the  thing  still  evil,  but  this  makes  it  no  more  evil.    So  one 
sees  the  naturalness  of  the  New  Testament  language  about  believing ;  it 
no  more  wants  ants  any  elaboration  or  explaining.     And  this,  of  course, 
sanctifies.     We  have  seen  how  all  sin  comes  from  the  feeling  of  evil ;  so 
that  wh  takes  away  this  feeling  must  take  away  sinfulness. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  in  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  to  heathen  men  — 
their  statement  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  of  their  object,  and  of  the  re- 
^  conciliation  of  the  world — ^the  idea  conveyed  must  have  been  that  of  a 
saving  of  the  world  from  its  present  state.     In  belief  of  that  men  were 
baptized ;  that  was  something  worth  marking  by  such  an  act ;  and  in- 
finite consequences  flowed  necessarily  out  of  it.     Then  what  difference 
could  the  denunciations  of  evil  to  unbelievers  make  in  that  greA  fact 
proclaimed  ?     Of  course  it  must  be  so :  if  there  be  a  fact  intimately  af- 
fecting all,  those  who  do  not  know  or  will  not  believe  it  necessarily 
must  suffer.     This  evil  to  the  unbelieving  cannot  affect  the  great  fact 
(the  not  believing  which  is  their  wrong)  that  God  in  Christ  has  saved 
the  world.     *  Can  their  unbelief  make  void  the  truth  of  God  V     The 
two  statements  take  their  place  most  harmoniously  side  by  side ;  in 
truth,  the  former  implies  the  latter.    Add  to  this,  the  palpable  reference 
of  the  apostle's  words  [in  respect  to  the  evils  to  befall  the  unbelieving] 
not  to  such  *  misery '  as  we  suppose,  but  to  a  truer,  deeper,  even  an 
eternal  condition :  not  a  condition  that  will  be,  but  one  that  is. 

Can  anything  more  entirely  demonstrate  the  wrong  state  of  man,  the 
necessity  for  his  having  an  altered  Being,  than  this  very  wickedness  wh 
Christian  people  so  rightly  affirm  ?  If  this  were  not  admitted,  then 
perhaps  one  might  find  it  more  difficult  to  show  man's  state  to  be  not  a 
right  and  normal  one ;  but  granting  the  wickedness,  the  sin^  then  see 
how  imperative  is  the  demand  for  some  cause  why  all  men,  without  ex- 
ception, are  wicked.  *  Depravity '  does  not  explain  it ;  that  is  not  the 
cause,  it  is  the  phn.  What  state  of  man  is  that  which  causes  all  men, 
and  *  of  necessity,'  to  be  wicked  ?  That  takes  us  into  the  very  life  and 
Being  of  humanity ;  something  affecting  the  very  Being  of  man  clearly 
must  be  the  root  of  this.  So  I  do  not  deny,  but  affirm,  the  wicked- 
ness ;  it  is  on  that  the  argument  is  built. 

Grant  the  conception  of  man  as  not-being — ^as  dead — and  see  if  the 
case  must  not  be  just  as  it  is  :  if  this  very  phn  must  not  be  ?     Must 
there  not  be  this  objective  inertia,  and  evil  ?    But  it  may  be  said  :  *  it 
is  a  contradiction.'     Very  likely ;  what  more  natural  source  for  the 
*  contradictions '  in  our  thoughts  ?  have  not  all  our  imaginations  and 
investigations  exactly  this  result  of  landing  us  in  contradictions  ? 
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Snrely  all  this  must  come  from  some  such  spring  and  source.       Han  tV> 
not ;  else  whence  that  conception  forced  on  us,  and  irrepressibly,  of  a 
God  apart  from  him,  and  yet  infinite  and  all-embracing ;  of  an  Infinite 
to  wh  other  thinj!;.s  arc  addud,  and  exist  in  independence  ?     Our  very 
conception  of  God  involves  this  view  of  man :  still  moro,  if  one  takes 
into  consideration  all  the  various  systems  wh  insist  on  maintaining  their 
place  side  by  side ;  that,  especially,  wh  asserts  of  man  and  Nature  that 
they  are  God.    There  is  no  reconciliation  but  in  seeing  man  as  not  being. 
This  is,  simply,  to  be  dead  eternally  [^eternal  death']  is  to  be  alive  to 
or  in  time;  is  temporal,  i.e.  formal,  physical  (self)  life.     There  is  a 
curious  (jonnection  here  between  death  and  form :  the  being  dead  (in 
respect  to  fact)  is  the  hoing  form,  or  formal. 

{^Athanasta,  p.  35.]     It  is  said  the  *  endless  misery'  in  hell  is  death;. 
but  then,  how  slid  a  soul  in  hell  accept  the  proposition  that  it  was  dead, 
any  more  than  we  ?     This  writer  says :  *  we  understand  death  to  mean 
simply  the  condition  of  that  existence.'     But  if  death  is  a  condition  of 
existence,  why  shd  it  not  be  this  condition  ?  especially  when  it  is  ever 
affirmed  of  the  present ;  viz.  physicalness,  self-consciousness,  doing  as 
we  like,  being  determined  by  circumstances ;  no  true  action  or  giving, 
but  only  inaction  and  getting.     This  is  death,  indeed ;  the  perceiving 
and  feeling  evil,  the  being  in  a  world  of  mere  dead  matter,  living  under 
illusions,  perceiving  shadows  and  thinking  we  shd  be  happy  if  we  could 
but  obtain  what  we  wanted  of  them ;  and  above  all,  liking  it  and  being 
content  with  it:  and  anon  tortured  by  fears,  above  all  fearing  to  •did— 
this  is  death ! 

Observe  here  about  perceiving  evil. — In  the  true  Being  there  may  also 
be  perception  of  evil,  i.  e.  knowledge  or  understanding  that  there  i» 
that  wh  is  felt  as  evil  [i.  e.  by  us]  ;  but  then  there  is  also  knowledge 
and  feeling  that  it  is  right  and  necessary,  that  it  is  not  evil  that  it 
should  be  so. 

Stoicism. — So  far  from  coinciding,  stoicism  and  the  actualist  ethics 
are  at  the  extremes  of  oppositene&s :  they  are  to  each  other  as  plus  and- 
minus.     Paul  expresses  it  perfectly :   *  Not  that  I  wd  be  unclothed,  but 
clothed  upon,  that  mortality  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life.'     Stoicism: 
is  the  not  regarding  these  things,  finding  them  little  and  of  no  account. 
Aotualism  is  the  regarding  them  morCy  finding  them  great  and  full  of  an 
infinite  value  and  worth.     The  one  is  crushing,  the  other  is  expanding ; 
emptying,  and  filling  to  overflowing ;  despairing,  and  being  overwhehned 
with  wonder  and  delight.     The  *  actual '  doctrine  fills  us  so  with  joy, 
makes  us  sec  such  an  infinite  glory  and  worth  in  the  pettiest,  paltriest 
things,  that  it  does  away  with  selfish  feelings ;  makes  us  feel  these 
earthly  passions  no  more,  or  feel  them  but  to  despise  and  loathe :'  it 
raises  us  above  ourselves.     Stoicism,  fixing  its  gaze  upon  itself,  wraps 
itself  in  contemptuous  disregard.      It  is  the  difference  between  ice  and 
fire.     Think  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs. 

And  how  wonderful  are  those  words,  *  not  that  I  wd  be  unclothed ' : 
Surely  tlio  meaning  is  :  *  Not  that  I  wd  lay  aside  these  natural  feelings, 
but  I  wd  have  now  feelings,  new  regards,  added  to  them  ;  in  the  glory 
and  power  of  wh  thoy  shd  be  found  no  more :  that  deadness  might  be 
swallowed  up  of  life — these  dead  feelings  of  mine  absorbed  and  lost  in 
the  new  Being,  the  new  consciousness  and  powers  that  God  shall  give 
me,'    Is  it  not  wonderful  that  we  red  ace  all  this  to  some  mere  phynoaL 
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Ojiange  in  respect  to  our  bodies  ? — what  matters  our  bodies,  if  we  be  the 
same  ?  JIow  is  it  we  have  not  seen  that  the  outward  change  must  be  from 
the  inward ;  that  no  spiritual  body  or  spiritual  surroundings  can  be  to 
us  save  by  a  life,  a  spirituainess,  within  ? 

In  this  passage  is  it  not  plain  tliat  our  notion  df  a  real  space-occupy- 
ing, solid,  substantial  body,  to  be  got  rid  of  for  the  reception  of  a  new 
and  spiritual  one,  is  quite  set  aside  ?  [except  that  to  our  thoughts  the 
Bpiritual  body  must  still  be  in  space].     How  can  that  be  merely  being 
clothed  upon  ?     Clearly  Paul's  idea  is  that  by  adding  something  to  us 
our  physicalness  is  to  be  got  rid  of;  wh  is  the  same,  surely,  as  that  it  is. 
by  negation,  by  defect  or  absence,  that  physicalness  is. 

Here  is  a  curious  analogy :  the  loss  of  life  makes  inflammation  ne- 
cessary ;  it  is  not  the  evil.     So  of  all  our  evils ;  and  especially  so  in 
respect  to  man.     His  loss  of  life  makes  this  *  disease  '  of  the  physical 
life,  and  sin,  necessary.     It  is  an  evil,  but  a  less  evjl  than  the  death. 

Here  is  one  part  of  the  obscurity  of  the  rationalist  theology.  Re- 
jecting the/ substitution'  idea  of  the  Atonement,  yet  not  seeing  man's 
death,  they  cannot  say  what  it  is  or  what  it  does ;  they  feel  it,  but  can- 
not say  it.  The  atonement  as  a  substitution  involves  man's  death,  and 
80  is  perfect ;  but  without  that  we  cannot  grasp  the  relation,  if  we  give  up 
the  penal  idea.  But  these  men  f«;el  it  mu^t  be  held  ;  it  is  the  very  soul 
of  religion  to  them.  So  they  hold  it  inarticulately  :  they  cannot  make 
their  views  into  any  consistent  whole.  This  is  a  necessary  stage  in 
progress,  but  it  tends  to  this  evil ;  that  they  are  apt  to  rest  in  it,  and 
say  there  is  no  need  of  any  consistent  or  definite  views  at  all.  That  is 
as  fatal  to  progress  as  holding  such  views  too  rigidly.  The  impulse  to 
consistent  views  is  the  great  lever  by  wh  knowledge  is  advanced. 

God's  being  manifest  in  Christ,  i.  e.  made  knowable,  appearing  to  us^ 
was  not  necessary  to  his  *  manifestation  '  in  any  other  sense.     Brought 
into  connection  or  relation  with  the  liumjtn,  God  is  Christ.     Then  does 
it  not  follow  that  to  think  rightly  of  Him,  wo  must  think  only  50. 
For  by  thought  the  Kuman  is  introduced  into  God,  necessarily,  and  in 
spite  of  anything  we  can  do  ;  then  to  thought,  with  the  human  intro- 
duced, God  is  Christ.     He  is  that — not  as  we  are — which  we  see  in 
Christ.   Demonstrably'  this  is  the  right  way  to  think  of  God  ;  not  as  an 
abstract  *  Divine  Being.' 

Our  Being  is  well  seen  in  the  fact  that  Nature  is  by  God's  not- 
doingj  His  not-acting  as  it  were— the  law  of  least  resistance.  Love  is  that 
restf  to  us,  *  ceasing  from  our  own  (self)  works :  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
even  if  we  had  the  power  we  shd  fail  to  make  the  world,  by  contriving 
and  doing  too  much  ;  not  letting  it  be  as  it  must.  God's  Being  is  in 
the  negation  of  that  which  is* Being'  to  us;  then  if  God  is,  what  fol- 
lows but  that  we  are  not-being?  It  is  our  refusal  to  accept  this  infer- 
ence that  makes  the  perplexity :  our  not  seeing  that  the  exact  neg- 
ation of  true  Being  is  the  self. 

It  is  said  that  man  has  physical,  natural,  intellectual  life,  but  not 
spiritual.  But  the  having  these  is  exactly  not  to  have  spiritual  life— 
the  two  things  are  one. 

Wo  feel  *self,'  and  thinking  self  to  be  right,  invent  *  depravity'  to 
account  for  our  going  so  wrong :  whereas  man  goes  so  wrong  exactly  be- 
cause he  is  such  as  he  is — so  wrong  and  so  right — because  he  is  this 
self,  and  so  surrounded. 
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How  well  the  saving  of  man  (from  death)  and  the  punishment  of  evil- 
doing  go  together ;  how  naturally  and  simply  they  are  one.    In  truth, 

how  the  one,  as  fact,  neceasitates  the  other  as  phenomenon. 

Does  not  the  idea  of  probation  arise  thus  1  viz.  from  the  apparent 
failure — a  failure  as  to  the  objects  we  auppoao  wd  be  the  ones  intended. 
Probation  is  a  case  in  wh  failure  is  not  faUnre.  It  gets  rid  of  the  failure 
from  the  world,  and  so  expresses  a  truly  good  thing  i  fhe  true  end  is  at- 
tained in  spite  of  the  apparent  failure.  Here  ia  its  true  relation  to  the 
Eedemption — how  it  must  have  been,  what  it  lays  hold  of. 

How  strange  it  is,  that  while  we  have  the  intensest  desire  that  any 
and  every  man,  however  bad  he  may  be,  shd  be  made  good  and  saved 
during  his  life ;  yet  the  thought  of  this  same  thing  after  death  seems  to 
have  become  repugnant  to  some  thought  of  goodness  1  la  thia  natural  or 
only  artificial  ? 

'  I  believe  in  the  holy  catholic  Church,  and  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.' 
Here  is  the  charm  ;  the  universal  Church,  in  wh  uU  are  included,  in  wh 
all  sball  be  saved.     '  Forgiveness  ' — absolute,  unlimited. 

The  triumph  and  joy  and  distinction  of  Christians  shd  be  that  they 
have  been  taught — been  made — not  to  regard  themselves. 

Oar  notion  of  Divine  operation — of  more  or  less — puts  God  too  far 
away. 

What  can  so  dishonor  God  as  that  people's  '  best  interests '  will  not 
be  secured  unless  we  can  attain  something  we  think  good ;  unless  we 
can  get  our  way. 

Eternal  can  only  have  reference  to  God,  who  does  not  become  olderf. 
to  whose  Being  time  has  a  different  relation  than  it  has  to  oois. 

It  cannot  be  '  dangerous '  to  preach  absolute  salvation ;  for  if 
believe,  they  are  saved  ;  if  not,  then  they  do  not  believe  it. 

That  'trying  every  man's  work  by  fire,'  is  it  not  by  the  passions  and 
temptations  of  thia  life  ?  these  do  try  our  work.  These  wh  destroy  and 
consume  unbelievers,  will  consume  aluo  the  stubble  built  on  Christ;  bnt 
he  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.  The  dai/  declares  it.  Does  it  not 
seem  simple  ?  What  else  shd  consume  these  things :  what  other  fire  ? 
what  else  try  aud  test  and  put  us  to  the  proof  'i     Thus  we  are  judged. 

Design. — Think  of  our  becoming  giddy  at  a  height :  could  there  bo 
more  extreme  mal- adaptation  ?  There  must  be  more  in  Nature  than 
thai.  Our  naturnl  and  necessary  conception  is  not  large  enough  to  bo 
true.  The  fact  is  that  wh  becomes  '  design  '  to  an  imperfect  appreciation. 
We  cannot  admit  Design,  because  we  cannot  admit  an  appearance  to  be. 
We  must  aasert  the  fact.  We  do  not  deny  that  which  causes  Design  to 
'  bo  to  us.' 

Religion  shd  be  connected  with  the  ptts/nojis,  the  strongest  element  in 
human  nature  ;  not  with  the  weaker — self-interest. 

How  one  can  fee!,  in  all  cases  of  temptation,  that  that  to  wli  the  evil 
is  good  is  not  truly  the  /.  That  is  our  defect ;  we  want  to  be  freed 
from  that. 

It  is  remarkable  bow  simple  the  intellectual  relations  become  when 
treated  aright ;  i.  e.  not  confounded  with  thot  wh  is  :  e.  g.  taking  the 
'self'  aa  defect  or  negation,  it  is  necessary  it  shd  be  evil.  For  if  there 
bo  no  evil,  tlien  'nothing'  is  evil,  or  evil  is  'not' ;  therefore  not-being  ia 
evil.  Not-being  is  opposito  to  being  ;  therefore  if  being  is  ■  good,  nof 
being  is  evil.  So  the  self  must  be  evil,  beraiise  there  is  no  evil.  The  abfii 
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lute  good  involves  that  the  self  should  be  evil — that  is  the  very  fact  that 
there  is  no  evil  [if  self,  or  negation,  were  not  evil,  Being  were  not 
good] :  i.  e.  absolute  good  involves  relative  evil.     This,  in  the  concrete, 
is  evidently  true.     The  absolute  good,  or  good  of  the  whole,  involves 
sacrifice  or  evil  relatively,  or  to  partSy  to  particular  forms.     The  true  or 
absolute  good  or  perfection  involves  evil,  defeat y  relatively  to  parts. 

The  creatural  Being  is  to  be  regarded  as  forms.     If  God  or  Being  be 

in  them,  then  living ;  if  not,  then  empty,  dead,  or  selves. 

The  relation  of  *  salvation '  to  God's  justice  becomes  much  more 
simple  if  we  look  at  sinning  aright^  and  see  it  as  a  mere  result  of  the 
heing.  We  think  men  must  be  punished  because  of  the  sins  they  have 
committed ;  and  this  stands  in  the  way  of  the  absolute  salvation.  But 
if  we  see  that  sinning  alters  nothing,  but  is  a  matter  of  circumstance 
only — ^that  the  badness  is  perfectly  independent  of  the  actions — then  it 
is  clear  we  are  here  deluded.  The  sinning  can  make  no  difference.  If 
there  had  been  no  sinning-^man  just  as  he  is,  but  circumstances  such 
that  he  shd  not  have  sinned — we  see  at  once  that  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  God  shd  not  have  raised  man — all  men— out  of  that  evil  state ; 
the  state  which  ensures  their  sinning,  if  tempted.  Thus  nothing  is  al- 
tered by  their  sinning  :  that  wh  might  have  been  without,  may  be  just 
the  same  with  it.  In  truth,  the  sinning  is  the  means  of  it :  the  evil  is 
the  state. 

All  our  theological  perplexity  arises  from  our  forcing  our  notion  that 
man  is  living,  and  the  contingency  thence  arising,  on  the  Christian 
thought — that  man  is  dead,  and  is  being  made  cdive.     The  entire  scope 
of  our  theology  can  be  deduced  from  that. 

Surely  it  is  not  right  to  say  Christ  was  perfect  man  when  in  the 
flesh :  He  is  nowy  now  that  He  is  raised  from  the  dead.     May  not  one 
illustrate  how  Christ  shows  us  Life  thro'  taking  death  or  negation,  by  a 
man  explaining  a  thing  to  a  child  ?     He  lays  aside  his  knowledge  or 
true  apprehension — his  intellectual  being,  so  to  speak — partakes  of  the 
child's  negation,  and  so  it  can  sec.     If  he  did  not  do  this,  the  child 
could  not  see  at  all ;  the  true  statement  wd  be  simply  nothing  to  it ; 
unmeaning,  *  dead '  altogether ;  but  the  lowered,  partial  exhibition  is 
living  to  it :  he  sees  what  the  truth  of  that  else  unintelligible  statement 
is.     So  Christ  reveals  to  us  Nature.     We  may  think  of  accommodating 
our  thoughts  to  teach  a  child,  as  taking  a  negation.    So  Christ  took  our 
self     The  negation,  ignorance,  is  entire  in  the  child,  only  partial  in  the 
teacher :  it  belongs  to  the  child ;  is  assumed,  or  taken  on  himself,  by 
the  teacher ;  the  knowledge  coexists  with  the  ignorance  in  him.     So 
with  the  self:  it  belongs  to  us  and  not  to  Christ ;  He  assumes  it  for  our 
sake :  in  us  the  negation  is  absolute ;  in  Him,  partial ;  life  coexists 
with  it.     He  was  not  as  we  >are,  but  made  Himself  so ;  and  as  the  child 
rises  with  the  teacher  who  has  partaken  with  it,  so  we  with  Christ. 

May  it  not  be  that  the  true  value  of  the  *  unity '  of  God  is  not  of  one 
Being  apart,  but  the  absolute  Unity  of  all  Being.  This  has  a  life  and 
value  the  other  wants.  Thus  too  how  striking  are  the  words  *  the  peace 
of  God '  [no  *  peace '  where  single].  We  are  brought  into  perfect  har- 
mony when  made  Divine:  then  we  are  made  one.  So  perhaps  this  is 
the  rest  that  is  promised. 

Is  not  the  meaning  and  work  of  conscience  to  teach  us  that  self  is 
negation  ?     It  is  thus :  of  course  we  take  for  granted  that  what  we  are 
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eonscions  of  is  Being ;  then,  finding  it  evil,  we  first  form  the  idea  of 
had  Being.  This  is  theory ;  of  wh  the  interpretation  is  that  it  is  not- 
being  (therefore  evil).  This  is  an  application,  an  instance,  of  that  law 
of  thinking. 

Is  this  sectarian,  divided,  complicated  state  of  the  Church,  a  similar 
thing :  a  theory,  to  be  interpreted  into  oneness  ?  And  again  an  unity 
suppressed,  to  be  restored  in  higher  form  ?  By  the  bye,  does  not  this 
phn  of  universal  gravitation,  this  tendency  to  oneness,  present  a  fair 
analogy  ?  This  tendency  to  one,  ever,  from  force  disuniting  represents  a 
period  of  ^theory'  with  ^tendency*  to  interpretation.  And  can  one  trace 
also  the  resistance — the  keeping  apart — and  the  production  or  origination 
of  gravitation  paralleled  in  the  mental  ?  Is  there  not  in  the  sects  truly 
a  centripetal  force  balanced  by  an  opposing? 

In  Science  we  have  now  a  low  ideal,  and  with  it  success,  prosperity, 
and  comfort.  We  have  given  up  the  high  ideal  to  which  men  clung  of 
old,  and  failed.  Does  not  tbis  show  Adam  and  the  Fall  ?  Adam  was 
like  the  high  ideal,  but  incompatible  with  the  phna;  now  that  is  given 
up,  and  the  practical  merely  laid  hold  of  [ever  so  is  anticipation  and 
suppression].  As  in  alchemy,  there  remain  those  who  still  hold  to  the 
higher  *  ideal,'  although  empty. 

Man  is  *  getting '  a  glorious  ilominion  over  Nature.  Has  not  this  do- 
minion been  lost  to  be  regained ;  i.  e.  suppressed,  imperfect,  to  be  inter- 
preted ?  lost,  arbitrary,  to  be  restored  holy  ?  Is  not  anticipation  to  in- 
terpretation as  innocent  to  holy  ? 

Is  not  the  metempsychosis  doctrine  rather  a  theory  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term  ?  i.  e.  are  we  not  suppressing  an  anticipation  in  it,  to  be 
fulfilled  in  interpretation  ?     Is  not  the  prevalent  idea  of  passing  into 
the  spiritual  world  on  dying,  an  *  anticipation,'  which  cannot  stand,  in- 
deed, against  further  discovery,  and  yet  is  true  ? 

See  how  the  question  whether  the  world  is  absolutely  good,  rests  upon 
faith  subordinating  intellect  [even  as  intellect,  sense].   It  is  thus :  sup- 
pose a  thorn  in  a  person's  flesh  wh  must  be  cut  out ;  this  gives  pain ;  it 
is  evil  to  sense ;  but  intellect  looks  at  more  things  ;  regards  the  relations 
more  truly,  and  pronounces  the  cutting  out  not  evil  but  good :  yet  still 
it  remains  evil  to  sense ;  the  pain  is  the  same.     But  that  the  thorn  shd 
have  got  into  the  flesh — this  is  evil  to  intellect  also ;  it  cannot  see  the 
good  of  that  (even  as  sense  cannot  feel  the  good  of  cutting  it  out]. 
Here  is  faiih^s  place.     It  takes  a  larger  view;  mpro  things  come  undet 
its  scope  ;  it  feels  the  relations  more  truly,  and  pronounces  this,  yh  is 
evil  to  intellect,  to  be  truly  good.    Faith  sees  the  object,  the  necessity. 
This  is  the  case  with  nil  evil.     The  world  has  evil  in  it  to  the  thought ; 
to  all  thinking  whatever,  as  to  all  sensuous  feeling ;  but  it  is  good  to 
Faith. 

Is  not  Sin  a  carrying  out  to  results  to  get  rid  of  [the  self,  i.  e.].  As 
in  argurarent,  to  get  rid  of  a  false  idea,  we  carry  it  out  to  its  results,  and 
so  get  rid  of  it. 

It  is  with  the  Being  as  with  the  intellect ;  and  sin,  as  the  self-act,  is 

like  the  false  results  ;  as  the  acts  of  ignorance,  or  wrong  opinion. 
Bacon's   remark    about   'aflecting  I'ree-will   in   thinking   as  well 
as  in  acting,'  seems  to  contain  the  very  idea  of  free-will.    A  person 'de- 
fective in,  or  without,  the  proper  intellect  of  a  man,  wd  have  free  or  self 
thought :  he  wd  have  no  necessity  for  thinking  a  certain  way  only,  as  a 
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laoe  man  as.  We  oan  imagine  such  a  person  boasting  of  being  able  to 
think  any  way,  according  to  his  pleasure.  But  see  what  wd  come  of  it : 
evil  and  failure-  and  wrongness,  as  from  our  free-will.  Such  thought  wd 
be  self-fhonght,  arising  from  nothing  without.  And  indeed,  is  not  wrong 
thought — from  ignorance — such  Belt-thought  in  a  sense,  determined  bj  a 
defect  ?  and  knowledge  removes  this,  thro'  error ;  as  life  removes  self- 
action  through  sin. 

What  a  perversion  is  in  our  thought.  We  think  what  we  see  in  Nature 
may  be  God's  act,  bv  cause  that  is  dead  and  passive :  in  us,  where  there 
ig  true  action,  there  it  is  not  God's  action !  Is  it  not  evidently  the  other 

way?  In  Is'ature  is  Life,  true,  personal  action,  ^eca/fse  it  is  God's.  His 
act  it  is  that  makes  living;  we  are  living  when  God  acts  in  us. 

Cannot  we  put  the  true  cause  first  in  our  habitual  thoughts,  instead 
of  the  phenomenal  ?  Thus :  it  is  not  alternately  dark  and  light  because  we 
enter  into  the  shadow  of  the  earth ;  but,  there  must  be  to  us  day  and 
night,  and  therefore  this  must  be  the  phn.  That  must  be  to  our  thought : 
it  IS  the  expression  to  thought  of  that  necessary  experience  of  ours. 
So  from  the  true  personal  necessities — that  wh  must  be  our  experience 
— may  we  not  deduce  the  phn,  or  what  must  be  to  thought  ?  and  so  also 
what  must  be  to  sense  ? 

As  it  is  an  exaraplo  of  true  knowledge  to  know  the  stereoscopic  solid 
not  to  be  (knowing  other  and  more) ;  so  life  were  to  know  physical 
things  not  to  be,  feeling  other  and  more.  From  defect,  what  could  be 
but  this  wrong  feeling  ;  how  else  could  we  learn  ?  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  appearance  being  as  it  is,  if  only  we  did  not  feel  it  real ;. 
but  this  is  the  proof  of  defect. 

Our  rule  of  thought  in  Science  is  *  intellect  above  sense ' ;  but  in  re- 
ference to  the  interpretation  of  the  world  we  put  sense  above  intellect. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  word  *  phenomenon,'  as  applied  to  physical  things^ 
observe,  that  to  say  any  of  the  material  processes  arc  such,  implies  it. 
of  all :  we  cannot  separate  the  physical  into  parts — some  things  phe- 
nomenal only,  others  not.  *  Phenomenon/  by  its  nature,  must  have- 
'connection  in  reason.' 

S;  perstition  arises  from  not  seeing  that  all  things  are  sacred  ;  and  only 
by  seeing  that  they  are  so  can  it  be  remedied.  All  else  docs  but  change- 
its  form.     Our  *  religious '  observances  are  now  superstitions. 

The  physical  does  not  exist  to  thought,  as  the  stereoscopic  solid  does 
not  exist  to  touch.     There  are  different  faculties  to  wh  different  exist-, 
ences  are,  and  we  come  gradually  to  see  their  relations :  we  unite  the 
physical  with  the  spiritual,  as  we  have  united  appearances  to  the  eye 
with  that  wh  is  to  touch  :  it  is  a  simple  process.    So  we  trace  the  nature 
and  relations  of  the  sensations  to  each  other  and  to  the  absolute :  and  as 
wo  can  trace  how  that  wh  is  to  touch  ctm  produce  the  impression  it  does 
to  the  eye,  so  may  we  see  how  that  wh  is  can  produce  the  impressions 
it  does  to  the  touch  [i.  c.  to  sense]  ?  and  observe,  how  that  which  is  to 
touch  is  that  wh  we  call  real :  it  answers  to  our  action. 

Think  how  we  hold  it  certain  that  there  must  be  that  wh  the  stars 

wd  be  to  touch,  because  we  have  such  impressions  of  sight, 
Man  begins,  and  must  begin,  by  making  himself  central ;  ignoring  any 
conditions  of  his  own  :  then  he  ceases  to  do  this ;  and  thus,  that  which 
is  to  his  impressions  is  transferred  wholly  to  another  relation :  not  as 
e^Listing,  but  as  appearing. 
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The  stereoscopic  solid  is  not  to  touch  ;  we  try  to  touch  it  and  cannot : 
the  physical  is  not  to  tliought ;  we  try  to  think  it,  and  cannot.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  that  doctrine :  it  is  not  there  ;  that  wh  is^  in  that  re- 
spect, is  different. 

Can  we  trace  the  human  will  to  the  law  of  least  resistance  ?  or  is  it 
an  negation,  determined  by  the  necessity  of  that  wh  is ;  coming  as  the 
absence  does  as  *  being '  ceases  ?  not  by  any  necessity  in  it,  but  deter- 
mined by  the  necessity  wh  is  of  the  other — the  complement,  as  it  were ; 
and  so  to  be  traced  only  by  thinking  of  that  other  and  its  necessity  ? 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  spiritual  making  the  physical  appear ; 
that  we  could  well  understand :  the  difficulty  is  in  the  physical  being 
so  real.  So  we  must  analyze  the  question.  (1)  Our  feeling  thatwh  is 
onlv  apparent  as  real :  Then  (2)  how  the  appearance  comes  to  be  such 
as  it  is.  We  do  not  see  the  necessary  result  of  our  admitted  partialness 
and  imperfection  of  knowledge ;  how  it  must  make  us  believe  in  that 
wh  is  not,  must  cause  us  to  have  false  impressions.  We  still  think  our 
conception  may  nevertheless  be  true. 

Men  have  not  enthusiasm  for  heaven — how  will  they  feel  it  ?  Only  a 
little  thought  is  needed. — ^But  then  they  come  into  the  world,  and  their 
enthosiasm  aoon  fades  and  disappears ;  and  they  think,  what  an  evil  world 
it  must  be.  As  if  we  shd  light  a  fire,  and  then  bring  it  into  the  sun  and 
it  goes  out,  and  shd  say :  *  what  an  evil  world  it  is ;  my  fire  will  not 
keep  in.*     Lot  the  sun  be  our  fire. 

We  are  dissatisfied  and  restless  till  we  can  see  some  necessity  and 
lightness  in  the  "^orld — that  it  ought  to  be  what  it  is ;  and  if  we  refuse 
to  yield  to  this  feeling,  but  endeavour  to  crush  and  ignore  it,  then  it 
asserts  itself  all  the  more. 

Certainty  in  opinion  cannot  be ;  in  it  is  no  security.  Try  as  we  may, 
it  is  but  opinion  still ;  and  we  must  allow  it  fallible  if  we  will  look  at 
history.  And  this  is  right ;  it  ought  to  be  so.  Thus  we'  are  turned 
from  opinion  to  faith — the  absolute  trust  in  God,  independent  of  our 
rightnesB  in  any  way.  That  is  saving  faith,  wh  makes  us  willing  to  be 
wrong  in  opinion  because  our  trust  in  God  is  absolute.  [By  seeing  in 
the  mere  fact  of  Christ  what  God  must  be  ?] 

's  idea,  that  only  that  wh  is  evil  is  *  destroyed,'  i.  e.  is  sent 

to  hell,  agrees  perfectly  with  the  absolute  redemption.  That  destruction 
is  the  making  man  ulive :  in  that  is  man's  life.  His  death  is  in  the  ex- 
istence of  that  evil,  not  in  its  destruction.  Surely  that  is  good  for  every 
individual ;  to  be  desired  and  rejoiced  in  by  every  man. 

Again,  one  might  say  that  all  men  must  be  saved,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  God  and  not  to  be  saved — to  know  Him  and  not  to 
love  Him.  All  men  do  love  God  :  He  is  that  wh  men  do  and  must  love, 
and  cannot  help  loving.  The  mischief  is,  not  that  men  do  not  love  the 
right  thing,  but  that  they  do  not  know  God ;  do  not  believe  He  is  seen 
in  Christ.  He  is  there  und  that.  All  the  love  men  have — all  love — is 
the  love  of  God  ;  there  is  no  other.  To  know  God  is  salvation ;  men 
want  no  other  altering.  We  may  say :  Whom  men  ignorantly  love,  the 
same  declare  wo  unto  them  ;  He  is  that  wh  men  do  love,  and  is  so  to 
be  shown  to  be.* 

Christianity  is  in  its  essence  an  universal — not  individual — ^thing: 
the  demand  is  that  it  shd  be  so  to  each  :  our  confidence,  hope,  faith ;  all  - 
in  what  God  does  for  man.     Why  do  I  believe  Gt)d  will  save  me  ?— be- ' 
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canse  I  strive  after  salvation  ?    "No  !  but  because  I  am  a  man  ;  and  He 
saves  man. 

'  Christy  God  and  man/  surely  means :  God,  and  not-God ;  Being,  and 
not-being.  '  In  this  sense  man  =  not-being  [and  so  the  death  of  him  is 
life].  So  Christ  is  the  union  of  these ;  plus  and  minus,  as  it  were. 
That  is  merely  an  abstracting  or  laying  aside.  The  incarnation  then  is 
taking  on  a  minus ;  simply  a  putting  off.  It  is  only  less  than  Qod. 
So,  to  take  on  the  nature  of  man  is  but  to  put  off  in  a  particular  way : 
to  take  on  negation  of  a  certain  relation  or  kind. 

In  affirming  Satan,  we  do  not  therefore  deny  God — His  infinitude,  &c. 
As  in  affirming  a  shadow,  we  do  not  deny  anything,  we  affirm  no  true 
existence — except,  by  interpretation,  we  affirm  light — so  of  Satan  :   we 
may  and  must  affirm  him,  and  yet  affirm  nothing  but  by  implication. 

It  is  true  that  Christ  had  to  suffer  because  of  man's  wrongness  ;  but 
it  was  because  of  the  wrongness  of  his  beings  not  of  his  acting :  not  for 
his  sins,  but  for  his  deadness. 

This  interprets  expiation :  showing  too  why  it  must  have  been  sup- 
pressed, i.  e.  denied. 
Our  feeling  about  *  sins,'  as  if  the  evil  were  in  our  action,  is  simply  part 
of  our  false  consciousness.  So  the  idea  of  Christ  suffering  for  us  comes 
in  a  false  form.  But  *  in  what  respect  false  ?  is  it  not  that  it  is  according 
to  our  feeling  of  things  ?  [to  self]  ;  and  for  '  consequences '  ?  So  is  it 
denied  and  restored  ?  The  denial  has  a  '  self,*  or  negation,  in  it ;  there 
is  a  *  not '  or  want.  Why  must  Christ  then  suffer,  if  not  as  bearing  our 
punishment?  how  then  is  He  to  be  sacrificed /or  tts?'  All  is  unified 
in  His  suffering  because  of  our  wrong-being.  The  actions  are  indifferent : 
they  seem  bad,  and  are  punished  therefore  by  that  wh  seems  bad,  viz. 
by  pain,  wh  is  truly  good  [even  as  sin  ?]  Here  is  the  root  of  the  notion 
of  reformatory  punishment. 

Have  we  not  to  learn  a  truer  conception  of  goodness  than  our  natural 
feeling  gives  ?  The  true  goodness  involves  all  which  to  us  is  dangerous 
and  deadly  in  Nature ;  nay,  the  goodness  of  the  universe  involves  even 
the  Devil  [the  self?].     This  we  have  to  see. 

Remembering  always  that  these  are  the  phna  only :  we  cannot  see  it 
by  taking  them  for  the  fact. 
Thus  do  we  see  the  doctrine  of  punishment,  and  the  good  in  it ;  and  so 
the  justice,  or  the  good  in  punishing :  the  whole  is  justified. 

Is  not  the  rightness  of  punishment  deeper  than  we  are  apt  to  look  ? 
Is  it  not  that  certain  things  (i.  e.  certain  phna)  must  be  ;  by  the  same 
rightness  and  necessity  as  all  other — the  universal  necessity  :  and  that 
these  are  painful  to  the  wrong<doer  is  secondary  and  incidental,  as  it 
were.  It  is  not  that  on  account  of  the  wrong  there  must  by  right  be 
suffering  to  satisfy  justice,  as  we  feel ;  but  this  is  the  phn,  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  of  the  one  necessity  of  things.  Nor  is  it  the  *  con- 
sequences of  the  ill  deed,'  but  the  deeper  bond  which  makes  everything 
be,  wh  binds  all  together. 

This  has  a  larger  bearing  upon  the  rightness  wh  is  Nature's  necessity : 
not  arbitrary,  or  for  certain  results,  but  these  results  flowing  out  of 
the  rightness.  It  is  thus  we  shd  place  ourselves :  securing  results, 
not  by  acting  for  them,  but  as  fruits  of  a  deeper  necessity.  There 
shd  be  in  our  actions  such  a  *  necessity '  that  a  question  of  results  can 
never  possibly  determine,  ox  be  needed  to  determine  them. 

Seep.  111.     Theology, 
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iMuat  there  not  as  much  be  that  which  is  evil  to  our  ct>ns<sience  as  evil 
to  our  vense  ? — moral  wrong,  as  pain  ?  Is  it  not  just  as  right  ?  Is 
there  any  more  or  other  mystery  in  moral  evil  than  in  pain  ?  Does 
not  even  our  conscience  mislead  us  ?  Must  it  not,  in  affirming  that  there 
is  evil  ?  Do  we  not  demand,  necessarily,  to  see  all  that  evil  to  be  good  ? 
Conscience,  also,  demands  to  be  accounted  for.  What  is  the  instinct  of 
justice  ?  what  is  the  true  feeling  of  this  order? 

Thus  do  we  not  see,  necessariLy,  how  Christ's  precepts  must  have  gone 
Tight  athwart  it  ?  And  is  there  not  even  a  deeper  meaning  in  God 
punishing  men  with  thumos  and  orge  ?  these  feelings  also  belong  to 
that  evil  state. 

-That  which  should  be  subordinated  is  seen  to  be  crushed  otherwise. 
€0  the  senses  by  the  intellect ;  intellect  by  conscience  \  woman  by  man 
H[.a8  indeed  she  is  now). 
^  Is  it  not  curious  how  man  commands  Nature,  but  only  by  perfectly 

obeying  her?    He  obeys  absolutely,  and  without  any  consideration  of 

what  is  best  or  wisest,  or  whether  he  likes  or  thinks  fit ;  and  thus  he 

rides.     The  old  way  of  dealing  with  Jsature  represents  that  other 

non-perfect  obedience.     And  observe  ;  though  man  rules  by  obeying, 
,  if  he  do  not  obey  he  is  crushed.     Is  not  man  gpeature  than  Nature  ? 

—we  boast  so ;  and  he  is  greater  than  the  phn — yet  from  him  the 

obedience  is  demanded. 

Surely  that  transgression  of  Eve  is  now  clear — all  that  mystery  about 
falling  or  sinning  in  innocence :  it  is  the  type  of  all  transgression.    She 
could  not  obey  against  good.     She  was  deceived ;  even  as  that  old 
serpent  [the  self?]  now  deceives  the  whole  world :  makes  men  think 
that  good  wh  God  has  forbidden.     But  let  us  remember  the  rightness  of 
all  this  :   *  the  law  entered  that  sin  might  be  fulfilled  ' ;   *  that  grace 
might  much  more  abouml.'     Clearly  all  this  is  true  about  sin  and  con- 
demnation and  death ;  but  none  the  less  is  it  the  right,  the  eternal  fact 
of  the  Divine,  or  Love. 

The  world  is  right,  but  we  are  wrong ;  therefore  we  feel  it  wrong  or 
«vil :  if  we  folt  the  w^orld  right,  it  must  be  wrong.  We  do  not  like  it, 
bcjcause  we  are  being  altered :  necessarily  we  cannot  like  that ;  what  is 
pleasant  is  what  is  accordant :  it  is  ever  painful  to  be  made  different, 
[how  we  see  that  in  the  discipline  of  life  continually].  This  is  'eternal 
correction ' :  of  course  we  find  it  evil  till  we  are  corrected.  Therefore 
there  must,  of  course  be  this  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  the  failure  of  it. 

The  fact  of  this  world  is  the  self  that  is  in  man  being  destroyed, 
being  cast  out  of  him  [i.  e.  inan  being  redeemed ;  for  this  casting  out,  this 
jdestroying  the  self,  is  the  redeeming]  ;  therefore  of  course  it  feels  it 
^vil ;  and  see  what  frantic  efforts  it  makes  to  escape  the  destruction, 
what  fearful  excesses  of  sin  and  rage.  These  are  the  dying  throes  of 
the  self:  the  serpent,  the  dragon,  having  great  rage,  because  his  time 
is  short. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  Sin — it  is  the  destroying  of  the  self. 
If  God  were  not  destroying  it,  there  wd  be  none  of  this  evil ;  it  wd  be 
quiet,  and  apparently  good ;  it  is  only  revealed  as  sinning  when  being 
destroyed.  Does  not  this  suggest,  among  other  things,  that  this  world 
may  be,  as  it  were,  an  exception — it  alone  stained  with  sin :  the  self,  the 
Devil,  negation,  destroyed  here  and  here  only ;  and  ^0  only  here  be  this 

Menial  Physiology,  151.     See  Vol.  ii.,  p.  5S7. 
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Binning;  all  t&e  self  in  the  nniverse  meet  its  destruction  here:  tk$ 
Devil — the  only  one  evil  or  negation — here  meet  its  complete  and  utter 
overthrow.  This  is  the  course  and  meaning  of  the  world.  So  it  restores 
that  idea  of  the  pre-eminence  throughout  the  whole  creation  of  that 
work  of  Christ,  and  gives  it  a  new  and  infinite  significance.  Christ  by 
that  destroyed  the  Devil — the  sole  spirit  of  evil.*  In  man  that  work  is 
perfected. 

We  must  see  this  to  be  an  eternal  work ;  not  in  ttme ;  not  one  period 

selected  for  it. 
So  the  *  angels  '  have  an  infinite  concern,  as  it  were,  in  this  work  of  re- 
demption ;  and  Calvary  is  the  turning  point  of  universal  history.  Even 
thus  one  might  almost  regard  it :  that  all  *  selves  '  are  to  live  as  men ; 
spirits  *  embodied,'  to  be  delivered  from  the  self.  So  what  a  new  dignity 
is  given  to  human  life — to  man  ;  what  a  new  interest  and  joy  to  this 
struggle  wh  constitutes  our  life ;  how  it  is  taken  out  of  that  mean  sphere- 
of  individual  interest.  It  unites  us  with  God,  makes  us  fellow- workers 
with  Him  in  the  universal  dominion.  '  Heirs  of  God '  we  are  indeed  ; 
not  hereafter,  but  now. 

That  strange  building  up  of  hypotheses  comes  out  of  assuming  the 
phn  to  be.  Ever  we  want  to  know  what  makes  us  perceive  :  some  nat- 
ural, simple,  necessary  fact,  wh,  taken  in  connection  with  our  subjective 
condition,  necessitates  such  perception.  So  for  the  world  we  want  to 
see  what  fact  it  is  which  with  the  self  in  man  (his  inertness :  that  wh 
causes  arbitrariness,  exertion  or  force,  and  feeling  of  pain  and  pleasure 
to  be  to  him)  must  make  him  perceive  this  phenomenal.  What  is  it,, 
wh,  with  the  *  self  *  introduced,  is  this  ? 

The  important  thing  in  this  physical  world  is  the  pleasure  and  pain, 
the  emotion  ;  the  knowing,  the  learning,  and  the  activities  and  energies 
educed,  the  working,  the  discipline ;  not  the  theories  and  conceptions 
and  opinions  we  have  about  it,  necessary  or  not.    These  are  entirely  iur 
different,  and  of  no  importance  (as  such)  whether  true  or  false.     It  is 
as  in  respect  to  astronomy  :  the  important  things  are  the  succession  of" 
day  and  night,  seedtime  and  harvest,  repose  and  labor,  and  the  motions 
wh  are  seen  aflEbrd  such  means  of  knowledge.     The  theoretical  opinions 
.  respecting  the  causes  of  these,  however  necessary  or  natural — as  to  the 
revolving,  of  the  heavens,  the  epicycles,  &c.,  were  entirely  unimportant,, 
and  might  vary  any  way  without  any  real  diflference  or  disadvantage. 
Just  so  eur  notions  as  to  the  cause  of  these  perceptions,  sensations,  calls 
to  activity,  &c.,  are  entirely  unimportant.     Nothing  depends  on  them ; 
only  the  better  wo  know,  the  better  for  us :  the  more  use,  value,  and 
reality  there  is  in  the  phn,  and  the  more  command  we  have  of  it. 

Faraday  {^ Exp.  Researches')  sixjHf  of  the  gymnotus  forming  a  coil 
round  a  fiish : — *  though  the  creature  may  not  always  put  this  artifice  in 
practice,  it  is  very  probable  he  is  aware  of  its  advantages,  and  may  re-* 
sort  to  it  in  cases  of  need'  (1)     Is  it  not  clear  that  men  must  blind 
themselves  to  the  facts  of  Nature  by  fancying  such  things  ?     How  can 
they  ever  see  the  wonderful  phna  wh  have  to  be  accounted  for  ?     Is  it 
not  as  if  one  shd  say  the  heart  *  is  aware  of  the  advantages '  of  beating 
sixty  times  in  a  minute  ?     These  animal  activities  are  part  of  a  great 
life  ;  they  are  rendered  necessary  by  wide  relations.     It  was  a  much 
l^etter  notion  of  the  ancients  that  the  world  was  an  animal  [sensationalv 
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inUlligt-at  wiJ  wJUiag]  and  tlieee  particular  operations  like  the  unoon-i 
scions  aetioat  <if  oigaaB,  80  one  get«  the  iDtelligence  and  design  vithoafrfl 
tht  abeardity. 

Bnt  there  is  a  beaoty  here.  The  necessity  of  our  introducing^  the  hv- 
jiotheses  of  intelligence  and  will,  ia  respect  to  animal  actions,  ia  enruy 
ft  jiToof  that  the  fact  of  Nature  miiBt  be  other  than  we  think  it:  viz.  Le- 
««UBe  we,  thinking  it  such,  are  compelled  to  suppoee  impossibilities. 
fjust  the  dilemma  vh  neceseitatcfl  interpretation].  What  can  that  fact 
be  «h  appears  Uke  such  will  and  thought  in  animals  ?  or,  bow  do  viU 
and  thought  come  to  bo  thus  apparently  mixed  up  with  inert  in-Bpoce- 
aem — in  us,  i  e.  ?  I 

When  the  impoisibility  of  some  of  our  conceptiona  is  pointed  ou^ .  1 
people  endeavour  to  remove  Ikat  objection,  to  make  it  right  in  that  par-  1 
ticntu- ;  but  then  the  wrongness  only  assumes  another  form,  it  is  impos- 
sible in  another  sense  ;  and  so  it  goes  on,  until  it  will  not  do  any  mora, 
tio  is  it  also  in  the  moral.     Men  go  on  correcting  one  evil  and  another, 
and  getting  ever  new  forms  of  it,  until  they  give  up  at  last. 

The  phn  to  ufi  i*  of  ourselves  and  other  men  thus  in  a  physical  world, 
but  what  is  the  fact  ?  The  phn  is  of  this  thiiiMiitf  by  the  bruin.  Ia  not 
OUT  inert  condition  just  this  phyaiealnesa,  this  dependence  of  thought  on 
orgsniEation,  tbis  being  influenced  and  determined  by  materiu  con- 
ditions Y  As  I  have  said  before,  '  spirit  cannot  think  ' :  there  can  be  n 
Bell'-connoiousness  where  there  is  no  negation.  That  can  only  be  witlt 
nttlter,  through  a  material  organ. 

How  continually  we  speak  of  anytliing  we  regard  aa  a  whole,  or  an 
orgauism,  aa  doiiu/  things ;  e.  g  [Jlfini]  a  plant  in  the  dark  absorbing 
i  la  chlorophyll,  'preys  upon  itself  :  while  these  apparent  actions  are  J 
manifestly  only  changes  produced  in  them  by  the  general  forces  of  Na-  I 
tare  (e.g.  the  decomposition  of  the  clilorophyll  produces  growth).     Is    J 
our  self-consciousness,  our  sense  of  action  or  volition,  like  this  ?    Do  WA  J 
perceive,  as  in  the  self,  certtun  processes,  truly  part  of  Nature,  yet  wfl  j 
conscious  of  them  as  if  they  were  ours  ?     Or,  do  we  not  consciously     * 
distinguish  here  :  do  we  not  perceive  the  difference  between  those  pro-, 
cesses  taking  place  in  us,  and  our  own  free-will  ?  e.  g.  we  speak  of  in- 
Tolontary  mental  changes  within  us — 'the  mind  preying  on  itself,'  fto. 
But  even  so,  are  not  those  involuntary  conscious  processes  much  to  be 
studied  ;  and  thus  must  consciousness  necessarily  involve  volition -;  as  I 
argue  respecting  animals  ? 

Paget  argues  for  voluntary  action,  or  will,  in  sensation  or  conscionsness : 
he  says  attention  is  necessary.  Then  what  first  induces  attention  ? 
Something  external,  preceding  consciousnese.  Then  must  not  the  first 
exercise  of  the  will  also  be  before  consciousness  F  Is  not  the  bearing  of 
this  the  other  way  ?  If  there  ha  as  truly  will  in  sensation  as  in  volun- 
tary motion,  must  it  not  be  that  there  is  no  more  will  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  former  ?     Is  it  not  a  ligjit  thrown  upon  volition  ? 

That  necesaary  belief,  necessary  inferring,  &c,,  on  wh  so  much  stress 
is  laid  by  the  '  coramon-senae  '  school,  is  not  to  be  disregarded ;  it  is 
most  importunt :  but  then  we  must  learn  the  reason  of  the  necessity  by 
legitimate-  observation  and  study,  not  by  aGBuming  it.  It  may  arise  from, 
our  own  state,  it  may  have  a  subjective  eource.  So  does  not  that  ques- 
tion about  'perceiving'  become  clearer?  We  perceive 'things ' ;  wa 
ly  infer  '  matter.'     Perception  ia  not  the  some 
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ference :  that  which  is  necessarily  inferred  may  not  he  even  in  the  same 
sense  in  wh  that  wh  is  *  perceived '  is.  As  we  see  in  astronomy  :  what 
is  perceived  is  a  change  of  relative  place  between  us  and  the  sun  ;  what 
is  necessarily  inferred  is  a  motion  of  the  sun.  We  see  these  rest  on  a 
different  basis ;  have  a  difference  in  respect  to  being.  The  one  is  a  phn 
(it  is  physically) ;  the  other  is  an  illusion.  So  in  reference  to  all  cases  : 
that  wh  is  necessarily  inferred  must  be  tested  by  a  reference  to  subjective 
conditions  ;  it  differs  from  that  wh  is  truly  <  perceived.* 

So  to  percepts  we  can  grant  existence,  i.  e.  physically ;  in  the  sense 

in  wh  it  will  be  claimed. 
So  matter,  wh  is  necessarily  inferred,  rests  upon  a  different  basis  from 
things  wh  are  perceived.     The  distinction,  perhaps,  is  ever  difficult,  as 
here  it  is  ;    and  as  in  astronomy  it  must  have  been,  to  separate  the 
change  of  relative  positions  from  the  motion  of  the  sun.     This  surely  is 
in  the  nature  of  the  case ;  for  that  subjective  condition  which  makes  us 
necessarily  infer  must  be  unknown  -,  and  so  the  perception  and  neces- 
sary inference,  naturally,  must  be  confounded :  but  in  this  sej>aration 
consists  the  interpretation.     So  the  ignorance  is  removed :  we  learn  a 
subjective  state,  and  therefore  necessarily  an  objective  fact  wh  causes  it. 

So  we  may  grant  to  *  things '  an  existence  wh  we  deny  to  matter.    It 
is  man's  condition  that  from  the  perception  of  *  things '  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  infer  matter.     The  '  things '  are  the  true  eternal  (see 
Boehme).     This  is  the  result:  how  wrong  that  condition  of  man  must 
be  that  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  infer  as  he  does. 

So  again,  in  respect  to  mental  perception  :  we  say  we  *  perceive '  an 
argument,  a  relation ;  we  necessarily  infer  an  existence,  a  conclusion,  an 
abstraction ;  but  in  this  necessary  inference  is  no  cogency,  no  proof  of 
Being — that  may  depend  on  our  own  state. 

I  by  no  means  deny  what  is  perceived :  the  earth  and  the  heavens, 
land  and  ocean,  life  in  its  various  forms — these  are ;  these  I  affirm  [even 
as  the  matter  hypothesis  denies  them].  I  deny  only  what  we  necessarily 
infer ;  I  say  that  necessity  lies  in  our  ignorance  alone.  It  is  this  makes 
us  invent  such  theories,  against  our  instincts.     I  deny  only  the  inert 
matter,  the  negation,  space,  and  that  all  is  mere  motion  : — this,  wh  we 
do  not  see,  do  not  perceive,  and  shd  never  think  of  except  by  arguing 
on  things  we  have  observed,  and  wh  we  do  not  know  how  otherwise  to 
interpret.     This  necessary  inference  is  based  only  on  our  ignorance  : 
the  denial  of  it  is  confirming  our  powers,  not  questioning  them.    So  the 
dispute  has  got  on  wrong  grounds  :  it  does  not  rightly  refer  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  *  perceived.'     A  person  looking  ignorantiy  through  a  ste- 
risoscope  wd  necessarily  infer  a  solid  body :  we  know  an  ignorant  person 
does  necessarily  infer  falsely ;  he  can  be  made  to  believe  the  falsest 
things,  and  accept  the  absurdcst  conclusions.     So  surely  Berkeley's  very 
error  had  a  goodness  in  it ;  it  was  an  attempt  to  maintain  the  percept^ 
in  wh,  so  far,  he  was  right. 

Of  course,  a  Being  that^  is  dead  must  infer  *  matter,'  and  therewith 
space. 

Our  doctrine  is  inconsistent  now — dealing  with  forces  otherwise  than 
with  things.  It  insists  that  there  arc  material  objects  quite  apart  from 
us  ;•  but  that  apart  from  us  there  is  no  music,  or  light,  only  motion. 
Surely  it  is  absurd  :  why  is  there  not  just  as  certainly  music  apart  from 
us  as  a  harp,  e.g.?  No  difference  can  be 'made  to  appear  in  the  in- 
tuition. 
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So  the  po»itiri«t«  indeed  saj :  thej  deny  tbe  things  a«  well  as  the 

forcn :  but  then,  observe,  with  the  things  goes  also  the  motion  to  wh 

the  forces  are  reduced. 

1)0  we  not  see  what  the  reluctance  to  admit  mere  mechanical  ne* 
eennhy  in  Nature  means  ?    People  accustomed  to  *  ultimates '  seem  to 
fe#;l  that  an  ultimate ;  and  so  cannot  do  with  it,  of  course.     It  does  not 
carry  their  thoughts  to  the  qu<:'Stion  of  what  the  fact  must  be  tnat  makes 
this  mechanical  necessity  appear. 

Nature  is  *  mechanical  necessity '  because  it  is  mechanical  to  us.  The 
necessity  is  truly  in  it,  because  there  is  Being,  Life,  Right.  Nature  is 
truly  necessary ;  therefore  if  to  us  it  appear  mechanical,  the  phn  must 
be  of  mechanical  necessity  [so  tliis  is  one  with  the  subjectiveness  of 
motion].  We  have  tried  it  the  other  way ;  have  held  it  truly  mechan- 
ical and  not  necessary ;  but  in  truth  it  is  truly  necessary  and  therefore 
not  mechanical.  This  indeed  is  what  those  who  hold  the  'not-necessity* 
of  Nature  do  really  say;  it  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  they  dp 
know  what  Ntiture  is ;  viz.  that  it  is  mechanical.  Both  agree  that  Na- 
ture is  not  *  mere  mechanical  necessity ' ;  all,  indeed,  agree  in  that ;  no 
atheist  holds  it,  the  positivist  emphatically  repudiates  it.  Which  then 
is  suhjoctivo :  the  mechanicalness  (inertness,  in-space-ness)  or  the  ne- 
cessity  ? 

Denying  the  necessity  denies  the  moral-ness  of  God's  act  in  Nature. 

Ho  one  might  introduce  the  idea,  perhaps.     Did  not  God  do  right, 

do,  therefore,  what  Ho  must,  in  making  the  worlds  ?     Did  He  not 

make  thorn  in  Christ  ? 
H(»ro  is  the  argument :  the  fact  of  Nature  cannot  be  mere  mechanical 
necessity ;  therefore  introducing  the  necessity  (absolutely)  the  mechanio- 
alncRB  is  excluded,  that  is,  shown  to  bo  phenomenal  only ;  i.  e.  to  have 
its  source  subioctively.  So  this  is  inevitably  the  work  of  Science.  It 
advances  to  the  denial  of  the  mechanicalness  with  unavertible,  irresist- 
ible stops.  She  introduces  necessity:  once  let  her  work  be  completed, 
and  the  task  is  done.     Nature  can  no  more  be  mechanical  to  us. 

Surely  the  maintaining  that  we  shall  never  know  is  distrust  of  God; 
and  the  belief  that  wo  shall  is  belief  in  Him,  in  what  He  can  and  will 
give  us.    But  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  great  unconscious  beauty  and 
rightncRs  in  that  assertion  of  our  not  being  able  ever  to  know,  while  We 
remain  ns  wo  aro ;  especially  the  essence  of  things.     This  is  a  true 
*  nctunl  *  doctrine,  waiting  for  interpretation  and  right  saying.     For  it 
is  simply  this :  that  tho  fact,  the  actual,  cannot  be  to  tne  intellect. 
What,  indeed,  is  clearer,  than  that  Being  cannot  be  thought?  The  error 
is  in  putting  this  as  Being :  this  can  be  known  because  it  is  not  Being, 
but  phn.     The  fact  that  is  is  the  spiritual  and  eternal,  and  it  cannot  be 
to  or  in  tho  intellect.     Wo  cannot  intellectually  know  that --that  know- 
ing is  Being. 

Coleridge  (^TabU  Talk^  p.  112)  says:  *  A  poet  ought  not  to  pick  Na- 
ture's pocket ;  lot  him  borrow,  and  so  borrow  as  to  repay  by  the  very 
act  of  borrowing.  Examine  Nature  accurately ;  but  write  from  recol- 
lection, ond  trust  more  to  your  imagination  than  to  your  memory.' 
An  exact  transcript  from  Nature  cannot  produce  the  effect  of  Natjire. 
It  is  different  from  Nature  us  being  a  transcript :  it  must  be  Nature 
alone  that  can  produce  tho  effect  of  Nature ;  i.  e.  Nature  in  us";  it  must 
become  piut  of  Nature,  grow  within  and  form  us,  being  assimilated  and 
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growing.    IThat  is  the  meaning  of  ^relying  more  upon  imagination.' 
This  is  not  by  effort  or  force  to  be  done  at  all,  but  by  Nature. 

At  the  same  time  the  other  must  also  be ;  that  is  the  nutrition.    But 
the  work  of  interpretation  produces  the  effect  of  ITature  because  it  is 
Nature,  and  not  a  transcript.     In  a  word,  that  wh  is  to  produce  the 
effect  of  Nature  must  be  Nature.     '  Action  is  according;  to  Being.' 
These  expressions  of  Coleridge  are  good.     Some  force  Nature  to  their 
thoughts ;  others  express  hers.     To  borrow,  and  pay  in  the  act  of  bor- 
rowing, is  exactly  to  make  the  *  fact '  part  of  our  nature.     It  is  Nature 
still ;  borrowed  and  repayed. 

Think  of  the  oneness  of  Talent  and  Genius — nutrition  and  function. 
They  are  opposite  relations,  but  different  only  to  us.  Each  is  the  same 
effect  in  different  aspects ;  and  each,  too,  is  by  a  defect :  for  not  only  is 
Genius  by  defect  (of  external  sense),  but  talent  also  is  by  defect  of  the 
internal  sense.     It  is  just  the  same  thing,  and  both  equally  necessary. 

All  false  theories  and  complicated  suppositions  are  for  one  thing,  viz., 
to  explain,  or  make  conceived,  the  being  of  that  wh  is  not :  e.  g.  the 
epicycle-astronomy.     False  theories  are  ever  supposing  something  that 
is  not  (i.  e.  more  than  is ;  some  being  wh  is  not-being)  :  advance  is  get- 
ting fid  of  such  being.      Thus,  the  earth's  motion  is  leas  than  that  of 
the  heavens ;  man's  negation  is  less  than  the  inertia  of  Nature,  and  so 
on.      Setting  aside  the  false  '  being '  makes  way  for  the  truly  larger,  the 
more.     Even  the  motions  of  the  heavens  are  more  than  was  conceived 
under  the  epicycle-astronomy.      To  have  the  true  amount  in  Nature  we 
'  must  set  aside  '  matter.'     It  is  not  enough ;  it  keeps  out  the  larger. 

Is  not  this  essential  to  a  perception:  (I)  that  it  be  true  for  all  the 
senses.  (2)  that  it  continue  so  ;  only  ceasing  according  to  the  laws  of 
such  ceasing ;  i.  e.  not  ceasing,  but  only  changing  form.  (3)  That  it 
be  perceived  the  same  by  all  men,  not  known  or  presumably  diseased. 
'  Observe,  too ;  the  end  of  the  question  whether  that  wh  is  perceived  must 
exist,  is  surely  this :  that  wh  is  truly  perceived  must  be  a  phenomenon. 
Perception  is  of  phna  [here  Berkeley  is  at  fault :  for  a  phn  is  a  phu  of 
something:  what  are  God's  phna  phna  of?]. 

The  operation  of  the  human  *  machine '  is  to  present  to  our  conscious- 
ness such  and  such  objects  :  therefore  from  their  presentation  we  cannot 
infer  what  external  force  puts  it  into  operation ;  we  must  learn  that  by 
investigation.  They  are  presented  in  two  ways  wh  differ :  (1)  by  merely 
internal  operation,  which  produces  illusions ;  (2)  by  the  action  on  it  of 
something  apart,  wh  produces  perceptions.  But,  in  both  cases,  the  form 
of  the  presentation  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  machine. 

So  creation  is  well  seen : — making  a  creature  with  a  mechanism  giving 
a  certain  result;  viz.  the  presentation  to  him  of  objects  of  any  given 
kind — ^then  that  which  t«,  operating  upon  him,  causes  his  perception. 
So  an  absolutely  indefinite  number  of  universes  are  possible.  It  is 
like  the  diverse  operations  in  a  factory  from  the  one  engine.  That 
man  is  so  constructed  is  demonstrated  by  illusions,  dreams,  and  the 
&ctthat  every  nerve  has  its  peculiar  impressibQity,  the  same,  what- 
ever the  stimulus. 

We  have  to  infer  what  acts  on  our  mechanism  to  put  it  into  oper- 
ation in  such  definite  ways.  And  here  observe :  we  cannot,  perhaps,  get 
.fkr  in  this  from  the  mere  objects  in  themselves ;  but  perhaps  we  may 
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from  observiog  the  mode  and  order  in  wh  they  are  presented.  By  that 
we  can  learn  in  what  way,  on  what  principles,  that  wh  acts  on  ua  does 
so :  not  by  the  constituents,  but  by  the  operations,  of  Nature  ? 

Are  the  various  *  universes  * — products  of  the  mechanism — comparable 
to  the  various  products  and  organs  in  the  body — the  tissues  and  secre- 
tions ?  from  one  blood,  but  according  to  the  nature  of  the  organ  ? 

Seeing  proof  as  merely  Thought  taking  the  direction  of  least  resist- 
ance, removes  that  mystery  about  necessary  beliefs,  &c.  It  makes  clear 
how  our  necessities  of  thinking  have  no  objective  vali(^ity.  People  are 
BO  led  by  the  notion  that  what  is  *  proved  *  to  them  is  true,  only  because 
they  do  not  see  what  it  means.  We  fancy,  quite  mistakenly,  that  there 
is  some  authority  in  such  *  proof.'  What  we  must  think  is  merely  the 
ultimate  mechanical  result  of  the  sum  of  all  our  ideas.  We  have  a  la- 
tent notion  as  if  a  thing  could  not  seem  in  a  certain  way  to  us  if  it  were 
not  truly  so.  We  may  think  it  hard  that  men  shd  have  been  so  mistaken 
in  old  times ;  but  men  have  been  dealt  hardly  with :  this  has  to  be  taken 
as  the  fact.     The  perception  of  absolute  redemption  makes  it  right. 

An  instance  of  *  anticipation '  suppressed  is  the  Baconian  philosophy. 
Tnat  is  a  suppression  of  the  old  idea  of  Nature  conforming  to  the  laws 
of  thought,  wh  is  restored  when  it  is  found  that  these  things  are  phna. 
Phna  of  course  must  so  conform  :  this  is  the  interpretation.  The  old 
idea  was  wrong  by  not  knowing  this  to  be  phn :  this  imperfection  re- 
moved, it  is  then  restored.  So  this  aspect  of  Science,  dependent  on  ob- 
servation alone  and  not  conformed  to  thought,  is  theory. 

In  mathematics  alone  is  man's  true  attitude  to  Nature  maintained ; 

or  the  phn  conformed  to  laws  of  thought.     For  this,  the  laws  of 

thought  must  be  formed  into  the  *  calculus,'  of  course. 
Our  thought  has  authority  over  that  wh  is  to  us,  but  not  over  that  wh 
is.     Of  old  the  two  were  confounded,  now  they  are  distinguished.     It 
is  striking  how  far  the  results  of  the  laws  of  thought  often  are  from 
being  such  as  we  shd  think ;  how  opposite  to  any  results  of  mere  com- 
mon sense  ;  as  seen  in  mathematics. 

First  thinking  Nature  active  (the  holiness  of  true  action  unknown)  and 
then  suppressing  this  thought  for  that  of  Nature's  inertness,  is  anti- 
cipation and  theory  :  but  the  process  from  anticipation  to  interpretation 
is  but  a  turning  round ;  this  *  inertness '  is  found  to  be  but  appearance. 
Is  this  ever  the  relation  of  theory :  introducing  hypotheses  to  account 
for  appearances  as  existing  wh  are  due  to  our  own  state  ? 

Is  not  this  a  good  parallel  between  Science  as  a  whole  and  astronomy : 
the  motions  of  the  planets  prevented  men  from  believing  the  motion  of 
the  earth — is  it  not  our  idea  of  true  life  in  the  organic  world  that 
prevents  the  inference  of  man's  deadness  instead  of  Nature's  ?  If  there 
be  that  '  life '  truly  there,  then  we  cannot  affirm  man's  deadness  as  the 
cause  of  our  perceptions. 

I  have  had  these  thoughts :  how  all  change  whatever  may  be  sub- 
jective ;  i.  e.  subjective  to  man  (or  humanity)  ;  and  therefore  not  truly 
external  as  we  feel.  It  arose  in  part  from  thinking  how  astronomy 
shows  an  externally-perceived  motion  as  subjective  to  man  (tho'  of  course 
Btiil  leaving  an  externul  motion,  viz.  of  the  earth ;  yet  it  is  a  step  to- 
wards making  it  subjective).  1  observed  how  we  have  no  evidence  for 
any  motion  external  to  us  but  that  perception  wh  We  have  of  motion  in 
the  heavens.     Why,  therefore,  may  not  all  motion,  i.  e.  all  change^  truly 
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'  be  subjective  ?     Then  I  thought  of  the  logical  disproof  of  the  possibility 
of  motion,  wh  can  ot  be  answered  [see,  besides,  how  motion  cannot  be 
^  without  matter,  and  space ;  how  it  can  be  only  phenomenal]  :  and  so 
whether  it  may  not  truly  bo  that  the  cause  of  all  perception  of  motion 
must  be  subjective ;  i.  e.  be  onli/  to  our  consciousness,  and  not  truly 
apart  from  man  ;  i.  e.  be  perceived,  and  yet  not  he.     And  then  I  gener- 
alized this  to  change  altogether :  whether  all  change  be  not  subjective 
in  the  same  way — i.  e.  due  only  to  change  in  man. 

The  making  the  perception  of  the  phn  to  be  a  state  of  coDsciousness 
is  good.  It  is  clear  that  all  we  have  is  a  changing  state  of  our  own 
consciousness ;  i.  e.  subjective  change  of  form.  AVhat  causes  it  then  ? 
is  it  a  change  of  the  form  of  aelfy  or  nogation  ? 

Motion,  and  all  change  may  be  clearly  paralleled.  Motion  is  but 
change  in  place ;  all  change  is  change  in  form.  As  man,  there- 
fore, by  subjective  change  in  respect  to  place  perceives  motion  as  external, 
BO,  by  subjective  change  in  respect  to  /b/v/i,  it  is  clear  he  might  perceive 
change  in  form  as  external.  And  then  again,  think  how  the  eternal, 
the  absolute,  does  not  change  [how  the  essence  of  time  is  change  or  suc- 
cession, different  from  *  eternal').  If  Being  is  eternal,  there  can  be  no 
change  but  phenomenal. 

And  then  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  dreams  and  spectral  illusions : 
it  cannot  be  a  true  philosophy  which  leaves  them  as  exceptions  and 
anomalies :  they  have  to  be  brought  in  and  unified  with  all  other 
things.     Suppose  they  shd  be  found  the  guides  and  standards  by  wh 
to  explain  all  ?     It  is  curious  how  much  more  the  instinct  finds  in  them 
than  our  Science :  how  the  early  races  of  men,  and  all  sacred  litera- 
ture, dwell  on  them. 
In  dreams  and  illusions  we  are  conscious  of  changes  as  external  to  us, 
wh  are  due  to  subjective  changes  wholly.     Here,  then,  is  an  instance  in 
point :  from  a  subjective  change  we  arc  conscious  of  external  changes, 
while  there  is  no  such  external  change.     [Perhaps  in  a  moment  we  per- 
ceive, in  dreams,  long  series  of  changes].     But  there  is  an  evident  dif- 
ference between  dreams  and  illusions  and  our  perceptions  of  genuine 
phna:  the  first  are  due  to  subjective  changes  in  ourselves,  the  second 
not-     Still  however,  we  know,  perfectly,  subjective  change  as  a  cause  of 
*  consciousness '  of  external  changes ;  and  it  is  the  only  cause  of  suoh 
oonsciousncss  that  we  do  know  :  in  relation  to  this  question  of  percep- 
tion it  is  the  only  solid  standing  point.     Dreams,  &c.,  arc  here  the  only 
basis.     Observe  :  in  dreams  our  consciousness  of  external  changes  is 
from  subjective  changes  in  our  individual  selves,  unshared  by  others, 
and  not  lasting  even  to  ourselves.     [Yet  sometimes  such  individual 
changes  seem  lasting ;  then  there  is  a  madness].   Suppose  the  perception 
of  genuine   phna   were  due  also  to  subjective  changes;    but   to   such 
changes  in  man^  or  affecting  all  men. — 

As  in  astronomy,  e.  g.,  the  perceived  motion  of  the  sun  may  be  so 
compared  with  the  perceived  motion  of  hedge  or  tree  from  individual 
motion :  and  here  observe,  dreams  afford  the  actualistic  illustration, 
as  individual  motions  do  for  the  astronomical. 
In  a  word :  the  subjective  change  affecting  man  (as  a  whole)  is  the  cause 
of  our  perception  of  external  changes;  i.  e.,  of  course,  of  Nature. 
These,  therefore,  not  being  dependent  on  our  individual  selves — not 
ceasing  to  be  perceived — are  just  such  as  they  are ;  producing  a  perma* 


Dent  instead  of  a  teraporery  conviction  of  reality :  with  all  the  proper- 
ties of  ft  dream,  and  yet  not  Ench  to  us.  ISan  ie  dreaming ;  is  nnder 
BubjeotiTo  illusion — that  is  all, 

Evon  so  can  we  conceive  of  our  individual  dreams  being  real  peroep- 
tioQB  of  phna  to  some  subordinate  and  contnined  individuulities  ? 
Thus  dreams  are  thoroughly  co-ordinated,  and  united  with  experience. 
They  might  have  been  foretold.     The  perception  of  snoh  changea  and 
inert  phna  can  have  only  a  aubjective  cause. 

But  then,  is  cot  the  whole  of  this  conHciouBuesB  part  of  mnn'a  dream  ? 
And  ace :  dreama  probably  repeat  to  us  only  what  wo  have  before  had  ■ 
experience  of.  They  are  not  genuine;  yet  they  represent  images  of  J 
gencino  things,  vorionsly  toodifiod.  And  this  ia  the  true  relation  of  I 
phna  to  the  absolute,  they  arc  as  dream- exiatonces  are  to  genuine  phnan 
they  derive  their  character  from  them. 

la  not  tbta  feeliog  unreal  things  as  real  the  same  as  the  poaitivists' 
'having  to  do  only  with  phna*?  Does  it  not  mean  to  dream,  to  have 
illusion,  or  be  mad?  Does  not  the  positivist  inevitably  assert  this, 
however  he  might  strive  to  avoid  the  icferonoe. 

Then  how  can  man  bo  having  eubjective  change  ?  how  so,  if  there 
be  not  truly  external  also ;  and  of  what  kind  and  whence  this  change  P 
'Would  not  the  investigation  of  the  causes  and  relations  of  dreams  be 
now  most  useful  ?  The  change  in  man  is  not  gnch  as  the  perceived  ;  it 
may  therefore  be  some  change  that  can  fie,  while  the  perceived  is  such 
as  canrot  be.  Thus,  relatively,  the  earth's  motion  can  be ;  the  perceived 
motion  of  the  heavena,  impossible.  So  again  ;  perhaps  change  in  place 
cannot  be  [or  motion] ;  but  some  poaaihle  change  in  man  may  make  him 
perceive  change  of  place  :  in  him  a  change,  not  of  place. 

Even  as  the  siykt  of  a  moving  body  is  by  a  change  in  the  brain  j 
not  such  a  change  of  place,  but  chemical  rather. 
So  altogether  the  perceived  char.ges  (physical)  are  not  posaible  to  be ; 
but  the  changes  in  man  are  different. 

Or  again ;  perhaps  even  change  cannot  he  :  so  it  is  not  change  in  man 
causea  him  to  perceive  change,  but  some  other  condition  of  his  causes 
perception  of  change  as  external  ?    That  wd  be  to  place  him  in  time  (of 
wh  change  is  the  essence).     So  there  shd  be  time  to  him,  and  yet  not 
tnily  time ;  only  the  -  ternal  existing. 

Illusions  are  a  key  to  perception ;  they  are  like  a  looking  glass  behind 
wh  we  can  see ;  but  an  unbounded  perception  of  genuine  phna  is  like 
an  endless  looking  glass  behind  which  we  cannot  get :  it  ia  just  as  an 
individual  and  oeaaing  motion  is  to  the  universal  and  unceasing  motion 
in  the  heavens. 
For  we  evidently  do  fail  to  grasp  the  eternal  when  we  try.    Thus  we  aet 
«ut  with  some  vague  notion  of  an  eternal  that  is  different  from  time  essen- 
tially, apart  from  duration,  and  try  to  think  of  it;  but  palpably  it  eludes 
n»i  we  arrive  merely  at  a  notion  of  ail  time.     It  is  a  disappointment; 
the  worst  effect  of  wh  is  to  make  us  think  the  eternal  is  merely  the  ever- 
Jastlng.     To  eiicape  from  this  we  shd  see  how  time  is  from  a  subjective 
condition  of  man. 

See  the  distinction  between  a  motion  of  a  truly  moving  body,  and  a 
motion  we  think  to  be  because  we  are  moving.     One  is  an  illusion  of 
mail'*,  the  other  an  illusion  of  oor  own  :  that  is  why  we  are  so  differ- 
etitJy  affected  by  Ibom. 
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Can  it  be  thus  :  if  man  is  being  made  alive  he  must  hare  ever- varying 
states  of  consoiousness,  which  to  u8  must  be  the  perception  of  changing 
phna.  Then  comes  the  question  why  man's  changing  states  of  conscious- 
ness shd  flow  from  man's  state  ?  and  also  why  these  *  changing  states  ' 
in  us  should  give  us  this  feeling  we  have  of  existence  in,  and  material 
action  on,  this  material  world ;  especiiiUy  our  operation  upon  it.  Is 
consciousness  in  this  sense  the  self — changing  states  of  the  self?  Shd 
we  not  go  far  back,  and  look  on  all  this  as  one  little  link  in  some  groat 
chain  ?  This  however  seems  clear :  surely  we  bught,  by  the  very  nature 
of  Being,  to  be  so  impressed  ;  i.  e.  to  feel  phna  to  be  ? 

Are  not  the  abstract  and  simple  ideas  we  arrive  at  in  philosophy  like 
the  simple  elements  in  chemistry  ;  in  this — that  they  are  not  primary, 
but  are  from  the  ^compound'  by  force  ?  Are  they  the  others  pln^  force,  as 
it  were  :  the  compound  not  so  made  up  ?  Is  there  not  indeed  a  parallel 
here  in  chemistry  and  thought  ?  will  *  ideas '  give  us  a  key  to  chemical 
bodies  ?  Are  not  the  mental  analysts  astray  like  the  chemists  ?  is  there 
not  to  be  a  common  rectification  ? 

Are  we,  in  truth,  so  sure  about  that  sameness  which  involves  cause  ? 
Shd  we  not  take  as  naturally  to  a  course  of  Nature  not  so  regulated  ; 
i.  e.  in  so  far  as  natural  understanding  goes  ? 

Is  not  man  treated  in  this  world  as  a  child  ;  in  a  delightful  hotne^ 
way ;  with  jokes  and  riddles  to  exercise  his  wit's  ?  Are  not  the  mys- 
teries and  problems  that  surround  him  such  sort  of  cross  questions  ? 

Is  not  this  the  chief  rule  in  thinking — that  thought  shd  be  free,  and 
no  conception  be  rejected,  or  judged  as  ridiculous  or  impossible  or  ab- 
surd ;  that  all  our  impressions  shd  be  set  aside,  and  each  thought  stand 
absolutely  on  its  logical  merits.  In  truth  there  can  be  tio  absurd  thought. 
Is  not  this  a  rule  for  thinking :  when  an  idea  presents  itself  in  respect 
to  any  one  class  of  relations,  try  it  in  others,  and  see ;  but,  above  all, 
never  use  force. 

Not  only  is  that  wh  we  think  not  authoritative,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  that  wh  is  to  bo  believed,  but  also  thought  is  to  bo  used  as  «ym- 
hoU;  like  x,  i/,  &c.,  in  mathematics.  It  is  not  to  be  demanded  that 
they  shd  be  possible,  or  even  conceivable ;  that  does  not  matter ;  they 
must  bo  only  logical,  capable  of  being  worked  with,  right  in  relations. 
They  are  not  for  themselves ;  but,  like  x  and  y,  only  means  for  ends, 
having  other  references.  It  is  goed  to  reduce  thouglit  to  a  process  of 
symbolism ;  it  gives  it  at  once  a  parallel  with  mathematics. 

Could  we  expressly  j;rore  a  rod  not  to  be  bent  in  water  ?  wd  not  all 
tests  experimentally  fail,  because  all  measurements  wd  bo  subject  to  tho 
same  appearance.  We  hold  the  appearance  altered  because  of  the  hy- 
potheses we  shd  else  have  to  make.  [Though  perhaps  we  independently 
prove  the  refraction  also,  and  then  apply]. 

The  only  learning  is  finding  out  that  wo  do  know ;  finding  tho  un- 
known to  be  a  form  of  the  known.  If  there  be  no  known  in  the  unknown, 
we  cannot  know  it,  evidently ;  as  in  an  equation,  there  must  be  a 
*  known'  element  for  its  solution,  and  it  must  bo  solved  in  terms  of  tho 
known.  All  the  unknown,  therefore,  is  a  form  of  the  known.  [Is  it 
not  true  man  is  right  but  does  not  know  it  ?]  So,  therefore,  knowing 
must  bo  subjective,  must  be  in  us. 

Is  it  not  a  right  progress  to  do  consciously  what  is  first  done  uncon- 
Bcioosly  ?  i.  c.  of  choice  or  design  (arbitrary  or  self  action)  what  is  first 
necessary  or  instinctive  ? 
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Is  not  here  the  three  again  ? — is  the  Adam-state  the  xineonscious,  ig« 
norant  necessity }  this,  the  conscious  effort ;  to  be  again  necessary  ? 
Here  is  the  parallel :  first  doing  things  unconsciously ;  then  trying  to 
do,  finding  out  laws  (acting  lawlessly)  through  failure  ;  then  fulfilling 
laws — the  true  necessity.  Three  stages  are  necessary :  the  middle  ever 
has  evils,  but  must  be.  The  law  is  in  it ;  but  not  known,  not  fulfilled, 
violated  in  ignorance.  Is  here  a  history  applicable  universally  to  man's 
progress  ?  Can  we  trace  here  the  three  stages  of  man,  and  why  they 
must  be  ? 

The  suppression  vh  constitutes  theory  is  very  simple.    The  thing  can- 
not exist  in  that  way,  when  more  is  added,  and  therefore  it  is  set  aside 
altogether;  and  falsely,  under  a  misunderstanding,  i.e.,  in  the  intel- 
lectual :  a  confounding  of  its  not  being  able  to  bo  in  that  way,  and  its 
not  being  able  to  be  at  all.     Thus  in  respect  to  the  material  world :  de- 
nying it  to  have  the  perceived  qualities  appears — or  is  first  asserted  as 
—denying  the  world  to  be  at  all.     Confusing  the  question  of  the  mode 
and  of  existence,  brings  theory  or  suppression.  Not  that  the  fact  is  such 
a  confusing ;  but  there  is  the  confusing  in  -the  intellectual  because  the 
suppression  must  be ;  viz.  as  image  of  the  fact.     Thus  one  sees  more 
clearly  the  intellectual  law: — first,  a  truth  in  wrong  mode;  then  the 
mode  found  impossible — the  truth  suppressed,  because  the  mode  is  not 
felt  separable ;  then  the  truth  restored  in  true  mode.     But  what,  in  re- 
lation to  the  fact,  answers  to  this  confusing  of  mode  and  truth,  in  the 
intellect  ? 

So  in  respect  to  man.    Pirst  was  man,  but  in  a  mode  not  fit  ['  natural,' 
not  'spiritual'?]  ;  then  the  mode  set  aside,  and  with  this  manhood  sup- 
pressed— a  «e//'-(5onsciousness  introduced*— in  order  for  the  manhood  to 
be  restored  in  spiritual  mode.    But  why  docs  the  rectifying,  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  mode,  involve  suppression  of  the  manhood  ? 

Can  one  see  in  the  physical — in  *  development ' — this  necessity  ?  or  in 
the  mental :  why  the  one  must  cease  before  the  other  can  be  ?  Per- 
haps so,  dimly,  llow  could  men  have  found  the  true  relations  of  the 
earth,  except  by  considering  it  steadfust  ?  How  could  an  organ  rise 
to  higher  form  except  through  the  ceasing  of  an  earlier  ? 

By  the  fact  of  the  man  of  Genius  doing  better  than  he  can  conceive, 
is  shown  the  possibility  of  the  accomplishment  by  man  of  more  than 
man  can  conceive.  So  the  work  of  Genius  is  truly  in  one  8en«e  super- 
human ;  i.  e.  taking  our  sense  of  human — putting  the  self  for  the  man. 
Either  self  is  not  human,  or  Genius  is  not.  The  truth  is,  talent  is  not 
human ;  in  Genius  man  is  seen  ;  the  self  cast  out  and  gone.  Here  is  an 
image  of  the  true  Being  of  man  in  the  destruction  of  the  self.  It  is  so 
in  the  intellectual  sphere. 

Must  there  not  be  also  this  two-fold  aspect  in  the  spiritual  ?  surely  it 
is  in  the  others  because  it  is  there.     Is  it  not  involved  there  by  ne-- 
cessity  of  the  relation  of  creator  and  creature  ? 
So  men  of  talent  think  Genius  *  cannot  be  understood ' ;  they  think 
that  there  must  have  been  a  conception  before  the  work.     Just  so  we 
think  of  Nature  t  that  there  must  have  been  a  *  conception '  of  it  before- 
hand; so  we  cannot  understand  it.     It  is  *  a  work  of  Genius,'  and  we 
take  the  '  talent '  view  of  it.     We  think  it  like  a  work  of  talent— fall 
6f  '  contrivances.'     [Talent  being  often  also  most  successful  and  ad- 
mirable in  its  contrivances].       Our  studies  of  Nature  •are  like  the  man 
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of  talent  trying  to  understand  the  work  of  OoniiM  :  he  can  Bee  a  ^cat 
deal ;  admirable  design,  results  secured,  &c.,  but  cannot  fathom  it  al- 
together ;  there  is  evidently  somethinpj  more  [some  orpjinic  unity,  some 
*  necessity  *].  Is  not  this  partly  the  mcaninp;  of  that  unity  of  plan  wh 
is  seen,  and  wh  cannot  be  comprehended  in  *  Design '? 

Is  not  the  work  of  Genius,  like  Nature,  union  of  design  and  ncces- 

Bity  ?  design  and  necessity  are  one  here  as  a  fact.  What  are  the  sources, 

and  how  are  these  in  Nature,? 

The  union  of  two  intellectual  views  ia  evidently  the  same  as  under- 
standing that  different  appearances  of  one  object  ore  of  the  same. 

We  have  a  *  tal(?nt '  view  of  Nature  preparing  for  the  *  genius  *  view  ; 

and  this  order  of  thought  is  doducible  also. 
Either  talent  is  below  'man,*  or  Genius  is  above.  Does  not  man  rise 
from  talent  to  Genius  ?  all  men  doing  and  knowing,  commonly  and  hab- 
itually, that  wh  is  in  truth  an  interpretation — an  act  of  Genius  ?  Is 
not  then  this  *  talent ' — wh  is  as  it  were  at  once  man  and  yet  below  it— 
the  *  Adam  '  ? — Is  not  Talent  in  the  form  of  *  man,*  and  yet  not  truly 
man  ?  So  evangelical  men  say  :  *  Give  up  trying  to  bo  good  ;  that  self- 
action.  You  can  succeed  only  another  way ;  by  casting  out  self,  by 
giving  up/     Is  not  this  the  case  with  all  human  active  life  ? 

That  wh  is  first  done  unconsciously  has  to  be  done  con«»ciously,  ever. 
Mathematics  is  thought  become  self-conscious.  It  does  consciously  whjit' 
all  thought  must  do  also ;  e.  g.  it  uses  the  minus  ;  also  uses  unmeaning 
terms,  and  impossible  ones.  It  also  performs  operations  known  to  be 
false ;  puts  false  propositions,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  as  means.  So 
in  all  thought  we  have  to  make  consciously  false  theories,  use  un- 
meaning el(»ments,  &c. 

Do  not  sight  and  touch  answer  to  intellect  and  moral  sense  ?  and  the 
strife  between  these  such  as  one  may  suppose  (and  even  believe  to  be  in 
a  child)  between  the  former  Y  [and  if  so,  must  there  not  be  these  phy- 
sical senses  ?]  We  naturally  suppose  sight  to  vouch  for  the  existence 
of  appearance ;  as  we  do,  respecting  intellect,  for  the  existence  of  the 
phn.  We  have  to  connect  intellect  and  its  phna  with  the  spiritual,  as 
we  have  sight  and  its  appearances  with  the  phn,  A.ppearances  are  ap- 
pearances of  the  phn ;  ])hna  are  phna  of  the  spiritual.  There  must  be 
[to  intellect]  the  phn  of  the  spiritual,  as  there  must  be  [to  sight]  the 
'  appearance  *  of  the  real.     [Why  ?] 

How  striking  are  our  words:  we  f^ee  by  intellect,  woffd  by  heart  or 
conscience.  Then  surely  the  latter  has  the  same  njlation  to  the  former, 
and  the  same  authoritv,  as  in  the  ease  of  sijjjht  and  touch. 

May  it  not  probably  bo  the  case  that  the  cluldtb(»ls  the  same  tendency 
to  set  sight  above  touch  that  we  do  to  sot  intellect  above  conscience  ? 

*  Wh  is  the  lying  sense — sight  or  touch  ?  '     Observe,   too,   how  uni- 
versal tou.3h  is ;  how  frequent  is  blindness.     So  absence  of  intellect 

is  frequent,  but  all  feel. 
Is  there  not  a  similar  strife  in  a  child  respecting  sight  and  touch,  as  in 
man  respecting  intellect  and  moral  sense  ? — some  tendency  to  put  sight 
above  touch  gradually  corrected  :  a  parallel  even  to  our  Science,  with 
speculation  before  and  interpretatiouyat  the  end  *?  Does  not  the  child 
find,,  only  by  such  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  that  feeling  is  the  au- 
thority, and  sight  must  be  explained  through  it  ? 

Again;  the  appearances  to  sight  are  (or  may  be)  many:  to  touch 
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ih<>fo  U  hat  onA  Dom  not  the  ehild  first  beiiere  in  tiie 
wards  idfrntifjing  the  sifi^objecta  as  api^earaneea  of  die  one  tooch-ob- 
joct  ?  }fow  can  he,  without  lon^  Uamin^  and  much  diifiexiltj.  eire  up 
tho  many  wh  he  ftees  ami  belieye  onlj  the  one ?  Doea  hence  ^o-dtTsash 
a  procoM  respecting  the  sight-appearanf^ea  answerinff  to  oor  science  ot' 
phna,  and  find  that  thej  are  nppearances  of  that  whlie  feels  ;  a»  we  find 
phna  are  of  that  wh  we  *  feel '?  and  then  first  the  tooch  or  feeling  rises 
to  its  true  meaning ;  as  bj  interpretation  of  Science  our  f»»lfwg  of  the 
spiritual  first  is  interpreter!. 

Without  sight,  tonch  were  most  imperfect :  it  wd  not  he  a  trae  sense, 
or  conrey  true  knowledge.  80  is  intellect  neceaaarj  for  the  tnse  fol^. 
mont  and  meaning  of  the  moral  sense. 

Now  may  I  not  find  that  the  relation  of  intellect  snd  moral  sense  in 
US  is  so  natural  and  necessary,  no  much  a  part  of  man's  true  Being,  thai 
I  may  hare  fahely  reoeired  the  thought  of  its  im plying  s«ch  a  d«- 
/eei  in  man  ? — that  this  interpretation  may  want  interpreting  also ; 
and  man's  instinct  that  this  isk  his  life,  that  he  is  as  he  ought  to  be, 
be  restored  more  truly  ?  i.  e.  when  he  sees  more,  and  understands  that 
his  life  means  and  involres  a  '  death '?     It  is  not  that  this  is  not  life, 
but  life  tnchideM  this  ^before  unrecognized).     How  woaderfnl  is  is  that 
God,  in  showing  ns  Himself,  shows  na  death ! 
Thus  interpreting  the  mental  by  the  senses,  does  not  one  raise  them 
to  their  true  use ;  and  make  metaphysics  observational,  practical,  in- 
ductive, &LC,  ?     Is  it  thus :  as  there  are  many  sight-appearances  of  one 
touch -object,  so  are  there  not  many  phna  of  one  existence  ? — many  things 
to  jntelle(;t,  one  to  moral  sense  ?     There  are  two  senses  wh  present  to 
man  different  objects :  sight  and  touch  [as  the  intellectual  and  moral 
senne  do].     We  have  put  them  ia  their  right  relation,  nnderstood  their 
meaning.     "Sow  wo  see  why  these  must  be  there ;  see  their  necessity 
and  meaning. 

Is  not  the  history  of  childhood  given  ns  in  this  history  of  man  ? 
When  the  child  has  thus  interpreted  sight  into  its  relation  with  tonch, 
is  ho  not  prf;pared,  intellectually,  to  begin  to  speak?  then  words  have  a 
moflning,  as  expressing  objects  wh  are  distinctly  apprehended.  So  is 
not  man  a  child  ?  Is  not  the  child  virtually  'suppressed*  before  the 
man  comes  ? 

I'erhftps  animals  never  thus  interpret.  Does  not  that  involve  ^self- 
c^mscioii^ncus '  ?  only  by  a  reference  to  self,  and  allowance  for  it,  can 
it  Im  accomplished  ? 

Is  not  all  int<;rprctation  an  interpretation  of  one  thing  in  or  into  its 
relation  Vt  something  else? — a  uniting  of  separates  ? 
Is  this  two-fold  relation  involved  in  the  spiritual,  as  by  relation  of 
cnmtor  and  creature  ? 

In    t^Hicli   wo   ore    'active*:    the   exertion,   the   individuality,    or 
*snlf,*  iw  in  it.     Ho  tho  couHcioncc  is  tho  'active' — the  man:  intellect, 
like  sight,  is  pannive;  but  is  there  not  also  a  self  even  in  conscience? 
JN  not  evnn  it  to  ho  developed  and  superseded  ?    As  '  force '  or  inertia 
(neg'iiioti)  is  in  touch,  so  in  not  a  'negation' — ^that  of  duty — stiU  of 
selff  in^eonncionco  ?     Hight  linB  negation  of  passiveness  in  it;  touch,  of 
torm  (of  nvW),     Again,  intellect  has  negation  of  passiveness  in  it,  and 
of  inertness  in  tho  object.     Has  not  conscience  also  a  negation  in  it 
[of  self*  action,  of  ouffht  i  still  of  force]  ?  ^Self  is  in  the  oonsoieneo  is  in 
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the  touch.  So,  as  tonch  makes  us  believe  inertness,  materialnesB,  altbo' 
we  are  here  in  error — so  does  not  conscience  also  mislead,  owing  to  the 
self  in  it?   [in  our  ideas  of  justice,  revenge,  &o.] 

Is  there  a  bearing  here  1  In  the  many  appearances  from  one  phn,  and 
the  various  phna  from  one  fact,  can  wc  trace  a  parallel  to  the  many 
*  selves  *  ?  i.  e.  individual  (physical)  self-conscious  men,  from  the  one 
man  ?     Is  it  not  truly  the  same  necessity  of  the  many  from  the  one,  and 
of  and  in  the  one  ?     Observe,  in  each  case  it  is  many  to  us,  many  to 
consciousness :  so  must  it  not  be  many  phna,  to  self,  of  the  one  *  man '? 
So  the  self  is  one ;  and  yet  must  be  many  such  (phenomenal)  *  men  '  ? 

All  this  work  of  man  has  been,  thus,  to  learn  that  *  feeling '  has  au- 
thority over  '  seeing ' ;  i.  e.  when  on  the  same  level,  as  it  were ;  for,  in 
another  point  of  view,  '  seeing,'  i.  e.  reason  (intellect)  has  authority 
over  feeling— over  sensuous  feeling.     This  is  the  very  point  of  my  ar- 
gument— the  authority  of  reason  over  sense.     Are  these  complements  : 
the  same  things  taken  both  ways  ?     First,  feeling  over  seeing,  viz.  in 
respect  to  sense :  then,  seeing  over  feeling ;  viz.  intellect  over  sense 
[Science] :  then,  feeling  (conscience,  or  moral  '  sense ')  over  that  seeing, 
over  intellect.     Is  there  then  to  be  another  *  seeing '  over  that  feeling 
also  ?  and  then  is  there  to  be  yet  another  feeling  over  that — a  feeling, 
perhaps,  in  wh  there  is  not  self  (negation) — the  true  consciousness  ? 

"What  we  have  to  do  is  to  recognize  a  fact  wh  shall  give  all  our  im- 
pressions ;  shall  account  for  and  show  necessary  all  '  views,*  according 
to  the  position  from  wh  it  is  regard od.  Thus,  in  respect  to  religion : 
the  fietct  must  be  such,  as,  from  man's  nature  and  mode  of  viewing  it,  to 
give  the  persuasion  of  probation ;  the  *  appearance  '  of  everlasting  pun- 
ishment, *  eternal  misery,*  &c.  All  have  to  be  interpreted  into  one  fact, 
wh  must  rightly  cause  such  impressions  according  to  the  relations  of  the 
beholders.  It  is  a  plain  problem  :  from  man's  intellectual  impressions 
— the  total  of  them — has  to  be  learnt  the  fact,  and  man's  relations  and 
conditions.  All  these  *  relations '  of  man  also  having  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  shown  necessary. 

If  we  look  at  the  fact  so  (wh  is  natural  and  necessary  under  the  given 
circumstances)  then  it  must  appear  so ;  but  then,  others,  looking  an- 
other way,  also  necessarily  must  see  it  so. 
"When  this  is  perfectly  done  for  all  views,  then  is  not  the  fact  perfectly 
grasped  ?  Some  again  must  see  this  (religious)  fact  as  involving  de- 
struction in  the  sense  of  loss  of  consciousness  [indeed,  this  is  right,  from 
the    confounding    of  consciousness    and   se/Z-consciousness.).     Also, 
must  it  not  show  all  the  superstitions  of  the  world,  all  idolatries,  &c.  ? 
from  that  view  there  must  be  that  appearance  :  all  the  wrongnesses  seen 
through  the  relation— all  are  right /or  that  relation;  [even  as  false  ap- 
pearances of  *  things  ']. 

Must  it  not  show  also  the  Judaic  system  ?     For  that  stage  of  man 
was  it  the  right,  or  only  a  complement  of  heathenism  ? — the  God  separate 
from  Nature  united  with  tlie  God  one  with  inert  Nature  ?     Also  this 
must  show  Science :  how  from  a  certain  necessary  point  of  view  there 
must  be  that  impression  also — that  *  appearance,'  believed  to  be  the  fact. 
Science,  so,  is  deducible  :  the/aci  being  necessary,  being  also  one  or 
eternal,  from  the  feeling  of  inertness  Science  necessarily  follows  [e.  g., 
cause  and  effect  are  changes  of  form  only,  &c.)      So  all  human  history 
is  seen  right. 
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Is  not  Hegel's  view  like  this ;  but  does  he  not  make  the  highest  stage 

to  bo  self-perfection,  not  self-destmction— simply  an  inversion  ?  Is  not 

here  an  instance  of  the  necessary  precedence  of  the  inverted  view  ? 

Observe  :  these  diflterent  intellectual  or  emotional  positions,  causing 

different  intellectual  impressions,  answer  to  different  positions  in  space ; 

causing  different  visual  impressions.     Is  there  not  here   a  parallel  to 

space  ?     Does  it  show  why  space  must  be  the  phn  ? 

Is  the  "*  fact '  and  man  in  something ;  as  the  physical  object  and  self 
are  in  space  ?  and  what  shd  this  be,  but  God  ? 

Does  not  the  child  gradually  learn  even  to  understand  that  sight 
means  external  things  ?  and  then  has  it  not  from  sight  and  touch  a  sort 
of  two  worlds  ?  just  as  we  have  two,  a  physical  and  a  spiritual,  known 
by  different  faculties.  Surely  it  first  distinguishes  clearly,  and  establishes 
maintains  both ;  it  has,  as  it  were,  an  argument  with  itself  [its  scep- 
ticisms, idealisms,  mysticisms,  &c.,  and  its  common-sense  philosophy]  ; 
by  which  it  affirms  that  the  sight-world  must  be  as  it  perceives  it ;  and 
that  there  is  a  touch-world  too  ? 

Observe  now  respecting  the  physical  and  the  spiritual.  Give  up  the 
physical,  reduce  it  all  to  states  of  consciousness,  and  you  leave  the 
man  entirely  unaffected ;  nothing  is  lost  of  tis :  but  take  away  the 
spiritual,  and  the  manhood  is  destroyed. 

Actualisra  is  nothing  but  the  assertion  that  all  the  faculties  deal  with 
one  object,  just  as  all  the  senses  do ;  but  even  as  this  last,  tho*  right 
and  necessary,  gives  a'  false  result,  as  affirmiag  the  existence  of  the 
phn :  so  Actualism  also  perhaps  give^  a  false  result  as  affirming  the 
existence  of  that  wh  may  not  be  the  true  existence. 

In  our  relation  by  intellect  and  faith  may  there  be  found  the  cause 
and  necessity  of  our  twofold  relation  to  phna  by  sight  and  touch  ;  and 
may  not  the  whole  history  of  thought  bo  interpreted  as  the  process  of 
identifying  the  object  of  intellect  and  faith  (as  of  sight  and  touch). 
Faith  gives  up  the  *  actual,'  as  it  is,  even  as  touch  does  the  pheno- 
menal ;  but  perhaps  that  too  is  but  phn  in  a  higher  sense  ? 

As  a  mere  touch-world  wd  not  be  right,  and  could  hardly  be  main- 
tained except  by  the  identification  of  its  object  with  that  of  sight — 
knowing  the  *  appearances '  as  appearances  of  it — so  can  th*}  object  of 
faith  only  be  affirmed,  or  rightly  known,  by  recognition  of  the  phna 
(objects  of  intellect)  as  phna  of  it.     Only  so  can  we  understand  what 
it  is ;  only  so  study  or  learn  it.     It  is  by  sight  we  learn  the  nature  of 
the  object  of  touch,  although  it  is  not  such  as  it  is  to  sight:  so  by  in- 
tellect we  learn  the  nature  of  the  object  of  faith,  altho'  it  is  not  such 
as  it  is  to  intellect. 

In  respect  to  sight  and  intellect  alike,  we  have  to  interpret  their  '  re- 
sults '  by  the  consideration  of  man ;  and  especially  to  recognize  defect 
— defect  in  our  own  apprehension ;  but  perhaps  not  only  defect,  but 
other  particulars  also.  As  in  respect  to  our  sight,  not  only  is  the  ob- 
ject more  than  we  see,  but  also  our  seeing  is  a  fact  of  special  kind. 
Is  it  so  with  intellect  also  ? 

A  child,  thinking  appearances  to  sight  to  be  existences  in  them- 
selves, not  identified  with  the  object  of  touch,  might  observe  and  class- 
ify and  trace  connection  ;  might  indeed  have  a  science  of  appearances, 
for  wh  experience  ^  d  furnish  sufficient  basis  and  data  :  the  phna  could 
be  predicted  according  to  rational  laws.     And  yet  thus  they  wd  bo  in 
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tfaemselves  arbitrary  and  not  to  be  accounted  for,  vohy  they  sbd  be  such 
and  no  other :  the  connection  between  themselves  wd  be  traceable,  but 
their  own  necessity  and  orij^in  wd  be  hidden.  But  when  known  as  ap- 
pearances of  the  o!)j*'ct  of  touch,  then  their  source  and  origin  would  be 
known,  and  it  wd  be  seen  why  they  must  appear  and  be  such  as  they 
are. 

Even  so  is  our  Scionce.  Taking  phna  as  existences  by  themselves,  we 
can  trace  their  relations  and  external  connections,  but  cannot  see  at  all 
their  origin  or  necessity,  cannot  account  for  them  or  say  why  they  shd 
be  80  [e.  g.  we  may  know  the  laws  of  electricity,  but  cannot  say  why 
*we  must  perceive  electricity].  Our  science  of  phna  is  exactly  such  as 
wd  be  an  empirical  science  of  '  appearances ' :  a  variety  of  things  coming 
arbitrarily  together,  as  it  were.  We  cannot,  of  course,  find  the  neces- 
sity of  .one  phn  in  another  phn,  even  as  we  cannot  find  the  necessity  of 
one  appearance  in  other  appearances.  The  necessity  of  phna  is  only  in 
the  /he/  (object  of  faith)  as  of  appearances  in  the  phn  (object  of  touch). 

Berkeley's  distinction  of  visible  and  tangible  is  good ;  but  see  the 

tendency  in  him  to  separate  sight  and  touch.     It  was  necessary  to 

recognize  their  separateness ;  a  step  towards  seeing  their  union. 
Men's  instinct  that  they  can  see  the  necessity  of  phna  is  right : 
they  can,  if  they  are  able  to  connect  them  aright  with  the  fact.     We 
can  conceive  a  child  trying  to  see  a  necessity  in  appearances,  without 
understanding  touch,  and  failing  in  the  same  way.     If  he  did  not,  how 
could  he  associate  the  appearances  and  the  thing  as  he  does,  and  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  the  appearances  ?  i.  e.  if  he  had  not  first  tried  to 
see  it,  and  failed  ?     Then  he  has  a  *  science  of  appearances  *  ;  then  he 
interprets.     The  interpretation  must  come  out  of  the  failure  of  that  *  sci- 
ence ';  after  giving  up  the  attempt  to  show  it  necessary.     So  now  in  re- 
spect to  the  actual.  The  old  attempt  to  show  the  phenomenal  necessary 
may  be  achieved :  connect  it  with  the  fact  and  it  is  done. 

AH  this  history  of  man  is  in  the  infant.     And  does  it  not  indicate  a 

parallel  in  the  child  to  the  history  of  the  Fall  ? 
The  intellect- object  or  objects  can  be  sliown  necessary  when  seen  in 
right  relation  to  the  faith-object;  but  that  faith-object  may  still  need  to 
be  shown  in  relation  to  another  object  still,  even  as  the  touch-object 
does.   [Or  is  it  this  way:  touch-object,  conscience-object,  faith-object?] 

Now  do  we  not  see  even  into  the  meaning  of  our  action ;  i.  e.  our  con- 
sciousness as  acting  on  and  altering  the  phn  ?     Observe  :  by  altering 
our  position,  we  alter  the  appearances  of  things ;  so,  if  believing  ap- 
pearances as  existences,  there  wd  be  a  consciousness  of  altering  exist- 
ence without,  when  only  altering  our  position.    There  is  one  appearance 
to  mo  ;  I  change  my  position,  and  there  is  another ;  but  I  have  altered 
nothing  external.     Even  so,  there  is  a  phn  to  me  ;  I  *  alter  my  state,' 
aid  there  is  another  phn  to  me ;  but  nothing  external  is  altered. 
If  I  believed  appearances  existed  externally,  I  must,  when  moving,  be- 
lieve I  altered  something  external — altered  that  wh  ts.   So  tne  conscious- 
ness of  acting  on  Nature  must  be,  is  shown  necessary.     But  in  truth, 
since  that  wh  t«  cannot  change,  dors  not  the  very  fact  of  our  conscious- 
ness of  changing  things  prove  that  those  things  have  not  true  existence  ? 

But  then,  what  is  our  action  ?  how,  in  it,  do  we  alter  ourselves,  or 
alter  our  relation  to  the  fiict  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  it?  How  can 
we  *  alter  our  own  condition  f     Is  it  not  thus :  that  the  self-act  can  only 
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parallel  to  the  argument  that 

own  state  ?  our  feeling  action  in  things  apnrt  from 

that  the  things  we  perceive  are  apart  from  ua.    This  nature  of  our  action 

is  necessary,  Reducible  ;  it  is  the  nature  of  gel/  altogethi 

Then,  from  the  c.ianges  our  action  produces  in  pbna,  have  we  not 
learn  the  changes  in  our  own  state  ? 

Thns,  how  virtue  brings  happiness  ;  vice,  pain ;  how  such  changes 

us  make  the  the  same  Tact  aSect  us  in  such  ways  f 
'Also  what  mean  the  constant  changes  of  phna  in  which  we  are  passivfrl 
Does  it  not  show  change  in  man— not  our  doing  ?  from 
tore  must  we  not  learn  man'i  changes  ? 

Of  course,  by  every  one  of  onr  '  faculties  '  we  must  he  related  to  that 
■wh  is :  there  is  nothing  else  to  wh  we  can  be  related. 

But  we  may  not  be  consciously  so  ;  it  may  not  be  such  bh  that  'faculty* 

presents  to  ns. 
An  error  of  ours  has  been  to  suppose  that  the  different  'faculties'  have 
different  'existences'  with  wh  they  are  connected;  instead  of  nnder- 
atanding  that  the  one  ',esiBtence'  is  presented  differently  to  different 
faonltiea  ;  that  the  cause  of  the  difference  to  our  conseioixsnoss  is  not  in 
that  wh  i*,  but  In  our  faculty.     [Here  sight  and  touch  exactly  opply]- 
Nol  more  unlike  is  the  spiritual  we  '  feel,'  and  the  physical  we-intellect- 
ually  'see,'  than  the  colors  we  'see,'  and  the  solidity  we  'touch.'     So 
diverse  are  these,  that  we  have  had  to  deny  color  altogether,  as  of  tl 
object,  and  attribute  it  to  man :  and  surely  this  is  right ;  that  wh 
the  'seeing'  is  subjective;  the  phn  is  such  as  it  is  to  the  toueh.    S 
fact  ia  such  as  it  is  to  '  faith,'  not  as  to  intellect :  that  wh  intetiect  at  ._ 
is  subjective.     Yet  observe ;  to  touch  is  the  inertness,  also  {he  ia-Bpac&- 
ness :  the  negative  element  is  emphatically  to  touch  [in  it  is  the  gdf, 
the  force]  ;  and  wo  have  seen  tiiat  sight  is  better  than  touch :  eo  there 
is  trull/  color,  light,  music  :  these  have  to  be  re-aaaerted  against  loueh. 
The  seeing  also  Las  its  greater  truth  ;  only  suppressed  for  interpretation. 
's  there  not  in  some  sense  more  truth  in  that  which  ia  to  intellect 
than  to  cooacience ;  is  not  that  also  suppressed  only  for  interpretation  ? 
s  not  the  selt^ — the  negation — especially  in  the  latter  ?  that  is  the  truth 
of  that  wh  is  thus  the  fact,  but  it  also  wants  suppressing  again  [by 
other  aeeing  ?} 

Is  this  the  order  r  appearance  (sight)  ;  matter  (touch)  ;  force  (intelli 

or  Science) ;  the  spiritual  ( Aetuulism)  ?    In  two  pairs  as  it  were :  a] 

pearance  ond  force — aeeiugi  matter  and  the  a'pirhua,],  fetUnif. 
So  the  theoretical  has  a  rightness ;  it  prefigures  the  true.  Is  it  even  h^*] 
the  epicycles  express  true  motions,  but  in  a  wrong  mode  ?  they  ha' 
be  denied,  in  order  to  be  seen  aright  (as  if  Cranslerred  from  where  and 
what  they  truly  are  to  other  relations).  The  '  seeing,'  in  every  case,  is 
theory.     The  word  is  good ;  it  contrasts  with  '  feeling.' 

That  wh  is,  of  course,  ia  the  sole  cause  of  all  experience  r  so  sense  and 
intellect  wh  do  not  consciously  deal  with  that  wh  ig  must  represent  it — 
must  be  from  it,  and  only  so ;  must  be  modified  presentments  of  it. 
Wow  here  is  the  reason,  justification  and  necessity  of  chat  conviction  that 
tb«ir  objects  exial ;  that  that  which  sense  or  intellect  peroeivea  must  be ; 
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that  perception  involves  the  existence  of  that  wh  is  perceived.    This  is 
onlj  the  converse  of  the  proposition  that  that  wh  is  must  be  the  cause 
of  all  perception  :  all  the  error  is  not  regarding  the  modifications  of 
the  mode  of  our  consciousness. 

In  Thinking^  one  great  point  is  tp  be  content  to  use  unmeaning  terms 
as  instilments  ;  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  thought  deals  with  the  existing, 
and  all  this  is  right.  The  only  point  is  to  keep  the  relations  right,  as 
in  mathematics.  It  must  be  logical,  but  it  need  not  conform  to  any 
'existence.'  AVe  have  done  as  if  a  mathematician,  when  he  came  to  an 
absurd  quantity,  shd  have  altered  it,  to  make  it  possible  !  We  have  al- 
tered our  thoughts  to  make  them  aj^rce  with  what  we  thought  was  fact ; 
misunderstanding  the  nature  of  the  ease  altogether.  Was  not  that  same 
thing  done  actually  in  mathematics  before  men  came  to  know  better; 
before  they  knew  that  the  only  point  to  attend  to  was  the  relations  ? 

*  Appearances  *  cease — they  pass  away ;  the  object  of  touch  is  per- 
manent— it  lasts.  So  a  child  might  compare  the  two ;  might  say,  *  these 
appearances  wh  cease  cannot  be ;  but  they  may  be  the  appearances  of 
that  which  is.' 

Is  it  not  that  an  existence  which  does  not  cease  must  be  the  cause  of 

that  wh  intermits ;  be  the  cause  of  its  appearing  ? 
The  case  is  the  same  with  respect  t^j  the  phenomenal.     Physical  things 
pass  away ;  they  cannot  be ;  but  they  are  phna  of  that  wh  is.     There 
must  be  some  essential,  unceasing,  or  unchanging  fact  or*  being,*  which 
causes  us  to  perceive  the  passing  things  of  Nature.     This  is  the  found- 
ation of  *  matter ' ;  it  is  supposed  for  that  unchanging  *  Being  *  which  is 
the  cause  of  our  perceiving  all  physical  things,  wh  are  '  forms  *  of  it. 
They  are  *  forms '  of  the  eternal.     Those  who  hold  *  matter  *  have 
granted  the  whole  position  of  Actualism.     All  the  *  mysticism '  of  it— 
the  unchanging  in  the  changing,  &c. — is  implied  in  it.     Must  not 
•  matter '  thus  be  the  *  phenomenon '  ?  an  unchanging  *  substratum '  is 
that  wh  is  necessarily  to  bo  perceived  by  us  intellectually. 

Might  it  be  thus  :  intellect  demands  *  matter  *  as  a  substratum  of  the 

universe;  man  demands  < spirit.'     So  in  intellect  is  the  subjective 

element,  by  our  impression  of  *  negation  '  as  *  being.' 

How  curious  it  is  of  the  common-senso  philosophy — affirming  that 
we  are  *  conscious '  of  objects ;  physical  things.  [They  really'  exist  if 
our  consciousness  is  true].  It  truly  affirms  that  these  objects  are  things 
that  we  can  be  conscious  of  (that  they  exist  in  a  mind,  in  truth);  i.  e. 
it  absolutely  denies  them ;  it  affirms  them  as  phna.  It  lays  the  entire 
basis  of  the  spirituality  of  Nature.  These  physical  things  are  things 
that  we  are  conscious  of ;  but  we,  as  self-conscious,  cannot  be  conscious 
of  that  wh  truly  is  (*self '  is  in  that  wh  we  are  conscious  of).  But  in 
true  consciousness  we  are  to  be  conscious  of  the  true  Being,  not  by  the 
very  fact  of  our  being  conscious  of  them  converting  them  into  phna— 
things  that  are  not.  We  are  now  conscious  of  things  that  are  not ;  our 
consciousness  even  now  is  altruistic,  but  it  is  not  true  ;  it  is  to  become 
true,  but  not  cease  to  be  altruistic — its  nature  is  to  be  so.  How  is  it : 
by  being  conscious  of  phna,  we  are  conscious  as  apart  from  Nature  t 
and,  by  being  conscious  of  that  wh  t3,  shall  be  conscious  of  being  one 
with  Nature  ?  Is  not  the  former  necessary  ?  oven  as  we  are  conscious 
of  that  wh  is  not  the  fact  of  Nature  ? 

In  Mathematics,  is  it  not  interesting  to  see  that  the  symbols  have  re- 
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ference  to  real  qnantities;  are  derived  from  them,  and  are  used   eotet^ 
with  reference  to  them  or  to  elicit  results  true  of  them  :  yet  this  rei-U 
tion  is  disregnrded  in  the  working ;  whether  the  particuliir  symbolB 
hnvo  any  meaning  in  that  reepect,  or  possibility  of  one,  is  not  a  ( 
tion.     Even  so  with  Thought ;  ita  origin  nnd  object  are  wholly  wit 
ference  to  the  actual,  yet  it  ia  not  to  be  constantly  referred  to  it ; 
to  he  logical :  no  mattir  whether  particular  conceptions  can  he  '  trans« 
lated.'     Thoughts  are  eyrahols,  and  must  he  used  according  to  the  rule^fl 
of  symbols.  _m 

Have    I    not  a  mode  of  thought  that  is  on  a  par  with   algebra  ?" 
[e,  g.  dealing  with  plas  and  minus ;  treating  the  elements  dealt  Wltk 
as  symbols ;  and  consciously  UMng  false  positions  as  means  ? 
And  have  I  not  something  like  treating  geometry  by  algebra?     But  I 
have  not  yet  a  parallel  to  the  transcendental  analysis  ?     Is  not  thb  yet 
to  come  ? 

Observe,  how  clear  it  is  that  we  can  make  any  mode  of  thought  liks 
the  mathematical ;  as  certain,  as  complete,  &c.  ;  simply  by  making  it 
Bubjective — by  dissociating  it  from  phna,     The  demand  is,  that  we  find 
ont  the  right  way  to  do  this ;  bo  to  got  the  subjective  elements  in  right^ 
relation  to  the  phna  that  the  resulte  of  the  subJectiTe  processes  shall  bo  ■ 
phenomenally  true.  ■ 

Surely  phenomenon  and  negation  (or  not-being)  are  one.     Phn  mart    ' 
be  negation  ;  and  vice  versa.     F't  phn  is  not :  its  '  property "  ia  not-to- 
be.     But  only  not-being  con  not-be;  (by  the  infiniteness  of  Being). 
Then  it  becomes  very  simple.     The  phn,  of  course,  must  bo  '  matter ' : 
and  obserre,  matter  not  so  much  is  not,  but  it  is  negation  ;  by  the  very 
fact  of  its  being  pho  it  is  so  [not  to  speak  of  ita  'property  of  not-action.'] 
Uatter  is  not-being  :  now  it  in  (as  phn)  by  us  ;  i.  e.  we  introduce  not- 
being.     So  again,  negation  or  not-being  is  of  course  of  any  variety  of 
form,  B9  '  being '  is  ;  there  may  be  '  negation '  of  every  form  of  which 
there  can  be  '  being.' 

Ia  it  not  the  recognition  of  negation — at  plug  and  minus — aa  being 
fandamentui,  that  brings  thought  true  to  Nature,  and  makes  it  math- 
ematical ? 

If  one  could  rightly  understand  the  mental  life,  might  not  one  be 
able  to  foretell,  from  the  history  of  any  idea,  or  view,  or  science,  what 
its  result  must  bo  ? — through  seeing  of  the  relations  of  the  thoughts 
that  have  been,  and  being  able  to  say  what  must  follow. 

Wd  it  not  be  beautiful  to  sec  the  absolute  redemption  as  an  instance  fj 
tbat  wh  is  true  of  the  actual  being  affirmed  of  the  phenomenal :  then* 
BUpprcssod — and  tbat  wh  is  true  of  the  phenomenal  being  affirmed  of 
the  actual:  then  restored  as  actual,  the  phenomenal  being  seen  in  ita 
true  relation :  and  this  although  it  is  a  revelation ;  or,  rather,  frecansfl  it 
is  so.  Are  not  all  the  'instincts'  revelations.  Is  it  not  exactly  the 
'  revelations  '  that  have  to  bo  suppressed  and  restored  ? 

When  we  cannot  see  the  truth  of  anything  {any  good  thing,  e.  g.; 
how  prayer  can  be  right,  &c.)  we  ehd  not  be  in  a  hurry ;  neither  forM' J 
ourselves,  nor  reject,  but  simply  say :  '  I  am  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point' 
at  wh  I  see  the  rightness  of  that ;  I  must  go  on.  Por  it  is  so,  indeed, 
with  everything— -with  every  opinion — none  are  'false'  Of  all,  if  w« 
see  truly,  we  must  be  able  to  say :  '  I  see  the  Tightness  of  that.'  Till 
then  we  do  not  understand  :  we  must  see  every  phn  necetiary. 
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It  is  is^interesting  to  see  how  of  old  (and  at  first  ?)  men  naturally 
explain  and  account  for  l^ature  by  rightnesa,  propriety  :  e.  g.  fire  ascends 
to  the  place  of  fire,  clouds  belong  to  the  air,  earth  goes  to  earth,  &c. 
This  *  rightn«'8s  '  satisfied  the  mind  ;  it  was  a  reason  :  is  not  this  the 
instinct  ?  Now  we  demand  a  mechanical  cause :  this  is  our  Science,  and 
it  satisfies  us ;  but  how  can  it  more  permanently  satisfy  than  the  other  ? 
It  is  curious  to  bring  these  into  relation.  We  nave  but  substituted  one 
mode  of  our  own  feeling  for  another :  that  notion  of  mechanical  neces- 
sity is  subjective,  just  as  the  other  was;  it  is  interesting  why  the  other 
came  first,  and  why  this  succeeds.  The  latter  certainly  has  no  preference 
over  the  former ;  it  merely  satisfies  for  a  time  by  its  relation  to  our  con- 
sciousness. But  put  them  together,  and  one  sees  the  significance  and  the 
necessity  of  them.  Our  thought  is  essentially  *  necessity.'  So,  first  right- 
ness,  now  necessity  =  necessary  rightnoss  =  holiness  =  spirituality  of 
the  actual. 

The  *  Design  *  idea  is  only  taking  the  phenomenal  for  the  actual :  it 
comes  from  the  theoretical  or  observational  view ;  viz.  that  wh,  observing 
the  phenomenal,  attributes  its  properties  to  the  actual. 

(1)  Necessity  of  phenomenal    .     .     .     Speculation,  instinct. 

(2)  Design  of  actual Science,  observation. 

(3)  Necessity  of  actual Interpretation. 

We  infer  Denign  in  creation  through  not  recognizing  that  God  is  not 
lik  us;  i.  e.  is  not  such  a  self:  that  is  through  not  seeing  that  we  aro 
not,  that  our  *  self  is  defect.  Because,  in  so  far  as  Being  (i.  e.  God)  is 
not  the  same  as  we  are,  we  are  *  not-being  *  (i.  e.  are  defective). 

Physical  constructions  do  not  account  for  mental  phna,  nor  merely 
mental  arrangements  for  moral  phna :  but  this  does  not  mean  that  there 
are  these  physical  or  mental  things,  and  something  else  besides  ;  that  we 
must  hold  oni  to  these  and  suppose  something  more — but  that  those 
are  the  phna  only :  not  the  very  fact,  but  only  its  appearance  to  us. 

Is  here  another  Mree?—(1)  TRe  world  is  good;  i.e.  the  phn.  (2) 
The  phn  is  bad ;  therefore  the  world  is  bad.  (3)  The  world  is  truly, 
actually,  good,  in  the  evilness  of  the  phn : — thus  distinguishing  between 
what  is  to  us,  and  what  ia  ? 

Here  is  an  analogy  to  astronomy.     Man  is  such  that  the  good   must 
be  felt  as  bad  by  him  (viz.  through  the  self) ;  even  as  he  is  such  that 
the  steadfast  universe  must  appear  revolving  to  him. 
This  is  all  right :  not  in  the  necessity  for  thus  learning  is  there  any  de- 
fect.    May  we  not,  indeed,  drop  that  idea  of  defect,  and  simply  see  how 
this  must  be  man's  history  by  virtue  of  his  self? 

Thinking  is  so  simple  when  one  Jcnoivs ;  when  one  remembers  that 
thoughts  are  but  symbols.     We  have  made  it  too  serious  a  matter ;  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  what  we  should  believe,  or  is.     We  have  neces- 
sarily thought  and  felt  so ;  it  has  practically  been  to  us,  because  we 
have  not  understood :  but  in  truth  thinking  is  just  such  work  as  math- 
ematics—except for  the  results,  a  mere  trivial  playing  with  symbols. 
But  we  have  this  certainty,  that  if  we  go  according  to  the  laws  of  it — 
mere  symbol  though  it  be — the  actual  will  correspond  to  it.    How  much 
more  it  becomes  by  being  thus  made  less,  and  seen  to  deal  only  with 
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phna :  for  is  not  a  '  pheBomenou  *  exactly  a  '  symbol '?     So  tliinking  is 
jiut  like  mathcmatioi  :  the  eamo  freedoto,  pleasnre,  sxcitemcnt,  value— 
iU  value,  indeed,  infiaitely  greater  so..     Wo  may  do  anything;  only 
obey  the  laira  of  it.     There  is  no  cad,  no  limit :  it  is,  in  a  word,  a  lift 
— Thus  thought  mast  have  been  a  living  organism. 

Ib  not  the  nectEsity  for  theory  before  interpretation,  vrong  befoiq 
right,  simply  this :  that  the  tcif  mast  be  cast  out  ?  See  bow  it  is  just 
giiing  to  Nature — going  to  that  wb  I'l.  So  the  self  is  well  eeen  as  neg- 
ation (and  SB  such — as  being  that  wh  '  is  not ' — involvino;  such  effects). 
Evidently,  the  getting  rid  of  that  is  merely  attaining  'Being.' 

The  use  of  the  '  negative  '  conception  in  thought,  as  of  the  mimia  ii 
•Igebra,  does  not  mean  any  true  '  negation  '  at  all,  but  only  a  certain  re^' 
Itttion  of  positives — an  oppogitenent :  this  sorely  is  ftll  that  the  negativs 
ideas  mean.  Is  it  not  therefore  ncceBsarily  involved  in  the  phenomenal 
(as  involving  '  complements '  or  opposites) ;  i.  c.  is  it  not  involved  ia 
inch  '  conscioUHnees '  as  ours  (consciousness  of  that  wh  is  not)  P 

By  the  eye  we  are  eiposed  to  all  sorts  of  tricks  and  deeeptions. 

— wh  yet  arc  quite  right,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  and 

than  wh  nothing  can  bo  more  instructiTe,  when  we  once  understand 

and  use  reflection. 
Now  just  so  ia  it  with  iBtcUcct :  it  is  its  nature  to  be  subject  to  all 
manner  of  mistakes  and  deceptions ;  the  untruo  impressions  remaining 
when  knowledge  is  right,  and  btinj;  delutions  nnti!  then.     To  use 
intellect  rightly,  we  must  understand  its  nature  and  relation  to  '  p:^ ist- 
ence,'  and  employ  cont-tant  consideration  of  its  nature,  and  reflection 
and  care;  especially  constant  reference,  in  using' it,  to  something  else; 
(as  of  sight  to  touch).    And  here  is  another  point  in  the  parallel :  a  use 
in  that  wh  Becd  pointed  out  in  respect  to  the  eenf^es — viz.  the  assnranoe 
they  give  ua ;  the  impression  of  existence  ;  the  existence  of  that  which 
they  present  to  us.     In  this  the  intellect  agrees  with  sight.     It  is  that 
Tory  difficulty  we  are  now  contending  with  [as  the  child  baa  to  do  in 
respect  to  sight]  :  that  intellect  seems  to  affirm  the  existence  of  that  of 
wh  it  baa  the  impression. 

WAy  have  Our  sight  and  intellect  this  common  property  ?  whence  is 
iti  what  necessitates  it  ?  This  is  the  question  of  the  authority  of  '  con- 
ecionsnesB.'  Does  it  not  mean  that  the  object  does  exist  if  we  will  oon- 
sider  ourselves  in  respect  to  it,  and  remember  the  difference  of  our  itii- 
pression  ?  The  '  object '  of  sight  does  exist  (phenomenally) ;  that  of  ii 
telleot  does  exist  actually.  We  have  only  to  remember  the  nature  of 
sight  and  of  intellect.  This  bears  upon  whether  we  have  to  do  wit 
'  phnenomena '  only. 

Would  this  be  a  good  class ificati on  :— 
Sight-ot^ects.        Touch- objects.        Intellect-objects. 
Appearances.  Bealities.  Phenomena. 

Is  not  the  great  block  to  progress  in  knowledge  our  holding  so  fast  tit 
-whnt  we  have  been  obliged  to  think  ;  our  being  so  rigid  I  Wd  not  even 
losa  obeervatiun  do  if  we  were  more  pliant,  more  flexible,  mom  fluent  to 
Kuture  ?  Our  thoughts  are  ell  arranged  into  perfect  systems  ;  made  up 
where  imperfect  by  hypotheses,  bo  that  we  cannot  alter  any  part  because 
it  nukkce  a  discord  with  the  rest.    If  we  could  but  remembfir  that 
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things  wh  have  been  demonstrated  from  our  premisses  are  not  therefore 
tmey  becaose  the  premisses  (express  or  implied)  may  be  altered,  and  so 
wd  (ding  less  to  the  accustomed  (or  rather  the  assumed) — ^then  we  might 
progress  faster :  or  if  we  wd  hold  together,  more  readily,  and  with  un- 
derstanding, things  that  are  inconsistent ;  not  affirming  both  true^  but 
reoognixing  it  as  a  right  condition  of  imperfect  knowledge,  and  to  be 
removed  in  our  progress.  So  that  wc  should  not  demand  of  a  new  idea 
that  it  shd  be  reconcileable  with  all  we  think  true,  but  onty  that  it  shd 
be  the  right  thing  to  think — then  wc  might  make  progress  in  knowledge. 
It  is  troe  we  can  only  learn  by  observation  ;  so  too  we  can  learn  only 
by  experience :  but  how  different  quantities  of  these  may  suffice  for  the 
same  knowledge  according  as  they  are  used.  Is  not  our  present  plan  of 
observing  the  very  thing  wh  makes  our  observation  of  the  least  possible 
service? 

In  Genius,  we  cannot  separate  the  conception  from  the  work — they 
are  one:  the  conception  is  in  the  doing.  In  Talent,  they  are  two:  first 
the  conception  by  itself,  then  the  working  out.  Is  there  not  here  separ- 
ation (multiplicity)  and  unity — separation  and  reunion  ?  First  is  there 
instinctive  oneness  of  conception  and  work ;  then  advance-by-fall  into 
the  self-consciousness  of  talent,  with  first  a  conoeption  and  then  a  work- 
ing out :  and,  lastly,  an  interpretation ;  a  oneness  of  conception  and 
work,  including  the  '  separation  '  of  talent  ? 

Is  not  'theory'  (or  hypothesis)  the  assigning  a^  cause  of  the  given 
phn,  event,  or  experience,  something  that  is  not  a  fact ;  i.  e.  not  known 
but  only  inferred :  as,  c.  g.,  a  *  material  world  *  as  the  cause  of  our  ex- 
perience.    This  is  quite  a  typical  instance. 

So  we  see  the  need  for  the  union  of  more  than  one  sense  and  faculty : 
e.  g.  for  impressions  of  s^ght  we  must  know  cause  by  touch.  So  do  we 
not  need  *  conscience,*  to  know  by  it  the  cause  of  our  impressions  of  in- 
tellect? This  can  be  widely  traced :  the  meaning  of  *vera  causa*  in  the 
relations  of  our  different  faculties.     So  the  spiritual  world  is  a  known 
cause  for  our  experience.     What  we  have  to  do  is  to  learn  how  that 
*  known  cause*  may  and  must  cause  our  experience — not  to  infer  or 
invent.     [But  must  we  not  employ  this  last  process  with  respect  to 
the  final  sense — the  ultimate,  so  to  speak  ;  tlie  c<m.^cience :  although  it 
will  not  do  with  respect  to  intellect  ?]  This  is  like  the  common-sense 
philosophy;  here  is  a  justification  of  it.     Touch  does  give  the  true 
self-world  (or  phn)  ;  the  assertion  of  the  authority  of  touch  (primary 
properties)  is  an  image  of  the  authority  of  conscience. 
So  man's  instinct  of  assuming  the  authority  of  his  own  impressions  is 
only  perverted  by  being  used  in  respect  to  intellect  instead  of  conscience. 
fiut  then  if  the  touch-sense  does  give  the  feeling  of  that  which  i«, 
or  has  authority,  still  is  not  this  insutticiont  without  the  sight-sense  ? 
if  we  have  to  explain  the  sight-impressions  by  touch-oDJects,  still  we 
have  to  learn  what  the  touch-object  is  by  the  sight-sense.    Both  are  ne- 
cessary.    So  wc  can  see  why  we  want  both  conscience  and  intellect : 
they  are  complementary ;  neither  wd  do  alone ;  but  what  we  want  to 
clearly  recognize  and  act  upon  is  their  relation  to  each  other  and  mutual 
use :  one  giving  us  the  fact,  the  other  tlic  appearance  of  the  fact. 
See  how  from  two  'senses'  directed  to  one  object  wo  have  the  means 
of  knowing  it,  wh  we  shd  not  liave  otlierwiso.     This  overthrows  the 
argument  that  we  cannot  know,  wh  isi  through  not  seeing  that  we  can 
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nae  toth  intellect  end  conacienoe  to  leam  by ;  and  aurely  the  phpioal 

does  not  differ  more  from  the  Bpiritnal  than  do  appearances  to  eight 

&om  the  touch' ohject.  , 

The  method  of  merely  inferring  cause  is  natural ;  it  is  the  a  priori  pM-^ 

ceea  (against  wh  Science  is  a  protest).     It  is  the  Bolf-proeess. 

Now  is  not  oar  natural  sclf-rcligion  similar?     Oar  idea  is  to  get  ^ 
of  Bin,  merely;  it  being  simply  an  anaoeount«d-for  mystery.     Chrii 
iunity,  showing  sin  neceBsary — aoconnting  for  it  in  man's  death — aU 
makes  the  getting  rid  of  it  necessary ;  makes  that  a  part  of  Nature, 
and  then  it  is  done.     The  other  is  a  direct  trying  after  our  ends,  whiel 
necessarity  foils.     It  is  clearly  our  natural  tendency  to  put  etif  first,  to 
go  according  to  self.     So  if  our  natural  tendency  is  wrong — wh  Soienoo 
BO  affirms — then  is  this  self-proeesa  wrong. 

Is  it  not  a  sort  of  rule  that  everything  may  bo  tmhted;  may  bo 
'  taken  tho  other  way.'     Ideas  may  always  he  inverted  ;  as,  e.  g.,  God 
made  men,  or  men  made  Ood,  &c.     Is  it  ever  tho  cose  that  tho  idea  or 
conception  is  permanent ;  can  exist  only  by  a  necessity,  which  necessity 
must  remain;   but  the  order  or  relation  of  its  parts  may  be  exchanged? 
e.  g.,  in  the  case  referred  to  there  is  an  idea  of  '  making '  wh  must  be 
recognized  (and  between  man  and  Ood).      So  truly  that  is  the  atheistic 
controversy — which  made  which  ?  much  better  and  more  availably  put 
BO  than  in  tho  mere  form  '  there  is  no  God ' ;  wh  leaves  a  blank,     [And 
does  not  this  order  ever  come  to  «a  inversely  first  ?]     The  escape  from 
error  ia  not  by  denying  the  idea  hut  by  seeing  its  relations.     Thua  in 
the  case  of  '  matter ' :  is  matter  the  cause  of  our  perceptions,  or  vice 
versa  1    Now  do  not  wo  ever  put  thua  eifect  for  cause  ? 

How  good  it  wd  be  if  we  could  thus  (or  in  some  way)  generalise  the 
intellectual  proceesea ;  get  a  'formula'  for  tho  work  of  the  intellect,  so  as 
to  accomplish  ita  operations  in  mass,  as  it  were  ;  and  arrive  at  inclusive 
results.  Seeing,  not  only  that  certain  result."  aro  true,  as  now,  but  that 
certain  inclusive  results  are  ;  making  what  now  are  the  generalizations 
tho  particulars— deducing  results  wh  before  have  been  tho  fruit  of  long 
inductire  processes ;  and  foreseeing  what  issue  certain  enquiries  most 
have,  because  that  ctaas  of  enquiries  have  that  issue.  j 

Strictly  speaking,  is  not  a  'transcendental  thinking'  (or  'oalcnlna*, 
in  thought)  like  the  traaacen dental  mathematics — based  on  a  sort  of 
onion  of  oppoaitea  ?  a  rising  to  a  higher  point  of  view,  in  wh  the  old 
elements  are  tost,  as  it  were,  and  a  conception — wh  hardly  is  a  concep- 
tion, because  beyond  what  the  intellect,  as  such,  deals  with^^emhodioa 
eeTcral  in  one.  It  ia  surely  just  as  the  recognition  of  a  solid  is  in  respect 
to  [surface]  appearances  :  it  enables  us  to  know  what  they  must  be — we 
can  predict  tbem. 

So  keeping  our  eye  on  the  actual,  we  can  know  what  the  <  appearances 
to'  intellect  must  be ;  understanding  how  they  must  be  inert  proeessee, 
and  under  what  laws.  That  wh  baa  been  matter  of  mere  induction 
is  made  matter  of  necessary  and  rational  preaentmeut  and  prediction. 
It  is  a  bringing  back  of  the  a  priori  methods,  but  with  the  defect 
removed  ;  and  tbia  then  itself  is  an  iimlance  of  the  law.  So  that  old 
Epeculative  method  was  perfectly  right,  and  only  had  to  be  laid  aside 
for  perfecting,  as  all  '  instincts '  have. 

Tho  inductive  process  is  essentially  a  suppression;  a  theory  ;  it  ia  not 
file  right.    It  will  be  intercBting  to  regard  it  ia  thli  light  i  act  aa  ft, 
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permanent  methodi  not  as  possibly  givicg  true  views,  because  ttlf  is  es- 
■antially  in  it. 

Yet  from  it  trace  the  good  points  of  the  '  theory '  position — itr  is  in 

some  eminent  senses  a  casting  out  of  self. 
How  that  'self*  wants  watching  and  pursuing;  what  various  forms  it 
has,  what  a  course  it  goes  !  Is  it  not  as  (in  religion)  to  self  indulgence 
sacceeda  self-righteousness,  sclf-deniul,  and  so  on  ?  Is  there  not  a  neces- 
sity here  also — a  ihrtt :  self-indulgence^  self-righteousness,  redemption  ? 
Are  not  these  :  instinct,  theory,  interpretation  ?  And  see  here  the 
Uh^riy  in  the  redemption,  in  the  true  self-sacrifice:  it  is  self-indulgence 
interpreted,  perfected.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  man-indulgence,  the  true 
liberty ;  as  self-indulgence  is  the  false.  Surely  here  is  a  great  reconcilia- 
tion. And  see  how  even  self-indulgence  is  almost  less  h  itelul  than  self- 
righteonsness.  Here  too  is  the  meaning  of  that  old  position  of  Butler's : 
that  the  passions  are  not  the  same  as  self-interest ;  that  there  is  in  them 
a  devotion,  a  going  out  to  other  objects — in  a  word,  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
false  altruism.  Kedemption  is  a  true  altruism  ;  it  is  but  the  *  passions ' 
interpreted.  It  is  like  the  instincts,  intellectually,  falsified  only  by  the 
want  of  some  elements.  So  is  our  self-indulgenco  :  it  is  the  right  thing 
perverted  by  a  want  of  something ;  and  that  sclf-riirhtoousness  is  the 
wrongest  of  all.     True  redemption  is  not  like  that — it  is  a  pasifion. 

Is  there,  in  the  intellectual  world,  anything  analogous  to  microscopes 
or  telescopes?  See  how  we  use  touch-objects  to  alter  the  si;:!;ht-appear- 
anccB  of  others  [while  they  remain  to  touch  quite  unlike  the  appear- 
ances]. Could  there  be  any  use  of  *  conscicn(*e  *  to  present  tilings  to  in- 
tellect in  such  a  way  as  to  he  thereby  bett(?r  understood  (known  how 
they  wd  be  to  touch  if  it  were  more  d^  licate)  ? 

Is  not  what  we  want  a  sort  of  equation  of  the  intellect ;  or  formulas 
expressing  the  necessary  and  universal  results  (forms  or  laws)  of  think- 
ing; of  wh  the  terms  may  be  of  any  kind?  as  it  were,  given  the  data 
for  thought,  and  the  process  and  end  must  be  sur'h.  So,  given  the  terms 
or  values,  and  the  process  can  be  inferred  from  the  general  formula  ? 

Any  given  view  being  classifiable ;  as  instinct,  theory,  interpretation, 

&c. ;  and  the  course  and  demands  of  each  foretold. 

Dr.  WhewelPs  idea  about  discoverers — describing  the  only  way  in  wh 
the  process  can  be  *  conceived,'  viz.  that  immense  stream  of  conceptions 
and  picking  out  the  true — is  a  good  illustration  of  how  that  wh  is  cannot 
be  conceived.  That  actual  knowledge,  that  the  thing  is  so  and  cannot 
be  any  other  way,  without  any  effort  or  choosing  at  all,  cannot  be  con- 
ceived; it  can  only  be  conceived  as  it  is  not :  but  observe,  it  is  'known'; 
it  is  the  image  of  the  eternal.  So  creation  we  cannot  conceive — we 
can  only  conceive  of  it  as  a  designing  aTid  choosing.  But  cannot  it,  too, 
be  known  ?  are  we  not  to  know  it :  to  know  Nature  as  God  does — '  by  a 
kind  of  consciousness  '  ? 

-,  speaking  of  Genius,  couM  not  but  think  every  man  could  work 


Genius  does,  if  Avillin":  to  ^icld  himself;  but  he  saw  thut  the  individual 
could  not  cast  out  the  self  of  the  rare.     Is  not  here  a  now  light  upon 
the  self?  for  man,  as  for  the  individual,  this  is  the  good  and  the  neces- 
sary thing.     The  progress  of  man  is  having  the  self  cast  out    fnmi   the 
nee. 

"Will  this  idea-  of  the  self  of  th(^  iiu'c  show  us  "hoUor  Vk\\vV,  V\\vi  ^v\\  \^ % 
and  what  and  why  it  ia  in  individualo  ?  "What  is  t\ial  ^  s^\l  oi  vVr^  twvs.^,'* 
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but  msjTb  ccmdiUong  and  tgnorance  T  (and  is  it  not  from  Xature  V)    See 

too«  bow  it  \s  DOt  man's  hemg — not  the  fact — ret  is  felt  as  being  so ; 

bat  tbe  eafitiDg  it  out  is  knowledge^  and  it  is  onlj  to  be  cast  out  bj 

knolrledge. 
Cannot  we  see  thuiE  bow  man  is  made  more,  and  is  better,  bj  the  casting 
<mt  of  that,  the  loss  of  wh  he  feeU  as  if  it  wd  be  loss  of  all.  Do  not  we 
feel,  about  the  loss  of  our  6elf'-consciousnes&,  as  an  ignorant  man  feels 
about  the  thing?  he  bcdieves :  feel  it  a^isurd  to  think  we  conld  lose  them 
and  find  it  a  gain.  Our  Ufe  seems  to  be  in  the  self — an  ignorant  man's 
kno^UAgt  f^eems  to  be  in  hU  errors. 

Will  it  be,  that  there  i^  of  the  race  an  int^lectual  self  (even  as  ^mind"*  is 
orie; ;  and  that  the  individual  e-elf  is  moral  ?  and  will  not  the  one  throw 
liglit  upon  the  other  ? 

In  talent  and  genius  (existing  in  the  ort^  human  mind)  do  we  not  sec 
bow  the  h€ruaX  difference  is  in  that  wh  is  one?  tho'  indeed  this  is  evident 
eveij where  in  physiology.  I;?  not  the  wonder  how  the  sexes  are  separate? 
And  in  Geuius  [in  that  passive  working,  the  castiug  out  of  the  self  of 
the  race ;  which  is  merely  the  result  of  processes  affecting  the  race,  an 
effect  of  a  universal  development]  is  there  not  literallT  and  in  truth  an 
altrub^tic  Ufe^  and  consciousness  ?  The  true  hwnau  work,  and  life,  even 
in  the  phenomenal,  is  such. 

Is  ther:;  not.  in  the  histoiy  of  Science,  this  two-foldness :  of  man-true, 
and  Belj'iruti  ?  Is  the  first  speculative  period  a  form  of  the  mcw-kjiow- 
ledge,  but  imperfect  ?  Is  this  instinctive  man-knowledge,  suppressed 
for  experimental  self-knowing,  then  for  interpretative  man-knowing  ? 

"With  regard  to  the  Indicrovs : — does  it  arise  as  *  Design  *  does ;  not 
being  in  the  fact,  but  only  to  the  self — ^that  wh  the  fact  is  to  the  self? 
Ju'*t  a^  we  perceive  *  design '  in  the  phn,  so  do  we  perceive  jocularity  ? 
It  is  the  phn,  and  so  is  the  *  fact-to-us.*  "We  feel  the  ludicrous,  and 
enact  jokes ;  just  as  we  feel  *  design,'  and  act  for  ends  ? 

Are  not  Design  and  physical  force  inseparable?     And  so,  in  truth, 

Creation  and  Design  are  incompatihles.     Like  'law,'  design  is  by 

nefia'.ion  from  that  which  i'*. 

Is  it  not  Etriking,  how,  in  our  use  of  Design,  we  are  conformed  to  the 
phn :  how  the  things  adduced  as  Design  in  the  phn  are  the  very  things 
we  do.  There  is  some  meaning  here.  Is  it  not  that  we  are  part  of  the 
phn  ?  that  wh  is  phenomenal  is  not  only  real  to  us,  but  real  in  us. 

— and  real  to  us  only  because  real  in  us.     Is  it  therefore  that  there  is 

denigfi  in  the  phn  to  us  because  we  *  design '? 
'^^'^e  feel  in  ourselves,  as  real  in  ourselves,  constituting  our  very  experi- 
ence, our  being — that  wh  is  only  phenomenal  in  the  universe.     So  in 
respect  to  Design  :  it  is  the  fact  of  our  life,  the  phn  of  Nature.     [Is  it 
not  merely  that  we  feel  the  phn  as  real  ?  only  then  why  is  the  phn 
such  ?]     nee  what  light  this  casts  on  motion.     Motion  is  our  real  expe- 
rience :  v^e  move,  as  we  design  ; ,  but  motion  is  only  phenomenal  in  Na- 
ture.   Design  is  suhjectivc,  as  motion  is.    Our  consciousness  [of  design, 
freewill,  motion,  &c.]  is  the  same  as  feeling  the  phenomenal  real.    That 
which  is  phenomenal  is  real  in  respect  to  us ;  our  life  is  in  the  phn.   If 
motion  is  the  phn  and  the  phenomenal  is  real  to  us,  we  must  be  con- 
scious of  moving :  we  are  in  that  wh  is  the  subject  of  motion. 

Is  it  not  like  what  I  noted  before  respecting  animals  asconscions? — 

that  perhaps  we  are  conscious  of  what  takes  place  in  them  uncon- 
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Bciously  ?  theso  two  seem  to  be  one :  sucli  mental  consciousness  as  ours 
is  involved  in  our  consciousness  of  the  phenomenal.  As  the  common- 
senae-philosophy  has  it :  we  are  *  conscious '  of  physical  things.  So 
does  it  not  link  itself  with  this  state  as  *  opposite  of  consciousness '  ? 
Design,  contrivance,  motion,  physical  life,  &c. — these  are  the  phn. 
S'ow  our  consciousness  must  be  such  as  it  is  :  we  must  be  conscious  of 
these  phenomenal  thinp;s  in  oursolvos. 

There  are  two  fundamentally  different  modes  of  thinking;  two 
claBses  of  mental  activity  or  constitution.  Whenever  there  is  any  dif- 
flculty  in  any  idea  we  entertain,  one  makes  hypotheses  in  order  to  get 
over  it,  and  maintain  the  idea  unchanged :  the  other  seeks  for,  and  tries 
whether  there  be,  some  cause  affecting  us,  and  so  causing  the  idea  itself 
not  to  be  correct.  Are  not  theso  radical  differences  ?  This  was  sug- 
gested by  a  sermon  respecting  heaven  as  a  place ;  referring  to  the  diffi- 
culty as  to  its  being  '  above,*  &c,  but  still  holding  to  its  being  a  place. 
Opposite  to  this,  is  the  *  mystical '  idea,  that  heaven  is  not  a  place,  but 
that  a  condition  of  ours  nov^  makes  us  think  of  it  so.  Are  not  these 
the  theoretical  and  interpretative  ? 

Is  not  the  reason  that  the  intellect  demands  opposites  simply  because 
it  is  twofold — as  the  eyes  are,  and  necessarily  are,  for  their  oilice  ? 
And  see  how  pervading  is  this  tAVotbldness.     The  hands  are  twofold ; 
nor  could  we  have  a  right  experience  without :  even  the  feet ;  other- 
wise there  could  be  no  deccmt  progression.     This  runs  into  the  *  sym- 
metry' of  Nature.     [Is  not  vibration  at  the  bottom  of  this?]     And 
where  there  are  many  rather  than  two,  still  how  constant  is  the  two- 
fold relation  ;  arc  not  the  many  in  pairs  ? 
In  80  far  as  this  constant  twofoldness  in  intellect  is  not  recognized  or 
acted  upon,  is  it  not  merely  intellectual  defect :  as  might  be  in  reference 
to  the  use  or  condition  of  any  of  the  other  double  orp;ans  ? 

Is  it  not  striking  to  think,  in  connection  with  this,  of  the  double 
brain,  and  the  itleas  founded  upon  it :  must  not  the  phenomenal  organ 
of  intellect  be  twofold,  because  intellect  itself  is  so  ?  And  yet  wo 
hear  it  said  that  inteliect  is  twofold  because  the  brain  is — putting  the 
phn  as  cause ! 

It  is  striking  to  see,  in  the  advance  of  man,  how  views  which  are 
rejected  on  account  of  tlioir  extravagance,  really  fail  because  they  do 
not  go  far  enough :  the  extreme  succeeds  where  the  partial  fails.    Thus, 
idealism  fails,  it  seems  extravagant ;  but  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
physical  altogether  succeeds  well  enough  :  there  is  nothing  'difficult'  in 
it,  at  any  rate.     Idealism  will  not  do  through  keeping  hold  of  the  things 
perceived.     So  far  from  failing  because  it  denies  them,  it  fails  because 
it  docs  not  deny  them.     Deny  them,  and  then  the  case  is  simple  :  we 
think  of  that  which  causey  them  to  be  perceived.     Go  beyond  idealism, 
and  the  arguments  against  idealism  lose  their  force. 

Surely  there  is  a  lata  here  ;  is  it  not  ever  so  ?  a  perfect  succeeds, 
where  an  imperfect  will  not  do.  Is  it  the  relation  of  interpretation  to 
anticipation  ?  And  does  that  wh  fails,  fail  by  keeping  hold,  in  part,  of 
the  natural  impression  ?  so  being  inconsistent,  and  not  affording  the  true 
evidence ;  not  giving  the  true,  tho'  partly  setting  aside  the  false. 
Again,  it  is  no  good  to  say  of  physical  things,  that  they  may  not  be, 
and  perhaps  are  not ;  it  is  that  they  certainly  are  not — they  cannot  be. 
Is  there  not  also  a  truth  here  in  reference  to  the  moral — ^the  practical  ? 
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In  dealing  with  ctildren  (or  offendere)  mere  indulgence,  partial  for- 
giving, is  bud  ;  but  absolute  furgivencas,  a  giving  up  and  eacrificing  al- 
together on  tho  part  of  the  ruler,  may  he  quite  different. 

I8  there  not  a  link  which  binds  together  that  doctrine  that  we  mu«t 
carry  out  our  will  and  enforce  obedience ;  and  the  common-sense  pM- 
JoBophy  about  'matter'?  Do  they  not  occupy  the  game  relittive  po- 
sit ion  ? 

It  13  tho  quick-sensed  people,  those  with  vivid  Bense-impreseionB, 
who  cannot  see  siioli  views  as  Actuulism,  Is  it  that  they  have  that  dif- 
ficulty because  of  the  vividness  of  their  senses;  or  is  it  that  their  eeiises 
are  rivid  because  of  their  inability  to  see  the  other  ? — as  u  blind  man's 
touch  and  ear  are.  Are  they  so  quick-sensed  because  of  defect,  or  de- 
fective because  of  their  quick  sense  ?  Wd  there  he  a  parallel  in  respect 
to  science  :  do  people  find  it  hard  to  receive  its  interpret atioas  because  of 
the  intensity  of  their  '  sight '?  For  Science  is  to  '  appearance  '  as  philo- 
sophy is  to  '  phenomenon.'  That  is  indeed  simply  doing  for  the  phn  what 
has  been  done  by  Science  for  the  appearance.  Science,  in  finding  out 
what  is  to  us  [is  to  self]  has  the  same  work  to  do:  it  sets  aside  a  na- 
turally (and  necesiurily)  Huppoaed  existence. 

It  is  clear, how  the  possession  of  a  faculty  in  addition  may,   ander 
certain  circumatanees,  be  a  diaodvantage ;  nppcar  as  a  defect. 
This  nniversal  three  i«  in  truth  simply  an  union  of  oppasitea  ;  and  how 
striking  it  is  that  the  truth  of  anything  (every  true  thing)  is  such  that 
there  are,  to  us,  two  oppo^ites  from  it. 

It  seems  a.  law  that  Thought  demands  negative  conceptions,  not  only 
opposites ;  and  not  only  even  thai  opposites  must  bo  ji/ua  and  fiu'nvs ; 
but  1  notice,  in  respeet  to  chemistry,  how  the  idea  of  absence  of  affinity 
between  mixed  ga^^us,  and  between  or<;anic  constitiieats,  is  the  one  we 
want — a  neijative  idea.     Is  not  our  notion  of  an  '  organic  affinity  '  like 
that  of  phlogiston,  or  a  substance  with  lightness  ?     And  may  there  not 
be  a  farther  parallel :  if  it  be  true  that  tho  lightness,  not  the  weight,  ia 
truly  tho  plus,  may  it  not  be  that  the  absence  of  affinity  is  truly  thepljn 
also  ;  and  chemical  af&nity  (as  grnvitation]  be  Irom  (relative)  absence  ? 
And  also  might  we  not  then  see  the  other  attraotiona  better — magnetic, 
electric,  &c.  P     Tlie  idea  of  negation,  or  direction  of  less  resistance,  ap- 
plies ;  from  the  fact  that  all  force,  all  equilibrium,  exists  by  and  with 
resistance  ;  so  that  a  negation  ever  is  suitable  to  produce  change.  Think 
how  wires,  &e.,  for  conveying  electricity,  are  but  directions  of  less  re- 
sistance.    So  the  hlood  is  propelled :  so,  indeed,  is  the  whole  idea  of  a. 
channel — it  is  essentially  a  negative  one. 

'  Channel '  is  wholly  by  negation.  Shd  not  our  work  thus  be  to  make 
ourselves  ■  channels '  for  the  Being  around  us  ?  Is  not  the  true  idea  of 
a  creature  that  of  a  channul  ?  [So  Swcdenborg'a  view  of  all  as  'influx,' 
involving  an  '  emptiness. 'J  Thus  the  law  oF  least  resistance  extends 
itself.     Is  it  not  precisely  the  idea  of  a  '  channel '? 

Think  of  the  blood-vessels — the  conveyers  of  life — ore  they  not 
typical  ?  See  too  how  the  idea  of  pore* — wh  becomes  eo  important— 
is  wholly  that  of  an  absence. 
— It  extends  itself  to  the  relation  of  the  creature  to  God.  P^e  must 
not  '  resist  the  Spirit.']  Is  it  not  thus  our  life  is  in  sacrifice,  in  self- 
destruction  ?  ia  not  aaoritico  simply  a  negative  idea  ?  [the  negation  iu  its 
relation  to  the  spirituul ;  rising  there  at  once  into  the  best  and  holieBt.J,_ 
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It  here  its  origin :  viz.  in  tlie  negative,  as  self?  We  introduce  neg- 
ation into  the  spiritual,  and  (by  the  infiniteness  of  Being)  there  must 
arise  the  negative  to  that ;  i.  e.  sacrifice.  That  is  the  spiritual  in  its 
relation  to  negation  or  self — the  negative  of  negative— i.  e.  it  is  being. 
To  ns  sacrifice  seems  negative,  because  we  put  a  minus  for  jp/u8— self 
for  Being. 

Is  it  not  this  negativcncss  wh  constitutes  us  creatures  ?  So,  see 
how  the  negative  comes  to  be  of  such  importance  to  us ;  it  is  indeed 
truly  the  good ;  it  must  be  so.  It  is  the  negative  of  the  negative :  it  is 
life  and  Being.  In  recognizing  this  negative  relation  of  the  creature, 
we  nee  the  necessity  of  the  relation  of  negation  to  us.  In  our  being 
enipfyi  channels  for  God,  is  Being. 

Are  not  people  with  vivid  senses  truly  so  by  absence  of  the  intellectual 
apprehension :  as  a  blind  man  has  exquisite  touch  and  hearing  ?  So  in 
trathy  ore  they  not  as  hlindt  and  having  for  the  present  the  advantage 
over  those  who  can  see,  and  whose  other  senses,  therefore,  are  less  acute  ? 
They  seem  to  have  the  advantage ;  the  sight  being  truly  a  disadvantage 
to  the  others.  And  is  not  this  because  we  are  in  the  dark  ?  the  blind 
have  the  advantage  in  the  dark :  so,  in  this  present  state  of  (intellectual) 
*  light,'  the  not-seeing  have  the  advantage  by  the  greater  vividness  of 
their  other  impressions  ?  When  the  day  comes  may  it  not  be  otherwise, 
and  the  defectiveness  be  obvious  ? 

We  err,  by  assuming  as  existing,  that  wh  seems  necessary  to  us  to 
account  for  the  phna ;  and  evidently,  because  when  our  knowledge  is  in- 
complete, we  cannot  know  what  may  or  muy  not  be,  necessary.  Yet  this 
inferring  of  ours,  to  account  for  phna,  is  the  very  basis  and  substance  of 
all  Science : — how  then  is  the  wrongness  ?  Is  it  not  here  :  that  the 
principle  is  right ;  it  is  right  to  insist,  in  general,  on  something  making 
the  plma  necessary;  but  we  are  wrong  in  inferring  the  details — wrong 
when  we  go  into  iheform.  Is  not  this  hypothesis  ?  and  is  nut  the  truth 
learnt  by  aid  of  these  hypotheses  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  seo  here  the  abuse  of  right  instinct.     While  we 
insist  npon  the  principle,  should  we  not  loam  to  hold  the  details  quite 
slightly :  to  hold  it  a  false  position  until  we  see  what  is  proved  as 
a  fact,  not  merely  inferred  as  necessary.     [Surely  here  is  the  basis  of 
Newton's  position  of  '  vera  causa.*]     We  must  insist  there  is  that  wh 
makes  every  phn  necessary ;  but  not  hold  to  the  particular  things  wh 
eeem  to  us  involved  in  that  principle.  We  cannot  tell  what  is  necessary 
in  any  given  case  till  we  know  all  about  it :  the  most  unlikely  things 
to  us  may  be  the  true ;  it  all  depends  upon  our  knowledge.     So,  e.  g., 
something  makes  our  physical  perception  necessary ;  but  we  must  not 
Bay    what,   till   we   have   discovered.      Now  what    is  the   source    of 
our  tendency  to  infer  what  we  ought  not  ?  why,  instead  of  insisting 
on  the  principle  only,  do  we  naturally  infer  the  detail  ?     Is  it  n#  part 
of  our  putting  form  for  fact  ?     We  have  a  right  to  infer  the  fact,  not 
the  form. 

It  is  striking  that  there  is  in  us,  as  it  were,  right  authority  in  respect 
to  the  general — the  principle,  and  not  the  detail.  Why  is  it  ?  It  is 
evidently  on  this  Science  rests.  Here  too  is  what  Whewell  insists  on : 
Also  Faraday's  idea  of  fixing  beforehand  '  the  physically  possible  and 
impossible.' 
It  is  by  defect  of  knowledge  we  are  wrong  in  inferring  the  detail  oc  Cocou 
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Tboa.  there  U  asmotliinif  wh  malces  ueceBsarf  man's  existen 
Btor  [this  U  the  principlii ;  this  ia  riglit]  ;  but  we  mast  not  i 
M  of  a  d»tigning  creator.  This  la  wrong:  wo  do  not  know  t 
\t  not  u  ttiiog  to  be  inierrcd. 

Wtu-n  on  unknown  fai-t  is  atTccting  ua,  what  can  we  do  but  make 
faf puthcsis  ? — the  fnct  being  unknown  by  the  suppusition.    Is  not 
tUifirjr  (hypothesis)  a  substitute  for  some  unknown  truth  ? 

Ia  not  our  case  thua  [espeoiaUy  in  relation  to  roligious  ideas]  : — ^ 
hoTfi  radical  iotelleotual  notions  wh  are  opposed  to  the  demands  o£ 
moral  waae.     Now,  the  moral  sense  neoesaarily  rules ;  so  our  intellect- 
ual notions  are  crushed  nnd  distorted  every  way,  are  put  into  any  form, 
in  order  to  make  them  seem  to  accord  with  the  moral  aenae  wh  is  the 
rightful  ruler.     Now  the  remedy  ia  to  get  the  intoUeetual  notions  fund- 
amontally  auch  aa  agree  with  the  moral  senao ;  bo  that  they  shall  not  be 
distorted  by  it  afterwarda,  but  be  rigidly  and  exactly  carried  out  vinop- 
posed.     And  the  way  is,  to  have  the  moral  sense  ruling  from  the  first ; 
to  have  the  intellectual  in  its  right  aubordlnation  altogether  ;  not  assert- 
ing for  it  an  independence  wh  it  has  not,  and  cannot  truly  maintain, 
but  only  seems  to  maintain  at  a  sacrifico  of  Doaaistency  and  validity. 
The  intellect  ia  to  be  placed  wholly  and  coDBcioitsIy  in  subordiaation  to 
tho  conacicnce.     But  thia  comes,  not  by  design,  but  by  unforeseen  ad- 
vanoe ;  by  seeing  that  it  is  so,  and  that  what  it  truly  affirms  \»  in 
formity  with  oonscieace. 

It  is  aitEple  also  to  see  how  the  idea  of  not  being  able  to  rely  on  oi 
faculties  arises  :  bocauaa  we  arguo  from  false  conceptions,  and 
(till  hold  Ihoin  when  tho  ooncluaions  disprove  them.  Men  reason 
from  false  premisses  ;  so,  tho'  reasoning  rightly,  they  come  to  fake  re- 
■uita.  Then,  instead  of  altering  the  premisses,  they  disbelieve  reason, 
and  toy  they  must  not  rely  upon  it,  So  again,  practically  :  in  the  same 
wny,  on  false  conceptions,  we  deduce  practical  plans  and  rules,  which  of 
course  are  found  not  to  succeed  ;  but  still,  instead  of  resigning  the  con- 
ception, we  question  the  powiT  of  practical  deduction  ;  mistrust  whether 
we  oun  know  or  judge  or  have  ground  of  trusting.  We  do  not  recognise 
the  meaning  and  use  of  the  failure,  We  are  la  the  same  dilGculty  about 
ttn:  we  do  not  see  its  meaning  and  use  ;  that  it  is  to  alter  some^ing. 

All  '  knowing  more'  is  reducing  the  unknown  into  the  known ;  finding 
in  it  A  form  of  the  known.  See  how  this  is  the  case  altogether  in  Geo- 
metry [here  is  the  doctrine  of  man  implicitly  knowing  it  all).  Is  it  not 
the  case  in  Science  ?  must  not  all  our  labor  be  to  see  Nature  as  an  in- 
stance (application)  of  our  laws  of  thought  ?  Until  it  is  so  seen  can  it 
bo  said  to  be  known  ?  So  is  not  our  work  in  respect  to  Nature  to  find 
out  how  all  phna  are  instances  of  the  '  known ' ;  i.  e.  of  the  necessities  of 
ihougl^  ?  Thia  is  indeed  what  ia  involved  in  our  doctrine  of  canse  and 
effect,  or  connection  ia  reason. 

[B'ords].  There  must  bo  the  double  signification  of  words,  from  the 
foct  of  that  wh  ia  to  ua  being  different  from  that  wh  ia  :  the  application 
of  them  to  that  wh  ia  to  ua  being  of  course  the  metaphorical  [inasmuch 
as  it  is  an  application  to  that  which  is  not].  Itut  then,  of  course,  that 
wh  ia  to  OS  cornea  always  first  to  us- 

As  before  noticed,  an  inversion  of  tho  order  of  thinga  is  ever  first  to 

as:  effect  before  cause.    [Sue  function  before  nutrition,  e.g.]    Is  nol 

thu  yneation  of  the  physical,  in  truth,  but  an  instance  of  tli,"  '  ~' 
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the  taking  effect  for  cause,  and  the  use  of  hypotheses  accordingly  ? 
Can  wo  not  see  in  this  a  principle  and  a  key  ? 

Is  not  our  notion  of  God  having  made  things  in  a  certain  way,  so 
that  we  may  say  they  are  so  by  His  will,  without  being  able  to  show 
reason  in  it:  as,  e.  g.,  that  God  has  joined  soul  and  body,  and  that  by 
His  will  death  is  the  separation — is  not  this  altogether  a  perversion  of 
thought  ?  Must  not  all  things  be  according  to  the  nature  of  Being,  and 
neoessary  ?  Where  we  cannot  see  this  th(m  wo  cannot  know.  Is  it  not 
ever  unwarrantable,  and^truly  irreligious,  to  think  that  way  ? 

There  is  an  idea  I  have  seen  in  theology  which  seems  of  general  ap- 
plication :  viz.  that  the  assertion  of  'expiation'  as  fact,  and  the  denial  of 
it  as  phn,  are  both  wrong.  It  is  that  we  have  not  distinguished  between 
fact  and  phn  [i.  e.  that  we  have  not  recognized  the  inaccuracy — the 
rightfal  inaccuracy — of  our  sensational  consciousness].  So  there  are  ever 
these  two  errors ;  they  are  another  view  of  the  instinct  and  suppression. 
The  assertion  of  a  material  substratum  as  the  fact,  and  the  denial  of  it 
as  the  phn  (as  Berkeley  did)  are  the  same  two  errors. 

In  reference  to  our  plan  of  subordinating  thought  to  sensation  :  there 
is  here  a  right  thing,  misapplied.  Thought  does  need  to  be  subordinated  ; 
but  it  is  to  conscience,  not  to  sense. 

It  stands  in  the  middle,  as  it  were  ;  in  different  relations  to  the  two. 
As  sense  is  to  thought,  so  is  thought  to  conscience.     But  the  subord- 
ination of  thought  to  sense  is  incompatible  with  its  perfection,  its 
laws  :  the  subordination  to  conscience  gives  it  perfect  development, 
puts  it  to  work. 
But  we  have  been  trying  to  make  thought  conform  both  to  sense  and  to 
conscience.  This  has  been  the  double  perplexity :  liberate  it  from  either, 
and  it  may  work  with  the  other,  perhaps.     Now  if  so,  it  is  clear  it  is 
from  sense  it  is  to  be  liberated.     Only  by  liberation  from  sense  can 
thought  be  truly  conformed  to  the  moral  sense.     Liberate  thought  from 
sense ;  account  for  sense,  instead  of  accepting  it  as  an  authority,  and 
thought  will  agree  wholly  with  conscience. 

This  position  is  merely  the  fundamental  one  of  Science,  that  reason 
must  rule  sense. 

There  is  another  application  here.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  thought  is 
not,  and  shd  not  be,  according  to  sensation  ;  so,  on  the  other,  it  shd  not 
be  according  to  Being ;  or  correspond  with  that  which  15. 

Is   there   not  a    subjective   element  also   in   it ;    less    than  in   the 
sensational  consciousness  [it  sets  aside  a  subjective  from  that]  but 
more  than  is  in  the  moral  sense :  that  at  each  step  there  is  less 
of  the  subjective ;   less  in  thought  than  in  sense,  less  in  conscienco 
than  in  thought  ? 
In  other  words :  as  that  wh  is  to  sensation  is  not  according  to  thought, 
(nor  shd  be)  so  also  that  wh  is — the  absolute — is  not,  nor  shd  be,  accord- 
ing to  thought.     The  former  enables  us  to  understand  the  latter : 
thought  has  its  own  sphere ;  which  is  not  that  of  sensation,  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  of  true  heiiig,  on  the  other.     Thought  gives  neither  that  wh 
is  to  sensation,  nor  that  wh  is :  of  these  we  have  to  think  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  case ;  in  one  is  the  subjective  element  (defect),  in  the 
other  is  the  absence  of  it  (perfection).     Thought  is  between  the  two. 

We  have  said  :  *  that  wh  is  to  sense,  is ;  and  thought  must  conform 
to  it ' ;  taking  that  as  the  basis.     Wo  must  say  instead :  '  that  wh  is  to 
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I  conscience,  it.'    Taking  that  as  the  baeU,  we  must  find  how  the  pha  U 
I   Bocb  ;  i.  e.  how  we  come  to  feel  such  things  as  exiating. 

It  is  not  exactly  true  to  aay  that  we  are  conaoioua  of  things  external 
I  to  ourEolves.  What  we  are  conecioua  of  is,  things  external  to  onr 
bodies  [and  of  the  same  kind  as  our  bodies].  But  then  we  are  also  ob- 
liged to  dtEttngaish  oar  bodies  from  ourselves.  It  does  not  therefore 
follow  from  the  things  we  pereeiye  being  external  to  our  bodies,  that 
they  are  external  to  ouraelves:  the  propoaitions  are  different.  It  might 
even  be  that  these  things  are  in  our  id/,  and  are  therefore  necessarily 
not  ia  our  body,  but  outside  it. 

What  does  this  distinction  of  onr  body  from  our  self  mean  ?  Is  it  a 
feeling  of  the  distinction  of  our  being  from  any  self?  Think,  too,  how 
If  ature  is  one  with  our  body ;  becomes  it.  Docs  it  not  show  the  altruistio 
nature  of  Being  ? 

Looking  back,  one  may  see  why  the  human  mind  has  had  the  sub- 
jects it  has  had  to  discipline  and  prepare  it.  "Why  astronomy,  e.g.; 
why  mathematics,  especially. — 

The  one  teaches  us  to  rcco-snize  the  subjective,  and  in  its  universal 

relation ;  the  other  teaches  us  the  use  of  the  minm. 
— Also  why  it  has  Science;  why  philosophy,  &c. 

It  does  not  want  power  to  think  in  a  new  and  right  way  :  it  is  not 
power  that  is  needed  to  upheave  the  weight  of  sense  and  custom ;  but 
only  not  to  feel  them.     They  are  never  thrown  off  by  power,  but  are 
BB  it  were  slipt  off,  from  a  person  who  does  not  feel  their  weight — whom 
they  do  Dot  impress.     Wd  not  this  be  tho  art :  simply  to  let  thought 
go  free ;  remembering  that  our  impressions  ought  to  be  untrue,  and  that 
what  has  been  thought  must  therefore  want  altering.  Jnst  believe  there 
is  nothing  in  sense  (of  authority)  and  that  we  are  naturally  deceived, 
and  see  how  easy  it  becomes.     It  is  nothing  but  to  let  thought  go  in  the 
most  natural  way;  only  never  hold  fust  to  anything;  never  staij.     The    ^^H 
earth  is  steadfast  because  it  is  ever  moving,  and  poised  on  nothing;        ^^H 
obeying  every  impulse,  evory  attraction  from  star  or  planet,  as  well  u    ^^H 
from  the  sun.     That  ia  why  Its  course  is  so  true  and  certain.  ^^H 

Is  not  a  chief  difference  in  people  [in  respect  to  their  intellectual  re- 
lations] this :  viz.  those  who  are  as  it  were  obliged  to  take  their  feelings 
and  views — what  is  to  their  natural  apprehension,  feeling,  or  asBurance 
— as  being  certainly  true ;  as  the  fact,  and  that  wh  must  be  :  and  those 
who  are  able  to  take  a  point  of  view  as  it  were  outside  themselves ;  and 
conceive  that  the  necessities  of  this  kind  they  are  under  may  depend  on 
something  in  or  about  themselves  (and  may  not  be  so  certainly 
true) ;  and  especially  that  they  may  depend  on  something  wanting  or 
evil  about  themselves.  Ia  not  this  indeed  the  great  and  chief  point :  is 
it  not  to  the  latter  that  people  must  be  brought  ?  Does  not,  in  truth, 
the  very  Gospel  turn  upon  that — in  another  relation — moral,  and  not 
theoretical  ?  And  is  not  this  the  question  :  whether  or  not  we  can  give 
np  self  ? 

Are  not  the  instinctive  view,   and  the   'anticipation,'  respectively 
sensational  and    rational ;   and  each  imperfect  [each,  theretbre,  sap- 
pressed  in  its  turn]  ?     And  the  interpretation,  does  it  not  unite  the 
two  ?  is  it  not  the  union  of  the  sensational  and  rational  into  one  ?    ~ 
_  la  the  imperfection  of  each  the  absence  of  the  other  ?     So  is  inter-  ^ 

^^_  pretation  a  marriage  ?  ^^^H 
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Are  not  the  necessary  and  nniversal  truths  dependent  on  the  law  of 
least  resistance  in  respect  to  thought  ?    Cannot  that  question  receive 
quite  a  new  hearing  through  this  principle  ?    Does  this  *  necessity ' 
mark  the  difference  hetween  a  notion  empirically  acquired,  and  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  least  resistance  in  thought  ?  Of  course  the  mind 
must  have  the  power  of  forming  the  notions  involved  and  of  appreciating 
the  relations,  &c.     So  the  law  of  lea^t  resistance  can  operate  :  this  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  it.     Observe  how  these  *  necessary '  truths  are 
ever  abstract  and  generalized ;  never  particular. 

Do  not  indeed  all  truths  become  necessary  as  thus  generalized ;  i.e.  as 

they  are  brought  within  the  sphere  of  that  law  ? 
May  it  not  be  that  it  is  only  these  *  necessary '  truths  which  depend  on 
that  law  ?  or  is  it  only  a  particular  result  of  its  operation  ?  This  na- 
ture of  thought,  then  (wh  is  a  common  property  to  it  and  all  passive 
'  operation,'  and  not  at  all  dependent  on  our  minds)  is  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  *  pre-disposition  and  pre-formation  of  the  mind,'  which  has 
been  so  argued.     That  phn  is  accounted  for :  for  it  certainly  is  the  phn. 

This  is  what  those  prove  who  have  argued  this  side  [Whewell,  e.  g.]. 

The  two  sides  have  been,  as  in  all  cases,  the  assertion  that  it  is  the  fact, 

and  the  denial  that  it  is  the  phn — ^reconciled  by  the  phn  being  shown 

necessary,  as  the  result  of  other  fact. 

By  the  bye :  the  form  changes,  the  fact  not.     Then,  clearly,  to  feel 

forms  as  realities — to  have  our  life  in  the  formal — is  to   *  be '  in  a 

changing  world :  to  have  life  in  the  fact  is  to  be  in  a  world  unchanging. 
Is  not  indeed  our  twofold  feeling — of  phn  to  be  fact  and  not  to  be 
fact — the  key  to  human  life  ?  That  causes  the  assertion  of  the  phn 
to  be  fact,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  denial  of  it  to  be  phn  on  the  other, 
wh  gives  the  character  to  men  [as  practical  merely  and  as  merely  spec- 
ulative, &c.]  Are  not  the  two  opposite  characters  ever  this  ?  (Platonists 
and  Aristotelians ;  and  here  too  is  the  necessity  for  them  :  this  phn  is 
shown  necessary).  See  it  in  the  two  branches  of  the  Aryan  race :  the 
practical  Western  and  speculative  Eastern — types  of  the  practical  man 
and  the  mystic.  Do  they  not  ignore,  respectively,  the  one  the  neg- 
ative, the  other  the  positive,  meaning  of  the  word  *  phenomenon '  ?  for 
*  phenomenon '  is  a  word  of  admirable  positive  as  well  as  negative  mean- 
ing :  for  while  one  the  one  hand  it  implies  that  it  is  not  itself  the  fact, 
it  means  on  the  other  that  it  is  the  way  in  wh  the  fact  (or  actual)  is 
presented  to  us — the  mode  under  wh  we  have  to  do  with  the  fact.  The 
union  is  to  recognize  it  as  phn,  and  treat  it  so ;  not  for  and  in  itself  as 
if  it  were  the  actual,  nor  neglecting  it,  as  if  there  were  to  it«  any  other 
actual.  We  shd  use  the  phn  as  men  use  gold :  not  for  and  in  itself,  as 
the  miser ;  nor  disregarding  it  as  the  child  or  the  savage  ;  but  as  the 
phi  of  property  and  power.  In  a  word,  the  phn  is  to  be  used.  Is  not 
the  actual  presented  so  to  us,  to  be  usable  for  convenience  and  practice. 
As  men  could  not  directly  deal  with  'estates,'  &c.,  so  we  could  not  di- 
rectly deal  with  the  actual ;  it  is  put  into  this  form  for  us  that  we  may 
use  it.     ('  Make  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness '  ?) 

The  word  '  phenomenon '  means  that  it  is  the  fact,  only  altered  to  ns ; 
affirming  so,  paradoxically,  both  direct  perception  of  a  real  ob- 
ject, and  yet  only  of  a  phn.     It  were  simpler  to  say :  our  per* 
ception  is  altered  by  our  own  state. 
— it  means,  that  under  that  form  we  perceive  the  fSeu^t  [as  the  dootrine 


'matter'  means  that  under  tlie  form  of  each  'thing'  we  perceive  the 
!e] ;  and  so  wo  mast  under  any  other  form  perceive  only  the 
e  fact.     -Tn  the  'eternal  world  '  it  can  be  in  form  only  different — 
— in  altruistic  instead  of  Belf-form.     Might  I  not  thus  embrace  again 
the  idea  of  our  entering  hereafter  the  eternal  world?  and  so  admit 
that  '  we  '  are  not  in  it  now — that  is  our  death  and  evil. 
This  is  truly  the  poeitiviat  doctrine,  and  evidently  bo.     Our  huainesa  is 
with  the  fact  under  that  fonn.     We  are  not  to  turn  aside  after  any  other 
fact  thou  this  ;  there  is  none  more  real ;  and  in  this,  or  sueh  as  this,  it 
must  be  to  us.     If  there  be  in  it  that  wh  ia  not  the  fact — i.  e.  that  wh 
is  not — that  is  from  us  ;  and  by  no  contrivance  of  our  thought  can  we 
get  rid  of  that ;  it  is  the  condition  of  our  present  state.     To  know  more 
we  must  i«  more.     This  is  the  very  doctrine  of  Actualiem,     Supply  to 
^^^  Positivism  the  conscious  qb  well  as  the  implicit  affirmation  of  deadneBS 
^^^un  man,  and  it  is  perfect. 

^^H  In  respect  to  the  Eastern  and  Western  nationa  :  see  how  the  develop- 
^^Haaent  comes  from  the  holding  the  phn  as  fact:  not  from  the  denial — that 
^^Kfl  iK'ccsaary.  but  not  fruitful.  (U  u«t  ih^t  the  mate,  intcllectuiilly  ?) 
^^^K  — As  true  actual  damnation  comes  Irum  asserting  as  fact  the  phn  of 
^^H  evorlusting  mi!<i-ry,  not  from  the  denying  it.  Those  who  hold  the 
^^H  'life  in  Christ'  doctrine  wd  think  it  Gtrujit;e  to  be  classed  in  this  with 
^^H  Hindoo  idealists,  or  even  with  English  ones ;  to  whom  in  some  respects 
^^^m  they  have  great  oppositeness.  Indeed,  is  it  not  pretty  to  see  how 
^^^1  from  that  very  phono menalncss  of  thoii^'lit  which  finds  inteltectaal 
^^^1  idealism  so  repugnant,  the  theological  idealism  is  l>rought  about.  The 
^^H  Bensaous  perception  or  rculiKution  is  bo  vivid  that  it  compels  the 
^^H  thought.  Very  beautiful  wd  it  be  to  troco  these  various  connections 
^^f  of  thought,  and  see  how  oppositcs  are  united,  and  different  things 
^^H      united  to  similar. 

In  Actoalism  we  see  tlie  East  and  West  united  :  the  phn  treated  as  phn 

(not  aamorenoraHless) ;  viz.  West— our  business  is  with  this  physical; 

East — this  (pliysicul)  does  not  exist.     IIow  are  we  to  unite  but  by  the 

non-existence  (the  minus  or  negation)  in  man  ?     And  surely  the  problem 

is  to  unite  tliem.     Both  ui'C  demonstrable  :  one  pmctioully,  the  other 

rationally.     If  we  will  not  mutilate  ourselves  we  must  unite  them ;  i.e. 

r  J       must  euy  -.  '  our  business  is  with  this  physical,  as  phn  '     (the  eternal  is 

^^BQow.)     If  both  were  not  true,  how  came  both  to  have  been  said  ?  How 

^^^giolieh  the  opposition. 

^^BBeo  too  how  each  are  necessary.     The  insensibility  to  and  nou-uppre- 

^^^ciatioD  of  the  phenomenal  is  good  in  order  to  seeing  the  other. 

P  As  among  a  race  of  raisers  one  wd  want  a  person  with  no  feeling  for 

that  for  wh  they  regarded  in  gold  (viz.  their  immediate  gratification  in 

it)  in  order  to  discover  its  true  value  ;  and  would  this  be  by  more  in 

him,  or  by  less  ?     Perhaps  both  :  we  must  remember  that  the  others 

also  can  appreciate  (and  even  better)  its  true  use  when  shown  it; 

that  they  have  not  turned  aside  from  the  other,  but  have  ever  boon 

ignorant  of  it;  and  have  been  taught  to  consider  all  else  as  opart 

hum  thot. 

80,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  development  of  man,  and  even  for  the 

possibility  of  finding  out  the  actual  nature  of  the  world,  that  value  and 

Kvpprcciation  for  the  phenomenal  must  bo.     It  is  the  scope  of  love  and 
cndness  and  sclf-sactificc ;  and  especially  by  it  science  arises  :  viz.  from 
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desire  of  phenomenal  advantages ;  or  at  least  it  has  a  necessary  stim- 
ulus in  this  :  and  by  Science  alone  is  possible  the  perception  of  the 
actual  nature  and  value  of  the  world.     By  it  is  revealed  the  fact. 

How  much  good  there  is :  even  in  the  most  selfish  a  feeling  of  the 
necssity  of  deliverance  from  self ;  and  in  those  who  feel  otherwise,  how 
much  loving  regard  in  that  wh  they  feel.  See  too  the  complementary 
character  of  the  goodness.  The  self  being  so  bad  causes  the  feeling  of 
the  necessity  of  a  better  than  it ;  and  where  this  feeling  is  not,  therer 
is  the  love,  as  it  were,  in  the  self.  [Is  there  always  either  a  phenom- 
enal or  an  actual  love  ?]  The  self  truly  is  bad ;  but  that  which  is  not 
self  also  is  here. 

Hamilton's  *  Contradictories '  are  good ;  as  showing  how,  because  a 
thing  must  be  thought^  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  believed.  Now  is  not 
the  law  here  :  if  it  be  clearly  so  in  one  case,  is  it  not  because  it  is  so  in 
all  P  So  this  law  is  not  a  curious  or  exceptional  thing :  is  it  not  the 
nature  of  thought,  only  here  shown  clearly  as  it  is  ? — the  nature 
of  thought  being  obscured  in  other  cases,  not  perceived  as  it  is. 
Is  there  not  here  an  indication  of  a  deep  union  ?  This  obscuring 
of  the  nature  of  thought  in  the  most  familiar  relations,  is  it  not  one 
with  that  of  motion  in  terrestrial  physics,  and  of  chemicity  in  inorganic 
bodies  ? 

In  respect  to  the  physical,  the  less  is  naturally  before  the  more ;  the 
negative  before  the  positive  (it  must  be  so  in  respect  to  everything 
that  begins ;  i.  e.  to  the  relative)  :  but  observe  what  this  shows  with 
respect  to  it.  This  cannot  be  the  case  with  respect  to  Being — to  that 
which  is. 
So  is  the  nature  of  this  law  of  thought  indicated ;  and  that  *  phn '  of  the 
obscuration  of  the  nature  of  motion  accounted  for. 

The  attaining  true  and  simple  views  of  anything  is  merely  leaving 
out  that  wh  we  put  into  the  phna — the  self-elements  we  introduce  for 
our  way  of  regarding  them.     It  is  only  seeing  them  simpljf ;  in  fact,  it 
is  seeing  them  altruistically.     *  Altruistic,'  we  may  see  thus,  means 
only  true — as  the  fact  is,  not  falsified. 

— And  of  course,  a  not-altruisticness,  a  self-element  in  heingy  is  just 
as  much  wrong,  just  as  much  a  perversion,  as  in  thought. 
The  self- true  is  the  false ;  this  is  the  definition  of  *  false  * :  there  cannot 
be  any  without  the  self.     There  ia  no  false,  nor  can  be ;  it  exists  only 
in  a  'mind,'  i.  e.  in  the  self.     The  false  is  only  through  and  by  *self.* 
There  is  no  false  in  Nature,  of  course ;  i.  e.  no  self-true ;  only  what 
is  true,  i.  e.  altruist-true.     So  is  it  not  also  there  is  no  not-being ;  no 
self-being ;  only  being,  i.  e.  altruist-being.     Self-being  is  only  to  and 
by  self;  i.  e.  it  is  to  consciousness  only,  or  feeling;  as  'false'  is.    Do 
I  not  come  again  to  the  point  that  only  man's  consciousness  is  wrong  ? 
So  is  it  not  with  all  *  negation  ' :  it  is  only  to  and  from  self.     There  is 
none  (in  Nature).     And  surely  we  may  say  the  same  of  evil :  it  is  only 
by  *  self.' 

I  was  noticing  how  philosophical  mysteries  seem  to  be  riddles  or  puz- 
zles ;  how  continually  when  we  find  out  a  thing  we  see  that  it  was  im- 
plicitly contained  in  what  we  knew  before.  But  indeed,  is  not  this  a 
*  law,'  and  necessarily  so  :  must  we  not  implicitlif  know  all  that  we  can 
ever  find  out  ?  i.  e.  of  *  principle '  or  fact  (as  distinguished  from  forma). 
Is  it  not  the  forms  that  have  to  be  learnt  from  experience ;  the  fact 


lieing  necessariij  one,  and  implicitly  knovn :  i.  e.  if  anytliiDg  be  knowD. 

We  perceive  phna,  of  couree,  as  such ;  but  in  order  to  understand 

tbem  it  is  necessary  to  see  them  as  inatanees  of  a  known  fact. 

What  we  have  to  do  in  respect  to  every  opinion  that  has  been  be- 
lieTed  is  to  show  it  necessary,  to  account  for  it.    For  there  seems  a  par- 
allel in  the  mental  to  the  ri'lation  between  phn  and  fact,  and  a  very  in- 
teresting one.     Is  not  every  false  opinion  (truly  believed)  the  pkn  of 
BOme  truth  ?  the  tmth  is  that  wh  makes  the  error  to  be  believed.     For 
rfust  not  everything  wh  is  not,  hnt  is  felt  to  be,  be  the  phn  of  some- 
thing that  ill  i.  e.  something  must  make  men  I'cel  that.    So  every  error 
(wh  is  believed,  i.  e.  felt  to  be  true)  is  the  phn  of  some  truth — it  is  the 
way  in  wh  the  tmth  is  felt  by  men.     [And  see :  it  is  by  defect  in  them ; 
sn  error  wh  is  not  true  at  all  is  felt  as  true].     And  so  all  errors  must 
be  treated.     Will  not  this  relation  of  fact  and  phn  in  the  intellectual 
world  enable  us  better  to  see  it  in  the  aclaal  ?  may  not  its  nature  and 
relation  be  better  seen  so  ? 

Are  not  errors  complementary  oppositesf  and  is  not  here  the  reason 
of  that  instinct  and  suppression,  and  interpretation  in  union  ?     Is  it 
not  the  ease  that  Being  is  the  union  of  oppoaitea  to  thought,  because 
this  is  the  nature  of  thought  itself? 

Does  not  Oeniui  come  under  that  law  of  negative  occasion  ?     It  is 
Burely  a  direction  of  less  resistance,  applied :  the  operation  is  by  an  ah- 
lenee — the  positive  cause  then  being  the  spirit  of  liumanity.  So  one  can 
see,  that  in  the  nature  of  the  ease  what  ia  is  wanted  in  Genius  is   a 
negation. 
L     Think  how  Genius  is  not  neceasarilj  individually  aelf-denjing;  thisia 
Woften  more  in  Talent.     Talent  especially  perhaps  demands  the  coating 
"oat  of  the  individual  self  [for  observation,  &c.]     In  Genius,  may  it  not 
'   be  that  the  individual  self  should  be  asserted,  rather?  is  not  this  the 
power  ?  but  in  it  tbe  univcTsal  self  is  denied  and  cast  out :  it  is  the  neg- 
ation of  the  self  of  tbe  race.  Do  we  see  here  the  oppositeness  of  '  race ' 
and  '  individual '  respectively  ?     So  the  '  individual '  is  negation  to  that. 
lathe  'individual' by  negation? 

Then  ia  not  tbe  connection  of  good  with  self-sacrifice  (i.  e.  negation 
of  self)  a  connection  as  with  occasion,  rather  than  raime  ?  This  casting 
out  the  self  not  being  the  positive  cause,  but  the  (negative)  occasion. 
The  action  ia  Divine. 

But  when  the  self  is  cast  out,    God  entern ;  like  tbe  wind.     Is  this 

why,  in  the  phenomenal,  there  can  be  no  vacuum  ?  is  not  tbat  eiaotly 

a,  '  negative  occasion '?     Do  we  here  indeed  get  deeper  towards  those 

phenomenal  laws? 
Bo  must  life  be  by  the  casting  out  of  self  because  of  this  '  actual '  law  ? 

Buckle's  view  of  the  '  degeneration '  (degradation  and  iniirmity)  of 
theology,  war,  &c,,  viz.  by  the  drawing  off  of  the  most  powerful  tnteU 
lectA  t^  other  pursuits  (science,  or  politics) — is  it  not  truly  parallel  to 
physical  degmdalion  F  i.  e.  of  prior  forms  of  organism  cone urreully  with 
the  development  of  higher? — such  as  Hugh  Miller  refers  to. 

iAnd  see  bow  prettily  this  is  ehown  in  tlic  fcetus ;  in  the  wasting  and 
sinking  into  a  permanently  lower  form  of  one  organ  as  others  arise; 
and  tlieee  continue  in  the  animal'a  life :  are  constantly  reproduced. — ■ 
Is  it  not  with  man  aa  with  the  lower  animals  ? 
Can  tbe  piiytiaai  here  be  interpreted  through  the  mental  ?  which  surel/ 
tfl  belter  observe. 
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Is  not  all  new  thought  ^i.  e.  its  springing  up  into  new  forms)  bj  <  neg- 
atiye  occasion '  ? — the  positive  cause  being  the  general  and  constant  act- 
iyitj  of  the  human  mind.  Is  it  not  by  the  removal  of  some  resistance  p 
rWas  Bacon  so  ?1  And  will  not  this  same  idea  also  apply  to  physical 
oeTelopment,  ana  the  passing  of  organic  life  into  new  (and  higher) 
forms  ?  How  does  this  agree  with  the  view  of  development  from  imion 
of  two,  and  from  resistance  or  limit  ? 

—Must  this  *  limit '  be  viewed  as  a  mode  of  the  '  negative  occasion '? 
manifestly,  it  cannot  be  the  positive  cause.    Is  not  *  limit '  essentially 
a  negative  idea  ?    Is  there  not  *  resistance  '  too,  wh  is  the  same  thing  ? 
thus  then,  ^ least  resistance'  wd  be  least  limit,  or  least  negation ;  i.e. 
it  wd  be  *  absence  of  a  negation.'     This  indeed  is  merely  a  plus ;  and 
so  it  wd  make  the  existence  of  things  depend  upon  a  plus  (appearing 
to  us  as  an  absence,  because  of  our  regarding  a  minus  as  a  plus).    We 
have  seen  before  that  absence  of  the  physical  might  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  the  presence  or  action  of  the  actual.     80  wd  it  not  be  that 
the  action  of  the  spiritual  slid  be  to  us  as  the  absence  or  negation  of 
the  physical  ? 
This  wants  pursuing.     There  seems,  perhaps,  an  inverse  relation  here : 
'extension'  from  least  resistance — absence  of  limit:  development  from 
limit — absence  in  another  sense.     Development  from  a  primary  minus ; 
extension  (in  morphology)  from  minus  of  a  minus  ? 

That  denial  of  the  true  on  account  of  the  false  (i.  e.  the  defective- 
ness) is  a  great  principle  :  it  is  universal.    Idealism  is  an  instance  (ex- 
istence denied  on  account  of  the  false  property  of  inertness) :  it  is  the 
history  of  man  too.     But  then,  wht/  is  it  necessary  ?  how  involved  in 
*  Being '  f  of  what  law  is  it  an  instance  ? 

Men  have  believed,  and  may  believe,  am/thing.    The  reason  is  because 
they  believe  what  they  think ;  and  they  must  and  ought  to  think  *  any- 
thing.'   This  is  the  nature  and  riglitness  of  thought :  they  have  not  dis- 
tinguished believing  and  thinking.     In  fact,  by  the  monstrosities  of 
'belief  the  nature  of  thought  might  be  demonstrated.  All  this  is  right 
of  thought. 
May  wo  not  thus  understand,  in  part,  how  God  may  regard  sin  ?  May 
He  not  see  how  a  right  must  become  wrong,  and  why  it  is,  and  have 
patience  ? 
Is  there  not  here  a  justification  and  sanction  of  all  philosophy  ?     Men 
are  not  wrong  in  thinking,  only  in  believing :  in  not  understanding  that 
that  defect  of  man's  wh  determines  his  relation  to  the  phenomenal,  makes 
him  feel  it  real ;  and  so  think  what  is  true  to  thought  is  *  really '  true. 
May  it  not  be  that  thought  slid  be  true  to  the  phenomenal ;  but  this 
is  not  being  true  to  any  fact :  not  being  a  subject  for  beliefs  wh  shd 
be  in  existence.     And  it  has  this  farther  consequence-*which  however 
is  an  axiom — if  thought  shd  be  true  to  phna,  yet  at  the  same  time  is 
to  be  only  according  to  its  own  laws,  then  it  must  be  that  the  phn  is 
according  to  the  laws  of  thought.     This  is,  of  course,  true ;  it  must 
be  determined  by  them— i.  e.  its  modes  and  forms  and  laws.     Neces- 
sarily it  can  be  no  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  it  is  phn. 

Is  the  idea  of  impressions  on  the  mother's  mind  as  the  cause  of 
deformities  in  the  child,  now  suppressed  for  restoration  ?  Is  this  so  with 
astrology  also  ?  Is  it  that  all  affects  what  man  is :  or  the  other  way — 
that  the  whole  phenomenal  is  determined  by  what  man  is^  and  thi&  a.Uo 
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determmes  the  individual  ?  Is  there  so  a  Unit  ?  "WTiat  then  are  witch' 
craft  and  ptiseesaion  f  Think  of  the  identity  of  organic  and  inorganic 
chemicitj  eappresscd  for  restoration,  and  the  restoration  in  this  case  by 
an  inversion,  a  starting  from  an  ojiposite  point  [taking  the  most  and  in- 
terpreting by  a  minna].  Is  here  a  law :  is  restoratinn  ever  an  'inversion' 
thus,  and  interpretation  by  a  rainua ;  instead  of  holding  to  the  least,  and 
and  inventing  something  added  ? 

How  painail  it  is  to  an  ignorant  person  to  have  hia  aaaurances  quest- 
ioned.  An  instructed  one  is  different;  he  freely  admits  all  such 
qneations,  simply  because  he  knows  more,  and  sres  that  it  is  not  scep- 
ticism and  uncertainty,  but  only  progress  towards  truth.  Kow  is  not 
this  the  explanation  of  man's  feeling  about  'eternal  matter'?  It  is 
only  ignorance.  Men  are  so  annoyed  and  angry  when  doubted,  only 
through  want  of  information. 

Is  here  the  law  respecting  that  suppression :  of  all  mniusts,  existence 
must  be  denied;  but  then  they  must  be  restored  as  miniLses.  Or  again, 
while  holding  the  minus  as  plus,  is  it  not  necessary  to  deny  the  existence 
of  the  true  ploa  ?  then,  in  the  recognition  of  minus  n,i  minus  that  is  re- 
stored. So  the  recognition  of  the  minus,  as  such,  wd  seem  to  be  the  es- 
sence of  restoration.  [See  here  Actualism  as  an  instance:  it  centres, 
on  the  recognition  of  the  srif  as  minus]. 

In  respect  to  Life,  I  first  took  that  wh  was  matter  of  detail  as  if  it 
were  the  general :  viz.  the  resistance  causing  continuous  vibration ;  as  if 
it  were  by  resistance,  in  general,  the  eontinuons  character  were  produced,, 
instead  of  this  being  only  a  particular  case ;  and  in  fact  the  non-continuotca 
character  being  due  to  resistance.  But  is  there  not  a  general  principle!' 
here :  viz,  how  the  detail  may  be  opposite  to  the  general  T  Is  there  no| 
here  a  secret  of  part  of  tho  difficulty  of  knowing  Kature  ?  May  we  not 
thus  inductively  get  hold  of  laws  to  wh  we  give  a  false  generality  T  811 
must  we  ever  correct  induction  by  reason  ;  i.  e,  in  relation  to  all 
details. 

As  here,  e.  g.,  resistance  causing  continuonsnetts :  it  cannot  be  a  geD'>, 
eral  law.     We  must  in  all  cases  account  for  the  details. 

It  is  curious  also  to  see  how  resistance  to  that  in  which  there 
eistanco  restores  the  primary.     But  this  is  negation  of  negation,  minus 
of  minus :  it  ought  to  be  so ;  it  is  simply  preventing  (abstracting)  thut 
wh  prevents  continuance  of  the  motion.  Surely  there  is  a  law  hero.  So 
by  negation  of  the  negation  (the  self)  in  ns,  is  not  divine  life  restored; 
even  caused  to  be  ?     By  the  negation  is  the  creature ;  by  negation  of 
that  negation  is  that  '  Life.'    So  organic  life  is  throngh  inorganic  chem- 
icity ;    through  the  negation   (resisted)  ;  it  is  by  negation  of  that 
negation.     So  our  life  is  through  self  by   a  ncg.ition,  but  it  is  by  the 
negation  of  it  (by  resistance  or  control).     Thus  returns  all  that  moral 
bearing. 

So  have  we  not  here  a  great  principle ;  Life  is  the  primary 
the  individual,  in  the  creature  (wh  is  by  negation),     then  it  is  by  neg- 
ation of  negation  :  it  is  affirmation  through  two  negatives.  It  is  in  self- 
sucri&ce :  not  never  having  or  being  self,   but  through  renouncing  and 
casting  it  out. 

But  trace  tho  bcuriugs  tn   other  departments  too    of  this    double 
negation,  for  positive. 
Thus  too,  surely,   only  through  the  negation  of  continuous  sctioa 


I 
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inorganic  chemicitv,  could  organic  life  be.  As  creatnre-life  coold  be  onlj 
through  the  negation  of  Being  in  the  self  [or  negation  of  the  eternal, 
i.  e.  unchanging  Being  in  it :  is  not  this  closer  and  ftiU  of  meaning  ?] 
And  does  not  chemicity  (inorganic)  thus  represent '  self'  ?   See  the  'at- 
traction,'  &c. ;  and  is  not  organic  life  the  casting  out  of  self? 

In  respect  to  chemicity,  scientifically,  may  it  not  be  that  it,  as  such, 
arises  from  and  consists  in  that  resistance  to  the  continuousness  of  (mo- 
lecular) actions  wh  renders  them  not  continuous.  Is  not  its  character 
found  in  this  ?  The  forces  (light,  electricity,  &c.)  are  vibratile,  i.  e. 
continuous.  Now  when  these  are  resisted,  so  as  not  to  be  continuous, 
we  hare  chemicity  ;  changes  of  the  relations  of  the  molecules  and  other 
forces  ?  This  seems  to  be  an  approximation.  Might  it  notbe  thus  an 
account  of  changes  of  composition  ? 

How  it  is  our  nature  to  perceive  things  so  disproportionately  by  our 
relations  [of  neamesSf  e.  g. ;  see  the  earth  and  stars]  ;  and  how  it  is 
right  of  us  to  think  accordingly  until  we  have  learnt  otherwise.     We 
ought  to  think  wrongly ;  it  is  our  design,  until  our  false  natural  im- 
pressions (evidently  intended  to  be  false :  man  was  meant  to  think 
fiEdsely  at  first)  arc  corrected  by  knowledge,  and  by  the  time  and  labor 
it  demands. 

This  is  my  starting-point :  that  we  are  in  a  self-state,  to  wh  it  belongs 
to  have  a  false  consciousness.  It  is  the  rightness  of  that  state  [as  in  re- 
spect to  other  cases  :  it  is  the  rightness  of  a  man  in  the  state  of  looking 
through  a  telescope  to  see  things  relatively  larger]  From  this  we 
can  proceed ;  the  principles  are  evident. 

Thoughtf  as  being  in  least  resistance,  is  another  example  of  positive 
cause— negative  occasion.     Can  we  not  well  trace  it  here :  how  our 
thought  does  depend  on  *  occasion '  thus ;  how  an  occasion  is  a  negatioB, 
i.  e.  with  a  positive  existing. 

Thus,  because  the  work  of  Genius  is  thro'  negative  occajsion,  and  the 
effort  is  expended  in  permitting,  the  result  is  so  much  more  in  proportion 
-—as  in  all  results  of  negative  occasion,  of  stimulus. 

But  consider  how  the  force  must  (as  positive,  or  as  cause)  produce 

some  effect ;  wh  again  may  operate  as  negative  occasion,  by  disturbing 

an  equilibrium. 
So  the  work  of  Genius  is  truly  an  effect  produced  by  Nature — 

Thus  all  machinery  is  this :  an  effect  so  much  greater  than  the  human 

effort ;  because  that  is  used  in  this  way  of  permitting,  and  providing 

channel  or  form, 
•—and  not  by  the  man  (the  self.)  Shd  not  one  truly  say  it  is  the  work 
of  the  man  (Nature  in  the  man)  not  of  the  self:  is  not  this  the  true 
contrast  ?  [(Genius  the  man- work ;  talent  the  self- work].  Always  bj 
applying  *  negative  occasion '  we  bring  the  powers  of  Nature  into  plaj, 
and  wo^  by  them.  Thus  the  work  of  Genius  is  truly  the  work  of  Na- 
ture, only  <  determined '  by  the  self.     [Is  it  thus  God  sees  all  ?] 

As  for  the  <  line  of  greatest  force,'  is  not  that  a  matter  not  of  principle 
80  much  as  of  detail :  and  in  truth,  does  it  not  ever  depend  upon  some 
previous  line  of  least  resistance?  Is  it  not  but  the  converse  of  this : 
the  former,  otherwise  viewed,  is  the  latter ;  but  is  Dot  the  former  view 
rightly  the  first  ?  It  is  striking  if  force  be  truly  negation ;  that  law  of 
greatest  force  is  but  that  of  greatest  negation,  wh  is  the  same  as^  least 
resistance  (L  e.  least  Being).  The  phenomenal  greatest  force  is  tha 
aotoal '  greatest  want.' 


Caa  I  acquire  the  art  of  eeeiog  beforehand  irhat  has  to  bo  added  to 

my  views — of  recogniKing  in  '  objections/  &o.,  what  is  suppressed,  and 
what  needs  to  be  Justifiod  and  embraced.  As,  c.  g.,  I  see  how  tbo  in- 
atinot  of  estomal  negation  was  suppressed;  and  that  tbo  'identity' 
philosophy  needed  to  be  justified. 

Is  not  the  '  norm '  for  thinking,  this ;  to  lay  aside  crcry  other  con* 
eiderution  but  the  thought,  oud  its  laws.  Just  as,  in  experimenting  : 
carefully  put  naidc  everything  that  could  interfere  with  tho  particular 
operation.  We  do  not  want  things  as  in  Nuture,  but  in  one  particular 
lelation.  Then  test  the  result ;  sec  if  it  accounts  for  what  is  in  Nature. 
^^^  80  the  ancients  were  not  wrong  in  speculating,  but  in  not  testing.  ^^^ 

^^L  Wc  indeed  rather  in  that  respect  arc  anli-Caconian :  wo  do  not  ei^^^H 

^^B  periment  in  thought,  but  are  content  with  loose  ideas,  and  do  not  tesL^^H 

^^B       Doing  this,  -wo  may  alfirm  positively  and  with  certainty  '  that  is  true  t»^^H 
^"        thought":  just  as  the  man  of  science  eays,  with  equal  certainty:  '  thi^^^H 
is  true  to  sense.'     In  neither  case  is  anything  more  wanted,  or  appr»^^^| 
priate.     All  we  want  of  the  thinker  is  what  is  trnc  to  thought ;  oa    ^^^H 
of  the  physical  experimenter  what  is  trne  to  sense.      They  are  botb^^^f 
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indeed,  experimenters ;  i.  c.  from  them  wo  want  to  know  whnt  to  think, 
given  the  premises.  Each  has  its  sphere,  each  its  uses ;  each  shd  keep 
free  from  the  absolute  and  from  each  other :  hut  both  havo  erred ;  Sci- 
ence bas  intruded  into  the  thought- sphere,  and  vice  versa.  Tho  sphero 
of  the  absolute  is  that  of  religion,  or  Life;  not  of  philosophy. 

As  to  the  use  of  philosophy,  in  this  sense,  of  thai  there  is  Utile  doubt. 
What  to  think  is  of  all  questions  the  moat  practical.  What  we  think 
determines  most  of  all  what  we  do.  Science  and  philosophy  have  been 
too  much  niiiccd  :  should  they  not  be  separated,  to  be  vnljied  ?  Science 
regarding  only  what  is  to  sense ;  philosophy  only  what  is  to  thought — 
hut  t«  be  one. 

One  wd  like  to  tbink  why  the  world  must  be  such  as  it  is  to  us — why 
il  must  therefore  consist  of  such  elements,  &c.  But  clearly  vo  cannot 
answer  this.  "We  must  know  first  the  relation  of  the  world  to  the  uni- 
Terse  ;  we  do  not  even  know  what.  Kow  here  we  see  a  justification  of 
the  doctrine  of  knowing  the  liniits  of  our  own  powers,  llow  good  it  is 
to  see  what  wo  have  the  means  of  determining :  it  is  a  right  idea,  only 
wrongly  applied.  Surely  Bacon's  philosophy  is  simply  this  :  that  befora 
we  can  form  a  right  opinion  en  any  subject  we  mast  have  the  necessary 
materials. 

Surely  the  art  of  thinking  is  to  a  great  extent  that  of  changing  tha 
formoi  ourconceptions,  as  the  mathematician  does  of  quanlities;  keeping 
them  the  same,  but  making  tho  form  what  is  suitable  or  available :  as  ia 
algebra  the  contrivance  is  to  put  the  same  quantity  (unchanged)  into 
whatever  forms  are  wanted  for  the  work,  [So,  e.  g.,  the  law  of  least 
resistance  is  the  law  of  greatest  want :  with  that  wo  can  work].  An3 
is  not  this  Kature ;  is  it  not  that  very  law  of  least  resistance  itself?— 
tha  fact  ever  tho  same,  but  assuming  any  and  every  form,  according  t« 
the  circumstances.  Nay,  do  wo  almost  get  a  glimpse  hero  of  the  reaton 
there  is  that  infinitude  of  form  in  the  oniverse — the  ever-changing,  but 
ever  one  ?  Can  this  mental  life  reveal  to  ns  tho  actual  life  ?  Is  it  that 
Ood  as  aliruUt  must  be  so — must  bo  tfiut  Creator? 

Can  it  bo  that  forma  of  eonacious  Iteing  change  (aa  of  usoonscioos) 

but  not  the  conscious  become  unconscious  ?     Tbeee  are  not  two  formji 

of  one,  then ;   tbey  are  Being  and  phn. 
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Is  ndt  the  most  ftital  thing  to  thought  that  making  np  onr  minds  and 
being  content  to  see  things  in  a  certain  way ;  that  certain  things  are 
mysteries,  and  we  must  put  up  with  them^  and  think  of  thorn  in  a  cer* 
tain  manner  ;  must  exercise /at7A  ? — And  how  much  there  is  to  he  seen 
by  simply  opening  our  eyes  or  minds,  to  see,  or  rather  admit,  the  plain 
facts  of  the  world — laying  aside  the  bias  instilled  by  the  so-called 
theology ;  viz.  that  which  makes  us  persist  in  holding  the  world  to  be 
good,  i.  e.  a  self-good,  or  one  according  to  our  view — 

— e.  g.  the  radical  evilncss  of  the  self-feeling ;  and  how,  in  so  many 

respects  the  world  is  evidently  made  to  go  badly,  and  must  do  so. 

Not  to  say  that  that  which  is  is  necessary ;  and  that  it  was  evidently 

necessary  the  world  shd  go  badly  because  it  has  done  so. 
So  getting  rid  of  the  idea  that  we  must  (for  God's  sake)  find  this  world 
good  (i.  e.  good  to  self — a  view  the  New  Testament  clearly  sets  aside) 
—how  freely  one  can  see.     One  is  not  afraid  to  see  inherent  badness  in 
it ;  because  knowing  that  badness  is  the  true  goodness. 

This  question  as  to  the  limits  of  thought  has  become  a  source  of  great 
perplexity,  and  one  most  needless  to  continue.     What  we  want  is  the 
right  way  of  thinking  about  things,  and  this  must  be  attainable.     We 
do  not  want  to  think  the  essence  of  things,  if  it  be  unattainable ;  1)ut 
there  must  be  a  right  way  of  thinking  of  them,  and  one  demonstrably 
right,  surely.     To  tell  us  to  abstain  merely,  and  so  on,  as  is  done  now« 
is  not  to  give  legitimate  satisfaction.     We  have  a  right  to  prosecute  our 
enqairies  to  that  point — which  was  truly  the  point  always  aimed  at, 
whether  rightly  expressed  or  not — of  finding  the  right  way  of  thinking 
about  these  things ;  i.  e.  in  truth,  about  all  things  of  wh  man  does  or 
can  or  ever  did  think.     We  do  not  want  to  conceive  the  inconceivable ; 
we  are  quite  willing  to  admit  all  that  if  it  be  proved ;  but  only  to  go  on 
until  we  have  found  in  what  way  we  ought  to  think  of  all  things.     It 
is  the  nature  of  the  intellect ;  to  deny  this  is  simply  to  deny  its  being. 
And  indeed  Hamilton  does  partly  concede  this,  and  endeavours,  in  a 
fashion,  to  fulfil  it ;  but  he  was  so  intent  upon  establishing  that  incon- 
ceivableness  of  the  existing,  that  practically  he  turned  aside  and  left 
the  other  (wh  is  the  positive,  and  the  truly  important)  unpursued.  For 
it  is  manifest,  that  however  valuable  and  important  it  may  be  to  prove 
the  existing  inconceivable,  it  has  only  a  negative  value. 

How  difficult  itwd  be  for  a  person  to  find  out  subjective  alteration  if 
ail  participated ;  what  a  long  course  of  observation  and  reasoning  would 
be  necessary.      Now  this  is  the  very  sum  and  essence  of  metaphysics. 
With  regard  to  space  and  time :  how  we  hold  some  things  to  be  in  time 
and  others  not ;  and  these  oo-exist,  &o.    There  is  no  difficulty  here,  but 
we  have  no  ground  for  holding  anything  to  be  so  except  man ;  he  alone  so 
would  be  enough,  and  necessarily  wd  introduce  it  into  all :  and  the  eo« 
existing  of  that  which  is  in  time  with  that  wh  is  not,  is  granted.  *  But 
then,  how  can  man  be  in  space  and  time  unless  there  are  these,  apart 
from  him,  for  him  to  be  in  ?  '     Here  is  a  curious  result  of  the  use  of 
words.     Is  not  a  blind  man  ^  in  darkness  '  ?  yet  we  do  not  ask :  *  how  - 
can  he  be,  unless  there  is  darkness,  apart  from  him,  for  him  to  be  inV 
The  fact  is,  time  and  space  are  not  existences,  they  are  modes  merely; 
just  the  very  things  that  may  be  subjective,  and  only  so.    Time  is  bttl 
sequence,  and  space  similarly :  they  are  in  truth  negative  conditions. 
They  only  exist  oving  to  man's  defect :  perCsct  him,  and  h.^  >&  Vbw  ^^ 
eternal  and  spiritual  at  once. 
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DwB  not  the  etereoscope  give  us  our  experience  backwards,  aa  it  * 
and  so  explain  it  i 

About  the  braLa  and  the  mind.  Is  it  thus  : — we  are  conacioos  of  tnai, 
M  mind,  vh  we  perceiye  (extcmalljl  aa  brain.  60  the  failing  conBciona- 
ness  goes  with  the  decaying  brain:  it  is  all  right  so.  [Indeed,  is  not 
this  exactly  the  idea  of  the  world  as  eel/a?]  Now  of  courie  our  con- 
sciousness is  truest,  it  is  our  estemal  perception  that  is  altered.  Here 
is  that  problem  of  brain  and  mind :  why  do  we  perceive  (externally)  as 
matter,  thatwh  is  conscious  to  self?  (Then  how  explain  the  difference  of 
the  dead  and  living ;  and  the  iuKtinct  of  consciousness  remaining  after 
death,  Sc).  This  is  not  complete,  but  it  seems  to  look  the  right  way. 
See  how  the  brain  becontes  otlier  part  of  Sature.  Is  here  tne  pantheist 
idea  justified,  and  trunsmigration  T  Thus,  is  the  brain  the  phn  of 
the  mind  ?  So,  is  the  body,  then,  the  phn  of  the  total  of  that  which 
we  are  conscious  of?  So  our  knowledge  of  the  world  ia  phenomenally 
the  becoming  of  the  elements  of  the  world  part  of  the  brain,  &c.     (As 

Dr. '  remarked  :  we  know  oxygen,  hydrogen,  &c.,  because  they  are 

in  us).  80  one  identifies  brain  and  mind ;  one  is  the  phn  of  the  other. 
And  yet  it  is  right  that  it  is  denied  that  the  mind  is  the  brain  ;  just  so 
the  moon  it  not  that  disc ;  but  there  is  not  a  moon  besides  the  disc — so 
there  is  not  a  mind  besides  the  brain.  That  idea,  of  the  spiritual  being 
the  physical  to  us,  is  a  perfect  reconciliation  here,  '~ 

Bo  the  individual  consciousness  is  seen  phenomenally  in  the  individnl 

■wholeness — the  individuality  of  the  brain. 
It  is  not  the  brain  wh  thinks ;  but  that  wh  thinks  is  brain  to  our  per»^ 
ception.     H€re  is  a  new  light,  perhaps,  both  tor  the  examination  of  ths 
brain  and  for  the  nature  of  thought.     Observe,  how  only  by  observation 
of  others  could  we  have  found  out  that  wc  had  brains  at  all.     Our  brain 
oould  never  be  a  brain  lo  us. 

These  are  the  opposites  in  opiuion  : — one  ia  affirming  something  that 
is  not;  the  other  is  deuyiug  something  that  is  ;  [e.  g,,  the  theist  affirms 
a  aelf-God ;  the  atheist  denies  an  actual  God].  So  it  is  a  matter  of  mode 
or  quality,  of  course ;  one  can  see  how  this  must  be. 

What  perverts  our  way  of  thinking,  again,  is  the  feeling  and  assump- 
tion that  we  know:  e.g.,  in  the  instance  of  motion  making  us  per- 
ceive light — the  facts  are  simply  we  have  consciousness,  and  have  ne> 
cessarily  inferred  a  certain  thing:  loAi/  have  we  inferred  it?  Now  what 
perverts  this  question  into  '  how  does  motion  cause  us  to  perceive  light  ?' 
Exactly  the  self:  we  feel  sure,  sure  that  we  know  ;  that  our  impression 
roust  be  authoritative.  It  is  the  self  here  puts  us  wrong ;  interferes 
with  the  '  natural '  order.  We  can  see  at  once  that  the  former — why  ' 
have  we  inferred  motion? — is  the  simple  and  natural;  we  should  see  it 
in  respect  to  any  other  than  ourselves :  it  is  its  being  '  ourselves '  that 
perverts. 

As  the  good  in  thinking  is  the  thinking  simply  what  ought  to  be 
thought,  without  regard  to  anything  else,  so  is  not  the  gaod  in  'doing* 
the  same,  vii.  exact  justice — just  what  ought  to  be  done  without  regard 
to  oircum stances.  Are  they  not  parallel  ?  Is  not  here  the  reason  why 
that  thinking  is  good  ?  Uny  it  be  that  these  are  truly  the  same  thing 
in  different  aspects:  that  the  right  thinking  in  one  Being  is  truly  right 
doing  in  another:  i.  e.  another's  right-doing  so  felt? 

Truth  is  learned  from  facts,  not  directly,  or  because  obseivatioD  nfij 
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faotSy  as  Buoh,  gives  it ;  observation  of  facts  is  the  basis  and  source  of 
all  error  likewise — ^but  only  because  by  such  observation  alone  comes 
any  true  increase  of  knowledge  or  thought  at  all,  true  or  false.     Ob- 
servation of  facts  ends  in  truth  only  because  by  it  there  is  increase,  and 
truth  must  come  at  last ;  but  first  it  produces  error.     There  is  a  great 
mistake  here.     Truth  comes  by  continued  observation  of  facts  only  be- 
cause the  error  that  thus  first  arises  becomes  (by  increasing  observation) 
impossible  and  incredible,  and  must  right  itself.     (The  whole  thing  is 
seen  in  the  Ptolemaic  and  Gopernican  astronomy). 

Mere  speculation  without  observation  does  not  lead  to  truth,  only  be- 
cause it  does  not  lead  at  all — ^because  there  is  no  addition.     Observ- 
ation does,  because,  by  adding,  it  makes  the  error  intolerable. 
By  having  recourse  to  facts,  we  have  recourse  to  nothing  whatever  but 
our  own  impressions ;  but  then  those  impressions  must  have  a  cause. 
Naturally  we  are  wrong  at  first ;  i.  e.  until  we  learn  the  cause  (wh  is 
never  first  in  experience),  and  until  we  understand  that  this  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  and  allow  for  it  always. 

See  how,  in  Genius,  a  man  is  at  once  active  and  passive.     He  is  pas- 
sive ;  but  not  in  such  sense  as  to  exclude  his  being  active,  and  vice 
versa.     Here  is  an  instance  of  the  union  of  opposites ;  and  surely  in 
such  form  as  may  enable  us  to  see  it  better.     Is  it  not  that  the  (true) 
*  I ' — ^the  man — is  active ;  the  self  is  cast  out,  is  abolished  ?  the  self  not 
active,  i.  e.  not  producing  effects  ;  and  this  for  the  very  reason  of  the 
action  of  the  man,  or  *  I  * — that  very  action  being  the  casting  out  of  the 
self?    Because  the  self-action  is  not  truly  action,  but  only  producing 
«   effects  as  negation.     Thus,  force,  effort,  belongs  to  the  negation.     Thus 
Genius  is  simply  action :  the  inaction  is  but  phenomenal ;  thus  its  results. 
But  it  is  beautiful  to  see  how  it  is  not  individual — not  the  self  s :  how  the 
man  knows  and  feels  he  himself  has  no  part  in  it ;  that  it  is  the  casting 
out  of  his  self.     Does  not  this  show  us  heaven  ?     Is  there  not  infinite 
BUggestiveness  here  ?  for  what  happiness  is  there  like  it  ? 

Tiiink  too  of  the  liglit  thrown  on  the  relation  of  *  being'  and  'action,' 
i.  e.  how  they  are  one ;  in  both  cases  alike,  positive  and  negative.  The 
self-action  is  necessarily  merely  the  effect  of  its  being — it  cannot  be 
distinguished,  it  is  merely  the  result  of  negative  being ;  and  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  true  action  is  merely  the  being — merely  the  result  of 
positive  Being.  [There  is  no  such  arbitrary  act  or  not-act ;  that  is  only 
phenomenal]. 

In  thinking,  is  not  one  chief  thing  necessary  : — a  perfect,  unwearying 
patience ;  to  let  the  thought  take  any  form,  be  presented  in  any  way, 
without  any  hurrying,  or  trying  to  make  it  suit  our  other  notions,  &c.; 
suffering  it  to  be  in  ever  so  complicated,  distorted,  inverted  forms  (as 
we  may  think  them)  if  they  simply  are  so. 

£.  g.,  the  tolerating  negative  forms  of  thought :  must  there  not  have 
been  all  that  difficulty  once  at  least  before — viz.  in  mathematics  ?  Is 
it  not  a  good  enquiry  why  negative  forms  of  thought  have  been  found 
necessary  there  :  what  it  means  and  indicates  ? 

Is  not  the  argument  that  we  cannot  *  know,'  because  there  are  cer- 
tain limitations  and  conditions  of  thought  in  us,  parallel  to  the  old  lib- 
ertine argument  against  any  possibility  of  goodness  because  there  is  evil 
in  us,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  self;  that  men  must  be,  and  must  . 
be  content  to  be,  selfish ;  must  *  submit  to  the  limita^^^iA  ^1  *Ocl^ V5^x^%- 
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Sarrij  there  Is  do  difference.     In  trntb,  ore  not  this  intelleotoal  bu. 
moral  condition  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  aame  fact?     Is  it  not  the  ^ 
fact  that  in  each  case  there  ore  truly  two  uatures  in  ns :  may  we  not 
Bay  'the  aelf  and  'the  man,'    in  rel.ition   both  to  the  moral  and 
the  intellectual  ?   There  is  in  ua  an  appruhensiye  nature  above  that ' 
other,  as  there  is  in  as  a  moral  nature  above  that  other. 

— TiVe  do  not  deny  the  darkness,  but  we  affirm  the  light  as  well ;  and 
this  is  oar  destiny :  that  the  light  shd  destroy  the  darkness,  not  the 
darkness  overwhelm  the  light. 

Can  we  not  speak  of  virtue  and  vice  as  man-actions  and  self-actions? 
So  may  wc  not  speak  of  thoughts,  as  man-thoughts  and  aelf-thoughta 
respectively  ? 

True,  we  cannot  be  unselfish;  we  must  grant  that  to  the  scoffer:  bat 
then  God  (or  man)  can  act  in  us.  True,  toe  cannot  know  tho  actual ; 
bat  then  God  (or  man)  can  know  in  ns  :  and  this  is  for  us  to 
act  and  know.  Hern  again  is  union  of  oppositcs :  men  can  and  cannot 
bo  good  ;  men  can  and  cannot  know  [so  they  arc  commanded  to  do  what 
they  are  told  thoy  cannot].  True,  they  cannot ;  but  not  in  such  sensa 
but  that  they  also  can.  This  being  the  fact,  everywhere,  how  clearly 
one  can  see  that  there  must  have  been  all  that  dispute  and  doubt  while 
men  were  ignoring  it,  and  trying  to  find  some  way  of  thinking  that  ahi 
Dot  embrace  oppositcs — some  '  self-true. '  ■ 

la  this  tho  reason  of  the  moral  discord  too  :  trying  to  find  some  self>  A 
good  ?     Tho  '  self-true '  is  what  wo  have  been  trying  to  find  ;  and  it 
cannot  bo. 

With  regard  to  whether  animals  are  conscious :  wo  shd  not  prejudge 
that  question,  so  proniisjug  as  to  what  Nature  ia,  by  aasuuiing.     There 
is  an  a  priori  reason  thai  they  arc  not  so,  because  of  our  natnral  im- 
pressions being  to  the  contrary,  and  the  rule  that  these  are  wrong. 
Indeed,  might  not  one  hold   this  law  higher,  and  affirm  more  than  ft 
mere  probability  7    Is  not  this  principle  an  immense  practical  advance 
in  investigation  ?     So,  e.  g, ,  that  these  things  are  real,  that  we  '  self- 
act,'  or  are  free,  are  all  wrong  impressions  ;  yet  how  much  is  done  by 
these  atone — how  much  affirmative  is  in  this  ncgalive. 
These  indications  of  consciousness  we  ste  in  animals  are  connected  with 
consciousness  when  in  us  ;  and  so  (o  u*  are  dependent  (in  part)  on  con* 
sciousness  (i.  e.  they  are  so  to  our  feeling ;  wc  consciously  do  things  be- 
oanae  of  our  feeling). 

—How  apt  ia  the  eipression  'consciously  do' — of  course  wo  can 
'consciously  '  do  that  wh  is  not  done  :  see  in  dreams. 
—But  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  so  in  animals  ;  we  recognize  a  differ-  1 
ence  between  them  and  man.     May  not  the  root  of  this  be  that  man  baa  j 
a  consciousness  they  have  not,  i.  o.  a  «ef/-coasctousness  ?    ^Yere  not  thia 
ft  reasonable  thouglit  ? 

Is  there  in  them  a  true  consciousness  wh  is  not  'self?  Is  there  a 
light  on  consciousness  here,  and  on  self ;  as  i!  self  introduces  the  non- 
uniformity,  the  contingency,  ic.  ?  Tho  animal  conseiotisncss  is  uni- 
form (not  •  free-will,"  as  wc  soy). 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  tho  relation  of  Science  to  the 
mental    development   of  man:    first  was  the    feeling   that  nothing 
could  be  truly  learnt   in  tho  physical,   only   '  appearances  * :    theq  _ 
B<aeot»  wsa  introdnced  by  a  feeling  that  to  knowledge  (truly  ancliM 
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«<mld  be  obtained )  yet  it  has  ended  in  a  giving  np  the  attempt  after 
knowledge  altogetiier :  but  bow  great  and  useful  are  the  results  wbiok 
have  attended  this  very  giving  up. 

{^Words'}*    in  bis  argument  as  to  whether  polypes  'digest,' 

admirably  illustrates  the  way  of  thinking  that  makes  difficulties  about 
toords.  He  says :  *^  polypes  do  not  ^  digest,'  because  digestion  means  a 
process  effected  by  a  certain  apparatus  (glands,  cells,  muscles,  &o.)."— 
Shd  we  not  say :  '  digestion  is  a  term  of  larger  meaning ;  includes  such 
processes  and  others  too/  Else  where  can  we  draw  the  line ;  where 
begin  and  end  ?  But  because  '  digestion '  has  been  applied  to  one  par- 
ticular thing,  wh  has  these  characters,  our  increasing  knowledge  is  not 
to  alter  or  improve  our  application  of  this  term.  Digestion  is  to  mean 
that ;  and  as  for  difficulty  and  mystification  and  disorder  in  our  thoughtSy 
that  must  pass — the  words  must  not  be  disarranged ! 

This  is  holding  to  the  arbitrary  and  accidental  instead  of  the  essential; 

the  form  instead  of  the  fact.    The /act  of  digestion,  of  course,  is  the 

getting  living  nourishment  out  of  food. 
—Although,  in  truth,  it  was  called  digestion  before  any  of  these  parti- 
culars were  known,  and  digestion  has  only  lately  received  that  comple- 
ment of  meaning.     The  accidentalness  of  the  thing  is  evident  in  this : 
that  if  we  had  known  the  polyp  first,  then  the  argument  wd  have  been 
the  other  way.     In  brief,  is  not  this  the  case  :  progress  of  knowledge 
necessarily  introduces  dis-adjustment  of  words  and  thoughts  (it  ought 
and  must  by   the  nature   of  thought   and   language).     Then   some 
wd  keep  the  words  as  before,  at  the  expense  of  thought ;  but  the  true 
thinking  would  subordinate  words  to  thought ;  make  them  conform  tQ 
the  truer  knowledge. 

Is  not  this  parallel  to  the  making  intellect  subordinate  to  sense,  and 

vice  versa  ?  and  so  with  conscience  and  intellect  ? 

There  ought  to  be  a  rule  for  using  and  adjusting  words  (as  know- 
ledge grows)  ;  it  shd  not  be  left  to  individual  choice  or  to  plausibility, 
but  regulated  by  a  law  founded  on  investigation  and  right.  Thus  about 
*  digestion,'  shd  we,  or  shd  we  not,  so  apply  the  word  ?  this  is  the  real 
question,  and  the  only  one.  Now  what  principles  shd  determine  it  ? 
evidently  this  shd  be  decided  as  a  general  question  ;  it  comes  under  that 
class,  it  shd  not  be :  'Do  these  creatures  digest  ? '  but,  *  What  is  the 
mode  of  digestion  in  them  ? ' 

Buckle  lEev.  of  *  Mill  on  Liberty ']  notes  the  necessary  precedence  of 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  especially  in  respect  to  social  science  (in- 
vestigating first  separately  the  effects  of  the  mental  laws,  then  of  the 
physical ;  then  verifying).  This  is  what  Faraday  meant  when  he  said : 
*Jir8l  get  clear  notions  of  the  possible  and  impossible  * — he  meant  ab- 
stractly, in  respect  to  our  conceptions,  and  it  is  right  enough. 

Does  not  one  now  see  better  about  those  notions  of  force,  cause, 
&c.  ?    Are  they  not  conceptions  we  form  in  order  to  enable  us  to  deal 
abstractly  with  Nature,  preparing  us  for  the  explanation  of  phna ;  and 
answering  accordingly  to  that  of  apace — which  is  indeed  one  of  them. 
Space  is  a  notion  framed  from  phna,  just  like  force,  and  for  the  same 
necessity  and  purpose ;  viz.  for  abstract  treatment  f we  cannot  truly 
touch  pnna  correctly  till  we  have  done  this).  Only  oy  this  do  we  arrive 
at  principles  by  wh  they  can  be  understood.    The  essen'^ial  qualities  iq. 
theia  eonoeptiolls  are  simplicity,  appropmt^ni^^^v&iiV^^v^Ns^Q^^  ^^^^ 
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farther,  roust  these  not  be  tnbjectiro ;  is  it  not  easential  to  them  that 
they  flhd  he— esscntisl  to  their  purposo  ?  So  space  and  force  are  sub- 
joctivB,  surely.    Rogardiai;  them  so,  do  we  not  ascertain  the  laws  of  the 

(ubjeotive  in  the  phna  (which  is  what  we  want)  :   i.  e.  do  wo  not  know 
the  '  phenumenal '  in  thera  ?     It  is  interesting  to  think  of  space  thus 
(as  basis  of  gcoiUotry,  and  nnmbtr  of  arithmetic)  aa  the  &tit  of  these 
abttrftct  notions,  and  typical  of  all.     Why  shd  it  bare  been  the  iirst  ? 
Why  mathematics  of  space  and  number  the  first  form  of  mathematics  ? 

Buckle  {Hev.  of  Mill)  quotea  from  Maurico  the  expression  that  the 
ancients  in  their  induction  aid  not  '  suspect  phenomena '  (as  the  moderns 
do).  Nothing  could  better  express  tho  difference  of  the  scientific 
attitude  from  the  ancient  speculative  one — that  senso  then  ruled,  now 
i>  subordinated  to  intellect.  We  do  not  'suspect'  intellectual  impress- 
ions, as  they  did  not  suspect  senaaous  oui^s. 

Tho  whole  difficulty  between  science  and  theology  lies  in  the  idea 
that  freedom  excludes  necessity,  and  vice  versa ;  because  so  the  theo- 
logian, for  maintaining  his  '  freedom,'  strives  against  the  necessity  wh 
science  rooognizoa  and  proves.  Science  comes  indeed  to  force  us  to  re- 
cogniso  them  both  together  [i.  e.  holiness ;  wh  is  this  union] ;  to  sub- 
stitute a  man-freedom  (true,  actual)  for  a  self-freedom.  Our  not  seeing 
that  oppositos  co-oxiat  shows  how  that  struggle  must  have  been. 

Thought  obeys  its  laws  ;  it  is  not  objectively  true.     The  meaning  rf 
this  is,  that  it  is  not  objective  ;  has  not  to  do  with  the  actual.     The 
true  to  thought  w  true  to  thought,  or  as  thought ;  but  tho  sphere  of  iH 
is  not  objective, 

Tu  know,  or  understand  a  thing,  is  it  not  always  to  see  it  to  he  the 
aame  ns  something  else  ? — then  if  so,  seo  what  it  implies  respecting  the 
nature  of  knowledge  :  viz.  that  tliore  must  be  something  (one  or  more) 
wh  we,  as  it  were,  primarily  know;  wh  is  the  thing  with  wh  all  others 
that  ore  known  ore  identified  ;  or  by  being  identified  with  which,  other  i 
things  are  known.  Now  what  ia  this,  and  how  is  it  known  ?  Is  it  not  j 
In  fact  what  we  are  comcious  of' — our  '  experience,'  so  to  speak  t  I  think 
this  must  he.  See  the  basis  of  cause  and  effect  (i.  e.  ot  furce;  wh  is  of 
Science)  in  our  conaciousnesa  of  exertion.  So  all  '  knowing '  would  be 
identifying  other  things  with  our  experience,  with  that  of  wh  we  are 
:on«ciottii.  Thus  it  wd  embrace  the  extension  of  '  consciousness '  to 
'  peroeption,'  &o. 

Conscience,  in  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  authority  over  intellect, 
dooUros  that  the  world  is  right ;  and  the  intellect  must  worf:,  and  show 
how  it  la  right.  Kot  as  now ;  when  we  start  with  a  belief  that  it  ia 
wrong,  and  have  to  invent  a  future  world  to  make  it  right. 

There  la  such  difficulty  now  in  getting  people  to  ute  their  intellect ; 
and  this  is  for  tho  very  reason  that  our  viewa  are  based  implicity  on  its 
authority.  They  are  out  of  the  habit  of  uning  it;  just  as  of  old  people 
were  with  regard  to  tho  senses,  because  of  the  authority  with  wh  they 
invested  them. 

What  is  the  moaning  of  that  instinct  of  tho  ludicrous  ? — See  how  the 
law  of  man's  advance  is  the  superseding  of  the  sensuous  belief  by  tha 
rational ;  and  how  that  continually  appears  ridiculous  at  first,  and  ab- 
surd. May  wo  SCO  bore  the  nature  and  use  of  the  'ridiculous'  faculty; 
li'am  its  use  by  its  abuse,  its  nature  hy  its  evils  ?  Must  not  the  ad- 
TaQce  of  man  be  through  things  wh  seem  at  first  ridiculous,  by  the  very 
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&ct  of  tlie  wrongness  of  our  impressions  ?  Does  not  this  fact,  whick.  19 
now  so  generally  admitted,  wh  is  the  very  basis  of  the  entire  inductiTO 
system,  involve  this?  Might  wo  not,  first  pointing  out  how  this  fact' of 
the  natural  wrongness  of  our  impressions  is  involved  in  the  most  certain 
facts,  now,  go  on  to  show  what  things  follow — this  among  the  number  ?. 

Can  there  be  anything  in  the  feeling  of  ideas  not  matching — as  colors 
that  will  not  go  together  ?    Is  there  any  light  from  this  on  color  ? 

How  shall  we  make  evident  the  difference  of  a  proved  interpretation, 
and  the  natural  sureness  of  assumption  ? — People  think  and  are  so  sure 
they  know  by  impressions :  how  can  one  clearly  evidence  the  nature  of 
the  right  knowledge,  by  proof? 

Our  idea  of  an  immaterial  mind  besides  the  material  brain  or  body,  is 
as  if  one  should  hold  to  the  disc  and  suppose  a  moon  as  well.  We  are 
ever  prone  to  this :  to  keep  hold  of  the  phn  as  well  as  the  fact ;  not  at 
first  understanding  the  relation,  and  that  we  cannot  have,  cannot  do  with, 
both.  Here  is  a  practical  rule,  a  thing  to  remember  in  thinking :  to  let 
go  the  phn  when  we  learn  the  fact. 

Should  we  not  ever,  among  varying  things,  look  if  there  be  anything 
in  which  they  are  the  sjirae  (and  there  mtist  be  something)  ;  then  regard 
that  as  the  thread  on  wh  to  string  them.      They  are  forms  of  that ; 
i.  e.  until  one  finds  a  larger  common  element,  to  include  more^     That 
wh  is  common  is  the  fact,  and  that  wh  is  different  is  the  form. 

The  fact  is  one  in  many  forms.  Is  this  the  meaning  of  the  plural 
noun  with  the  singular  verb  in  Genesis  i.  1  ?  And  is  this  relation  of 
God  and  creature  an  instance  of  this  :  or  rather,  is  not  this  the  reason 
and  fact  of  this  universal  law  of  one  fact  in  many  forms  ? 

May  we  not  think  the  true  poet  would  hnve  been  a  great  thinker,  if 

it  had  not  been  for  that  faculty  of  verse  wh  as  it  were  draws  off  the 

force ;  as  others  might  have  been  good  practical  men  if  it  had  not. 

been  for  their  faculty  of  thinking.  Is  not  that  faculty  truly  a  negation ; 

therefore  equal  to  a  direction  of  less  resistance :  is  not  that  the  clue  ? 

Is  it  not  such  a  negative  that  is  wanted :  a  *  channel,'  an  absence  of 

obstruction  ?    So  tne  faculties  are  by  negation ;  and  if  relatively  so 

to  each  other,  then  positively  also.     Is  not  *  faculty '  altogether  so  ? 
Think  whether  the  various  classes  and  gifts  of  animals  do  not  cor- 
respond truly  to  classes  of  men :  whether  the  various  animals  do  not 
represent  classes  of  men — represent  man — constitute  him,  as  it  were, 

as  thought  diseases  represented  states  of.  normal  animal  life. 

Think  also  if  the  relation  of  Talent  and  Genius  be  not  in  animals,  and 
perhaps  in  different  classes :  e.  g.,  can  the  strongly  instinctive  classes 
be  *  Genius,'  or  interpretation,  relatively  to  others  below  or  before  ?  See 
what  Coleridge  noted  of  Kature  at  each  advance  also  dropping  some- 
thing ;  e.  g.  the  instincts  of  insects  re-appearing  in  birds. 

The  difference  between  hypothesis  and  truth  is,  that  we  can  make  up 
the  one,  so  that  it  appears  reasonable ;  but  with  regard  to  the  other  wo 
see  it  must  be  so.  Hypothesis  is  self-active  thought — has  self  in  it  [as 
touch  is  self-active  sense"}.  Is  not  the  interpretation  'self-passive,' 
*  man-active  *?  Are  these  thus,  intellectually,  opposites  in  ns  ?  From 
the  universal  '  vibration '  may  not  the  intellectual  laws  also  be  deduced  ? 
Vibration  is  the  one,  or  fact,  in  all  these  physical  and  mental  forms ;  and 
yibration  is  necessarily  a  character  of  all  that  is  in  time,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  actual  or  eternal  (that  is,  it  is  union  o€  ^^v^v^j^^\  ^^ 
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nther,  is  it  not  thtw :  beeanse  the  ootnal  ia  eternal,  or  is,  therefore 
must  he  that  the  phn  in  time  must  be  vibration.     And  therefore,  agatUr 
it  cornea  that  the  actual  muat  be  to  thought  an  union  of  oppositos  ? 

It  is  OUT  Bcientilic  and  truthful  knowlcd<!C  of  tho  phenomenal  makes 
the  doctrine  of  its  exislewt  so  harmful.  Of  old  that  was  com  pa  rati  vol  jr 
harmless ;  men  attributed  to  the  plicnomcnal  the  propi^rticB  of  the  ta^. 
(or  those  instinctively  demanded  for  it)  ;  now  they  cannot.  Of  old,  i 
they  thought  of  the  phtnomonnl  an  it  wua  not :  and  ao  it  did  not  muou 
pervert  them  to  think  of  it  as  existing ;  we,  thinking  of  the  phenomenat; 
aa  it  in,  need  to  think  of  it  as  not-existing;  it  is  necessary  for  iis.  The 
difference  of  our  conditions  in  rtsppct  to  knowledge  of  tho  phenomenal 
demanda  Ihia  dilTv'roncc  of  mtr  thought  in  respect  to  its  existence. 

So  in  astronomy :  it  was  the  accnrate  knowledge  demanded  the  cbangie. 

Thus  it  ever  ia  ;  this  ia  but  an  inatanco  of  how  increasing  knowlodgo 

fluppfL'ssea. 
Men  could  believe  tho  phn  to  bo  a  fact,  or  to  csiat,  while  they  imagined 
it  as  they  liked  (hero  ia  the  reason  why  the  belief  held  bo  long ;  a  just* 
iGcation  and  necessity  shown  for  it) ;  but  now  that  involves  a  crushing 
and  perversion  of  tho  man ;  nud  it  must  be  righted  by  a  perception  of 
the  phenomcualnesB  of  the  phn.  Every  correction  of  false  impression 
ia  exactly  thia. 

It  ia  first  attributing  tho  qualities  of  fact  to  phn,  then  those  of  plu. 

to  fact;  then  perceiving  tho  relation. 

So  the  general  attitude  of  the  anctenti  to  the  world  waa  maoh'< 
better  than  ours:  they  were  men.  Thjit  old  life  (now  Buppreaaed)  hafr 
to  be  'interpreted,'  perfected  in  restoration.  Our  relation  to  tho  world' 
is  to  be  theirs — redeemed  throiigb  death.  Is  it  not  interesting  to  se» 
this  relation  of  the  old  classic  life  to  ours  :  the  perfectneas,  thro'  smaller' 

So  too  is  there  to  ho  another  Shakespeare — perfeetsd  through  th»  los»' 

that  is  now? 

We  ought  to  understand  that  it  is  the  nature  of  our  intellect  (t 
oar  eyes)  to  make  two  out  of  one  :  we  shd  always  act  accordingly.  Am 
observe,  hence  it  follows  that  the  intellect  (as  the  eyes)  must  be  double. 

—Hence  ihe  phn  of  it,  via.  the  brain,  is  so  [  and  the  duality  of  the 

mind  ia  the  true  ides. 
Now  we  sea  the  eyes  arc  double,  objectively;  as  well  aa  by  that  sub- 
jective effect.     So  if  wo  had  a  trud  objective  view  of  the  intellect,  shd 
we  not  see  it  double  ? 

Is  it  because  of  the  union  of  opposites  in  tho  actual,  that  men  have 
ftlwoys  BO  hold  contradictions  ? — that  they  would  not  give  up  an  opinion 
because  of  its  contradicting  another  they  held,  seeming  to  be  so  illogical 
and  foolish.     Is  there  not  a  rightness  here  ? 

Do  not  the  natural  errors  slso  predict  truths  ?  There  is  a  riijht  and 
reason  in  them ;  and  right  ideas  wrongly  applied  need  only  to  have 
their  relation  rectified. 

Is  not  faith  essential  to  true  knowledge,  for  the  very  reason   that 
knowledge — intellectunl  knowledge  that  is — can  and  does  only  come 
thro'  giving  up  conclusions,  and  ulter  unfixing  of  convictions  -  a  course 
wh  only  faith  can  enable  us  to  go  through,     'Witbout  faith  we  cannot 
intellectually  know,  because  we  cannot  and  will  not  fulfil  ihe  condtlions 
of  kDowiog;  will  not  give  up  and  alter,  and  utterly  distrust  oorselves. 
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[So  *  wifhoat  fedth  it  is  impossible  to  please  God  *].  Is  not  this  depend- 
ence of  knowing  upon  trust,  beaatiful  ?    Is  it  not  the  fact  dimly  ex* 
pressed  by  some  old  sayings?    An  absolute  trust  in  God — i.  e.  in  that 
wh  18 — independently  of  all  things,  and  especially  of  our  being  right, 
is  essential  to  knowing,  because  essential  to  learning :  without  it  we  in- 
fallibly cleave  to  our  ignorant  impressions,  and  dare  not  let  them  go. 

It  is  true  that  the  *  actual '  idea — this  conception  of  a  negative  world, 
with  the  negative  element  introduced  by  us  ^though  it  makes  rational  at 
once  the  idea  of  the  infinite  Being,  &c.) — ^is  m  a  sense  complex,  and  de- 
mands persistent  thought.     But  then  is  not  this  the  nature  of  true 
things  ?  or  rather,  is  it  not  that  Kature  is  such  (complex,  artificial,  de- 
manding many  chains  ol:  thought)  to  our  intellect :  our  intellect  is  such 
that  the  fact  is  thus  to  it ;  i.  e.  true  simplicity  is  complexity  to  it  ?  Not 
that  the  fact  is  complex ;  but  that  only  in  such  way,  by  such  effort,  can 
true  simplicity  be  apprehended  by  us.     It  is  the  nature  of  simplicity  to 
be  thus  to  the  intellect,  to  demand  such  tracing  of  many  things  and  the 
carrying  out  into  very  many  relations  of  one  idea ;  it  wd  not  be  simple 
if  it  were  not  so.     We  may  know,  when  there  truly  is  simplicity,  we 
shall  find  it  so  :  that  it  will  demand  much  and  good  thought,  and  be 
anything  but  according  to  our  natural  conception.  For  that  is  not  simple, 
but  the  very  opposite :  true  simplicity  is  this  last  attainment  of  the 
mind ;  and  surely  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  does  (necessarily)  involve 
the  carrying  out  so  variously  of  one  idea,  one  thought.     It  is  thus  we 
feel  simplicity  and  oneness ;  it  must  be  such  to  our  thought,  and  evi- 
dently so,  by  the  nature  of  things ;  as  demanding  that  one  view  be  ap« 
plied  multit'old-wise.     We  find  afterwards  this  is  the  true  simplicity : 
that  wh  at  first  seems  simple  to  us  wd  be  utter  confusion  and  hopeless 
complexity.     For  such  indeed  is  our  natural  impression — ^multifoldness, 
things  all  different,  each  distinct  by  itself:  in  one  word,  according  to 
the  appearance. 

Our  reason  is  at  any  rate  authoritative  over  our  senses.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  it,  this  relation  remains.  And  without  making  too  much 
of  the  fact^  it  is  well  to  recognize  this :  sense  must  be  subordinated  to 
reason. 

Does  not  one  see  in  man  an  instance  of  bringing  into  consciousness 
(i.  e.  into  self-consciousness)  what  was  done  before  unconsciously  ?  (e.g. 
m  the  animals  ?) 

As  ever  in  the  intellectual  world  things  are  first  done  unconsciously, 

and  then  self-consciously. 
And  this  self-conscious  stage  is  ever  one  of  imperfection,  evil,  and  fail- 
ure :  and  also,  surely,  it  is  in  order  to  become  not  so  conscious  again ;  it 
is  for  the  restoration,  perfected,  of  the  not-self-conscious.  Thus  see  its 
negative  character :  it  is  exactly  a  *  suppression '  (for  restoration).  We 
must  think  of  the  self-consciousness  in  everything  as  a  suppression  for 
this  object  [so  sec  man  now,  and  Adam]  and  sec  the  imperfection  in  the 
preceding,  and  the  perfection  in  the  restored. 

Are  not  things  constantly  done  self-consciously,  i.  e.  by  effort^ 
(thought,  design,  &c.)  that  they  may  be  done  afterwards  without  effort, 
or  710^  self-consciously  ?  (so  we  learn  by  effort,  &c.)  Has  not  man  a 
self-conscious  existence— 

—multifold,  therefore :  or  not  so ;  is  not  the  ^actual'  an  union  of  one 

and  many  ?  in  this  also  is  there  not  thexixdoiL  c£  qy^^^oXw^  -laaTiS^v^ 

be  one  without  ceasing  to  be  many  ^ 
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—that  hereafter  he  may  have  an  existence  without  that.     Obeerre  toof 

how  this  Belf-coDBciouB  (or  'effort')  stage  is  ever  one  oi failing  aa^ 
wrong-going. 

If  mere  space  and  quantity  demand  snch  processes,  is  Being  to  bo  » 
matter  of  mere  idle  assumption  and  rushing  to  concluaions  ? 

It  ia  true,  foolish  objections,  which  are  no  ohjections,  era  brought 
against  now  views  ;  objections  wh  lie  equallj-  or  more  againat  the  old, 
but  are  oever  thought  of  in  that  relation.  But  tbia  ia  one  of  the  sd- 
yantages  of  new  views :  they  stir  up  men  to  ask  questions  they  had  al- 
together forgotten  to  ask  (and  most  mischievously),  viz.  whether  the 
thing  can  be,  and  how ;  it  excites  the  right  and  proper  enquiry. 

1b  it  not  indeed  onli/  to  a  new  view  that  men — now — take  the  right 
attitude  at  all  ? 

The  advantage  of  algebra  ia,  that  it  ia  relative  ;  i.  e.  we  go  on  with 
its  procesaea  without  defining  {i.  e.  expressly  the  meaning  or  value  of 
the  terms)  ;  but  by  the  resvll  we  arrive  at  the  vahie.  Now  so  shd  phi- 
losophy be,  lilie  algebra,  relative ;  but  then  by  these  procesaea  with  the 
relative  it  ehd  find  the  value.  Positivism  [leaving  off  with  the  relation] 
is  like  an  algebra  wh  ehd  not  attempt  to  give  results  in  known  quanti- 
ties. By  means  of  the  processes  carried  out  with  the  relative  only,  wr 
should  arrive  at  the  'actual.' 

— But  then,  shd  there  not  be  somr  known  ?  then  what  is  that  ? — is  it 
not  the  moral  or  religious  aenae  ;  the  conscience,  the  emotions  T 
The  part  of  Genius  in  interpreting  is  ever  sirapiy  to  leave  out  tha 
Bubjeotive  [wh  must  be  in  the  observation,  because  that  does  of  neces- 
eity  contain,  it]  :  and  this  subjective  is  ever  truly  a  negative. 

In  the  case  of  the  inertness  of  Nature  this  is  evident  and  prominent  j 
hut  it  is  ever  bo.     See  it  in  astronomy — the  motion  is  such. 
Kow  is  there  not  a  law  here  T     May  we  see  it,  as  a  rule,  that  any  neg- 
ative in  the  phenomenal  [or  theory]  is  to  be  taken  as  subjective  ? 
For  see  :  to  turn  out  the  subjective  is  to  take  it  for  our  own — for  self 
— is  it  not  striking  that  to  take  to  our  '  self '  is  to  escludo ;  to  cast 
out  from  '  being.' 
In  Genius,  is  not  the  senBuous  quite  subordinate  to  the  intellectual  F 
i.  6.  the  self,  or  individual,  to  the  general  or  universal  ? 

Is  it  not  universal  that  there  is  first  an  instinct  true,  but  affirmed  of 
the  phenomenal ;  then  the  phenomenal  examined,  and  its  laws  affirmed  of 
the  actual ;  and  then  the  actual  re-affirmed,  with  the  added  knowledge. 
Especially  about  Nature  :  first  living,  but  arbitrary  ;  then  Science,  and 
necessity  [and  so  there  must  bo  'force'  felt  for  this  necessity  to  be  in- 
troduced]; then  seen  to  he  hob/.  Is  it  cot  so  with  man? 
Evidently,  to  understand  or  explain  a  tiling  is  to  get  a  dynamic  view  of 
it  in  its  relations,  and  nothing  more  [to  see  ita  relations  to  force]  ;  to 
fiee  how  it  must  be,  and  by  virtue  of  some  passive  or  phenomenal 
Agency. 

Here  arises  the  question  about  Life :  can  we  refer  it  to  some  pheno- 
menal causes  ?  of  course  we  can,  aa  regards  phenomenal  life,  but  the 
difficulty  is  that  we  think  of  the  phenomenat  aa  actual.     We  cannot 
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k  difficulty  is  that  we  think  of  the  phenomenat  aa  actual.  We  cannot  ^^H 
refer  that  to  mechanical  (inert)  causes :  we  must  first  see  that  thit  ^^H 
life  is  but  phenomenal,  is  inert.  ^^H 

Making  theories  surely  is  intellectual  experiment :  we  try  a  certain  ^^H 
prooees  [to  effect  a  certain  result,  viz.  an  explanation  or  showing  necea-  ^^H 
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RuryJ  and  see  how  it  succeeds.  If  it  will  not  do,  we  give  it  np  and 
learn  more ;  we  want  a  different  primary  conception,  to  get  wh  we  must 
increase  our  knowledge.  The  mischief  is  not  in  forming  theories  (i.  e. 
in  tr^ng  experiments) ;  that  cannot  he  done  too  frequently  or  sedulously ; 
but  in  not  seeing  that  it  is  trying  experiments,  and  treating  them  so ; 
that  we  keep  hold  of  them,  as  if  they  ought  to  succeed,  and  trying  to 
make  them  do  so  when  they  will  not ;  patching  them  up  wi&  hypo* 
theses,  &c. 

There  comes  to  be  another  rule  in  thinking :  yiz.  that  we  need  never 
waste  our  labor  on  resuscitating  any  opinion  or  view  which  the  world 
has  rejected  [Idealism,  e.  g.]  unless  at  the  same  time  we  interpret,, 
or  perfect  it ;  doing  away  the  defect  which  caused  it  to  be  rejected. 
This  is,  truly,  to  unite  with  the  opposite ;  incorporating  the  added  phn 
or  details.  But  also,  is  not  all  interpretation,  all  putting  right,  a  re- 
storation (although  perfected)  of  a  previous  ? 

May  not  one  spealc  of  the  effect  wrought  thro'  talent  and  Genius  as  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  ?  Thus,  both  labor,  use  exertion ;  but  the  ef- 
fect, the  results  produced  by  the  former,  are  in  the  line  of  the  effort,  are 
its  direct  result :  the  effects  wrought  thro'  the  latter  are  not  so  ;  they 
are  collateral,  as  it  were ;  the  result  of  some  operation  permitted  by  the 
direct  action.  It  is  like  a  spring  touched  by  a  force  passing  by  it.  So 
Genius  is  not  indolence ;  it  is  work ;  but  the  effect  is  greatly  out  of  pro- 
portion. It  avails  itself  of  a  pre-existing  tension,  for  wh  it  is  indebted 
to  Talent. 

Logic  proves  a  thing  logical,  not  true.     There  are  premisses  all  hold 
true  (viz.  a  natural  impression  which  no  one  doubts  or  *  suspects  *) — hy 
logic  an  inference  is  shown  to  be  contained  in  them  wh  all  perceive  to 
be  false :  thus  the  premisses  are  shown  not  to  be  true.     Here  is  the 
place  of  that  idea  of  '  matter,'  it  shows  what  it  is  and  why.     It  is  the 
logical  inference,  showing  our  natural  impression  of  Nature  not  true. 
It  must  have  come  to  this.     Consider  what  the  necessity  is  by  wh  the 
logical  inferences  contained  in  our  impressions  must  be  drawn.     Why  is 
it  ?    And  also,  how  well  it  wd  be  if  men  understood  what  this  is  ;  for 
what  purpose  they  are  drawn ;  and  so  were  relieved  from  the  embarrass- 
ment wh  comes  from  trying  to  maintain  them  as  true. 

See  the  oppositeness  wh  is  everywhere.     Think,  e.  g.,  of  people  welt 
organized  to  the  material — good  practical  people,  who  keep  firm  hold  of 
the  substantial  [as  against  the  <  ideal '] — ^how  it  is  counterbalanced  in 
in  the  intellectual  sphere :  here  they  prefer  the  unsubstantial,  shadowyi. 
theoretical ;  i.  e.  hypotheses.      They  want  doctrines ;  clear,  grand 
schemes  and  explanations  [according  to  sense,  too].     These  they  call 
'  substantial ' ;  they  are  more  solid  to  them  than  any  practical  feeling 
of  God's  relation,  &c     See  the  inversion  here ;  and  now  it  must  be  [by 
the  relation  of  sense] :  how  Nature  avenges  herself,  as  it  were,  and  will 
not  let  one  class  have  all  advantages.     So  arises  the  dispute  about  the. 
'  practical ' :  each  dass  is  truly  so  in  opposite  relations,  and  each  fails 
in  the  other. 

Is  not  the  necessity  of  keeping  relations  true  in  thought  like  the  re- 
lictions of  the  time  of  different  notes  in  music,  of  varying  measures.-— 
Each  form  of  note  means  no  certain  duration,  but  the  relative  duration 
must  be  maintained. 

The  embracing  all  that  ever  was  thought  wd  be  a  beautiftil  posi- 
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tion,  «nd  how  fruitful.     It  llaks  itself  with  other  Tiewa  as  to  the  notnn  "' 
flf  the  mental  operations;  via.   euggeats  the  thought  Ihat  nil  man'* 
thought  is  in,  and  eomca  out  of,  Nature.     It  in  tlierf.  it  cannot  there- 
fore be  false,  it  can  only  be  not  enough  ;  it  is  in  man's  mind  only  by  its 
leinrj.     One  hae  n  clue  vhencc  \f>  traee  thought ;  how  t^  undcrxtanil 
vhnt  it  is,  and  whence  it  cornea  :  it  is  Nature.     [Nitlure  is  in,  or  to. 
(etlf)  eonsciousncBs :  it  is  in  our  conEeiou^nc^s  only  because  it  is  in  Xa- 
tare — our  con  scion  jjiesa  being,  indeed,  of  Nature).    So  wo  may  see  more 
in  the  '  false '  thought,  and  understand  that  it  must,  notwithstanding, 
bo  true;  because  it  can  only  be  'thought'  by  being  in  Nature. 

Is  not  our  plan  of  trying  to  get  our  thoughts  right  by  tiiking  into  ac- 
tount  all  sorts  of  considerations,  like  the  attempt  to  divide  a  line  or  to 
draw  a  circle  (describe  inathemalicol  figures)  exactly,  by  the  eye  alone, 
instead  of  by  instrumonts.  The  instrument  will  do  it  esactly,  without 
troubling  our  feelings  ;  so  wiU  the  logical  laws  of  thought.  It  is  like 
algebra :  that  is  strictly  an  instrument,  and  so  is  intellect ;  the  thing  j 
is  to  use  it  aright.  1 

The  law  of  thinking,  that  wo  unify  by  raising   the   lower  to  the 
level  of  the  higher  by  seeing  it  as  a  phn  of  that  higher— [us  the  ceasing 
terrestrial  motions  are  the  phu  of  unceasing  motion] — is  simply 
that  the  less  must  come  out  of  the  more,  and  not  vice  versa.     It 
deed  simply  '  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit/ 

Again  :  with  regard  to  the  idea  advocated  that  death  is  a  part  of  life. 
This  also  is  true  if  we  fulfil  the  conditions,  i.  c.  understand  the  nature 
of  life,  and  see  the  death  of  one  thing  as  the  life 
Burely  by  taking  the  altruistic  view — this  view  of  life  shows  death  as 
part  of  it.  Is  not  this  I'.eneral :  have  we  not  to  unify  opposites ;  and 
is  not  the  condition  of  this  to  see  things  as  altruistic. 

In  respect  to  our  not  being  able  to  conceive  that  wh  is — observe,  it  is 
not  that  exactly;  not  that  Being  cannot  be  conceived,  so  much  as  that 
what  we  conceive  cannot  he.  The  eye  illustrates  it:  it  sees  turface; 
snd  anrfaco  cannot  be.  So  the  '  conceived  '  thing  cannot  '  be,'  because 
it  is  unsubstantial,  &c. ;  i.  e.  that  which  one  eye  sees  cannot  physically 
exist — it  is  not  solid ;  but  that  wh  is  seen  by  the  right  use  of  both,  con. 
80  that  one-sided  conception  of  the  intellect  cannot  be ;  but  that  which 
we  think  of  by  the  right  use  of  the  two-fold  intellect — that  suhstanlial 
from  wh  the  two  opposites  appear  to  us — that  can  be ;  It  is  solid  [it  caa 
be  touched  ;  here  is  tho  test]. 

How  is  it  that  forces  arc  light,  sound,  &c.,  to  conscioasness,  and  motion 
to  ttiougbt  7— tho'  also  sometimes  motion  to  consciousness  too  7  One  is 
tempted  to  deny  something  here  to  make  the  matter  straight.  And  is 
not  here  ever  our  temptation — when  a  ditSculty  comes,  to  attempt  to 
reconcile  by  negation  ? 

Does  not  this  wrong  operation,  intellectually,  suggest  a  thought  re- 
specting our  Bpintual  state ;  as  a  '  false  solution  '  hy  negation  ? 
We  sboald  enquire,  instead,  how  the  fact  can  be  including,  or  icilh,  the 
other!  0.  g.,  men  try  to  reconcile  the  New  Testament  expressions  of 
'destruction,'  'eternal,'  &c.,  by  denr/ing  the  absolute  salvation.    Thutia 
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not  the  way:  we  must  take  the  pains  to  see  how  the  former  are  true  ^^M 

with  tlio  latter ;  wlutt  that  ■  destruction,'  that '  eternal,'  are.     The  old  ^^M 

plan  is  going  according  to  appearances.     The  hiw  of  thinking  rightly  ^^H 

^^^  «lw  i«  union  of  opposllea:  it  ia  that  of  going  on  and  stopping.  ^^H 
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Is  not  this  the  right  thought :  that  feeling  of  vcdue  in  our  natural  im* 
pressions  is  justified ;  it  is  right  and  true.     For  is  it  not  the  case  that 
they  are  not  merely  wrong,  but  that  they  are  as  it  were  inverted,  ex- 
actly opposite — mlnnsly  true,  as  it  wore.     [So  we  have  them  restored  to 
us].     And  is  not  their  relation  this  :  viz.  of  attributing  to  self  the  pos« 
itive,  and  to  the  *  other '  the  negative  ?  e.  g.,  the  earth  at  rest,  the  hea- 
vens moving :  man  active,  spiritual ;  Kature  material  and  dead ;  and  so 
on.    Does  not  this  put  us  in  an  immensely  better  position  for  thinking  f 
and  is  it  not  really  contained  in  the  minus  idea  of  man  ?    It  justifies 
that  feeling  of  belief  in  our  instincts )  they  have  their  rightness ;  they 
are  exact  indeed,  only  negations.   It  accounts  for  our  errors ;  shows  the 
nature  of  the  processes,  of  '  hypotheses,*  &c.,  and  how  arises  tho  mistake 
of  supposing  our  impressions  merely  arbitrarily  wrong, 
—for  Bacon's  position,  e.  g.,  about  knowing  only  so  far  as  we  have  ob- 
Ferved :  and  it  accounts  for  the  opposition,  the  assertion  of  inherent 
knowledge.     This  is  true;  but  the  turning  round  must  come  from 
observation. 
Is  there  not  a  law  here  ?  See :  the  condition  of  unifying  chemical  and 
vital,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  &o.,  is  to  see  by  what  and  in  what  the 
phn  differs,  where  and  what  is  the  negation.    Now  may  we  not  unify 
all  things  ?  [mind  and  matter,  e.  g. ;  seeing  how  matter  differs  to  our 
impression,  seems  not  as  it  is].    Is  not  this  the  thing  to  be  done  ?  But 
then  we  must  see  how  they  are  altered  to  tis,  by  negation,  subjective  or 
objective  ;  i.  e.  either  merely  subjective,  or  owing  to  something  in  them 
which  causes  the  appearance  to  tis  of  negation  [as,  e.  g.,  the  change  of 
motion— chemicity,  &c.,  wh  appears  to  us  as  ceasing'].     Is  not  this  the 
principle :  that  all  things  are  from  the  highest  [the  most,  i.  e.  the  al- 
truistic, or  *  Being ']  by  a  minus  ? 

Had  not  the  ancients  a  better  way  of  looking  at  things  than  we ;  one 
more  active,  manful,  truer  to  the  laws  of  the  mind  ?  They  had  less 
knowledge,  but  better  treatment. 

Are  not  we  crushed^  as  it  were,  by  the  amount  of  knowledge ;  not  able 
to  use  it,  burdened  with  a  weight,  crushed  by  our  armour.  The  superiority 
of  the  ancients  is  in  some  respects  felt  and  amitted :  cannot  we  interpret 
this  ?    They  were  not  encumbered  or  rendered  timid  by  their  (sense* 
based)  knowledge ;  they  had  a  simple,  whole(8ome)  view  of  Nature, 
and  went  freely  on  that.    And  now,  for  putting  us  on  a  level  with  them 
in  this — i.  e.  to  make  our  knowledge  a  true  advantage ;  not  to  have  to 
pay  that  tax  for  it — do  we  not  want  all  this  mass  of  knowledge  de- 
veloped into  a  simple  view,  made  plain  and  one,  so  that  we  may  nave 
again  their  attitude  to  Nature  [and  do  we  not  approach  it  ?]  :  our  know* 
ledge  being  all  embodied  and  utilized  so,  not  as  cumbersome  details,  bol 
as  constituting  and  making  tho  view ;  it  is  better  than  the  old  thereby, 
and  we  therefore  are  altogether  so  much  better  off:  our  advantage  being 
then  a  better,  larger,  truer  view ;  but  not  one  more  complicated— nay, 
even  less  so. 

Is  not  interpretation  ever  by  taking  into  acoount  something  before  not 
recognized  ?  is  not  this  tho  casting  out  of  the  self-element— lure  not  the 
two  the  same  ? 
Then  is  the  case  of  the  overthrow  of  the  *  phlogiston '  theory  one  of 
theory  and  development :  or  is. it  not  rather  a  suppression  ?  Ii  not 
every  suppression  also  an  interpretation  in  ^another  aspect  ? 
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Hypothesea  therefore  must  be,  in  ignarance ;  and  imperfect  know-, 
ledge,  if  we  think  at  all,  muat  be  trrori  eo  imperfect  Being,  if  there 
be  action  at  all,  must  be  si'ii.  Error  ia  not  mere  imperfect  knowledge, 
bat  ia  the  effect  of  it :  eo  sin  is  not  mere  defect,  bat  ia  the  Jesuit  of 
it  (and  each  is  a  tncana  to  perfecting).  Tho  efieot  of  imperfect  Being 
ia  moral  evil,  because  of  the  nature  of  Being  as  Epjritual.  Here  ia 
the  right  way :  if  it  will  not  accord  with  our  notions  of  '  Being  '  to 
think  of  sin  as  the  reault  of  '  mere  defect,'  then  we  should  alter  our 
notions  of  Being ;  but  not  deny  what  is  proved. 
So  the  action  in  Nature  being  overlooked  (not  unknown,  for  we  do  know 
it)  owing  to  our  senauous  relation  to  it ;  ia  wh  it  is  cot  apparent — 
— As  certain  things  in  the  physical  are  not  apparent  to  us  in  certain 
ways :  e.  g.,  some  ore  not  to  be  teen,  and  therefore  are  apt  to  bo  over- 
looked by  virtue  of  our  tendency  to  be  led  in  certain  ways  too  ex- 
cluBively.  We  overlook  what  in  Nature  we  cannot  perceive  by  sense 
(e.  g.  action),  aa  men  formerly  overlooked  that  wh  eluded  one  aenae, 
e.  g.  the  aiT  ;  wh  we  can  touch,  bnt  cannot  see,  &c. 
—this  aclion.  being  overlooked  (by  our  undue  relative  regard  to  senaa 
alone),  Bcienee  has  had  to  invent  inertia,  and  all  the  '  forces. '  Thro'  our 
'  not  being  aware '  always  must  come  to  onr  thoughts  something  wh  ia 
potilive :  we  aeem  to  have  something  (wh  yet  ia  nothing)  and  ao  we  cannot 
skotB  it ;  it  J9  always  a  trouble  and  a  perplexity :  it  cannot  be  isolated, 
as  it  were.     And  thus  we  got  used  tn  it,  and  think  '  of  course  it  is  bo.' 

is  of  old  respecting  '  phlogiston,'  and  now  about '  matter,' 
And  for  the  rectifying,  each  ease  has  its  peculiar  advantages :  in  respect 
to  the  part,  thero  is  physical  evidence ;  weight,  touch,  sight,  &c.,  but 
not  demonstration.     No  one  could  look  at  '  lightness,'  and  say  '  this  is 
negative.'     In  the  case  of  the  whole  (or  matter)  this  '  physical '  evi- 
dence b  perhaps  quite  unattainable,  in  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  but  then 
P    there  is  demoDstrution,  an  absolute  seU-evidence :  the  very  statementa 
carry  their  own  proof  or  disproof  [it  is  certain,  e.  g.,  inertia  is  a  neg- 
atire,  and  so  on]. 
Grant  this,  and  is  not  the  whole  parallel  with  '  phlogiston '  involved : 
,  Inertia  =  levity ;  and  all  the  rest  then  follows  ?  that  to  which  it  be- 
longs is  an  absence;  &c. 
So  Ve  see  well  how  inertia  ia  to  experience  a  positive  property :  it  is  as 
'lightness'  is. 

In  the  relation  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  (the  chemistry  of  them) 
ia  a  most  curious  instance  of  the  twofold-ness  of  the  elements  of  opinion ; 
end  how  in  that  ia  scope  for  an  exact  wrongness  of  our  impressions. — 
The  organic  world  is  not  particularly  mysterious  by  itself ;  it  is  only 
by  our  having  ideas  familiar  and  based  on  tho  inorganic,  that  we  feel  it 
BO.  And  now  aee  how  these  are  contrasted  :  the  one  shows  ua  chem- 
ioity  as  it  b ;  the  other,  altered :  now  hero  is  the  possibility  for  an  in- 
version, and  BO  a  ground  of  knowledge. 

Is  not  this  law  connected  with  the  necessity  of  contrasts  for  onr 
knowledge  ;  and  wo  are  so,  as  ever,  to  correct  them  ?     So,  surely,  ia 

kit  not  in  our  (senauoua)  perception  ?  are  not  our  pluses  the  true  mi- 
nuses?    Ia  it  not  so  we  get  'matter'  as  the  substance;  and  motion, 
force,  change,  as  tho  '  power '  ? 
Beo  :  wo  have  taken  tho  inorganic  to  give  us  the  nnmodified  form.  May 
we  not  be  sure  in  every  case  in  wh  there  is  such  contrast,  and  it  has  not 
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been  inverted,  that  it  is  to  be  bo  ?  So,  too,  one  restorer  the  idea  that 
man  is  adapted  to  have  true  perceptions  or  *  intuitions.'  He  is  so ;  but, 
being  inverted,  he  now  has  them  inverted.  This  is  because  of  that  very 
adaptation. 

It  was  well  of  Bacon  to  find  out  that  man's  impressions  are  wrong, 
but  surely  that  was  not  enough.     How  good  to  know  them  strictly 
inverse — what  a  means,  what  an  end ;  how  they  ought  to  be  that  way, 
and  how  it  wd  account  for  the  whole  history.     How  natural  they  slid 
be  found  to  be  wrong  before  it  was  found  out  how  they  were  wrong. 

Our  making  and  believing  *  hypotheses  '  is  just  this  :  that  we  think 
God  has  done  what  we  shd  do,  in  our  ignorance,  for  such  results  :  or  (as 
in  the  'Design  '  argument)  what  we,  with  our  limited  control,  wd  do  ! 
The  doing  unnecessary  things  mechanically,  answers  to  hypotheses 
(mentally) ;  and  hypotheses  are  supposing  that  God  has  done  unneces- 
sary things.     It  is  emphatically  *  self.' 

has  it  for  a  principle,  that  a  thing  that  looks  probable,  plausible 

beforehand,  is  not  true— is  an  invention.  Tf  a  man  says  a  thing  alto- 
gether improbable,  the  probability  is  that  he  has  seen  it.  *  We  cannot 
see  beforehand* — this  is  because  the  world  is  larger  than  we.  Can  we 
apply  this  to  matter  ?  that  is  plausible  enough  beforehand — *  atoms,'  too. 
So  again  that  we  shd  derive  our  impressions  from  the  existence  of  some- 
thing corresponding  to  them.  Here,  then,  are  thoee  *  intuitive  convict- 
ions'  ;  they  are  necessarily  *phna  of  ignorance' — what  must  be  in  the 
mind  of  a  being  with  the  power  of  learning,  but  not  knowing  :  as  one 
migl^t  say,  they  are  conditions  of  an  undeveloped  power  of  knowing  (one 
can  evidently  see  them  necessary). 

And  what  a  curious  correspondence  between  the  two  positions :  one 
affirming  the  '  intuitions '  true,  the  other  that  we  cannot  learn  ;  one, 
that  we  do  know ;  the  other,  that  we  cannot  find  out :  and  all  because 
we  failed  when  our  knowledge  was  less  in  trying  to  find  out.  For  it  is 
certain  these  *  instinctive '  intuitions  are  not  so  in  such  sense  that 
men  do  not,  when  they  reflect,  naturally  deny  and   call  them  in 
question. 
But  the  intuitions,  tho*  false,  are  not  valueless.     They  tell  us  directly 
something  about  ourselves,  and  guide  us  to  a  true  objective  knowledge, 
not  only  by  the  law  of  inversion,  but  also  because  there  is  something 
true  about  them :  they  are  relatively  false,  but  is  there  not  a  true  basis  ? 
E.  g.,  the  sun  does  not  move,  but  the  earth  does ;  tho'  Nature  is  not 
dead,  man  is ;  tho'  the  material  world,  does  not  exist,  a  world  exists. 
Suppose  a  man  saw  all  things  inverted :  could  he  not  know  by  his  eyes 
perfectly  well,  after  he  had  found  out  that  he  did  so  ?  and  before  he 
found  it  out  wd  he  not  be  very  likely  to  make  many  mistakes  ?  wd  he 
not  first  suppose  he  saw  right,  and  when  he  found  he  did  not,  would  he 
not  be  disposed  to  say  he  could  never  know  about  things  truly  by  his 
eyes  ?     [How  probable  it  is  that  we  do  truly  see  inversely.] 

When  a  view  will  not  account  for  all  the  phna  (wh  to  be  true  it  ought 
to  do),  men  are  apt  to  take  the  exception,  and  found  a  theory  on  that, 
overriding  all  the  others  and  assuming  whatever  they  want :  but  in  fact 
neither  will  do  ;  more  knowledge  is  wanted. 

More  evidence  is  necessary  to  make  a  man  entertain  the  improbable 
idea  than  the  plausible. — We  see  the  necessity  of  abstract  evidence  :  it 
is  necessary  in  thought^  as  well  as  truth  to  th  '  phn.     For  a  true  thing 


(us  in  the  niBthematico-phyaical  sciences)  tliere  must  be  both  evidences. 

Tho  ftbatraot  alono  does  not  prove  the  conceptione  right ;  the  evidence 

of  sense  alune  does  not  provo  the  conoeptionB  or  relntions  right. 
Bo  now  we  ■want  an  union  of  both  in  Science  and  philoBOphy  :  a  priori 
demonstrable,  and  Bensuonely  true.  We  prove  our  ideas  true  by  testing 
them  hy  the  phn,  if  the  idea,  as  an  idea,  will  hold ;  but  it  will  not  di> 
to  put  the  idea  for  true  wh  we  Bimply  derive  from  the  phn.  There  may 
be  may  be  many  false  for  one  true  ;  nay,  are  we  not  sure  to  derive  false 
ideas  and  not  true  ?  The  ideas  we  derive  from  observation  are  not  to 
be  tnken  as  true  unless  they  are  also  demonstrably  true  as  ideas.  The 
fftcts  of  observation  of  course  arc  true  ;  hut  in  the  ideas  there  is  more, 
and  a  chance  of  infinite  errors.  The  mental  part  of  them  wants  its  own 
pi'opT  proof. 

This  is  the  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  '  mathematics '  of  '  being,'  force, 

&c. — of  '  force,'  for  science ;  of  '  being,'  for  philosophy. 

The  reason  our  natural  nnticipations  are  wrong  is,  of  course,  that 
there  are  more  circumstances  influencing  the  results  than  we  are  aware. 
So  this  wrongness  ought  to  be ;  noy,  only  hy  such  wrongnesa  of  expect- 
ntion  can  we  learn  unknown  circumstances. 

Uut  now  we  may  escape  from  illusion  in  this  by  altering  our  thought. 

It  shii  be,  not  '  I  expect  this  because  it  seems  the  probable  result ' ; 

but,  '  tbia  is  the  probable  result,  tkere/ofe  I  do  not  expect  it,  becHOW 

there  are  more  circumstances  to  be  considered.' 
But  this  is  a  cose  in  point :  we  shd  expect  that  this  would  be  merely 
wrongness  (an  indefinite  wrongneas)  of  our  expectations  or  ideas ;  bofr 
here  are  more  circumstances  than  we  thought  of — there  ia  instead  of 
this  an  exact  or  definite  wrongnoss,  an  inversion,  namely. 

In  the  case  of  dfw  we  may  see  instances  of  tho  law  of  thought 
recognizing  'negative  occasion'  ['negative,'  as  such,  is  necessarily  'oo-' 
oasion  '].     The  occasion  of  dew  is  the  absence  of  heat ;  the  cause  being 
the  moisture  in  the  air. 

See  too  how  a  negation  is  necessarily  only  the  other  side  of  a  positive, 

and  yet  must  he  seen  as  negative  in  its  relation.    This  absence  of  heat 

is  'radiation.' 
The  radiation  is  hy  abseiiee  of  clouds  ;  so  all  the  effects  attributed  to  tho 
moon's  rays  (blindness,  putrefaction,  &c.)     May  we  not  find  thus  a  list 
of  facts  to  classify — instances  of  interpretation  by  recognizing  negation. 

"With  regard  to  the  radiation  of  heat  (into  space  too),  surely  it  will 
not  do :  see  the  '  radiation  of  cold,'  besides ;  there  should  be  at  least  a 
plus  and  a  minus.  Can  one  see  the  radiation  of  cold  the  plus,  and  so  a 
true  mmua  for  the  other  ?     Is  not  this  according  to  the  laws  of  things  ? 

If  one  could  do  thus,  that  wd  begin  a  practical  insight  into  force  as  a 

negative;  and  that  is  '  matter  as  negative.' 
This  belongs  to  the  fact  that  there  always  is  a  deeper  beneath  every  phe- 
nomenal.    Eadiation  is  the  phn ;  but  there  must  he  something  which 
causes  that  to  bo  the  phn. 

la  not  everything  in  Nature,  indeed,  to  be  interpreted  by  an  absence  ? 
Ia  it  for  this  reason  :  that  everything  must  have  also  a  '  negative  occa- 
sion'; and  we  as  yet  have  scarcely  at  all  recognized  this,  thinking  only 
of  positives :  so  Uiat  wants  adding.  This  'law  of  thinking'  arises  simply 
from  our  having  thought  in  that  way — of  the  plus  without  the  minus. 
And  here  also  ia  a  guide :  ia  it  not  the  (negative)  '  occasion '  which  is 
generally  most  prominent  to  us. 
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Unless,  indeed,  it  be  some  chimera  altogether,  such  as  the  moon 
causing  the  dew,  &c. — some  circumstance  which  accompanies  the  neg- 
ative, and  taken  hold  of  because  we  are  looking  for  a  *  plus.' 
And  so  continually  we  put  the  negative  occasion  as  the  cause.     Hence 
it  arises  that  we  so  continually  need  this  inversion — to  see  as  negative 
what  wo  have  put  for  plus.  [Here  is  *  matter/  wh  is  such  '  occasion '  ?] 
This  is  a  large  law :  see  how  much  is  included  in  this  necessity  of  a 
positive  and  negative  for  every  event.     Is  there  not  indeed  this  always 
— that  it  is  the  negative  wh  first  strikes  us,  and  the  positive  is  always 
and  necessarily  unknown  until  revealed  by  study.   Think  of  all  the  cases 
in  Nature  —vacuum,  development,  &c.     Then  of  course  we  see  how 
God  is  hidden :  the  negative  is  first  to  us — the  physical — but  the  cause 
is  God ;  and  we  learn  of  Him,  as  in  Science  we  always  do  of  the  pos- 
itive, as  revealed  only  by  the  apparent  action  of  the  negative. 
'  Apparent  action ' — just  what  the  *  physical '  has. 
Is  not  the  necessity  of  a  *  negative  occasion '  for  everything  (i.  e. 
for  every  change)  involved  in  the  unchangingness  of  Nature  ?     Must 
not  every  '  succession '  be  two  opposites  ?     Can  we  not  thus  trace  our 
errors  to  our  not  naturally  thinking  in  this  way :  i.  e.  not  recognizing 
the  necessity  of  a  negative  because  not  perceiving  the  altruism  of  all 
things ;  the  absolute  plenum  and  interconnection  and  dependence  ? — do 
they  not  arise  from  our  known  and  evident  tendency  to  overlook  this  as 
the  fact  of  things.     And  the  *  negative  occasion  '  being  so  palpable,  as 
concerned  in  bringing  the  case  about,  do  we  not  naturally  come  to  assign 
it  as  the  positive,  or  cause  ?  hence  a  large  part  of  rectifying  our  views 
must  be  recognizing  supposed  positives  (or  causes)  as  negatives  (or 
absences). 

And  this  again  is  one  with  simple  ignorance ;  i.  e.  not  knowing  the  true 
existences  or  causes.  The  very  absence  of  a  thing  not  known  will  be 
a  positive  to  us :  our  not  knowing  a  thing  will  make  us  take  its  ab- 
sence for  an  existence — we  must  do  so.  So  of  the  eternal,  the  spirit- 
ual, the  absolute :  if  this  be  unknown,  its  absence  must  be  an  exist- 
ence to  us,  even  the  existence  to  us.  [Here  is  the  idea  of  the  physical 
as  negative]. 

Are  not  the  necessity  of  recognizing  *  negative  occasions,'  and  the 
law  of  the  inversion  of  our  natural  opinions,  truly  the  same  ?     Is  not 
the  one   a  phenomenon   of  the  other?    And  here  is  an  instance  of 
some  unknown  circumstance  causing  our  opinions  to  be  wrong  in  a  spe- 
cial and  exact  way.     Here  we  see  the  necessity  for  a  negative  occasion 
for  every  event. 
Is  there  not  an  instance  of  the  natural  inversion  of  our  opinions  in 
the  fact  of  the  heathen  ever  worshipping  evil  gods  ? 
Can  it  be  that  things  are  inverted  to  touch  as  well  as  to  vision ;  and 
are  inverted  on  the  eye  (if  they  are  so)  to  match  with  touch  ?     Surely, 
whether  touch  gives  inverted  impressions  depends  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  nerves  ;  and  considering  this,  is  it  not  likely  ? — think  of  the 
crossing  of  them  (as  of  the  rays  of  light).     Is  not  here  a  reason  why 
they  shd  go  to  opposite  sides  of  the  brain — if  the  impression  be  inverted  ? 
Observe,  again,  how  the  powers  and  greatnesses  of  men  are  by  neg- 
ative occasions — by  the  absence  of  certain  qualities — ^both  in  the  inter- 
pretative and  the  opposite.     The  idea  of  stimulus  is  that  of  negative 
occasion,  and  it  is  universal. 


PrugreflB  in   knowledge,  too,  involves  negative  occasion :  [Tyndolh 
wiping  away  dust  from  glass  ;  Bacon's  laying  aside  idoU ;  all  costing 
away  '  self.']     And  this  suggests  the  thought,  whether  this  negative  oc- 
casion, or  Bhaence,  he  not  truly  the  negation  of  a  negation,  and  bo  in 
fact  a  positive.  Is  it  from  our  negative  relation  to  things ;  viz.  the  pltu 
physicnlly  being  trnly  the  minus :  so  what  is  physically  the  absence,  is 
the  actual  positive  ?     Hence  the  rightneaa  of  a  negative  character  in 
physical  formulEB.  So  were  not  our  overlooking  the  negative,  the  error ; 
the  idea  of  a  positive  being  ever  a  right  idea  wrongly  applied  :  the 
true  positive  must  be  physically  a  ■  minus '?  This  relation  of  a  negative 
as  occasion,  is  from  our  relation  to  the  physical — from  the  physical  being 
negative.     And  so  the  meaning  of  our  discovering  the  law  of  a  negative 
is  truly  that  the  physical  is  negative. 

This  is  one  with  '  matter '  as  absence,  and  its  '  action '  being  only  the 
effect  of  a  (relative)  absence.     So  one  gets  rid  again  of  the  putting 
the  '  negative '  first. 
But  think  cow  of  the  positive  action  of  matter  as  truly  the  effect 
absence;  and  the  'negative  occasion'  as  the  pha  of  a  true  'actual.' 
Can  one  so  see  the  '  forces '  better  ?  so  see  the  operation  of  '  matter 
that  of  an  absence ;  and  how  its  effects,  as  representing  an  '  absence 
action,'  can  be  still  farther  understood  ? 

In  the  fact  of  the  use  of  negative  occasion  for  the  progress  of  knoi 
edge,  one  can  almost  see  the  reason  for  the  wrongness  of  our  natural 
ipinions :  viz.,  if  they  were  not  bo,  this  law  of  negative  occasion  wd 
not  be  curried  out.  As  it  is,  it  is  an  instance  of  the  law  that  then 
must  be  negative  (as  well  as  positive)  occasion  for  everything.  If  we 
vero  not  bo  prone  to  err,  it  wd  not  apply  to  this. 

With  regard  to  matter  as  negative,  or  absence,  think  of  the  '  atoms ': 
—is  there  not  here  a  parallel  to  the  '  self '  in  men  :  Being  all  around, 
,ud  a  number  of  abtvnceg  ? 

If  a  thing  have  constant  operation — produeins;  effect  by  its  presence, 
and  its  absence  producing  absence  of  effect — still  it  may  be  nn  absence 
s  much  as  its  opposite ;  even  if  producing  on  onr  feeling  the  impres- 
sion of  most  intense  existence.     Witness  intense  cold  ;  wh  is  the  same  to 
lur  feeling  as  great  heat. 
Cannot  we  bring  in  here  how  each  state  of  matter  involves  some  gen- 
eral state  of  force,  as  it  were — of  lemperiUitre,  e.  g. ;  and  so  by  neg- 
ation come  changes  ?     la  there  a  light  here  on  ohemieity  I 
And  in  such  a  case,  if  examination  reveals  to  us  no  true  'action,'  ia  it 
not  proved  a  negative  F 

Observe  how  matter  acts  '  on  matter ' — one  absence  on  another.  But 
s  there  not  a  twofold  aspect  of  '  material  action ' :  one  of  action  on  other 
matter,  and  another  as  it  were  by  the  mere  absence  amid  the  existence  ? 
Can  one  see  this  last  in  the  '  properties '  of  matter  ? 

For  all  events  there  must  be  (physically)  a  negative  as  well  as  '^ 
positive  cause. 

By  the  byo  ;  if  the  physical  negative  be  the  true  positive,  or  '  action,' 
must  not  the  physical  positive  be  the  true  negation  ?  and  bo  one  wd 
see  that  wh  is  physical  cause  or  force,  is  truly  effect.  [An  inversion 
here  again].  It  is  the  negative  resulting  (necessarily)  from  the 
change :  and  here,  then,  shd  we  not  see  the  relation  of  our  force  and 
our  '  self-action  '?     Is  not  'bis  view  correct :  we  feeling  as  cause  what 
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is  mere  negative  effect  ?  so  in  onr  action  something  is  done,  bnt  not 
what  we  do :  we  feel  ourselves  *  doing'  what  is  'negative  effect.' 
60  for  sight  there  must  be  darkness  as  well  as  light  (light  and  shadow). 
Also  for  all  sensation  must  there  not  be  ?  it  is  by  change  (which  is  that 
plus  and  minus).  Is  there  not  here,  indeed,  the  very  essence  of  change: 
viz.  the  absence  of  that  wh  was  ?  Is  change,  then,  so  derived  ?  Is 
change  [and  therefore  time]  the  phn  of  this  law  of  plus  and  minus  ? 

Are  our  *  senses'  inverted  too  ?  is  it  an  inversion  that  *  sugar  is  sweet  *? 
The  positive  to  sense — motion — is  a  negative,  and  '  matter '  too.    Is  not 
this  *  sense,'  then — that  to  wh  minus  is  plus ;  the  faculty  wh  is  affected 
by  the  '  absence,'  or  perceives  the  absence  [as  an  absence  must  be  capable 
of  being  perceived]  ?   And  then  from  this  relation  can  we  not  trace  very 
much? 
And  is  not  our  wrongness  of  Being,  then,  partly  in  our  relation  to 
sense  :  feeling  this  faculty  wh  relates  us  to  the  negative  as  if  relating 
us  to  the  positive  ? 
From  this  (feeling  negative  as  positive)  comes  our  tendency  to  think  it 
so :  we  think  as  we  feel,  at  first. 

Then  the  forms  of  physical  things  mark  the  interspaces  [is  it  there- 
fore we  see  so  much  action,  change,  going  on  in  them  ?]     Is  not  ITature 
(the  existing,  i.  e.  the  relatively  existing — ^that  '  existence  '  of  which 
*  m:itter '  ia  the  absence)  as  it  were  carved  into  forms  by  these  *  material 
interspaces '  ? 

Is  it  not  easy  here  to  see  the  beauty  of  Nature,  and  even  of  that  wh 
we  call  *  ugly '  in  it  ?     We  may  compare  it  to  those  toys  and  figures 
cut  out,  and  thrown  upon  the  wall — defined  by  the  shadow.     Then 
material  things  are  those  masses  of  the  shadow ;  yet  even  these  have 
a  strict  order  and  beauty.     If  wo  could  manage  to  look  on  material 
things  as  absences,  analogous  to  the  *  shaded  *  parts,  might  we  not  al- 
most see  Nature  the  other  way  ?  If  '  matter  '  were  not  negative,  surely 
this  idea  wd  not  suit  it  so  well. 
And  if  *  matter'  be  the  interspaces,  or  vacua,  is  not  a  life  indicated  by 
their  motion  ?  the  ever-changing  relations  of  tlio  'absences*  are  surely  a 
life.     [Is  there  a  light  here  on  physical  organic  life  ?]     As  for   impe- 
netrability ;  of  course  two  absences  cannot  be  in  one  place  ;  that  wd  be 
one  of  them  ceasing — that  wd  be  creation. 

That  wh  is  true  to  thought  when  all  the  conditions  are  known  (i.  e. 
that  wh  is  according  to  reason)  must  be  true  to  sense.     But  when  all 
the  conditions  are  not  known,  then  that  wh  is  true  to  thought  cannot  be 
true  to  sense ;  because  things  are  according  to  reason.     This  is  only  the 
converse  of  the  other. 

So  hypotheses,  in  imperfect  knowledge,  cannot  be  true ;  unless  indeed 

they  are  bad — ^lucky  guesses,  not  logical ;  and  sure  to  be  rejected.  Is 

not  this  *  anticipation '  ? 

Here  was  the  error  of  the  ancients :  not  in  thinking  that  the  true  to 

thought  must  be  true  to  sense — ^but  forgetting  that  they  did  not  know 

all  the  conditions. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  mathematics  precisely  answers  to  the  an- 
cient speculation ;  only  it  is  confined  to  that  in  respect  to  which  our 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  is  complete. 

Do  Earaday's  arguments  against  'atoms'  (as  ' matter ''\  ^y^V^  ^"^^ 


Bgainet  them  as  (relative)  absences  ?   Will  not  the  inTersion  do  ;  will 
not  «n  '  absence'  answer  as  well  as  a  '  centre  of  force  '?     Is  it  not 
aetly  the  thing  ? — round  this  there  must  be  '  forces '  operating ;  it  most' 
constitute  a  '  centre,'  wherever  it  is  (espociiiUy  conceiving  jirMJur*). 
Think  too  of  there  being  '  less '  truly  by  the  addition  of  such  atoms. 
So  more  occupying  less  space,  &c. 
Can  we  deduce  and  predict  some  general  properties  respecting  force  by 
this  idea,  so  as  to  test  it. 

If  we  recogniKO  the  idea  of  '  negative  occasion,'  we  mnst  also  reoog- 
nize  something  in  '  cause '  answering  to  the  idea  of  force — something 
efficient;  else  there  is  no  distinction,  and  negative  occasion  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  cause  [as  we  see  so  often  in  investigations,  people  get 
hold  of  '  occnsious '  instead  of  causes].  And  is  not  this  the  idea  of  equi- 
valence, or  identity :  that  wh  is  under  the  two  forma  ?  But  consider 
then,  what  is  involved  in  the  relation  of  negative  occasion :  how  the 
ease  must  be  for  that  to  operate  as  it  does ;  how  to  be  nnited  with  the 
idea  of  cause  and  effect  being  by  a  '  suppression.' 

A  Btriking  illustration  here  is  found  in  the  vascnlar  systems  of 
body,  which  are  cavities,  i.  e.  absences,     What  a  light  is  thrown  on 
terial  things,  so  considered.     A  system  of  vessels  is  like  a  tree  (a 
mification  of  ducts  opening  into  cells,  like  loaves).     The  conception  of' 
a  tree,  as  an  '  absence '  in  that  form,  has  hero  a  perfect  parallel. 

Can  we  so  conceive  of  '  substance  '  around  ? 
Think  of  the  lymphatics,  too ;  and  so  neceasarily  absorbing  by  virtus 
of  absence  (a  direction  of  least  resistance?)     The  vessoU  are  vaoua^, 
bounded  in  certain  ways,  yet  it  is  their  positive  qualities  wh  strike  UB  i- 
qualities  wh  depend  on  their  being  thus  negatives, 

Berkeley  says :  'our  being  is  very  like  non-entity ' :  this  is  jnst  what' 
it  is.  It  is  an  absence ;  and  the  difficulty  is  here  ;  it  can  be  disproved 
to  be  an  existence,  and  yet  it  is.  Or  thus  :  grant  it  to  be  a  '  non-entity,' 
still  we  cannot  deny  it.  And  is  not  this  a  position  we  often  take  :  we 
can  often  prove  things  to  be  non-entities,  but  that  does  not  settle  the 
ease :  still  they  are- 

We  do  not  go  merely  arbitrarily  wrong  in  our  thoughts ;  but  de- 
finitely and  exactly  [tho'  inversely — the  concave  of  the  convex  is  to  Ui] 
because  the  true  elements  of  the  case  exist,  of  course,  (and  affect  ua), 
the  true  cause  is  present ;  but  they  come  to  us  in  inverted  order.  Here, 
tben,  is  the  reason  of  the  inversion. 

See,  e.  g.,  in  reference  to  function :  first  the  perception  of  the  action, 
then  of  the  decomposition. 
Now  is  not  this  essentially  the  case  in  perception  by  the  senses 
Terted  order  or  rotation  ?  Is  sense  thus  individutJ  perception 
jKised  to  man- percept  ion  ? — what  is  first  really  (or  to  man)  last  to  the 
individual  P  So  our  inverted  use  of  logic  :  applying  it  first  to  results 
instead  of  premisses.  And  is  not  the  same  cause,  essentially — the  facts 
being  in  Nature  (tho'  wrongly  perceived) — the  reason  of  the  strict  and 
exact  (not  merely  arbitrary)  non-logiealneas  of  the  right  premisses  ? 
Here  is  the  reason,  too,  why  tbe  demand  on  us  is  ever  to  take  in  more  ; 
and  why  our  natural  tendency  is  to  bo  one-sided,  and  to  reject  some 
truth. 

We  can  nnito  opposites  only  by  raising  both  to  a  higher  level.     This 
the  eondition  of  unifying :  not  fulfilling  this  condition  is  artificial  aiut> 
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vain.     Eclecticism  is  this  attempt.     Just  so  we  can  only  make  the  had 
good  hy  making  our  good  better.     We  must  have  a  larger  love,  to  in- 
clude more  and  more  bad  (as  God's  love  includes  all). 
'Now  think  of  sensations  as  *  negative '  (occasions) :  how  well  they  thus 
agree  with  *  matter '  as  absence  of  Being. 

So  I  shd  restore  matter  as  causing  our  sensations,  i.  e.  as  '  perceived,' 

&c.     Thus  it  were  only  a  '  suppression '  of  that  instinct  in  order  for 

interpretation ;  and  one  gets  back  the  *  intuitions,'  too— all  by  putting 

minus  instead  of  plus. 
It  shd  be  thus  :  the  effect  by  negation  is  what  is  wanted. — ^We  want  an 
'absence'  to  be  applied  to  the  mind,  and  here  is  an  absence  for  it. 

This  is  the  relation  of  individual  perception ;  it  is  |the  inversion  of 

the  true.     As  I  said,  *  the  concavity  of  the  convex.' 

With  this  it  is  also  interesting  to  note  how  our  perception  is  ex- 
cited by  the  ceasing  of  sounds,  &c.,  to  which  we  are  accustomed  :  how 
parallel  this  is  to  sensation  produced  by  absence.  Here  is  an  instance 
of  the  thing  [is  it  not  the  law  of  it  ?]  and  what  it  implies  is  something 
previous — some  equilibrium. 

Is  this  the  relation  of  things :  that  sense  affirms  existence ;  reason 
decides  the  quality  or  mode  ? 

As  I  have  said :  sense  can  never  vouch  any  qualitative  existence ;  as 

that  of  a  'material'  world,  &c. — by  the  nature  of  perception  as 

partly  dependent  on  ns. 
Of  old,  was  not  speculation  based  on  the  idea  that  reason  could  affirm 
existence  ;  i.  e.  besides  that  vouched  for  by  sense  ? — as  indeed  we  still 
act.     Is  not  this  '  Theism '?  and  it  will  not  do :  a  Being  resting  its  ex. 
istence  on  reason  cannot  stand ;  we  also  thinking  that  sense  can  vouch 
for  qualities.     In  truth,  these  two  ideas  are  correlates :  from  this  idea 
about  sense  comes  the  idea  that  reason  vouches  for  existence;  viz. 
because  we  necessarily  demand  some  existence  with  other  qualities  than 
those  that  are  to  sense.     Sense  can  only  say,  this  is :  reason  must  pro- 
nounce what  it  is.     The  suppositions  have  arisen  from  this  twofold 
error.     From  it  necessarily  come  two  worlds  instead  of  one :  one  with 
qualities  of  sense,  the  other  with  those  demanded  by  reason. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  correlated  errors ;  and  how  two  thoughts  must 

be  altered  at  once. 
Observe,  however :  sense  may  affirm  the  existence  of  a  negation  ; 
but  whether  positive  or  negative  is  one  of  the  qualities  wh  it  does  not 
decide.     Or  is  this  the  quality  it  cannot  decide  ;  and,  if  negative,  then 
the  qualities  it  vouches  for — the  inertia,  &c. — are  true  ?    But  is  it  not 
rather  thus :  that  that  wh  is  consciously  perceived  by  sense  can  only  be 
negative  ;  this  being  the  nature  of  sense  (as  seen  elsewhere),  andl^shown 
by  this :  that  whatever  is  so  perceived  must  have  the  quality  of  inert- 
ness.    Is  not  sense  a  self-faculty ;  the  faculty  by  which  negation  or  ab- 
sence is  perceived  ?  [Does  it  exist  in  this  perception  as  a  real  minus  or 
negation  ? — so  is  the  feeling  of  sense  as  '  low '  justified  and  interpreted]. 
This  may  be  better  than  the  idea  about  the  respective  provinces  of  sense 
and  reason ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  these  remain  besides  this :  still  there  is 
the  part  of  each. 

Now  if  the  sense-given  existence  is  found  by  the  reason  *  negative,' 
then  in  truth  sense  itself  affirms  the  other  [as  the  sense-perception  of 
shadow  is  sense -affirmation  of  light].     The  evidence  of  th&t  Qt\\!!tT  ^^-^Nj^ 


on  seuae  (not  on  reason):  in  this,  reason  is  only  interpreter,  not  ■•-J 

eertor.  la  not  reason,  in  fact,  the  interpreter  of  sense ;  as  man  is  of 
Nature  ? — servant  and  interpreter;  higher,  and  yet  servant,  Is  reasoi 
thus  to  sense  as  Genius  to  talent ;  and  dependent  on  it  also  in  the  sami 
■way  ?  So  it  is  only  light ;  sense  ought  to  bo  wrong  as  talent  ought ; 
and  is  not  talent,  too,  negative  ?  The  self  is  in  sense  as  in  talent ;  and  ' 
reason  is  the  intergireter  to  turn  it  out  ?  So  sense  ought  to  preacnt  to  us 
the  negative,  and  mislead  us  so  ?  Do  infants  first  take  the  negative  for 
the  positive ;  e.  g.,  do  the  stars  appear  to  thera  as  holes  in  the 
sky?  Or  rather,  do  wo  not  return  to — restore  with  interpretation — that 
first  thought  ?  [as  the  painter  does  with  the  shadows  as  thims  t 

Is  not  interpretation  ,just  this  testing  the  data  of  the  senses  by  reason  ? 
instead  of  inventing  existences,  showing  how  ihe  known  existence  is  ? 
instead  of  supposing  such  things  must  be  because  our  impressions  are 
such  (as  the  epicycles),  ahowiog  what  causes  our  impressions.  Or  again, 
ia  it  not  the  use  of  logic  backwards :  the  correcting  the  premisses  by 
facts,  instead  of  deducing  facts  ?  ^^^ 

I  Surely  we  cannot  have  both  matter  and  ether  (as  two  existences)  ;  on«^^H 

or  the  other  shd  be  ntgative :  and  if  it  be  that  the  ether  is  the  existencsj^^^ 
how  striking  it  wd  be — what  an  illustration  of  the  law  that  the  unseeOf^^^l 
I     the  non-apparent  to  sense,  is  ever  Hie  real  and  important :  which  is  thM^^^ 
fundamental  principle  of  Science.  ^^H 

Can  one  be  right,  and  interpret,  except  with  tolerance  of  tbe  wrongf^^^f 
so  is  God  the  great  interpreter,  ^nd  only  such  can  truly  feel,  oi^^^| 
abhor,  the  wrong ;  for  only  they  will  fairly  face  it :  otherwise,  they  ^^^ 


wrong  ;  for  only  they  will  fairly  face  it :  otherwise,  they 
will  try  to  think  it  less. 
In  history  this  characteristic  of  theory  is  very  evident.  Might  we  not 
apply  to  the  intolerance  of  the  necessary  wrong  of  theory  (which  God 
chooses  to  have)  that  passage  :  '  Shall  I  accept  good  from  God  and  not 
also  evil  ? 

Is  not  talent  in  the  intellectual  as  the  criminal  classes  ore  in  the  social  ? 
— it  necessitates,  ever,  better  interpretations.     In  the  criminal  classes 
is  the  self.     Tbesu  will  go  on,  after  every  interpretation  introducing 
more  elements  (and  with  the  self  in  Ihem).     So 
ever  arising,  and  making  needfnl  new  roctifyings. 

Sea  the  connection  of  this  with 's  idea  of  making  a  thing  pop- 
ular, universal,  attainable  by  all,  by  making  it  better,  by  elevating  it 
When  a  tbin|  is  limited,  that  is  evidence  it  is  not  good  enough. 
And  hero  then  is  a  justification  of  the  criminal  classes  :  viz.  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  things  that  a  moral  goodness,  not  good  enough,  should  be  limited. 
That  class  ought  to  be  ;  its  existence  is  a  necessity,  a  rightnesa. 

And  here  is  a  justification  of  talmt  too  :  so  long  as  the  interpretation 
is  not  perfect,  not  true  or  large  enough,  there  ought  to  be  talent- 
work. 

In  respect  to  Talent  and  Genius,  may  they  be  seen  better  by  being 
seen  as  correlates  ?  Each  is  each  in  different  aspects ;  and  so  instead  of 
regarding  them  from  the  same  view,  and  noting  their  difTerences,  wd  it 
not  be  better  to  try  and  regard  them  from  an  opposite  or  different  view, 
and  note  their  resemblance,  or  even  identity  ?  flight  one  take  a  kind 
of  altruistic  view  of  talent ;  seeing  it  as  Genius  for  other  things  than 
these  wh  we  first  think  of  in  relation  to  it — tbe  ends  which  it  subserves 
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^^^k    /or  ua  ?     If  we  could,  it  were  a  glimpse  of  an  entirely  new  conception    ^^H 
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of  things.     For,  as  we  have  seen,  each  is  each ;  and  is  not  the  reason 
of  each  more  than  is  to  us  ? 

Is  not  this  a  reason  we  necessarily  go  wrong  hefore  right — wh  is  not 
'  good '  to  us,  and  against  which  so  many  revolt : — that  other  ends  are 
designed  and  fulfilled  hj  that  than  we  consider ;  that  human  experience 
is  more  than  that  wh  is  to  our  consciousness  ?     The  wrongness  of  this 
to  our  feeling  (in  so  far  as  it  is  wrong)  is  from  our  limit ;  that  we  see 
too  little,  and  do  not  perceive  the  reason  and  necessity  of  it.     What 
does  man's  work  of  talent  interpret  ?     And  indeed,  might  we  even  see 
that  as  the  true  and  chief  interpretation?     Is  Genius  rather  a  self- 
interpretation,  after  all  ?  so  an  inversion  is  truly  wanted  here.     And  is 
something  here  suggested  by  the  foreshadowiDgs  of  the  true  in  'theory'  ? 
(e.  g.  the  epicycles  true  to  the  motions  of  the  moon).     Is  there  not  here 
something  to  guide  us  ?     Is  Genius  our  coming  (as  individuals)  to  the 
true  to  man ;  and  Talent  man  interpreting  ?     We  have  noted  an  inverse 
relation  of  man  and  individual ;  so  what  is  interpretation  to  the  one  shd 
be  theory  to  the  other :  then  also  Genius  or  interpretation  to  the  indivi- 
dual shd  be  theory  to  man  f 
So  convex  and  concave  to  both,  as  if  in  opposite  directions?  like 
•  lines  of  force.*     Is  there  a  reference  to  *  polars '  here  ?  [positive  and 
negative — man  and  individual  ?] 

If  the  minus  to  us  is  pltts  to  man,  the  opposite  is  necessary  also.     If 
our  *  theory '  is  man's  interpretation,  it  follows  that  our  interpretation 
is  man's  theory. 
And  this  is  evident  in  respect  to  our  proof  of  false  conclusions ;  because 
in  truth,  that  is  not  done  at  all :  it  must  be  something  else  wh  is  done. 
And  this  being  done  proves  the  being  of  'man,'  or  to  what  it  is  done; 
to  what  mind,  &c.     Also,  vice  versa :  the  theory  to  man  must  be  inter- 
pretation to  some  mind ;  because,  as  being  false,  it  is  not  done  at  all. 
Thus  it  is :  the  convex  is  first  to  man,  then  to  the  individual ;  but  this 
18  a  concave  each  time  to  the  other,  and  must  be. 
And  the  individual  perception  follows  man's,  because  the  individual  is 
from  and  out  of  man. 

Or,  the  concave  to  the  plus  is  necessarily  convex  to  the  minus — it  is 
the  same  thing.  So,  if  man  and  individual  be  plus  and  minus,  all 
this  is  involved. 

Thus  man's  intellectual  history  is  accounted  for :  if  we  get  behind, 
as  it  were,  we  can  see  it  necessary.  This  must  be  the  history  and  ex- 
perience of  the  individual,  as  being  *  minus '  to  man ;  nay,  is  not  thia  a 
proof,  conversely,  that  the  individual  is  *  minus '  to  man  ?  Thia  intel- 
lectual history  is  all  here :  the  convex  (or  plus)  to  man  being  felt  neces- 
sarily as  concave  (or  minus)  to  the  individual ;  and  vice  versa.  Here 
is  the  felt  proof  of  false  premisses :  it  must  be  '  to  us,'  i.  e.  we  must 
feel  it  (as  selves)  by  virtue  of  what  that  self  is. 

It  is  interesting  so  to  think  of  and  know  our  thoughts.  But  see  then 
the  new  relation  of  Talent  and  Genius ;  and  shd  we  not  think  evor  of 
the  plus  of  Talent,  liot  as  the  minus  that  it  is  to  us,  but  the  plus  it  is  to 
man.  Or  perhaps  think  of  both  as  both  ;  ever  recognizing  the  relation  of 
self  and  man,  so  making  our  intellect  also  spiritual. 

But  can  we  not  go  farther  ? — it  is  well  to  see  these  relations  to  man, 
but  that  is  not  all  one  wd  wish.  Can  we  see  more  still !  thia  is  to  in- 
dividuals because  that  is  to  man— 'but  now,  can  we  see  loft^  tb&t  >&  Xi^^ 


man  ?  its  true  altruistic  bearings  ;  and  what  that  which  ia  to  ma 
other  Being?  In  reference  to  this  question,  we  must  take  what 
roan  as  tbe  etarting-point,  not  whal.  is  to  individuals.  This  last  is  related 
only  to  what  ia  to  man ;  it  is  the  phn  of  that,  and  means  nothing  more ; 
but  it  teaches  us  what  is  to  man. 

May  we  not  see  how  intellectual  power  in  men  ia  by  defect ;  e.  g.  how 
the  power  of  certain  thinkers  is  in  the  absence  of  the  feeling  in 
them  of  the  demand  for  rational  clearness  and  order.  How  difficult  too, 
it  is  for  tbe  same  men  to  make  theory  and  interpret ;  for  the  tbeory 
must  be  made  with  satisfactioa  and  joy,  else  there  is  not  the  energy ;  but 
the  interpretation  must  involve  dissatisfaction,  contempt,  and  light  re- 
gard for  it.  Unless,  indeed,  when  the  case  ia  understood  it  may  be 
different,  and  the  makers  of  theory  feel  interpretation  better,  and  iuter- 
preters  set  a  higher  value  on  theory-making. 

Is  it  not  the  law  that  every  new  thought,  rising  and  destined  to 
spread,  must  be  imperfect  in  its  exprossiou  ?  And  here  is  the  whole 
low  of  theory  and  interpretation:  for  is  not  this  'imperfect  eipres- 
aion' theory;  perfect  expression,  interpretation  f  and  after  that  must, 
come  more,  and  therein  '  talent,'  or  imperfect  esprosfiion.  Only  whi 
a  thing  is  perfectly  expressed  can  the  world  get  beyond  it. 


\ 


Now  can  we  see  how  in  fact  moral  conditions,  moral  defect  or  evil, 
is  the  cause  of  all  the  intellectual  error.  It  ia  truly  so,  though  not  ap- 
parently ;  i.  e.  it  is  so  with  respect  to  the  whole,  though  not  in  respect 
to  the  pMts  among  themselves,  not  to  the  'relations.'  In  respect  to  the 
intellectual  as  to  the  physical  actions,  all  ia  from,  and  is,  the  spiritaale 
that  determines  and  constitutes  the  whole,  but  does  not  alter  or  regulat: 
particular  forms  or  parts.  Particular  forms  are  not  special  resulte  of 
the  apiritnal ;  but  all  ia  the  fact  of  the  spiritual.  This  material,  or  phy- 
eical,  and  this  intcUectna],  (necessarily,  therefore,  false)  are  altogether 
&om  negation  of  the  actual.  So  the  light  in  us  is  darkness;  but  it  has 
its  own  '  right,'  its  own  laws,  &e.,  as  all  negation  has. 

Is  there  not  a  parallel  in  astronomy  to  the  history  of  philosophy  ? 
In  philosophy  there  was  first  the  enquiry  of  tchnt  and  vihg ;  for  the  very 
Being  and  truth :  then  this  was  given  up,  and  Science  came — content 
to  ascertain  relationa  only  ;  what  ia  perceived.    But  this  Science  exists 
only  to  enable  the  former  and  true  question  to  be  answered  by  placing 
the  negation  subjectively.     So  may  we  not  feel  convinced  that  there  waa 
A  period,  anterior  to  the  period  of  observation  in  astronomy,  when  men 
sought  to  know  the  essential  Being  and  reason  of  tbe  motions  [is  not 
Pythagoras'  doctrine  a  witness  to  it?Ji  and  that  it  failed,  and  thatthfl  J 
obaervationol  aatronomy  took  its  plaee,  with  sneers  and  boastings — oven  1 
aa  our  Science  does  ?     So  this  observational  astronomy  obtained  resalu ;  I 
i.e.  attained  true  relationa,  hut  no  knowledge;  even  aa  our  Science, 
But  all  this  was  merely  an  episode,  for  the  purpose  of  answering  Uiat 
first  and  natural  enquiry,  thro'  showing  that  the  motions  are  '  not  'd 
teaching  us,  by  answering  it,  to  ask  a  new  questidn :  viz.,  why  we  per- 
ceive  them      There  was  then,  doubtless,  just  auch  laughing  at  the  ques-  "*' 
tioa,  '  what  truly  are  the  motions,'  (the  essence  and  cause)  ;  such  boast- 
ing uf  certitude ;  such  appeal  to  results  and  eucceases,  confirmation  by 
tbo  senses,  and  prediction  of  what  wilt  happen ;  just  such  idea  of  ad- 

Mnilai  PAi/siofogg,  Ififl.     See  p.  180. 
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yance  and  progress  in  a  linear  direction — as  now :  such  a  course,  such  a 
trial,  such  reaction. 

It  is  clear  that  all  our  success  in  knowledge  of  results,  our  finding 
predictions  confirmed  by  experiment,  our  progress  in  one  line,  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  question  of  whether  our  conception  be  not  altogether 
false.  It  only  proves  consistency ;  proves  that  the  *  seeming '  is  taken 
for  granted,  and  the  various  '  seemings '  put  into  their  just  relations. 
And  observe,  in  doing  this,  the  hypotheses  become  ever  more  and  more 
numerous  and  cumbrous ;  new  hypotheses  are  ever  required.  This  de- 
monstrates the  falsity  of  our  Science  in  its  primary  conception. 

One  of  the  chief  things  that  put  us  wrong  is  the  present,  or  near, 
being  so  much  to  us ;  and  this  necessarily  appearing  so  different  from 
that  wh  corresponds  to  it  in  the  distant.     The  different  relation  to  us 
makes  the  same  fact  appear  so  different.    ITo  better  illustration  is  needed 
than  this  earth  and  a  planet :  surely,  after  that  identification,  none  shd 
seem  incredible.     Bespecting  life  and  the  inorganic :  how  simple  it  is 
that  the  universe  (regarded  as  material)  shd  be  a  living  body  ;  and  in- 
deed '  actually '  too :  perhaps  many  in  one ;  and  different  to  us  only  by 
our  different  relation  to  the  organic  and  inorganic  (or  universal). — The 
present  is  so  much  to  us,  so  important,  so  final,  so  independent. — Men 
speak  of  the  present  progress  of  the  world  as  *  so  little  influenced  by 
individuals  as  compared  with  the  past ';  as  if  this  general  progress  wh 
seems  now  to  us  so  great  and  final,  were  not  identical  with  that  of  those 
other  times.    Individuals  now  have  quite  as  much  effect,  when  the  time 
and  man  come  [vide  Napoleon].     In  truth,  nothing  can  be  different,  or 
cause  different  '  appearance '  to  us,  but  our  different  relations.     So 

*  forms '  come  to  be  relations ;  i.  e.  our  relations  to  the  fact.     The  form 
is  the  mode  under  which  we  perceive  the  fact,  its  appearance  to  us. 

'  Actualism  '  agrees  with  and  strengthens  even  the  practical,  in  several 
ways.     This  earthly  is  the  life ;  there  is  then  no  distinction  about  the 
'other  world.'    It  above  all  recognizes  the  greatness  and  worth  of 
<  things ' ;  of  these  earthly,  material  objects  and  employments.  It  says : 

*  only  use  them  aright ;  you  do  not  see  how  good  and  great  they  are.' 

By  the   doctrine   that  the   world   is   material  merely,  (those  who 
cleave  to  the  spiritual  holding  another  spiritual),  men  are  driven 
to  dispute  and  neglect  it.     Hence  has  arisen  asceticism,  &c.     Here 
is   a  twofold   evil.      If  it  be  maintained   that   these   '  things '   are 
material,   men  will   and   must   arise    who   will    deny  these   ends: 
if  the  *  actual  *  be  not  recognized  in  them  they  will  be  renounced 
and  discarded.     There  is  no  preventing  It ;  he  who  thinks  there  is,  does 
not  know  humanity ;  the  '  present '  is  too  great  to  him ;  he  cannot  see 
that  the  '  matter-mindedness '  is  a  temporary  phase  of  human  nature ; 
he  thinks  it  final,  because  he  lives  in  it.     Men  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
regarding  these  <  things '  too  much,  but  because  they  do  not  regard  the 
fact  of  them.     Their  error  lies  in  regarding  them  too  little,  finding  so 
little  in  them,  thinking  them  so  soon  exhausted.     What  shd  we  say  of 
a  savage  who  used  a  beautiful  picture  to  light  his  fire  ?     Wd  a  man  who 
shd  remonstrate  at  that  be  blamed  for  disregarding  the  picture  ?    I  saj 
men  are  using  things  of  heavenly  and  eternal  value  for  ends  utterly  in- 
adequate to  their  true  nature. 

51)  Actualism,     See  voL  ii.,  p.  391. 


We  Toaj  get  to  perceiTe  the  imiTerse  as  '  actaal,'  (epiritnal,  etemil,  I 
or  mornl)  just  aa  truly,  as  conscioaalj,  as  practically,  as  much  I 
as  a  matter  of  course,  as  we  perceive  the  earth's  motion  by  the  sun'a,  i 
or  our  own  motion  in  travelling  by  that  of  the  objects  around  ua.  It  ia  I 
but  perceiving  things  as  they  arc ;  there  is  no  iriyslery  in  it.  And  I 
see  the  interest  and  power  that  do  of  neeessity  and  involuntarily  at-  1 
tach  themselves  to  every  object — -lo  all  who  are  not  merely  blind.  I 
The  very  fact  that  things  are  '  things '  to  us,  and  not  mere  matter  and  I 
force,  is  enough,  Is  not  the  earth  earth,  and  fire  Jire,  and  life  Ufe  :^  1 
what  more  do  we  want  t  j 

Matter  is,  like  life,  an  entity  from  putting  form  for  fact.  Life  ia  a  I 
form  of  vibration,  or  way  in  whwe  perceive  it  [how  is  it  from  ourselves,  I 
or  our  relation  ?]  Now  we  put  this  life  (the  form)  intellectually  for  tha  1 
fact  1  and,  so  considering  it,  can  get  no  suceess  nor  satisfaction ;  all  is  1 
darkness  and  error.  So,  putting  the  form  for  the  fact  in  the  sensaticnal,  I 
there  is  no  satisfaction,  no  tight ;  all  is  sin  and  passion.  It  is  necessary  1 
to  pcrcoive  the  fact  and  regard  it ;  and  know  the  '  entity  '  merely  as  a  1 
form  of  it,  or  a  way  in  wh  it  appears  to  \i»  [»o  with  regard  to  light  or  I 
sound,  &e.J  In  reference  to  our  view  of  Nature  as  physical,  it  is  ne-  \ 
cessary  to  rejjard  the  fact  of  vibration,  wh  is  in  life  and  in  all — not  to  I 
extend  the  idea  of  life  ns  su^'h.  Did  Coleridge  extcml  fie  word  '  Life'  I 
wrongly  ? — But  if  the  fact  of  Life  be  seen,  and  its  identify  with  other  I 
things,  then  may  we  not  extend  the  word,  on  principle,  because  it  is  I 
the  best  ?  When  the  fact  is  recognized,  it  is  often  right  to  take  for  it  I 
the  word  wh  is  uspd  for  the  form  of  the  fact  nearest  to  us.  How  many  1 
words  at  present  signify  '  entities,'  or  forms  for  facta,  and  what  valne 
they  have  when  the  fact  is  seen  in  all.  Ufe,  i.  e,  organic,  material  life 
as  such,  meiins  that  particular  form  of  tension  and  function,  or  motioa 
in  least  resistance — means  no  more  a  fact  but  a  form.  So  all  the  ^ords 
indicating  physical  existence  will  come  to  mean  plainly  no  longer 
'facts,'  but  forms  of  the  actual. 

"What  we  need  to  learn  by  the  senses  and  by  experience,  and  can  only 
learn  bo,  is  the  formal,  i.  o.  the  physical ;  the  varieties,  relations,  con- 
ditions of  it.  Here  has  been  an  error  of  philosophy — trying  to  link 
this  physical  or  negation  with  tig  causea  and  laws  and  f;icts,  instead  of 
seeing  Being  as  '  actual '  only.  This  physical  can  be  connected  and 
linked  only  with  the  physical,  only  with  other  '  forma  '  for  causes  (this 
is  the  doctrine  of  Science)  ;  it  is  relative  only,  therefore  our  knowledge 
of  it  cuD  only  be  so.  This  has  a  bearing  on  miracles.  The  linking  ma- 
terial events  or  changes  with  tho  Divine  interposition  aa  special — and 
other  than  as  parts  of  the  whole  of  wh  tho  sole  fact  is  God's  act — the 
linking  phna  with  true  absolute  cause,  is  surely  the  very  error  of  tha 
past  philosophy.  Wo  must  see  differently :  this  physical  can  only  he 
related  to  the  true  Being  thro,  and  as  part  of,  that  infinite  chain  'which 
we  imagine  ;  i.  c.  if  we  grant  that,  and  conceive  it  as  in  time,  we  may 
not  isolate  any  portions  from  it. 

Now  comes  tho  question  (1)  What  are  miracles  ?  (2)  How  did  tho 
scripture  writers  regard  them,  and  what  did  they  mean  to  convey  ?  I 
Bay  nothing  of  the  first ;  but  of  the  second,  ia  it  not  almost  certaia 
that  the  idea  does  not  answer  to  our  present  view.  I  doubt  estremely 
whether  the  writers  meant  an  infraction  or  superseding  by  special  in- 
tervention of  the  '  laws  of  Nature.'     Their  whole  conception  of  Nature 
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and  its  relation  to  God  were  quite  different  from  ours,  and  rtgkter  surely 
by  far.     What  perplexes  us  here  is  our  way  of  regarding  things,  our 
scientific  mode.     This  is  only  temporary  and  special ;  but  we,  of  course, 
it  being  ours,  think  it  absolute  and  final.     We  take  such  pains  to  adjust 
miracles  to  the  'laws  of  Nature ' — when  these  *  laws '  are  of  our  own 
inventing !      May  it  not  have  been  a  change  in  the  men  that  constituted 
the  miracle  ? — our  perception  is  as  ourselves  ;  miracle  must  be  subjective, 
spiritual.     *  An  illusion,  then,  after  all,'  some  wd  say.     Certainly  an 
illusion,  in  the  same  sense  as  all  perception  is.    The  miracles  were  re-al, 
i.  e.  illusions ;  the  operation  of  the  actual  on  men. 

Indicating,  in  part,  how  the  real  may  fade  and  not  be,  with  a  change 
to  life  in  man.  Whan  an  insight  into  the  true  conception  of  the  ma- 
terial miracles  should  give  us  if  we  saw  them  aright :  changeable, 
unfixed,  because  not  *  being';  merely  *form,'  and  therefore  varying  in 
any  way  that  the  fact  demands.  This  is  the  true  account  of  all  mi- 
racles ;  viz.  that  such  form  or  phn  is  necessary  for  the  actual  to  he : 
love  demands  it,  therefore  it  is.  If  there  were  not  that  perception, 
the  infinite  Being,  or  Love,  were  not. 

So  miracles  are  most  natural :  then  why  not  constant  ?  Emerson 
too  speaks  of  miracle  as  affording  the  only  examples  of  man's  true  re- 
lation to  Nature.  Christ  was  man\;  therefore  the  winds  and  the  seas 
obeyed  Him.  Is  here  a  light  on  Adam's  having  dominion  ?  Does  not 
the  man  who  is  truly  in  relation  with  the  actual  control  the  formsy  the 
physical  ?  dealing  with  the  fact,  the  forms  must  follow.  Is  not  here  also 
the  reason  of  man's  difficulty  in  accepting  Science  ;  in  recognizing  uni- 
versal *law.'  His  instinct  is  of  a  nature  wh  is  living,  and  one  that  he 
has  power  over. 

Philosophy  proclaims  the  death  of  man — the  actuality  of  the  fact — 
in  this  very  failure  of  hers,  in  this  wrong  attitude. 
Here  too  is  shown  the  error  of  our  fancying  we  see  God  in  Science — in 
these  '  laws.'  It  is  our  not  seein^;  Him  that  obliges  us  to  invent  them. 
Space  must  be  from  a  limit.  Now  does  a  subjective  limit  cause  us  to 
perceive  that  without  us  wh  involves  limit ;  to  perceive  as  if  the  limit 
were  external,  as  if  we  were  in  space  ?  Is  it  not  thus  :  the  creature, 
being  limited,  is  as  if  under  an  external  limit.  Now  add  to  this  an 
inertia ;  and  is  he  not  necessarily  in  space,  i.  e.  in  the  material  ? 

It  is  asked  how,  inasmuch  as  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  sens- 
uous impressions,  we  can  ever  attain  to  any  certain  knowledge  of  the 
*  actual '  ?     Is  not  here  the  answer :  see,  in  astronomy,  the  illusory  per- 
ceptions of  motions  in  the  heavens  give  the  foundation  for  the  true 
knowledge  (i.  e.  relatively)  of  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  and  this  is  by 
interpretation;  i.  e.  by  revealing  to  us  what  is  subjective,  and  enabling 
us  to  leave  that  out,  and  to  know  the  fact.     Now  this  applies  fully  and 
exactly  to  Actualism.     Our  perceptions  are  illusions  because  of  the  sub- 
jective element;  but  observation  creates  a  nutrition,  a  hypothesis,  thtf 
function  of  wh  is,  by  interpretation,  to  reveal  to  us  the  subjective  ele- 
ment ;  and  so,  by  its  exclusion,  to  make  us  know  the  fact.     The  exclu- 
sion of  the  self  (or  negation)  is  in  everything :  it  answers  to  self-sacri- 
fice.  The  problem  is :  how,  from  selfishness,  can  holiness,  i.  e.  love  arise  ? 
It  is  by  sin,  by  nutrition,  revealing  the  self-seeking  as  evil,  and  leading 
to  its  exclusion.     From  selfishness,  man  rising  to  love ;  from  duath  to 
life :  this,  is  the  fact  of  wh  all  this  intellectual  process  is  image.    Inter- 
pretation answers  to  the  casting  out  of  f^li. 
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We  can  disoover  what  that  subjective  element  is,  which,  being  added, 
mskes  onr  perception  such  as  it  is. 

And  indeed,  it  is  that  wh  causes  perception  to  be  at  all,  wh  makes  ns 
intelligent — viz.  inertia,  or  '  self,'     It  is  only  as  inert  wo  con  be  per- 
ceptive, can  '  think.'     So  two  are  thus  one ;  the  inertia  ia  that  wh  is 
escential  to  the  mental.      Perception  is  such  because  it  ia  perception. 
There  is  no  self  save  with  such  consciousness,  such  perception. 
This  we  do  by  the  hypotheses  wh  are  necessary  from  onr  belief  of  the 
atibjectiye  element  as  external.  They  themselves  produce  the  exclusion  of 
it  from  the  external,  and  reveal  it  as  subjective.    This  is  the  nutrition  ; 
bat  we  mnst  see  farther  how  and  why.     Can  we  trace  a  parallel  in 
mathematics  ?    The  conBtraction  of  an  equation  eliminates  the  unknown, 
the  negation. 

Is  not  the  subjective  element  necessarily,  and  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  negative  ?  In  astronomy,  it  is  motion,  a  negative  ;  and  that  ncg~ 
ation  is  pat  at  first  aa  nn  external  fact. — This  motion  of  ours,  and  its 
cause,  want  looking  into.  Is  it  not  necessarily  from  our  negation,  our 
being  perceptive,  inert,  that  we  ahd  be  thus  in  motion  physioally  ?  i,  e,  , 
in  a  negative  state  ?  Is  it  not  an  image  of  the  actual  ? — for  all  these 
material  conditions  must  be  necessary,  i.  e.  involved  in  the  actuaL 

As  Ferrier  says  :  the  self  is  in  everything  that  is  '  known,'  (i.  e.  per- 
ceived or  inferred);  in  all  that  is^to  our  consciousness.  This  is  the  very 
position  of  positivism,  a  little  altered  in  its  statement.     Perrier  says 
this  'object  and  subject'  is  that  which  is,  and  we  do  therefore  know 
it.     But  this  does  not  prove  the  point  that  existence  cannot  be  that  wh 
is  not  known  to  us ;  ami  the  question  remains — what  is  that  in  itself, 
the  union  of  wh  with  the  self  constitutoa  the  known  (or  unknown)  the 
perceived  ? — or,  what  is  this  self?     If  we  cannot  know  what  is  the 
object,  cannot  we  find  out  what  is  this  subject  ?     Yes :  it  is  the  neg- 
ation,  the  inertia,  the  death,  the  darkness.     There  must  be  Being  apart 
from  this  self.     What  is  added  in  this  self?     How  clear  it  is  that  it  is 
a  miniH.     The  fact  is  Being,  the  intellectually  •  known '  is  Being  with 
a  minus:  so  the  infinite  variety.     What  a  new  aspect  it  puts  upon  cre- 
ation ;  what  a  solution  of  difficulties,  and  removal  oC  darkness ! 

It  is  not  within  the  intellectual  when  the  self  is  left  out :  this  ia  all 
Ferrier  says;  but  this  is  no  position  to  stop  at.     Granted;  but  then 
uihat  if  it  ?     What  inconceivable  wd  give  us  this  perceived  ! 
Life  is  Q  '  form  ' — of  what  ?     In  reference  to  the  '  abstract,'  or  sci- 
entifically, it  is  a  form  of  motion,  or  vibration ;  but  that  is  only  when 
regarded  as  in  relation  to  ahstractions.     In  relation  to  that  wh  it  is,  as 
Jji/e,  with  all  its  fulness  of  Being  and  meaning,  what  is  it  a  form  of? 
Here  surely  comes  the  point:  a  form  of  the  'actual.' 

Because  I  assert  all  Being  to  be  Divine,  or  God,  I  do  not  therefore 
assert  that  we  are  Divine  (or  that  matter  is) :  even  as  because  I  assert 
all  motion,  or  light,  to  be  vibration,  I  do  not  thereiore  assert  darkness 
to  be  vibration.  I  assert  (relative)  not-being  also;  i.  e.  not-being  af- 
fecting OS,  or  appearing  to  us,  as  if  it  were  Being.  Hero  is  the  great 
error :  men,  having  assumed  the  negation  wh  afibcted  them  to  be  Being, 
were  therefore  compelled  to  suppose  some  '  Being '  not  Divine.  Hence 
all  the  mystification — past  and  present — from  which  no  system  has  es- 
caped;  not  even  pantheism,  though  it  has  altered  the  form  of  it, 
And  asserts  the  negation  to  be  Divine.     For  clearly  here  is  the  error  ot 
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pantheism ;  it  asserts  that  to  he  God  wh  is  not-God ;  i.  e.  it  asserts  that 
to  he  Being  wh  is  not-heing.     This  is  the  true  relation  of  Actualism  to 
pantheism :  there  is  no  harm  in  asserting  all  Being  to  he  God,  if  we 
only  recognize  negation  or  not-heing.     The  main  error  of  philosophy  is 
this  of  not  recognizing  negation. 

The  infinity  of  God  is  only  another  way  of  stating  that  all  negation 
or  *  not '  is  only  relative.  There  is  no  ahsolute  negation ;  else  God  were 
not  infinite.  This  relative  '  not,'  or  *  absence  of  a  thing,'  continually 
affects  us.  The  blank,  the  void,  the  want,  are  most  important  factors 
in  our  life,  produce  the  vastest  results,  are  most  eminently  'facts.'  It 
is  strange  we  shd  find  such  difficulty  in  extending  our  conception  of  it 
little  farther. 

We  are  probably  quite  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  ancients  wd  he 

astonished  if  they  could  see  what  we  do.     For  (besides  the  fact  that 

we  are  the  ancients — the  same  men)  surely  they  had  conceptions  not 

so  much  below  our  achievements,  and  knew  that  the  things  were  to 

be  done  if  it  had  been  worth  while.     Think  how  much  they  did 

achieve  in  this  very  way.     Is  it  true  that  we  do  surpass  them  ?  call 

to  mind  the  ancient  cities,  the  heroic  life.     Also,  we  are  so  much  less 

men  than  they,  that  our  greater  Science  is  lost,  as  it  were.     The  man 

has  sunk  so,  as  Science  has  grown,  that  the  total  result  is  probably 

hardly  increased  at  all. 

And  observe  how  all  this  is  preparation  and  means  only ;  not  an  end, 

not  a  worthy  result.   It  is  good  as  a  preparation ;  but  for  wh  were  it  not 

ridiculous. 

Comte's  position,  properly,  must  be :  that  the  absolute  cannot  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  intellect.  Clearly,  then,  it  is  *  actual.'  Comte 
is  rightly  an  actualist ;  but  he  seems  to  assume,  against  his  own  position^ 
that  he  does  know  something  of  the  actual ;  viz.  that  it  is  inert,  like 
this  wh  is  perceived.  He  assumes,  where  we  shd  make  a  careful  and  war- 
ranted induction.  He  assumes  something  according  to  his  natural  per* 
ceptions  and  prepossessions.  Could  not  we  by  examination,  correct  this ; 
here  is  the  difference.  Actualism  is  the  legitimate  result  of  pos- 
itivism, and  of  the  inductive  principle ;  not  assuming  the  fact  to  be  ac- 
cording to  the  appearance,  but  examining  well  whether  it  be  so.  And 
the  result  confirms  Comte's  theory  :  that  the  ahsolute  cannot  be  known 
by  the  intellect.  Here  interpretation  is  well  illustrated  :  Comte  states 
this  as  a  mere  arbitrary  fact ;  Actualism  shows  it  to  be  a  necessary  re* 
suit ;  reveals  the  fact  from  wh  it  flows,  and  shows  why  we  must  per- 
ceive or  be  conscious  of  this. 

Comte  opposes  himself  if  he  raises  any  objection  to  the  'actual'  view 
of  Nature,   other  than   from   experiment  and   induction  (a  single 
a  priori  argument).     Let  it  be  proved  experimentally  that  the  uni- 
verse is  not  actu^. 
The  world  has  more  than  a  material  existence ;  so  much  more  that 
it  cannot  be  material  at  all.     We  introduce  the  hypothesis  of  matter, 
because  we  do  not  know  the  meaning  or  perceive  the  true  fact  of  its 
Being.     But  necessarily  this  ignorance  of  ours  makes  the  world  less  to- 
ns ;  from  ignorance  can  come  only  defect :  therefore  the  hypothesis  of  mat- 
ter is  necessarily  that  of  defect,  though  it  may  seem  Being  to  us — solid 
and  substantial.  This  'solid  and  substantial,'  when  we  look  into  it,  means- 
only  existence  in  space ;  i.  e.  relation  to  negation.   The  hypothesis  most 
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■   no  linve  certain  hypotheses,  which  are  ne- 

■      'mi-  to  put  bU  relatively  right  to  these,  wh 

.  ■  ;■•!  I'Vfttion  and  experiment,  i.  e.  by  sensation, 

iw  It  cannot  he  any  other  way.     They  cannot  be 

■'  ilt'fect  of  *  a  priori '  reaaouing  in  relation  to 

•  that  they  are  the  fact.    It  deals  with  them  as 

....  |>1K  "t  once.     Now  these  relations  are  put  right,  of 

**.  >5  tVi»V  Vvi'i'tl'OSM  (as  in  astronomy)  :  but  the  result  of  ail 

V  M^tUiwM  U  lo  remove  that  first  ignorance  which  rendered  them 

sw  ^^^)'•  I  '  If  men  liad  consulted  experience  and  observation,  they 
»v*'  liail  fiiiili,  not  opinions  to  reason  about.'  He  should  hove  said 
)*iitt«iii '  ("ir  jicrceptiouB)  instead  of  '  facts.'  Here  is  the  very  point. 
i*  nro  'iiiinptuled  to  ask  the  same  question  respecting  consciousnesa 
t  (ii"iw|illiin  ;  vii!.  'vihy  are  we  conscious?'  My  being  conscious 
*  »i>t  [iriivu  that  '  J'  exist,  in  any  other  aonse  than  as  a  darkness  may 
it  lit '  Why  i*  not  this  very  self  the  very  idea  of  non-esistence  or 
MmI'Iiih.  I  do  not  deny  our  consciousness  of  it  i  hut  whj  are  we  con- 
!)•  iif  thin  Half ;  i.  e.  why  are  wi  ?     See  here  the  beauty  of  the  an- 

V  I  wn,  this  physical  race  of  man,  an  because  of  the  not-being  (the 
III)  of  humanity.     This  consciousness  (perception)  of  ours  is  the 

,  ml  ill  relation  to  negation  (i.  e.  with  an  inertia) ;  so  this  oonscious- 
mkh  or  «elf  perhaps  is  not  the  negation,  hut  the  result  of  Being  thro' 
|||t<'tlon,  in  ever  varying  forms. — It  is  a  harmless  doctrine  that  all  our 
iQijwlcdgo  must  be  from  sense  (sensation  or  exporience);  i.  e.  from  the 
"nut  produced  on  us  by  the  actual ; — of  course  it  must.     This  ia  harm- 

,  only  by  virtue  of  the  assumption,  about  sensation,  that  it  is  caused 
r  material  objects. 

We  assume  this  materialistic  idea  of  the  world  ;  but  see  what  eon- 
fuHion  results  ;  what  an  organized,  accepted  scepticism.  Of  course  this 
will  not  do.  Here  Bacon's  own  argument  iippliea:  to  have  arrived  at 
such  a  point  it  is  certain  we  must  have  started  wrongly :  there  must  be 
some  fundamentally  erroneous  principle.  Bacon  found  out  what  that 
was  in  his  day ;  Viz.  an  assumption :  and  an  assumption  it  is  in  oura  also. 
Let  us  give  up  our  assumption  and  ohserve  unprejudiced — laying  aside 
the  'eidola.'  It  was  especially  that  doctrine  (wh  reappears  now  under 
Bacon's  own  name  and  with  such  imposing  form  of  science)  viz.  that  wa 
cannot  know  the  truth,  and  must  '  be  content,'  that  roused  Bacon's  ir- 
repressible scorn  and  indignation.  '  You  cannot  know,  of  course,  on 
a  premiss  such  as  yours,'  he  said;  and  just  the  same  may  we  say  now 
to  those  who  repeat  to  us  this  lesson. 

Think  too  how  plausible  and  apparently  demonstrated  that  nugatory 
view,  wh  Bacon  overthrew,  mnst  have  been  to  have  held  the  place  it 
did  for  so  long,  and  exerted  such  control  orer  such  intellects.  Indeed, 
nothing  is  so  hard  as  to  divest  '  selves  '  of  that  fundamental  assumption  ; 
(such  as  we  see  now  latent  even  in  Comte)  ;  viz.  that  the  reason  of  our 
perceiving  is  the  existence  of  the  perceived.  In  the  anoiente  it  v 
the  same  :  the  assomption  of  the  true  existence  of  thoso.^dl 
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which  they  peroeived.  The  difference  between  our  error  and  that 
wh  Bacon  oYerthrew  is  only  formal :  it  is  one  thing. 

The  work  of  Science  is  to  learn  the  real  from  the  phenomenal ;  the 
work  of  philosophy  is  to  learn  the  actual  &om  the  real — clearly  two 
parallel  works ;  and  one  quite  as  reasonably  within  our  power  as  the 
other.     But  then  it  is  clear  before  philosophy  can  do  her  work,  the  work 
of  Science,  wh  is  subordinate  and  subsidiary,  must  be  done.    The  ma- 
terial *  advantages '  of  Science  are  bribes  and  illusions  to  make  us  do  it, 
and  preparations  for  use  when  philosophy  has  done  her  work  too.     So 
philosophy  must  have  failed  hitherto ;  because  the  foundation  was  not 
yet  laid  by  Science :  the  real,  with  wh  she  has  to  deal,  and  wh  she  has 
to  interpret,  not  being  discovered. 

Philosophy  fairly  demands  of  Science  to  give  her  the  real :  the  failure 
lies  all  with  Science,  wh  has  given  to  philosophy  a  false  '  real.' 
There  could  not  be  matter  until  and  unless  there  was  (first)  $p<ice  for 
it  to  occupy.    Did  God  create  space  ? — ^imposflible^  surely.     Or  did  and 
does  it  *  exist '  independently  of  Him  ? 

Here  is  a  good  illustration  of  our  perverted  application  of  the  word 
'  exist.'     Space  cannot  exist ;  it  is  a  '  not.'     So  also  of  Time.    To  af- 
firm the  '  existence '  of  space  and  time  is  to  affirm  negation ;  i.  e.  it 
is  denial  of  Being.     This  is  the  very  point  I  have  been  wishing  to 
get  at :  see  how  much  follows  respecting  that  e.  g.  which  exists  in 
'  space  and  time.' 
To  assert  of  space  an  existence  independently  of  Gk>d,  is  tmly  to  assert 
it  to  be  God.     The  word  <  Qod*  must  include  all  the  <  self-existing.* 
Kow  see  what  follows :  this  is  asserting  space  to  be  God,  and  God  to  be 
negation ;  i.  e.  it  is  denying,  or  not  perceiving,  God — ^the  very  thing  I 
affirm.    We  are  in  God ;  but  to  us  He  is  not,  i.  e.  is  not  perceived : 
therefore  we  are  in  negation,  or  space. 

Infinite  space  is  infinite  not,  i.  e.  is  infinite  Being  not  perceived. 
Space  is  Ood  not  perceived ;  it  is  'not-being.'    But  this  cannot  be;  not- 
being  is  impossible  of  Beingj  or  God ;  it  is  possible  only  of  *  form.' 
Can  I  see  time  similarly  ?    Is  infinite  time  an  infinite  '  not ' — Being 
not  perceived  ?  * 

Now  see  the  beauty  of  material  things  being  conditions  of  space ;  i.  e. 
of  Gody  truly,  but  to  us  of  negation.  *  Things '  are  truly  forms  of  the 
actual;  i.  e.  of  Being,  of  Jehovah,  of  God :  and  to  us,  to  whom  God  is 
not,  they  necessarily  ure  forms  of  space ;  forms  under  which  we  perceive 
space  or  negation ;  i.  e.  forms  of  our  non-perception  of  God,  Our  per- 
ception is  necessanly  of  <  conditions  of  space,'  because  it  is  non-perception 
of  Being. 

So  one  sees  how  the  world  became  material  to  Adam  when  he  died. 
Before  that  had  he  perception  of  God ;  the  world  being  to  him  '  forms,' 
or  conditions,  of  Being  ? — ^Then,  losing  that  perception,  God  becoming 
to  him  negation,  or  being  '  not-perceived,'  necessarily  he  was  in  space ; 
i.  e.  the  world  became  to  him  conditions  of  space,  or  material.  By  in- 
troducing a  negation,  necessarily  the  world  became  material.  So  he  be- 
came sensational  in  the  physical  sense,  which  dearly  goes  with  our  ma- 
terialness. 

One  opens  another  question  here.  Can  we  see  how,  by  becoming  thus 
in  space,  or  material,  the  universe  must  have  become  such  as  it  is  to 
man  f — ^I  mean  in  respect  to  the  itare  which  constitute  it,  and  also  ta 
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gravituriun :  :md  the  muiion  as  necessarily  involved  in  time  or  cl 
This  la  uie  origin  Lind  nature  of  motion :  space  and  change  together  ar^ 
moiicn.  Therefore,  being  motion,  mnst  there  not  be  precisely  such  on 
uni'^f^rse  ? 

From  this  can  we  see  at  ail  the  nature  of  man's  *  bodv.'  and  his  re- 
jjLtion  therobv  to  the  external  world  ?  Think  how  the  true  relatiaiL  is 
an  actual  one.     This  must  represent  the  relation  of  humanity. 

There  is  '.»ne  great  error  which  misleads  us  continually :  we  are  prone 
to  \ieny  reality  to  the  real,  thinking  that  reality  means  true  {or  actual) 
eidstence.     When  we  dnd  out,  as  we  constantly  do,  that  some  of  this 
'  real  *  is  not  actual  fact,  then  we  sav  it  is  not  real ;  and  so  we  set  into 
c  -infusion. 

Ijod  is  *  really '  personal ;  or  the  personality  of  God  is  as  *  real '  as 
man's.  That  is  *real'  which  is  to  the  intellect  or  to  the  consciousneaB. 
That  which  is  not  illusion  in  respect  to  the  bodily,  intellectual,  or  con- 
scious perception,  is  'real' — i.  e.  that  which  is  not  of  subjective  oriirin, 
but  is  confirmed  by  intoLoct  and  senses,  and  perceived  alike  by  all.  This 
is  •  real  * :  this  is  all  that  is  meant  to  be  affirmed  bv  *  reality.'  So  is 
not  God  really  personal,  as  we  arc  ?  i.  e.  He  is  so  nocrssarily  to  the  in- 
tellect (apart  from  illusion).  We  demand  no  othiT  personality  for  God 
than  for  men.  or  ourselves  ;  and  thiit  we  have.  Personality  is  ^  real,' 
i.  e.  exLsta  only  with  the  subjective  element ;  it  is  not  actual. 

<'od's  perbonality  is  to  be  seen  aright  by  seeing  rightly  all  person- 
ality— ciiat  none  In  actual  or  absolute,  but  all  is  i$ubjective :  not  bjr  a£- 
Hi'niing  true  absolute  personality  of  God.  but  by  denying  it  of  man. 
The  denial  of  personaHty  in  respect  to  God  is  the  means  by  which   the 
nature  oi  personality  in  respect  ro  man  is  n»vraled  to  us.     We  were 
itartinii  irom  a  wrong  assumption —that  man's  personality  is  actual,  in- 
stead or  real  only,  or  existing  by  virtue  of  a  subjective  element ;   and 
this   is  removed   by   the   consideration  of  personality  in  respect  to 
God -to  whom  we  tniist  attribute  persimality  in  the  same  sense   as  to 
ourselves,  and  yet  in  respect  to  whom  personality  cannot  be  actuaL 

Here  opens  up  rhe  thouirht.  how  our  perceptions,  such  as  of  person- 
aiirr.  ore  not  of  the  acmal  as  it  is,  but  altertnl  and  subjective  .'as  all 
othjT  perceptions) :   and  we  get  dimly  an  insight  into  perception,  thro* 
consciousness  as  it  were — I  mean  as  to  how  penreption  is  an  effect  of 
the  •actuaL'     For  consciousness,  which  is  one  with  it,  isBUot  a  percep- 
tion by  the  *  I ';  it  is  the  very  being  of  the  *  L'    f  here  fore  if  conscious- 
ness and  perception  are  essentially  one,  we  may  advance  a  little.  Think- 
ing oi  ihat  which  constitutes  the  '  1/  we  are  thinking  of  that  wh  also 
is  perception.     But  this  former  is  -surely  tho  actual,  in  some  way.      So 
periiaps  it  is  through  consciousness  that  perception  may  be  understood. 

It  mav  be  thus :'  as  we  see  our  personality  through  that  of  God,    so 


alitr  with  respect  ro  man  s. 

"Hie  necessary  oneness  of  consciousness  and  perception  may  make 
perceive  respeciinix  perception  what  would  not  bo  possible  other wi 
u  inversion  o£  the  relaiiou  m  respect  to  personality.     For  there  we 
leani  that  which  is  of  ourselves  from  that  which  is  of  external  or  oUier  • 
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while  in  respect  to  perception  we  learn  that  which  is  of  the  external 
from  that  which  is  of  ourselyes. 

Have  we  not  lighted  upon  a  mental  law  here  ?  do  we  not  often 
get  our  yiews  rectified  by  such  unifying  ?  Finding  that  one  thing  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  another,  we  find  what  it  must  be  by  what  is  true 
of  that  other. 

The  confusing  'reality'  with  true  Being  misleads  us.  The  real  is  that 
which  is  in  time.  God^  as  in  time,  is  a  person ;  even  as  man  is,  (m  in 
time.     Perceiving  man  and  God  in  time,  both  are  persons  to  us. 

The  self  or  *  I  *  is  a  percept.  Now  why  perceived  ?  i.  e.  why  is  there 
'  I,'  or  consciousness?     Is  it  not  from  negation  in  relation  to  Being  ? 

The  doctrine  of  cause,  or  the  why,  means  simply  that  that  to  which  it 
relates  is  in  time,  or  under  '  change ';  that  it  is  because  some  other  form 
is  not.  The  question  why  means  merely  what  is  this  other  *  form/  which 
not  being,  this  must  be ;  the  '  cause '  is  ever  the  preceding  form  of  the 
fact ;  and  the  efficiency  or  necessity  is  because  Mta  is  not,  or  ceases  to 
be.     This  is  the  clue  for  seeking  for  causes. 

That  which  is  in  time  must  have  a  '  why,'  i.  e.  a  necessity.     So  man 
must  act  from  motives :  this  is  cause  and  effect  perceived  subjectively, 
or  in  our  consciousness.    Being  conscious  of  that  which,  as  perceived 
externally,  we  call  cause  and  effect,  we  are  conscious  of  <  acting  from 
motives,'  '  doing  as  we  like,'  i.  e.  of  <  inertia.' 
And  we  call  this  *  freedom '!     It  is  odd  ;  yet  it  is  a  necessity  too,  be- 
cause Nature  is  free ;  we  therefore,  putting  inertia  into  her  holiness, 
or  actualness,  must  necessarily  assert  freedom  or  actualness  for  our- 
selves — just  as,  putting  our  motion  into  the  heavens,  we  necessarily 
assert  steadfastness  of  ourselves.     The  contrast  does  exist :  so,  per- 
ceiving subjectively,  we  are  compelled  to  suppose  the  opposites  of 
that  which  exists.     We  cannot  help  perceiving  Nature  as  inert,  be- 
cause we  are  inert ;  but  then  by  this  very  fact  we  necessarily  perceive 
ourselves  as  actual,  or  free.     Just  as  we  necessarily  perceive  the  sun 
as  moving,  because  we  are ;  but  in  this  very  fact  we  must  perceive 
ourselves  as  not  moving. 

This  is  why  we  perceive  cause  and  effect  without  us :  it  is  the  sub- 
jective made  external.  We  do  as  we  like,  are  determined  by  motives, 
by  circumstances ;  and  this  we  think  at  first  is  the  case  with  Nature. 
But  Science  teaches  us  otherwise ;  this  is  the  glory  of  its  work,  which 
we  do  not  see  at  first,  but  think  it  goes  quite  contrarywise.  Science 
shows  that  Nature  is  not  determined  by  circumstances ;  it  Introduces 
this  law  fulfilled ;  it  shows  that  only  the  form  is  so,  not  the  fact ;  that 
Nature  is  not  like  us. 

If  we  were  actually  free,  Science  would  prove  Nature  not  so.  But 
when  we  see  that  the  inertiiess  is  ours,  then  Science,  proving  Nature 
not  like  ns,  proves  it  to  be  free  and  actual,  and  not  inert.  Doing  as  we 
like,  acting  from  motives,  is  cause  and  effect  in  consciousness.  Can  we 
trace  cause  and  effect  in  it  ?  Can  we  see  how  man's  actions  are  but 
this  changing  form  ? — the  motive,  the  necessity,  the  liking,  is  firom  the 
not-being  of  some  form  of  the  same  fact  of  which  the  <  action '  is  some 
other  form. 

If  this  were  the  true  normal  Being  of  man,  how  should  doing  right 
possibly  be  painful,  involve  sacrifice  and  loss  ?  not  occasionally  oidy, 
out  ever,  aad  in  its  very  nature.    Why  is  it  suffering  to  Bs  ?  and  ^^^ 


^rsvitiitiua  ;  and  the  motion  as  necessarily  tnvatved  in  time  o 

This  is  the  origia  and  nature  of  motion  ;  space  and  change  together  a. 

motion.     Therefore,  beicg  motion,  must  there  not  be  precisely  6Uoh  bo-" 

From  this  can  we  see  at  all  the  nitture  of  man's  'body,'  and  hts  re- 
lation thereby  to  the  external  world?  Think  how  the  trne  relation  is 
an  actunl  one.  Tbia  must  represent  the  relation  of  humanity- 
There  is  one  great  error  wiiich  misleada  ns  continually  :  we  are  prone 
to  dony  reality  to  the  real,  thinking  that  reality  means  true  (or  actual) 
existence.  When  we  find  out,  as  we  coustantly  do,  that  some  of  this 
'  real '  ia  not  actual  fact,  then  we  Boy  it  is  not  real ;  and  so  we  get  into 
confusion. 

God  is  '  really  '  personal ;  or  the  persomility  of  God  is  aa  '  real "  aa 
man's.  That  ia  '  real '  which  is  to  the  intellect  or  to  the  couHoiousnesB, 
That  which  ia  not  illusion  in  respect  to  the  bodily,  intellectual,  or  eon- 
scioua  perception,  is  'real' — i.  e.  that  which  is  not  of  subjective orisin, 
but  is  confirmed  by  intellect  and  senses,  and  perceived  alike  by  all.  This 
is  '  real ' :  this  is  all  that  is  meant  to  be  affirmed  by  '  reality.'  So  is 
not  God  really  personal,  aa  we  are  ?  i,  e.  He  is  so  necessarily  to  the  in- 
tellect (apart  from  illnflion).  Wo  demand  no  other  personality  for  God 
than  for  men,  or  ourselves;  and  that  we  have.  Personality  is  'real,' 
i,  e.  exists  only  with  the  subjective  element ;  it  is  not  actual. 

God'a  peraoualitj  is  to  be  seen  aright  by  seeing  rightly  all  persun- 
Ality — that  none  b  octoal  or  abaolute,  but  all  is  aubjectivc :  not  by  af- 
firming true  absolute  personality  of  God,  but  by  denying  tt  of  man. 
The  denial  of  personality  in  respect  to  God  is  the  means  by  which  the 
nature  of  peraouality  in  respect  to  man  is  revealed  to  us.     We  were 
slarting  from  a  wrong  assumption  —  that  man's  personality  is  actual,  in- 
stead of  real  only,  or  existing  by  virtue  of  a  aubjective  element ;  and 
this   is  removed  by  the  consideration  of  personality  in  respect  to 
God  — to  whom  we  mu»t  attribute  personality  in  the  same  sense  as  to 
ourselves,  and  yet  in  respect  to  whom  personality  cannot  be  actual. 

Here  opens  up  the  thought,  how  our  perceptions,  such  aa  of  peraon- 
ality,  ai'e  not  of  the  actual  as  it  is,  but  altered  and  subjective  (as  all 
othdr  perceptionsj  :  and  we  get  dimly  an  insight  into  perception,  thro' 
consciousness  as  it  were — I  mean  as  to  how  perception  is  an  effect  of 
the  'actual.'  For  conscionsneaa,  which  is  one  with  it,  ia*not  a  percep- 
tion by  the  '  I  'j  it  ia  the  very  being  of  the  '  I.'  therefore  if  conseJous- 
neas  and  perception  are  essentially  one,  we  may  advance  a  little.  Think- 
ing of  that  which  constitutea  the  '  I,'  we  are  thinking  of  that  wh  also 
is  perception.  But  this  former  is  surely  the  actual,  in  some  way.  So 
perhaps  it  is  through  consciouanesa  that  perception  may  be  understood. 
It  may  be  thus :  aa  we  sec  our  peraonality  through  that  of  God,  so 
what  vre  are  obliged  to  see  true  of  consciousness  we  may  be  afterwards 
obliged  to  see  true  of  perception — which  we  should  never  have  seen  in 
rcapeut  to  perception  otherwise.  Through  consciousness  ws  may  remova 
some  '  not '  with  respect  to  perception  ;  even  as  through  God'a  peraon- 
ality with  respect  to  man's. 

The  necessary  oneacas  of  coasciuusneas  and  perception  may  make  an 
perceive  respecting  perception  what  would  not  bo  possible  otherwise — 
Ul  inversion  of  the  relatiun  in  respect  to  personality.  For  there  we 
leant  Uiat  vluch  is  of  ourselves  from  that  which  is  of  external  or  otbf 
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while  in  respect  to  perception  we  learn  that  which  is  of  the  external 
from  that  which  is  of  ourselres. 

Have  we  not  lighted  upon  a  mental  law  here  ?  do  we  not  often 
get  oar  views  rectified  by  such  anif  jing  ?  Finding  that  one  thing  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  another,  we  find  what  it  must  be  by  what  is  true 
of  that  other. 

The  confusing  'reality'  with  true  Being  misleads  us.  The  real  is  that 
which  is  in  time.  God,  as  in  time,  is  a  person ;  even  as  man  is,  <u  in 
time.     Perceiving  man  and  God  in  time,  both  are  persons  to  us. 

The  self  or  *  I '  is  a  percept.  Now  why  perceived  ?  i.  e.  why  is  there 
'I,'  or  consciousness?     Is  it  not  from  negation  in  relation  to  Being ? 

The  doctrine  of  cause,  or  the  why,  means  simply  that  that  to  which  it 
relates  is  in  time,  or  under  '  change ';  that  it  is  because  some  other  form 
is  not.  The  question  why  means  merely  what  is  this  other  <  form,'  which 
not  being,  this  must  be ;  the  *  cause '  is  ever  the  preceding  form  of  the 
fact ;  and  the  efficiency  or  necessity  is  because  this  is  not,  or  ceases  to 
be.     This  is  the  clue  for  seeking  for  causes. 

That  which  is  in  time  must  have  a  '  why,'  i.  e.  a  necessity.     So  man 
must  act  from  motives :  this  is  cause  and  effect  perceived  subjectively, 
or  in  our  consciousness.    Being  conscious  of  that  which,  as  perceived 
externally,  we  call  cause  and  effect,  we  are  conscious  of  '  acting  from 
motives,'  'doing  as  we  like,'  i.  e.  of  'inertia.' 
And  we  call  this  '  freedom '!     It  is  odd  ;  yet  it  is  a  necessity  too,  be- 
cause Kature  is  free ;  we  therefore,  putting  inertia  into  her  holiness, 
or  actualness,  must  necessarily  assert  freedom  or  actualness  for  our« 
selves — just  as,  putting  our  motion  into  the  heavens,  we  necessarily 
assert  steadfastness  of  ourselves.     The  contrast  does  exist :  so,  per- 
ceiving subjectively,  we  are  compelled  to  suppose  the  opposites  of 
that  which  exists.     We  cannot  help  perceiving  Nature  as  inert,  be- 
cause we  are  inert ;  but  then  by  this  very  fact  we  necessarily  perceive 
ourselves  as  actual,  or  free.     Just  as  we  necessarily  perceive  the  sun 
as  moving,  because  we  are ;  but  in  this  very  fact  we  must  perceive 
ourselves  as  not  moving. 

This  is  why  we  perceive  cause  and  effect  without  us :  it  is  the  sub- 
jective made  external.  We  do  as  we  like,  are  determined  by  motives, 
by  circumstances ;  and  this  we  think  at  first  is  the  case  with  Nature. 
But  Science  teaches  us  otherwise ;  this  is  the  glory  of  its  work,  which 
we  do  not  see  at  first,  but  think  it  goes  quite  contrarywise.  Science 
shows  that  Nature  is  not  determined  by  circumstances ;  it  Introduces 
this  law  fulfilled ;  it  shows  that  only  the  form  is  so,  not  the  fact ;  that 
Nature  is  not  like  us. 

If  we  were  actually  free.  Science  would  prove  Nature  not  so.  But 
when  we  see  that  the  inerhiess  is  ours,  then  Science,  proving  Nature 
not  like  us,  proves  it  to  be  free  and  actual,  and  not  inert.  Doing  as  we 
like,  acting  from  motives,  is  cause  and  effect  in  consciousness.  Can  we 
trace  cause  and  effect  in  it  ?  Can  we  see  how  man's  actions  are  but 
this  changing  form  ? — the  motive,  the  necessity,  the  liking,  is  firom  the 
not-being  of  some  form  of  the  same  fact  of  which  the  '  action '  is  soma 
other  form. 

If  this  were  the  true  normal  Being  of  man,  how  should  doing  right 
possibly  be  painful,  involve  sacrifice  and  loss  ?  not  occasionally  omjf 
out  evert  ^^^  in  its  very  nature.    Why  is  it  suffering  to  Bs  ?  «(l4  ^^^ 


M4  obIj  mSaiag,  but  d«Mli.     Vhj  ia  the  true  life  in  (real)  death  ao 
oft«D  (u  Christ'i)  if  thii  rroJ  be  life ? — ^The  eootradiction  i  -'    - 

it  cannot  he. 

Or  wbj,  agitin,  the  ineradicable  clisging  to  another  life,  whicb  ahall 
be  trusr,  btrUer,  save  tlut  tltis  ia  not  trvlj  life  ?  We  hare  to  gtt  thia 
oilier  life  oat  of  the  folare,  and  autkt  it  present,  actual,  to  aa— eteP- 
saL     Thi»  other  life  i>,  not  is  to  be :  it  is  eternal. 

Alw  we  mx  rery  eleorlj-  liow  tte  natural  doctrine  of  a  fdtnre  phj- 
■ical  life  has  been  displaced  br  Christianity  quite  agsmst  ita  true  menD' 
ing;  lis.  bj  oar  mistalie  of  its  doctrine  of  an  eternal  life  and  death. 
HaTing  made  tUs  mean  the  futnre  existence,  and  Etond  for  '  ever1*atiag 
time,'  it  was  of  coarse  necessary  to  separate  it  fi«m  phvsieal  attribntea 
wJiicii  OTOld  not  belong  to  it.  So  we  have  the  pale  ghost  of  a  fntnn 
f<xi--tenc«  hannting  as,  instead  of  the  natural,  healthy  instinct  of  man- 
kind of  a  pfaytical  eziatence  after  death  similar  to  this. 

The  whole  matter  is  Ihns  perrerted  in  the  minds  of  all.  The  evil  are 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  a  fatnre  hell,  instead  of  realizing  their  etemnl 
dantnation ;  and  fearing  to  (fiV,  instead  of  not  daring  to  lire  as  tbey  are : 
the  piou  dreaming  of  a  fntnre  enjoyment,  very  olKcore  and  dabiooe  in 
its  kind,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  salTation,  living  an  eternal  life,  and 
feeling  that  they  arc  one  with  God,  already  raised  aboTe  all  desire  or 
necessity  of  eDJoyment — that  death  of  'doing  as  they  like' — and  look- 
ing forward  only  to  the  blessed  hope  of  the  deliverance  from  all  reality 
or  desdnesa — the  ' living  again'  of  the  body  too. 

Sensation  is  illDsion  as  to  good  and  evil ;  iutelleet,  iUneton  as  to  tme 
■nd  false ;  perception,  inclnding  objective  and  snbjeetive  (or  consoiona- 
Mas)  is  UhuioB  as  to  existence. 

Am  these  three  truly  one  ?  or  is  this  one  of  the  triplets  ?     See  how 

the  illation  aa  to  existence  is  basie,  is  the  foundation  of  the  others ; 

the  exigence  of  the  real  is  the  basis  on  which  rests  the  illusioa  of 

plcocnre  as  tmly  good,  and  of  opinion  aa  truly  trae. 

Wc  must  trace  this  and  connect  it  with  the  negation  and  the  death ; 

and  see  how  it  links  itself  with  man's  being  only  'really'  perBOBaL — 

'  Aa  a  dream  when  one  awaketh.' 

The  word  'reality'  means  persnasion  of  existence,  as  'pleonm' 
means  persnasion  of  good.     The  illnsion  involved  in  reality  is  more 
decided  than  even  in  sensation ;  for  oU  that  we  can  say  of  aensstioD 
(as  yet)  is  that  the  pleasant  has  no  relation  to  the  good  by  Tirtue  of 
being  pleasant ;  we  cannot  show  that  it  certainly  is  not  good.     Bat 
Uen  constantly  treat  the  real  and  sensatioDal  as  of  no  weight  or  value, 
i.  e.  as  of  no  existence,  for  the  sake  of  some  other  •  existence '  (i.  e.  not 
for  the  sake  of  a  futnre  sensational  life,  but  for  aome  'et«ntal  fact'). 
Nothing  roovea,  inspires,  glorifies  us,  makes  ns  feel  ourselves  to  be  nun, 
like  that  aacri&ce  of  the  real.     It  is  even  the  charm  of  positivism. 
And  this  shows  how  the  fact  of  the  real,  the  sole  fact  of  it,  is  the  actnal. 
Out  of  this  study  of  the  real  comes  the  maxim :  sacrifice  it — lire  for 
others :  the  fact  of  Nature  ia  self-sacrifice. 

Positivism  must  aim  to  put  us  into  one  with  the  fact  of  the  world 
around  us.  And  this  it  does  by  saying :  '  sacrifice  yoarselvos,  live  for 
others.'  Then  this  must  be  the  fact  of  the  world  around  oa — not  pas- 
siro,  not  getting;  but  giving,  oefii^.  This  is  actoalism  :  positiviamis 
oaeoaacioa*  aetnslism.   The  positivict  «ayi :   ■  I  apeak  of  the  lam  •  ' 
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and  that  is  self-sacrifice,  love  for  others ;  but  as  for  the  /act,  I  will  not 
even  think  what  that  may  be.'  But  none  the  less  is  it  involved  in  this 
law  that  the  fact  is  Leva :  is  that  which,  in  relation  to  us,  is  self- 
sacrifice. 

I^ow  what  sort  of  a  *  being '  is  this  which  is  thus  demonstrably  made 
up  of  illusions  ?  For  knowing  these  illusions  to  be  illusions  does  not 
render  them  less  real,  less  as  if  existing  to  us.  It  is  bound  up  in  our 
very  '  being ' — so  far  as  this  is  Being.  There  is  no  cure  for  us,  but  in 
making  us  see  what  the  '  real '  is ;  and  this  the  work  of  philosophy ;  for 
religion  makes  men  fed  it,  without  seeing  it  intellectually.  Men  think : 
these  are  the  realities ;  we  must  attend  to,  we  must  secure  them.  But 
they  must  learn  to  see  thus  :  these  are  realities  only ;  we  must  not  at- 
tend to  them ;  they  are  only  the  forms  in  which  the  actual  presents  it- 
self to  us. 

God  is  necessarily  personal  to  us  by  virtue  of  our  present  condition 
as  men ;  i.  e.  He  is  really  so.     And  man  also  is  only  '  really '  personal ; 
is  so  by  virtue  of  his  present  condition.     This  is  a  soit  of  axiom,  yet 
interesting.     Gt>d  and  man  are  *  really '  personal  for  the  same  reason ; 
viz.  the  subjective  condition  of  man. 

Here  is  a  clue  to  consciousness,  which  is  merely  perception  of  per- 
sonality.— So  the  world  and  man  are  material  for  the  same  reason,  vis. 
the  subjective  condition  of  man ;  because  man  is  material  (inert,  and  in 
space  and  time)  necessarily  the  world  is  '  really '  so.  Our  subjective 
condition  determines  first  our  own  materiality ;  then  the  world  is  ne- 
cessarily ^  really '  material  to  us.  So  our  own  body  first — as  first  our 
own  personality.  Yet  God,  though  a  person,  is  not  a  person  like  us, 
doing  as  He  likes;  but  a  person  sacrificing  self;  in  whom  is  Life  or 
Being.  So  Nature,  though  material,  is  not  material  like  us,  doing  as 
she  Hkes,  arbitrary ;  but  with  Being  in  it,  law  fulfilled. 

There  is  here  another  insight  into  consciousness ;  e.  g.  of  '  free  will.' 
This  is  equally  an  illusion.     Is  it  not  illustrated  in  astronomy  ? — we 
'  perceive '  the  earth  (or  ourselves)  steadfast,  and  the  stm  moving ;  the 
converse  is  the  truth.    There  are  two  corresponding  illusions ;  one  ob- 
jective, one  subjective.     Each  implies  the  other ;  without  the  one  the 
Qth^r  could  not  be;  both  stand  and  fall  together.     Consciousness  of  self 
9a  a  free  agenti  and  ef  the  world  as  inert,  are  corresponding  illusions, 
oonstitating  one :  our  consciousness  of  free-will,  while  we  are  dead  or 
inert,  is  acoounted  for  by  the  life  of  Nature.    We  do  not  perceive 
the  tme   actuality;   it  is  a   sort  of  pseudo-actuality  that  we  are 
conaoious  ofl 

Would  it  not  be  advantageous  to  say  we  are  conscioui  of  being  at  rest, 
and  peroeitfe  the  sun  moving  ?  Would  it  not  bring  out  the  true  relations 
of  the  case— helping  us  to  see  how  consciousness  must  be  an  illusion  i^ 
and  while,  perception  ia  so  ?  These  two  mutually  illustrate  and  explain 
each  other.  If  we  can  truly  understand  why  the  earth  moving 
results  in  our  perceiving  the  heavens  moving  and  being  conscious  of  our- 
selves at  rest,  surely  we  can  see  why  our  inertia  or  death  causes  us  te 
perceive  the  world  inert  and  ourselves  actual.  At  any  rato  the  two  go 
together.  But  why  is  the  illusion  necessary  ?  why  are  the  perception 
fmd  consciousness  thus  different  from  the  fact  ?  Why  do  we  necessarily 
put  our  own  negation  (motion  or  inertia)  into  that  which  is  aroun.4'^^1 
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Vfhj  might  yre  not  have  been  conscious  of  our  motion,  end  perceived 
the  heavens  at  rest?  Why  not  be  conBoious  of  onr  inertia  and  perceive 
the  nniverse  as  actual  ?  [This  wAj,  common  to  the  two  casoa,  is  what  I 
want  to  arrive  at]. 

We  eee  that  a  distinct  oonscionsneas  of  our  own  astronomical  motions 
would  be  an  embarrassing  thing ;  we  could  hardly  pursue  our  business. 
80,  in  relation  to  the  '  actual,'  would  not  a  distinct  consciousnega  of  our 
own  inertia  or  death  be  incompatible  with  our  practical  life  ?  Surely  : 
for  unlesH  we  were  conseioiia  of  free-will,  tow  could  we  act  ?  (as  unless 
con!ciona  of  being  at  rest  how  rould  we  widk  straight,  or  do  anything 
involving  movement  ?}     But 'this  reasoning  does  not  show  the  cause. 

We  put  oar  motion  into  objects  when  we  are  moved,  not  moving  our- 
eelvcB  by  onr  own  eiertion.  And  there  ia  some  necessity  in  this ;  it  is 
clearly  essential  to  our  perceptive  nature ;  it  ia  our  only  way  of  per- 
ceiving external  motion  i  we  are  not  conscious  of  moving  by  our 
own  exertion,  and  have  ench  impressions  on  the  eye.  If  we  had  not  the 
illusion  under  these  circumstances,  we  should  be  under  other  much 
greater  illusions ;  we  could  never  recognize  external  motion  at  all. 

Now  in  reference  to  the  mental,  what  is  this  idea  of  force  or  exertion 
of  our  own  ;  which  is  the  essential  point,  and  which  indeed  is  the  sole 
originator  in  ime  external  perception  ?  This  illusion  is  merely  part  of 
the  general  fact  of  perception  ;  is  involved  in  the  very  fact  of  our  being 
pwoeptive  at  all ;  our  physical  being  necessarily  subjects  us  to  percep- 
tive illuflions.  And  this  suggests  how  we  come  to  have  the  same  ilia- 
aion  in  respect  to  Being;  and  what  ia  the  passive  negation  whereby  we 
perceive  negation  external  and  Being  subjectively,  instead  of  the  oppo- 
aite ;  and  what  unswera  to  that  consoioua  exertion  of  force  whereby  we 
perceive  our  own  motion.  Is  it  not  something  bearing  upon  conscions 
moral  negation,  or  '  sin '? 

To  treat  the  real  as  the  actual,  the  truly-existing,  is  fatal  alike  to 
phiioBophy  and  to  life.  It  has  its  value,  its  '  significance ' :  put  it  in  its 
right  place.  And  very  interesting  are  asceticism  and  idealism  in  this 
parallel.  Surely  it  can  be  traced  throughout  philosophy  and  ethics.  Men 
try  practically  to  find  satisfaction  and  true  good  in  the  'real';  as  phi- 
losophy to  Snd  a  aatisfactary  theory  of  Being  on  the  same  basis. 

There  is  no  objection  to  afHrming  there  is  matter,  or  there  ii  the  real ; 
it  is  like  saying  there  is  darkness  ;  only  let  us  understand  what  we  are 
ftbont.  There  may  be  real  estemol  darkness,  which  we  may  porceivfit 
and  BO  affirm  to  exist.  Or,  being  in  the  light,  if  we  shut  our  eyes,  or 
ore  blind,  there  is  darkness  to  ua;  we  '  perceive '  it ;  it  is  real  to  at 
juBt  the  same.  Then  there  is  external  darkness  to  us  solely  from  onr 
•nbjective  condition  ;  '  the  light  that  is  in  us  is  darkness.'  Kow  a  per- 
son bom  blind  neceEsarily  thinks  the  darkness  external ;  nay,  he  does 
Bot  recognize  that  it  is  darkness  ;  he  doea  not  perceive  that  it  is  a  neg- 
ation ;  he  finds  it  all  right  (or  only  learna  from  othera  to  think  differ- 
ently). A  person  who  ehuts  his  eyes  knows  there  is  light,  and  that  the 
darkness  to  him  depends  on  himself  (like  sinning,  and  conacience  ?) 
Now  are  not  we,  in  relation  to  this  inertia  in  Mature,  like  people  born 
blind?  [and  the  Bible  comes  to  us  telling  us  of  the  light]. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  inertia  we  '  perceive '  depends  on  ns ;  nay 
it  does  jiot  appear  to  ui  a  negation  ;  wo  are  ignorant  of  the  light ;  we 
Sad  it  all  right  and  like  it  well  enough  ;  it  is  hard  to  us  to  believe 
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if  we  had  the  true  Being  of  man  it  would  he  altogether  different  to  us. 
So  we  see  how  we  must  he  under  the  '  actual '  illusion,  feeling  the 
inertia  ohjective.  We  are  as  if  horn  hlind  and  have  never  known  the 
light,  and  do  not  recognize  the  darkness  as  any  negation ;  though,  hy  a 
wiser  instinct  than  ourselves,  we  call  it  such.  We  have  to  helieve  that 
the  world  is  light  and  not  dark,  although  we  perceive  it  as  dark. 

That  argument  of  the  '  Being  of  the  perceived '  turns  round  thus : 
certainly  that  whicTi  causes  our  perceptions,  which  affects  us,  must  truly 
he.  But,  therefore,  this  cannot  he  the  '  real ';  hecause  the  real  heing  is 
in  time,  and  cannot  truly  he.  The  '  real,'  therefore,  does  not  cause  our 
perceptions :  that  must  he  done  hy  the  actual,  the  eternal.  Here  is  the 
necessary  illusion  of  our  perceptivity ;  we  attribute  true  existence  to 
that  which  is  in  time. 

I  say :  that  which  affects  us  must  truly  be.    But  may  it  not  be  said : 
not  so ;  for  this  is  relative ;  the  real  affects  the  real,  independently  of 
any  true  Being ;  and  if  the  *  I '  be  real,  may  it  not  be  the  '  real '  which 
affects  'us,'  and  so  in  truth  causes  our  perceptions?    This  is  worth 
thinking  of ;  and  may  lead  me  to  a  complete  re-acoeptation  of  the  or- 
dinary idea  of  perception.     Surely  the  body  is  recH  ;  and  the  '  real ' 
material  things  really  affect  it,  and  really  cause  the  affections  or  states 
of  the  '  I.'     It  is  an  affair  of  the  '  real '  altogether,  and  none  of  the  re- 
lations of  it  are  affected  by  the  question  about  the  true  Being  of  the 
'  real.'     So  shall  I  find  help  towards  this  relation  of  the  body  and  the 
external  world  ?    I  think  I  have  been  making  a  tension,  or  twisting, 
here ;  by  not  sufficiently  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  relations 
of  the  real. 

Surely  the  application  of  bodies  to  our  senses  is  the  cause  of  our  per- 
ception, through  sensation.     I^ow  the  relation  of  this  altogether  to  the 
actual  is  the  interesting  point.      Why  is  the  real,  or  inert,  altogether  ? 
But,  being  real,  we  can  come  to  see  that  it  must  be  thus.     Sensation, 
perception,  &c.,  are  not  actual ;  they  are  only  real ;  and  are  embraced 
in  the  laws  and  sequences  of  the  real.     Perception  is  a  consequence  of 
light  on  the  eye,  just  as  the  motion  of  a  body  is  of  our  striking  it  a 
blow ;  bul  why  we  are  percipient  is  the  question.    If  this  '  real '  (or 
perceived)  is  not  the  true  Being  of  the  world,  neither  is  this  real  sens- 
ational, or  personal  the  true  Being  of  man.  It  is  a  different  and  altogether 
higher  we  have  to  regard,  in  ourselves  as  well  as  in  the  world  around 
U8.     So  the  relations  of  things  remain  undisturbed  ;  this  real  is  to  us  as 
real. 

There  has  been  amjBtification  in  excepting  ourselves,  as^it  were,  from 
this  doctrine  of  the  <  real.'  People  easily  see  the  non-actuality  of  the 
external  '  veal ';  but  then  the  application  to  ourselves  is  only  an  advance. 
Here  ia  an  instance  of  the  tension ;  in  respect  to  the  personality  of 
God :  we  advance  first  in  reference  to  the  objective,  and  then  we  are  ob- 
liged to  bring  up  the  subjective  to  it. 

The  affirmation  of  positivism  respecting  our  knowledge  of  Being  is 
very  important :  it  does  not  merely  say  with  scepticism,  *  we  know  no- 
thing ';  it  may  be  so  or  it  may  not ;  bat  it  affirms  positively  that  the 
true  Being  of  the  universe  is  not  such  as  answers  to  our  perceptions — in 
a  word,  that  it  is  not  material  (using  that  word  in  ordinary  and  philo- 
sophical language).  Now  this  is  an  immense  fact :  we  shall  see  what 
oomes  of  it  presently  ;  meanwhile  note  that  it  is  necessary  for  positiviamL 
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to  tak«  tbU  position,  otheririBO  it  cannot  Btft&ii ;  because,  if,  for  all  w6 
know,  the  faot  of  the  anireree  be  each  aa  we  perceive  it,  then  there  may 
be  a  Bucceisfiil  metaphysics ;  there  is  encouragement,  reason,  to  pursue 
ontology ;  wa  may  some  day  be  able  to  prove  that  it  is  so,  &c.  It  is 
necessary  to  assert  this  subjective  element  in  perception,  which  readers 
it  impossible  for  the  tme  existence  to  be  such. 

Now  let  as  think  of  this  position — most  unquestionable  as  it  appears 
to  be.  Granted  we  cannot  know  (intellectually)  the  true  existence, 
why  may  we  not  know  the  aubjeotive  element  introduced  ?  There  are 
two  ways  of  making  this  investigation :  one  a  priori ;  e.  g.,  that  which 
exists  ie  true  Being :  now  nothing  can  be  added  to  Being,  therefore  find 
the  negative  elements:  tlieae  areeubjective — the  inertia,  time,  Ac.  Or 
indirectly  we  arrive  at  the  same  result ;  these  elements — the  inertia  es- 
pecially— are  clearly  eliminated. 

So,  knowing  the  world  nut  to  be  of  a  certain  condition  or  mode,  but 
to  have  in  it  a  certain  element  which  altera  it  (positivism),  we  are  in 
a  good  position  for  investigating  the  question  of  what  it  is.     And  see 
bow  there  is  no  possible  place  for  a  consistent  positivism.     If  we  know 
what  the  world  is  not,  and  why  it  is  not  so  (Lewes) ;  or  if  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  be  or  not  (scepticism),  positivism  is  equally  condemned, 
and  ontology  asserts  its  rationality.     The  method  of  it  ia  altered  by 
positivism,  that  ie  al! :  it  recognizes  a  subjective  element  and  negation. 
This  is  the  difference  between  scepticism,  properly  bo  called,  and  pos- 
itivism:—the  affirmation  that  the  world  (the  universe)  is  not  as  wo 
perceive  it,  but  contains  a  subjective  element,   ia  anything  but  BDep« 
tical. 

Take 's  illustration  of  water  from  HO:  let  H  be  subjeDttTe, 

O  objective.  Now  granting  we  cannot  know  O  at  0,  surely  we  can 
know  E  if  we  can  know  anything.  Nor  is  it  any  argument  against  it 
that  we  only  know  the  two  together :  the  subjeotivencsa  of  H  enables 
us  to  know  it  as  such,  by  due  investigation.  Examination  must  show 
diiferencea  between  that  which  is  subjective  and  objective  ;  they  are 
presented  together  but  can  certainly  be  analyzed.  In  astronomy,  we  al- 
ways see  together  the  objective  sun  and  the  subjective  motion,  yet  wa 
separate  them  ;  and  whether  wo  can  or  not  in  our  perception  of  the  real 
ia  a  question  for  experience :  I  do  not  say  spcoulatively  we  can,  bat 
practically  we  do. 

Surely  we  have  teats  to  distinguish  subjective  and  objective;  Le, 
if  we  study  and  examine  rationally  and  carefAilly :  here,  as  ia  all 
other  circumstanoes,  knowledge  does  not  oome  of  itself,  but  it  will  oom« 
if  sought  aright.  I  say,  we  have  testa  clear  enough,  and  that  they  ars 
partly  this — that  which  is  negation  is  subjeotive.  Now  when  we  bav* 
distiDguished  the  subjective  element  the  question  is  simple;  it  is  one 
of  mere  subtraction — take  away  the  subjective  and  the  objective  re- 
mains. Or  if  it  be  found  that  the  subjective  is  a  lainiu,  then  we  bav* 
to  take  away  the  minus ;  i.  o,  to  reoogaise  a  truer  and  more  perfect 
Being. 

This  is  in  Plato  and  almost  all  philosophers  (at  least  iaterpi-elers)  from 

the  very  first  that  this  '  real '  is  Being  and  not-being.  How  was  it  ha 

did  not  go  farther,  and  sec  ? 

Would  it  not  be  well  if  we  took  pains  to  realize  the  fact  of  oar 
motion  through  space  ?— it  remains  so  much  a  more  apecuUtion  )  *    ' 


^^—      motion  through  space  f— it  remains  so  much  a  more  apecuUtion  )  tt  as*      ^— 
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not  beoome  real  to  lu ;  so  that  we  do  not  derive  the  advantage  we  might 
from  it.  If  we  would  reflect  upon  it,  and  see  how  unlikely  it  seems  to 
U8y  it  would  remove  all  the  difficulty  there  might  be  in  crediting  the 
subjective  inertia  which  Actualism  affirms.  It  is  easy  enough  for  us  to 
admit  the  whole  heavens  to  be  revolving,  whirling  a  whole  compass  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  but  that  we  should  be  moving  is  quite  inadmissible 
—do  not  we  feel  that  we  are  not  ?  are  we  not,  when  we  stand  still,  per- 
fectly at  rest  ?  So  (only  it  is  infinitely  worse)  we  can  very  easily  put 
deadbess  into  Nature ;  it  is  no  difficulty  to  us  that  the  universe  should 
be  mere  passive  matter,  the  mere  embodiment  of  a  negation.  This  we 
can  accept  very  well ;  but  that  toe  should  be  inert,  that  there  should  be 
a  negation  having  its  seat  in  us,  that  the  deadness  should  be  oure — ^we 
cannot  think  that.  Do  not  we  feel  that  we  are  free  agents — are  we  not 
conscious  of  moral  action  P  do  we  not  do  as  we  like  ?  Yes  indeed — see 
how  our  very  words  condemn  us—-'  do  we  not  do  as  we  like  ? '  Do  we 
sacrifice  ourselves  ?  do  we  fulfil  the  law,  and  maintain  the  fact  invi- 
olable, as  Nature  does  f 

Here  is  our  folly,  our  damnation :  not  even  for  the  sake  of  taking  the 
deadness  out  of  all  the  universe  besides,  will  we  consent  to  take  it  to 
ouQselves  I  Let  the  universe  be  dead,  but  respect  our  life.  Let  sun  and 
stars  whirl  round  us  like  childish  toys,  but  question  not  our  stedfast- 
ness.  So  we  seem  to  have  o(»trol  over  Nature ;  it  seems  that  the  sun 
rises  and  sets  for  our  convenience ! 

In  reference  to  inertia  being  subjective,  there  are  arguments  which 
prove  it— prove  our  not  being  free,  which  there  are  not  in  reference  to 
our  motion.  There  is  no  a  priori  <  demonstration '  available  in  the  thing 
itself,  that  the  earth  must  be  moving  (or  at  least  there  was  none  before). 
In  this  the  doctrine  of  the  snbjectiveness  of  the  inertia  should  be  more 
easy  to  receive  than  that  of  Copernicus ;  for  it  has  an  additional  basis. 
Those  who  thus  prove  man's  inertia  (the  '  infidels,'  the  necessitarians) 
are  doing  most  valuable  work.  They  lay  the  basis  for  Christianily :  it 
is  absurd  to  oppose  ourselves  to  them. 

With  rega»L  to  the  reason  why,  when  wo  are  passively  moved  we 
must  perceive  external  motion ,  and  why,  being  inert  (without  conscious- 
ness of  our  causing  it?)  we  must  perceive  external  inertia — ^is  it 
not  that  the  state  is  unnatural  ?  motion  is  only  a  result  of  force.  If  we 
exercise  fivroe,  and  move  ourselves  (or  feel  force  movine  us^  then  we 
perceive  it  as  4>ur  own  motion  [so  of  conscious  sin  f}  mt  if  otherwise, 
we  do  not  regard  it  as  our  own,  because  it  is  not  natural  to  us.  So  oar 
putting  our  deadnefs  into  Nature  proves  that  deadness  ia  not  natmral  to 
usy  is  pvoduW  by  force  ? 

Motion  is  result  of  foroe,  and  necessarily  cannot  be  without.  So  no 
negation  can  be  without  force,  because  it  is  suppression  of  Being ;  it  is 
a  negation  from  Being,  which  is  the  only  primary  fact :  it  requires  force, 
therefore,  to  account  for  it.  That  is,  in  the  material,  negation  involves 
force  [motion  is  the  type  of  itl ;  and  in  reference  to  the  actual  it  in- 
volves that  of  which  force  is  zae  representative.  And  this  means  that 
all  negation  is  by  self-sacrifice ;  for  force  means  action  and  is  the  result 
of  action.  Bo  negation  is  necessarily  from  action :  force  is  an  idea  ob- 
tained by  the  introduction  of  inertia.  Negation,  being  necessarily  from 
Being,  is  necssarily  by  action  (i.  e.  by  self-sacrifice)  ;  it  means  simply 
that  Being  is  Love,  and  therefore  negation  necessarily  is  from  it.    Does 
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not  this  link  itself  with  all  motiQD  being  necessarily  imder  resistoni 
i.  e.  it  inTolvea  suppression,  as  beiag  force  ? 

Do  we  thus  get  nearer  the  true  conception  of  motion  itself?  We  80«" 
it  OB  change  of  place  of  the  body  moved,  but  is  it  not  truly  suppression 
by  force  ? 

The  objective  and  subjective  are  the  two  opposites,  to  which  we  have 
wrongly  attributed  Being  as  a  '  property  '  of  both.  They  are  the  Being 
Bud  not-being — the  sole  oppositea ;  the  actual,  of  which  uU  others  are 
images  :  plus  and  minua  answer  ever  to  objective  and  subjective.  Love 
and  selflshneBB  are  Being  and  not-being :  tbo  selfieh  meana  the  negative, 
the  subjective  is  the  same  word.  The  getting,  the  personal,  is  negation 
in  the  moral,  put  aa  the  snbjective  is  in  the  phiiosophical.  Here  one 
aees  why  the  personal,  the  selfish,  is  necesaitrily  evi! ;  because  self 
is  negation  instead  of  Being.  So  wherever  there  is  negation  there  must 
he  self;  there  is  no  negation  without  consciousness  and  personality. 

80  wo  Bee  the  Devil  aa  <  personal ';  he  mn;t  be  personal  because  ho  ia 

negation.     Here  is  the  good  of  hold'ng  on  to  the  results  of  thinking. 

I  insisted  he  was  negation  although  personal ;  now  I  fee  that  he  ia 

because  he  is  negation. 
80  there  is  no  negation  external  to  us,  i.  e.  in  Nature  ;  because  Nat 
ia  not  a  stif,  or  personality. 

The  argument  respecting  the  subjective  as  negation — and  theiel 
selfishness  as  such — may  be  used  also  in  the  other  way ;  from  the  evil 
of  self-seeking,  of  the  personal,  we  can  certainly  infer  that  the  subject- 
ive is  negation.  This  feeling  of  ours  of  evil,  of  wrong,  of  failure,  in 
aelfishnesB,  and  the  proved  destructivcness  of  the  selfish  passions  in- 
dulged, demonstrate — aa  they  can  only  arise  from— the  negation. 

Now  with  regard  to  evil :  it  ia  '  real,'  and  only  real ;  i.  e.  it  is  not  tho 
fact,  but  it  la  as  it  necessarily  appears  to  us  only  from  the  negation  in  us. 
Only  so  introduced,  is  there,  or  can  there  be,  evil ;  as  only  so  the  real. 
This  is  my  thought :  that  the  fad  ai  all  loss,  snffering,  ruin,  is  self- 
sacrifice. 

To  make  all  suffering  and  loss  our  own  act  by  sacrificing  self,  taking 

it  and  making  it  oiir  own,  ia  only  to  enter  into  the  fact  of  it,  to  know 

it  B£  it  is,  to  escape  from  illusion.     Take  to  yourself  the  fact  of  it.  and 

then  you  are. 
It  is  evil  to  us  because  in  relation  to  us  the /act,  the  self  sacrifice,  ia  left 
out,  ia  not '  really,'  i.  e.  not  aa  we  perceive  it.  The  evil  to  us  is  that  the 
fact  is  not  to  u§ ;  that  we  think  that  is  which  is  not.  Evil  is  simply  pan 
of  our  illusion  reapectiug  oxistcace,  or  '  illusion  of  the  real.'  The  re- 
medy for  all  eviia  is  to  knoif  ;  the  fact  is  ever  perfectly  good :  actually 
to  k'low  is  to  aocrijice  self ;  and  this  is  the  absolute  remedy  for  all  'real' 
ills. 

The  '  real '  answers  to  '  entity '  thus : — Tho  properties  of  matter,  such 
M  elasticity,  gravitation,  &c.,  we  consider  as  ultimate  or  primai?  exist- 
«Qcea  i  yet  Uiey  are  only  the  form  under  which  we  perceive  motion  iu 
least  resistance.  Those  properties  or  entities  are  ultimate  facts  :  •  being ' 
Ifl  ns,  because  of  our  ignorance  of  the  fact  of  which  they  are  forms.  It 
is  our  ignorance,  or  not  perceiving  the  fact,  which  makes  the  forms  en- 
tities to  us,  existences,  like  the  '  real.'  [Gravitation  ia  certainly  a  meta- 
physical entity,  whether  life  he  sn  or  not.]  So  those  entities  contain  an 
objective  and  subjective  element ;  i.  e.  they  are  «uci  to  us  by  virtus  q(- 
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our  subjective  condition,  our  not  knowing  the  fact  of  which  they  are  onlj 
the  forms.  By  yirtue  of  this  ignorance  we  are  compelled  to  attribute  to 
them  a  substantive  existence  of  their  own. 

Our  relation  to  the  *  real '  is  the  same  as  the  mixture  of  objective  and 
subjective :  we  are  obliged  to  attribute  substantive  existence  to  the  real, 
because  we  do  not  see  the  fact  of  which  it  is  the  form,  though  its  '  being 
in  time '  proves  it  to  be  only  such  form.  By  our  ignorance  we  do  not 
perceive  the  forms  as  such,  but  regard  them  as  entities  instead  of  forms. 
So  by  actual  ignorance  we  do  not  perceive  the  forms  as  such,  but  regard 
them  as  true  existences.  When  we  know  motion  in  least  resistance  we 
still  <  perceive '  elasticity,  but  it  is  no  more  an  entity  to  us ;  we  know  it 
as  a  form  and  see  why  it  must  be.  So  of  the  <  real ':  it  is  still  to  us 
such  as  now,  but  known  as  only  form. 

Oar  scientific  doctrine  of  matter  and  force  is  a  mere  contrivance  for 
getting  over  this.    There  is  nothing  more  in  that  '  subjective  element ' 
than  that  we  do  not  see  or  know  the  fact,  and  so  attribute  an  existence 
in  themselves  to  the  forms  under  which  we  perceive  it.     Nothing  else 
is  derived  firom  us  but  this  imagination  or  hypothesis  respecting  them ; 
for  gravitation  or  elasticity  are  m  no  way  dependent  upon  us,  save  that 
onr  ignorance  makes  them  '  ultimate  properties.'     Entities,  therefore, 
are  to  the  real  as  the  real  is  to  the  actual ;  the  one  are,  as  such,  by  in- 
tellectual ignorance,  the  other  by  actual  ignorance.     Actual  ignorance 
produces  ^reality,'  as  intellectual  ignorance  'entity';  audit  is  very  simple 
that  it  should  do  so.  This  actual  '  not ' — inertia — ^which  is  selfishness,  of 
course  involves  consciousness  and  perception,  i.  e.  reality ;  just  as  entity 
must  be  from  intellectual  ignorance. 

In  respect  to  that  passage,  *  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned,' 
it  is  interesting  to  note  there  is  only  one  form  in  the  ancient  tongues  for 
<  shall '  and  *  will.'  The  threatening,  the  personality,  the  will,  are  all 
made  one  with  the  necessity ;  the  simple  fact  oi  futurity  answers  for  all, 
recognizing,  as  it  were,  Gt)d's  act  in  the  laws.  Yet  from  the  division  in 
modem  tongues  we  may  learn  something.  The  union  was  not  a  true  uni- 
fication ;  it  wss  a  confusion  in  part.  So  necessarily  came  the  discrimin.. 
ation ;  but  only  preparatory  to  the  true  and  perfect  unification.  This 
separation  is  nutritive ;  it  is  true  to  the  phenomenon ;  it  belongs  to  our 
study  of  the  material,  our  exclusion  of  God.  We  have  a  separate  term 
for  mere  physical  necessity  and  personal  will ;  we  do  not  even  recog* 
nize  God's  will  in  this  '  mere  sequence.'  What  a  tale  this  tells.  It 
will  be  elorious  when  a  profounder  unity  takes  place  after  having  re- 
co^ized  the' superficial  apparent  diversity.  Our  will  and  the  *  shall ' 
bemg  seen  and  felt  to  be  absorbed  m  the  all-comprehending  fiEust— the 
Love — ^when  our  arbitrariness  ceases. 

Our  notion  of  damnation  makes  it  the  very  worst  sort  of  punishment ; 
that  which  all  jurists  deprecate — very  severe  and  very  uncertain.  We 
darken  the  whole  earth  with  it,  and  yet  are  afraid  to  pronounce  it  upon 
any  individual.  It  is  a  mockery — this  '  eternal  misery  '—it  prevents 
our  saying  of  any  one  boldly,  *  he  is  damned ' ;  and  of  course  no  one  be* 
lieves  he  will  be  damned.  Infinitely  better,  even  on  lowest  grounds,  is  the 
other  view :  so  we  can  say  of  any  one  who  is  not  saved,  that  he  is  not ; 
damnation  is  available  to  us.  Even  suffering  for  sin  after  death  is 
practically  included,  and  its  real  power  gained. 

With  regard  to  astronomy :  the  heavens  are  too  big,  there  is  too  much 
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in  them,  to  mors  that  way ;  nay  the  earth  itself  is  too  big  for  it  to  b% 
posaible.  80  the  universe  is  too  big,  there  ia  too  much  0eing)  in  it, 
for  it  to  be  iaert,  aa  we  perceive  it.  Nay  man  himself  is  too  big,  ku- 
manity  is  too  great,  for  this  to  be  the  fact  j  to  see  the  true  worth  and 
being  of  humanity  disproves  the  possibility  :  the  di>ctrine  of  the  Fall  i^ 
necessary  to  affirm  the  dignity  of  man.  It  is  a  poor  view  of  him  that 
can  consent  that  this  is  he :  then,  if  this  be  not  the  true,  normal  Being 
of  man,  must)  not  this  affect  his  perceptions  ?  If  there  be  a  defect  in 
man,  certainly  to  him  there  will  be  a  defective  universe. 

It  is  easy  to  disprove  the  existence  of  negations ;  of  matter  and  of 
motion  equally:  but  there  they  are,  for  all  our  disproving.     And  yet  it 
IS  proved  not ;  and  the  proving  not  ia  not  to  be  despised  by  virtue  of 
the  perceiving  the  existence.     It  is  not  as  if  aeose  had  a  special  au- 
thority; intellect,  which  says  'So,  ia  no  more  merely  subjective  than 
sense,  which  saya  Yes ;  an  arbitrary  putting  down  of  intellect  will  not 
settla  the  matter.     Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  can  intellect  arbitrarily 
put  down  sense  ;  it  must  be  done  by  explaining,  embracing,  showing  ne- 
cessity, uniting.     Intellect  certainly  is  as  good  as  seuse  ;  nay  is  meant, 
to  be,  and  must  be,  the  superior  (if  the  question  is  raised  at  all).     A 
thority  over  sense  is  in  its  very  nature ;  sense  ia  its  servant.     But  tli 
eonae  is  its  servant ;  an  ignoring  and  refusing  of  the  intimations  of 
ia  DO  Bolntion. 

Now  intellect  and  sense  are  at  variance,  here ;  how  may  we  reconcile 
them?  Sense  saya  'it  is'j  intellect,  'it  is  not';  cannot  we  see  the  so- 
lution ?  Try  '  it  is  o  not ;  then  both  affirmationa  are  included,  both 
satisfied.  For  sense  affirms  its  '  real'  existence,  but  says  nothing  as  to 
whether  it  be  a  negation  or  not ;  negations  as  much  are  to  sense  as  any- 
thing eiaa,  and  are  as  real ;  there  is  '  really  '  darknesa,  '  really '  cold. 
In  respect  to  these,  indeed,  there  has  been  the  same  strife  and  reconcil- 
iation ;  sense  perceives  darkness  or  cold,  and  says  '  it  is ';  and  intellect 
aaja  '  it  is  not.'  Both  are  reconciled  in  '  it  is  o  not,'  an  absence,  a  neg- 
ation. Then  comes  the  question  :  'what  is  it  a 'not' of?  Therciano- 
thing  ridiculous  in  tliis — asserting  a  miTms  (think  of  mathematics),  Ara 
not  dsrknesa  and  cold  the  negation  of  light  and  heat  P  So  matter  is  a 
negation  of  actual  Being;  motion  of  equilibrium.  Then  also  arises  the 
question :  where  is  this  negatltm  ?  is  it  objective  or  subjective  ?  I  per- 
ceive d:irkneas ;  is  it  that  f  am  blind  ?  or  is  there  darkness  around  me  t 
or  what  prevents  or  intercepts  the  light? 

If  this  were  man's  true  Being,  why  does  ha  only  gat  right  by  first 
going  wrong  P     Hii  moral  condition  as  sinful  and  '  depraved,'  getting 
right  through  going  wrong,  answers  simply  to  hie  intellectual  atata,  and 
is  the  same  thing.     And  as  hia  '  ignorance,'  his  negation  ae  intellectual, 
ia  the  reason  and  explanation  of  this,  so  an  actual  (spirituaH  negation 
must  be  of  the  other.     To  persist  in  denying  the  '  Fall,'  is  lilce  refusing 
to  admit  that,  in  the  intellectual,  man  starts  from  ignorance.     I  only 
assert  an  ' actual '  ignorance ;  inertia,  selfishness,  i.  e.  a  'self,'  or  per- 
•onality.     And  this,  which  is  the  fact  of  the  intellectual  and  actual,  ia 
also  of  the  material ;  it  is  Ufi,  nutrition  ever  before  function,  getting 
right  only  by  going  wrong.     The  material,  and  especially  life,  is  the 
actual  prMented  in  an  image : — an  illustration  in  space  )  as  the  intel- 
lect'jsl  is  an  illustration  in  thought:  it  is  the  /act  presented  to  us  ng  if 
itt  tiiought  or  in  space.    The  actual  being  tbaa,  neceasanlj  the  nf^tu 
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and  Inaterial  must  he  thus ;  i.  e.  life  ttcm  negation  (the  law  of  least  re- 
sistanee) ;  the  image  of  redemption.     Hei-e  is  the  reason  of  life  such  as 
we  see  it.     This  is  not  the  true  life,  but  an  image  of  man's  attaining 
life  from  death,  or  from  negation  ;  the  attaining  Being  from  not-being. 
What  puts  us  so  wrong  is  being  nnder  these  illusions : — practicallj 
(sensationally)  we  cannot  help  liking  that  which  is  not  good  :  intellec  t- 
nally,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  which  is  not  true :  <  perceptually/ 
we  cannot  help  *  perceiving '  that  which  does  not  exist.   The  chief  point 
beinff  the  sensational — that  we  like  that  which  is  not  good.    This  is  em- 
phatically  the  mischief,  the  disease ;  if  it  were  not  for  that  there  would 
not  be  so  much  amiss.     Men  OTerlook  this  strangely.     What  is  the  use 
of  denying  the  *  Fall/  while  this  fact  remains  ?   Can  liking  what  is  not 
good  be  the  true  being  of  any  Being  ?    Is  it  not  clear  that  any  Being 
of  whom  this  is  true  has  yet  to  attain  its  true  being — i.  e.  to  be  delivered 
from  a  negation  ? — This  doctrine  of  positivism,  of  the  development  of 
man,  and  the  substitution  of  a  social  for  a  personal  basis,  asserts  as 
plainly  as  words  can,  the  not-being  of  humanity:  it  needs  to  become. 
It  is  the  scripture  doctrine,  only  superficial  and  formal,  instead  of  actual. 
As  Emerson  says :  '  there  is  no  man.'     The  interval  between  Oomte  and 
Emerson  is  only  formally,  not  truly,  so  great. 

That  we  like  what  is  not  good  is  the  fact  that  all  who  think  about 
human  nature  should  take  into  account ;  clearly  we  must  be  raised  above 
this,  saved  from  it.     What  can  life  be  to  us  but  either  a  ruin  or  a 
struggle,  so  long  as  we  like  what  is  not  good  ?     (Now  it  may  be  shown 
that  tnis  is  so  long  as  we  are  sensational ;  and  by  the  same  process  may 
be  shown  the  necessity  of  our  ceasing  to  be  intellectual  and  perceptive.) 
Here  is  an  unification :  the  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice  and  that  of  our 
liking  what  is  not  good  are  two  halves  of  the  same  fact — each  implies 
the  other.     For  if  we  like  what  is  not  good,  it  is  clear  our  Being,  our 
attaining  good,  must  be  in  doing  what  we  do  not  like ;  in  giving  up  our 
liking,  in  attaining  not  to  like  as  we  do.     But  this  is  just  what  we  mean 
by  self-saerifice.     So,  vice  versa^  if  self-sacrifice  is  attaining  true  Being, 
true  good,  this  means  that  our  liking,  which  in  self-sacrifice  we  deny, 
must  be  for  the  not  good« 
Here  is  a  connection  of  self  with  liking.     See  how  development  in 
intellect  or  philosophy  consists  in  rising  above  the  necessity  of  think- 
ing what  is  not  true,  and  perceiving  what  does  not  exist ;  or  at  least 
in  knowing  that  the  percepton  is  false.    Even  as,  though  we  live,  or 
sacrifice  self,  still  we  like  what  is  not  good,  until  the  '  resurrection  of 
the  body.' 

The  <  real '  may  be  defined  as  that  which  will  bear  investigation  by 
the  senses  and  intellect  conjoined.  The  motion  of  the  earth  is  <  real ' ; 
the  examination  by  both  agrees,  but  neither  alone  suffice.  By  intellect 
only  it  is  id^  or  abstract;  by  the  senses  only  it  is  apparent.  The 
real  is  the  union  of  the  '  abstract '  and  the  '  apparent.'  To  arrive  at 
'  reality '  we  must  confront  speculations  with  sensation  or  experiment ; 
the  experimental  or  sensational  with  the  intellect;  and  the  latter  is 
quite  as  necessary  as  the  former. 

So  am  I  verifying  our  sensational  Science,  confronting  it  with  intel- 
lect?— It  is  not  well  to  say,  of  testing  by  experience,  that  it  is  <  con- 
fronting yrith.  fact';  it  is  confronting  with  eenee.  And  speculating,  test- 
ing the  r^olta  of  esperienoe  and  sens*  by  reasoning,  is'confrwitbg  with 
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of  two  opposites  in  one,  in  the  '  real,'  is  it  not  a 

sense  is  as  misleading  as  mere  reasoning.     Here  is 

the  relation  of  intellect  and  sense,  observation  and  reasoning.     Now 

trhat  is  the  relation  to  tlie  actuul  ?  why  is  the  '  real '  inTestigated  first  ? 

May  we  not  go  farther  back  now  in  tracing  thought  T     Not  firgt  wa» 
the  speeulativB,  sorely ;  the  (escessively)  sensational  must  have  been 
first ;  then  the  exclusively  intellectual  (Qreek,  &c.)  ;  then  a  union  of 
the  two,  or  'real '  (with  tendency  to  excess  of  the  sensational).     Here 
is  the  epiral :  the  two  opposites,  and  then  their  union.     The  exccsasiTe 
Bpeculatireness  of  the  '  ancients  '  probably  was  a  reaction  against  an  «l- 
cessive  sensatioualness  preceding.     So  probably  some  part  of  what  I 
say  about  our  Science  being  exclusirely  sensational,  wants  modifying ; 
for  unquestionably  in  its  grand  relations  it  does  deal  with  the   '  real '( 
therefore  it  must  involve  the  intellectual  element,  somehow,  if  not  suffi- 
ciently. 

Confronting  our  sensuous  Science  with  the  intellect,  I  say  it  is  not 
real,  not  true.  It  is  phenomenal  and  theoretic  ;  for  the  senses  just  aa 
much  cause  mere  theoretical  ideas  aa  speculation  does  [e.  g.  the  '  epa- 
cific  tendency '  theory].  Put  it  to  the  test  of  intellectual  experiment, 
and  it  fails,  it  is  not  so.  Testing  by  the  intellect  is  exactly  the  same  aa 
testing  by  the  senses.  Take  this  theory  and  try  if  it  answers  intel- 
lectually; and  it  clearly  does  not:  so  it  is  as  much  condemned  as 
if  a  speculation  failed  on  sensuous  experiment.  It  is  true  the  intellect 
relates  only  to  us ;  but  exactly  so  do  the  senses :  all  eur  tests  are  ne- 
cessarily subjective,  but  none  can  be  more  so  than  the  senses  ;  and  sea 
how  their  subjectiveness  misleads  us. 

Then  if  any  one  saya :  '  these  doctrines  of  Science  are  in  their  right 
relation  to  the  intellect,  have  been  properly  conformed  to  it  and  tested 
by  it' — that  is  a  question  not  a  priori,  but  of  experiment.  I  say  it  is 
not  BO ;  thej  do  not  hold ;  they  fail  on  such  testing, 

It  is  as  if  a  person  should  say,  of  some  speculation :  it  is  practi 

true ;  it  agrees  with,  and  has  been  tested  by,  experience.     The 

BWer  is :  put  it  to  experimental  test,  and  see. 
The  ancients  exaggerated  the  intellectual  experiment ;  we,  the 
It  is  not  a  necessary  instinct  to  have  the  intellectual  overborne  by  tba 
senses,  as  is  the  case  with  us. 

The  apparent  answers  to  the  abstract ;  the  one  is  sense  alone,  the 
other  intellect  alone.  Their  new  complementary  relation,  resulting  ia 
the  '  real,'  shows  their  mntnal  dependence.  Does  it  not  answer  to  what 
I  have  seen  as  perception  and  consoiousness ;  the  two  constituting  one 
whole,  and  mutuaUy  dependent  ?  [Perception  ^  senses :  consciousnosa 
=  inteUect  ?] 

Can  we  not  go  back  a  step  farther,  and  know  certainly  what  took 
place  before  we  have  any  records  ?     There  was  first  a  confidence  in  the 
authority  of  sense ;  then  an  advance  (precisely  like  that  in  Bacon's  day) 
to  denying  this,  and  asserting  the  necessity  of  reason.     This  is  tho 
*  anoient  philosophy '  of  Bacon ,  and  it  accounts  for  its  character,  and 
especially  for  its  polemical  aspect  as  against  sense.     Bacon  has  sucli 
against  speeulutiun. — So  Actualism  must  have  (at  first  at  any  rate) 
against  the  '  real,'  or  the  authority  of  sense  and  intellect  conjoined. 

Thcro  is  the  threefold  emancipation: — first,  from  the  authority  of 
seiLsc  alone  (foundation  of  Oreek  philosophy) ;  then  from  the  anthoril 
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of  intelleot  alone  (BacQiiian)  ;  then  from  the  authority  of  sense  and  in- 
tellect combined  (Aotualism) :  each  of  these  being  essentially  the  same 
thing  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  form.  Bacon  only  did  again  what 
the  ancients  did  who  said :  '  you  must  not  trust  your  senses,  you  must 
reason,*  Actualism  only  asserts  again  what  Bacon  said,  when  he  argued 
that  we  must  not  trust  our  intellect,  but  must  use  both  sense  and  intel- 
lect, especially  sense :  for  there  is  in  induction  the  union  of  sense  and 
intellect.  The  intellect  is  not  ignored  ;  the  '  intellectual  experiment ' 
is  postulated  as  well  as  the  sensuous ;  although,  as  must  haye  been  from 
the  circumstances,  too  sulK)rdinately  and  insufficiently.  So  that  insist* 
ing  on  intellectual  experiment  ever  seems  like  a  revolt  against  Bacon, 
though  it  is  not  truly  so. 

This  going  farther  back  into  the  history  of  philosophy  is  very  inter- 
esting :  and  in  individual  history  we  may  find  evidence  that  it  is  right. 
We  go  back  beyond  the  ^  consciousness '  of  man.     When  we  can  first 
trace  him,  when  humanity  can  first  '  remember/  he  was  already  a  spec- 
ulator, denying  the  authority  of  the  senses  ;  but  we  know  a  period  of 
reliance  upon  them  preceded.     Just  so  the  individual,  looking  back, 
cannot  remember  beyond  that  period  in  his  mental  history  when  he  was 
a  speculator.     The  memory  alike  of  race  and  individual  extends  so  far. 
But  the  man's  history  is  just  this :  first  the  child  trusts  his  senses  al- 
together (pre-historic  philosophy) ;  then,  denying  them,  becomes  spec- 
ulative (ancient  philosophy);  he  will  go  beyond   and   above  this 
sensuous.     This  is  now  usually  regarded  as  the  first  dawn  of  philo-* 
sophy ;  but  it  overlooks  an  essential  part,  the  first  step,  which  is  the  type 
of  all  the  others,  viz.  the  denying  tke  authority  of  sense.     Then  he  is 
wholly  intellectual ;  then  another  revolution ;  after  these  two  extremes 
he  unites  both,  and  regards  the  '  real.'     This  the  scientific  stage. 

It  is  the  *  experimental '  cha];acter  of  our  philosophy  that  characteizes 
it :  not  mere  induction,  but  experiment  o;r  testing,  fiut  this  means  ex- 
actly the  union  of  sense  and  intellect :  this  is  the  essence  of  experiment. 
We  have  confined  our  idea  of  experiment  too  much  to  the  sensuous  form 
of  it ;  we  have  not  recognized  that  intellectual  testing  is  the  same  thing 
as  seeing  if  it  will  *  answer '  in  that  other  sensuous  sphere.  If  the 
sensuous  will  answer  in  the  intellectual  world,  then  it  is  '  real ';  so  if 
the  intellectual  will  answer  in  the  sensuous.  * 

The  intellect  is  not  us^  or  ours ;  we  merely  perceive  it ;  it  is  a  world 
independent  of  us  as  much  as  the  material.     We  see  what  takes  place 
in  it.     So  we  try  any  sensuous  theory  there ;.  and  if  it  will  not  do  it  is 
not  *  real,'  it  does  not  depend  on  us.  The  intellectual  is  no  more  merely 
subjective  than  the  sensuous ;  if  anything  it  is  certainly  less  so.     The- 
ories must  answer  in  the  intellectual  just  as  much  as  in  the  sensuous  to 
be  good  for  anything.     The  idea  of  the  subjectiveness  of  the  intellect 
as  compared  with  the  senses  is  entirely  a  mistake.  The  difference  surely 
is  the  other  way.     The  ancients  had  found  that  out  when  they  said  : 
<  only  the  intellect  brings  us  into  relation  with  that  which  truly  is ;  the 
senses  give  us  merely  phenomena,  pr  appearances  to  vlbJ    They  erred, 
not  seeing  that  the  '  abstract '  is  also  mere  '  appearance  to  us ' ;  but  a 
man  will  not  err  more  by  trusting  his  intellect  alone  than  his  senses 
alone ;  both  mislead  (even  as  to  the  '  real '),  but  do  not  the  senses  mis- 
lead the  most  ? 

And  if  it  be  objected  that  a  man  cannot  deal  with  his  intellect  alone. 
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becauee  the  intellect  can  only  work  on  the  materials  furnislied  by  sense, 
it  may  be  granted  ;  but  then  neither  uan  he  deal  with  sense  alone  with- 
out intellect ;  for  he  cannot  perceive  by  his  aensea  save  by  virtue  of  in- 
tellectual action  with  them.     So  our  senBUouH  theories  of  '  specific  grav. 
ity,'  '  Life,'  '  gravitation,'  &c.,  will  not  succeed,  are  disproved  in  the 
intellectual  world ;  experiment  in  the  world  of  thought  shows  them  to 
be  delusions.     Just  as  experiment  in  the  world  of  sense  shows  the  in- 
tellectunl  theories  of  corruptible  and  incorruptible  motions,'  '  Nature 
abhorring  a  vacuum,'  not  to  be  true.'     [This  last  is  very  like  that  of 
'  specific  tendency  'r  indeed  they  seem  to  answer  to  each  other  in  the  in- 
tellectual and  BCQBUous  respectively]. 

Now  the  position  of  Actualism  in  relation  to  this  is  clear :  there  ia 
now  a  state  of  scepticism,  of  disbelief  that  we  can  know,  such  as  pre- 
ceded tbe  establishment  of  the  inductive  era.  Positivism  affirms  that 
the  aonjoined  sense  and  intellect  (or  the  '  real ')  cannot  be  relied  on  ; 
that  they  give  us  not  the  true,  but  only  what  seems  to  us  [so  preparing 
the  way  for  Actualism].  The  '  actual '  lies  before  us,  as  the  '  real '  did 
in  Bacon's  time  :  can  we  know  it,  or  not  ?  Now  at  that  time  there 
mnst  have  been  arguments  that  wc  could  not  know  the  real ;  for  the  in- 
tellect, which  had  been  before  relied  on  was  proved  incompetent.  Tet 
the  real  was  found  knowahle,  as  soon  as  men  tried  the  right  way. 

Now  for   tbe   process.      Bacon  put  together  two  processes,  which 

had  been  tried  separately  before;  and  got  the  'real' — that  which  was 

suited  not  to  one  part  of  man's  physical  nature  alone,  hut  to  the  whole 

of  it.     Wanting  results  for  both  sense  and  intellect,  he  used  both  sense 

and  intellect  in  attaining  them.     This  was  common  senae,  surely. 

By  the  hye,  it  is  no  mystery  the  real  should  answer  to  both  sense 

and  intellect ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  action 

of  both.     Here  is  a  circle ;  showing  too  how  it  most  be  only  what  is 

to  Ks.     Since  the  '  real '  is  that  which  appears  to  us  by  investigation 

of  both  sense  and  intellect,  the  definition  follows :  the  '  real '  is  that 

which  ia  true  both  to  sense  and  intellect ;  the  apparent,  that  which 

is  true  to  sense  alone ;  the  abstract,  that  which  is  true  to  intellect 

alon^.     So  things  classify  themselves. 

The  actual  must  bo  that  which  is  true  to  the  true  Being  of  man. 
But  here  arises  a  difficulty  :  man,  in  his  death,  has  sense  end  intellect ; 
but  he  has  not,  is  not,  the  actual.  How,  then,  can  he  know  the  actual  ? 
^  Here  is  the  answer :  to  know  the  sctnal  is  to  he  redeemed,  to  be  new- 

created  ;  but  he  may  know  what  the  actual  is,  by  sense  and  intellect,  by 
way  of  exclusion. 

But  to  return  to  the  problem — so  well  prepared  for  by  positirism— 
which  proves  that  by  sense  and  intellect  we  cannot  get  at  the  actual 
[as  Bacon  had  to  prove  that  by  intellect  alone  we  could  not  get  at  the 
*  real,']     What  are  we  to  do  ? — Can  we  not  bring  another  faculty  into 
play  ?  besides  sense  and  intellect  is  there  not  more  in  us  ?     Is  there 
not  the  moral  Being,  the  conscience,  which  is  neither  sensuous  nor  in- 
tellectual ?     It  has  as  yet  had  no  part  in  philosophy :  bring  it  in  ; 
unite  it  with  the  other  two.     Sense  and  intellect  give  us  the  real ;  will 
Dot  sense  and  intellect  and  conscience  give  ns  the  actual  ?     By  sense 
and  intellect  we  can  know  tbe  real ;  yet  by  neither  alone  can  we  know 
it :  BO  it  does  not  follow  that  because  by  these  two  together  we  cannot 
^^^        know  the  actual,  therefore  we  con  never  know  it — Thii  is  ContA'^^^ 
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inraotioal  positioni  but  it  manifestly  outstrips  his  premisses.  Let  us  take 
in  sexwe,  and  intellect,  and  conscience  or  moral  nature^  and  we  can  know 
the  actual. 

I  do  not  say  it  a  priori :  it  is  proved  by  fact.     You  do  not  prove,  a 
priori,  that  by  sense  and  intellect  you  can  know  the  real,  but  you 
thaw  me  that  you  do.     Even  so  may  it  be  now.     Or  a  demonstration 
'  may  be  given :  it  is  provable  that  by  induction  we  can  know  the 
real — defining  the  <  real '  as  that  which  is  true  to  sense  and  intellect 
—BO  it  is  provable  that  by  '  actual '  induction — sense,  intellect,  and 
moral  Being — we  can  know  the  actual,  or  that  which  truly  is ;  bo<^ 
cause  that  must  be  that  which  is  true  for  our  entire  Being ;  to  which 
our  Being  corresponds,  with  which  it  is  one ;  that  which  only  with 
our  true  and  entire  Being  we  can  'know.' 
It  only  needs  to  use  our  whole  Being  in  the  induction,  and  then  we 
know  the  *  actual ' — that  is  all.    Observe  :  by  sense  alone  we  only  know 
th6  apparent  (not  the  real) ;  by  intellect  alone  we  only  know  the  ab- 
straet.     19'ow  taking  both,  and  so  bringing  to  bear  a  larger  part  of  our 
Being,  we  attain  a  better  and  truer  knowledge,  i.  e.  of  the  real.     But 
sense  and  intellect  still  are  but  part  of  us :  by  them  we  can  of 
course  only  know  the  real — still  the  illusion,  though  not  so  merely  an 
illusion  as  sense  or  intellect  separately.  But  where  is  the  moral  nature  f 
That  which  the  sense  alone  learns  cannot  be  true  for  the  intellect  also  ; 
that  which  the  intellect  alone  learns  cannot  be  true  for  the  sense  also : 
«o  that  which  sense  and  intellect  alone  learn  is  not  true  for  the  moral 
Being  also. 

The  definition  of  the  <  actual '  now  is  :  that  which  is  true  for,  which 
answers  to,  the  whole  Being  of  humanity ;  that  which  will  bear  invest- 
igation by  sense,  intellect,  and  moral  Being — the  latter  correcting  the 
former  two,  even  as  they  correct  one  another.  It  is  that  which  is  learnt 
by  the  joint  action  of  sense,  intellect,  and  moral  nature.  In  the  invest- 
igation of  Nature  we  have  left  out  the  most  important  and  truest  part 
of  us ;  no  wonder  there  is  a  negation  and  imperfection  in  what  we 
know. 

Might  we  not  use  the  word  *  spirit '  here  ? — body,  mind,  and  spirit ; 
answering  to  sense,  intellect,  and  moral  nature  ?     It  would  not  affect 
the  actualist  doctrine,  which  asserts  the  death  of  man :  man  hat  a 
spirit,  in  the  same  sense  as  he  has  a  body  and  mind  ;  the  relative  truth 
is  perfect.     I  must  trace  practically  how  the  failure  of  the  *  real '  phi- 
losophy to  meet  the  demands  of  spirit  causes  its  replacement  by  the 
'  actoal.'     It  is  a  beautiftil  process ;  a  three-fold  ;  answering  to  body, 
mind,  and  spirit.     First  body ;  then  that  supplanted  by  mind ;  then 
body  and  mind  together ;  then  they  supplanted  by  spirit  [in  idealism, 
mysticism,  asceticism ;  the  doctrine  of  a  separate  spiritual  world ;  i.  e. 
partially  supplanted,  as  the  ancient  speculation  supplanted  sense ;  not 
wholly,  but  making  a  confusion ;  with  an  organized  scepticism  in  the 
shape  of  positivism].     Thou  comes  the  union  of  body,  mind  and  spirit, 
in  Actualism.     The  progress  has  been  to  bring  more  and  more  the  whole 
of  manhood  to  bear  on  the  investigation  of  Nature ;  and  the  motive 
power  is  the  felt  insufficiency  and  falseness,  of  the  results  of  the  invest- 
igatioQs  by  part  only  of  human  nature. 

As  sense  and  intellect  mutually  challenge  each  others'  results  to  the 
bar  of  experiment  to  see  if  they  answer,  so  must  spirit  challenge  and 
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tx'   i.'ltBlleiig''(l.      So   the   real   uad   the   tnuriil   test   ench   ather;   for   tb» 
uuited  eenae  and  intelltct  oiiike  one.     Now  bow  U  the  aegatioa  thu* 
abown  ?  and  how.  by  thus  briagiQg  the  whole  man  into  the  inveBtigit- 
tion,  is  the  iubjectivenesB  got  rid  of? 

This  last,  as  «  mere  philoeophical  objection,  maj  be  answered  tfaiu : 
tlie  Bubjectiveneaa  is  not  got  rid  o{,  perhaps,  at  all ;  but  inoamucli  u 
Being  must  be  one,  as  knowing  is  being  one  with  that  which  i»  knovo, 
it  is  clear  that  to  know  by  our  true  and  entire  Being  is  to  know  true 
Being.  The  subjective,  if  it  be  true  Being,  must  be  one  with  the  tme 
Being  wbifh  is  the  object  sought.  Necessarily  the  defeat  and  falseiiess 
of  knowing  must  be  in  the  knowing  by  part  of  onraelves.  Get  rid  of 
our  negation,  and  we  '  know  as  we  are  known. ' 

The  introduction  of  the  moral  element  into  the  investigation  of  Na- 
ture IB  that  which  reveals  to  us  the  subjective  negation  and  so  ehowa 
the  actual.  I  must  trace  this  practicaUy  bye  and  bye.  but  observe 
meanwhile  how  admirably  it  answers  the  demand.  It  recognises  a  moral 
negation  iu  ub  us  the  cause  of  the  world  being  such  aa  it  is.  It  answera 
in  all  ways.  It  might  bp  said,  e.  g.,  '  how  can  you  bring  moral  Being  to 
the  investigation  of  Nature  when  you  say  muo  is  a  not-actuai  Being  p 
[I  do  not  say  he  is  not-morul ;  he  is  nornl,  because  not-uctual].  But 
the  result  is  just  what  it  should  be  :  this  negation  in  us  reveals  itieU 
on  an  induction  embracing  the  moral  element  aUo  in  us.  The  problem 
is  solved ;  not  positively,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Being  who  is  actual,  and 
therefore  knows  because  he  is — but  negatively.  We  see  why  we  do  not 
know,  and  what  knowing  U.  Our  actual  negation  shows  ua  the  neg- 
ation, the  introduction  of  the  spiritual  being  the  introduction  of  a  neg- 
ative.— What  1  have  done  I  have  done  unconsciously :  I  did  not 
reoogniia  at  first  that  I  waa  asserting  an  induction  by  more  fauulties. 

The  world  is  only  to  be  placed  in  accord  with  us,  as  men,  wholly,  in- 
jluding  our  moral  nature,  by  Actualism ;  and  by  seeing  that  it  is  tipi- 
'itual,  but  Been  with  a  subjective  negation.  So  it  is  in  harmony  witb 
our  consciousness,  and  with  our  oonsoicnce;  so,  practically,  it  is  right 
to  us.  And  so  a  true  basis  is  laid  for  that  self-sacrifice — sacrifice  of  tb» 
'  reni ' — which  constitutes  our  only  true  life,  Aa  it  is,  we  are  misled 
cuostantly  by  this  false  view  of  the  world,  based  on  sense  and  intellect 
only.  It  does  not  answer  for  us ;  it  is  not  true  ;  it  induces  ua  to  do 
that  which  is  pulpablv  to  our  hurt  and  disadvantage;  it  makes  us  Iw- 
lieve  that  to  esist  which  does  not  exist ;  and  when  we  act  so  we  are 
disftppointed.  Just  as  sense  alone,  or  intellect  alone,  mislead  in  respect 
to  the  '  real,'  making  people  think  that  exists  which  does  not,  and  lead- 
ing them  into  error  and  disappointment. 

We  pursue  the  '  real '  aa  if  <(  were,  and  we  Buffer  accordingly,  it  is 
as  if,  relying  on  sense  alone,  we  grasped  at  an  object  in  a  glass,  and  got 
nothing  but  cut  fingers.  This  '  real '  is  not ;  we  get  nothing  but  a 
wounded  spirit  grasping  at  it.  But  we  »t4  it,  feel  it,  tofcte  it ;  we  know 
it  by  induction  and  theoretical  investigation.  True:  but  we  have  not 
verified  it  by  the  spirit- experiment  yet :  it  ia  an  illusion,  and  we  act  oa 
if  it  truly  existed,  or  could  be  our  object  without  peril. 

And  see  farther — the  patalletiam  of  life.  Finding  sense  alone  mis- 
lead made  people  have  recourse  to  the  intellect  [ao.  finding  the  '  real  ' 
will  nut  do,  wo  have  rucuiinu  to  t)ie  spirit.j  At  fii-4t  this  led  to  mart 
ifgiui   \9.  iutfllccl  fa  philosophy     it;ouriiig  seuae ;    aiid  il  .,Vas  loVK. 
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btfere  teaf •  reeoT«re4  its  proper  sphere  after  that  dethronemeat :  but 
this  was  not  the  proper  use  or  glorifying  of  intellect,  it  was  abusing 
and  degrading  it.     So  man's  feeling  of  the  not-answering  of  the  '  real' 
has  led  to  an  abuse  of  the  spiritual :  expressed  in  many  ways,  obiefly 
in  aseetioism ;  but  else  in  our  idea  of  a  separate  spiritual  world,  and  re* 
g^ard  to  that  above  this.     This  is  like  the  speculative  philosophy— an 
abuse  and  degradation — and  with  infinitely  less  result.     The  intelleet 
wilhout  sense  did  very  little,  was  confined  in  narrowest  bounds ;  repre- 
sented man,  not  Nature  and  the  works  of  God.     So  ours  is  a  poor  spiv 
ritual ;  it  represents  not  Nature  or  the  Divine ;  it  is  degraded,  and  riset 
not  within  faintest  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  universe. 

We  must  restore  the  real  to  its  place,  even  as  Bacon  restored  the 
sensuous.  The  intellectual  world  is  the  world  of  sense,  he  said :  so 
only  its  true  glory.  The  spiritual  world  is  the  '  real '  world,  we  must 
learn  :  so  only  is  it  truly  spiritual.  Thus  it  is  Actualism  comee  thro' 
Science.  Our  theoretical  imd  speculative  *  spiritual '  is  a  chimera.  To 
learn  the  true  spiritual  wo  must  investigate  by  the  whole  man :  by  the 
real  and  the  moral  united,  and  not  separate.  Our  way  of  treating  the 
material  as  contrasted  with  the  spiritual  answers  precisely  to  the  ancient 
mode  of  thinking  of  the  world  of  sense  as  compared  with  the  Intel* 
lectual. 

Our  conception  of  the  spiritual  is  to  be  enlarged  and  corrected  by  the 
'  real  *;  even  as  of  old  the  speculative,  the  conceptions  of  the  abstract 
or  intelligible,  had  to  be  corrected  and  enlarged  by  the  sensuous.  The 
*  real '  has  to  do  this,  and  can  do  it,  although  it  is  only  illusion :  even 
as  the  sensuous  could  correct  the  speculative,  although  it  is  only  ap- 
parent, i.  e.  illusion  even  as  to  the  '  real.*  The  speculative,  enlargea 
by  and  united  with  the  sensuous,  becomes  the  *  real '  (or  scientific) :  so 
our  spiritual,  as  we  call  it,  enlarged  by  and  united  with  the  '  real/  be* 
comes  the  actual. 

We  must  bring  dawn  our  spiritual  to  this  'real,'  and  make  the  two 
into  one ;  as  Bacon  '  brought  down '  the  intellectual  to  the  sensuous  and 
made  them  one.  This  is  '  development,'  union  of  opposites — two  in  one : 
for  how  marked  the  opposition  is.  This  must  be  the  true  advance ;  the 
fket  must  be  one.  This  unifying  is  the  fact  of  which  they  all  are  forms. 
The  fact  of  Being  must  be  one ;  and  our  only  path  to  better  knowledge 
of  it  must  be  through  seeing  more  and  more  unity. 

I  see  (in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  knowing  what  truly  is),  it  ie 
not  necessary  to  assert  that  we  can  know  the  actual ;  it  ia  enough  to 
show  that  we  can  know  it  better  than  we  do  now.  Absolute  knowledge 
may  be  perhaps  well  denied  to  man ;  at  least  we  may  leave  the  queetion 
at  present  That  there  U  this  negation  in  the  '  real**  that  its  sett  ia  i« 
us-otbifl  much  is  certain  and  simple  enough. 

We  have  to  embrace  motal  experiment — to  demand  that  the  woild 
shall  be  morally  right,  i.  e.  *  answer '  morally,  as  well  as  aeneuottaly  mA 
intellpetually.    We  have  to  bring  our  moral  nature,  or  ratfi^  the  m»A 

arhicb  we  perceive  as  we  do  the  senaoons  and  th#  mental]  to  hear  apoa 
e  investi^tion  of  Nature — which  as  yet  we  have  not  done  et  all.  W# 
luMTo  leapt  it  apart,  and  invented  m^^prdingly  aether  ai^d*  fipiture  etatein 
whkdi  wronga  are  righted j;  but  we  have  not  demanded  that  this  he  rig|bl>^ 
we  have  not  brought  our  views  of  it  to  the  test  of  moral  ezpeinmeit^. . 
We  believe  the  fact  of  the  world  isron^,  just  as  the  eEfuutft  MH0Qtikk 
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'  Um  '  (i.  «,  BO  imperfect  presentation  of  an  iotelligibte).  BnooD  taught^ 
us  to  correct  our  notion  of  the  intellectually  true  bj  the  senaee;  t1 
order  and  '  truth '  were  introduced  into  the  sensuous ;  and  Science  wm. 
We  have  to  bring  our  notions  of  right  into  one  with  the  real :  to  correct 
and  enlsrge  them  by  the  real ;  Ihen  the  illusion  of  the  reel  is  corrected, 
and  Tightness,  hoHresa,  intrnduced  into  it.  Then  we  know  the  one  fact, 
instead  of  an  illusory  'real'  and  chimerical  spiritual. 

If  we  test  the  result  of  eensuous  and  intellectual  perception  by  tho 
the  moral,  all  evil,  all  ■wrong,  will  be  repudiated  by  the  conscienco ; 
eTen  as  all  csntradiction  and  absurdity  by  the  intellect.     It  will  not 
answer  in  the  moral  region,  so  it  is  not  true  ;  tho  moral  exptriTneat  faila. 

Thus  tho  conscience  acquires  a  new  sigaiBcance;  it  is  e  means  of  ia- 
yestigating  and  interpreting  Natnre,  even  as  sense  and  intellect  are. 
We  have  made  tho  same  error  about  them  as  about  conscience — using 
them  for  merely  personnl  purposes ;  niit  applying  them  to  test  '  Being.' 
The  true  world  is  right :  it  is  that  which  answers  to  conscience  as  trail 
as  to  Benee  and  reason:  nothing  that  will  not  stand  thi^  teat,  howeTor 
'  real '  it  may  be,  can  be  true  or  actual,  can  Be.  [Just  as  Bacon  might 
have  said  :  whatever  will  not  stand  the  test  of  sense-esporiment,  how- 
ever '  logical '  it  may  be,  is  not  true]. 

Conscience  is  not  subjective,  even  as  sense  and  intellect  are  not;  it 
pronounces  authoritatiTcly  respecting  that  which  is  external;  it  has 
still  less  snhjectiveness  than  intellect,  intellect  less  than  sense.     It  it  I 
eowcience  that  overthrows  the  '  real,'  and  substitutes  for  it  the  actu^   I 
the  eternal. 

Why  have  we  sense,  intellect,  conscience?  The  afflrmntion  of  onr 
conscience,  that  in  eternity  all  that  is  wrong  and  unjust  ia  to  be  recti- 
fied, means  this  :  that  in  truth  all  is  right,  holy  ;  that  there  t>  no  wrong ; 
that  this,  in  which  is  wrong,  is  an  illusion.  Of  course  al!  that  which  m 
must  be  right,  if  God  is  holy ;  it  must  be  st  least  aa  certainly  con<istent 
with  the  conscience  as  with  the  senses  and  the  reason.  So  we  have 
consciences,  are  moral  Beings,  even  as  we  have  senses  and  intellect. 
What  our  concienoe  truly  consvicts  us  of,  when  it  reproves  us  for 
wrong,  is  of  negation,  of  not-being;  for  only  the  right  can  be. 

So  we  oome  again  to  tho  necessity  of  affirming  the  present  absolatfl 
Tightness.  If  there  truly  be  a  wrong,  it  is  a  wrong  for  ever,  it  can  never 
bo  righted  ;  eternity  refuses  to  bind  itself  to  such  a  task,  nor  indeed 
oonld  avail.  If  wrong  be,  it  it :  to  be,  is  to  be  eternal.  That  fntnre 
heaven  for  rectifying  will  not  do  :  it  makes  right  '  real '  also  ;  and  ne- 
oegsarily  disappointing,  as  all  tho  real  is. 

They  have  a  logical  right  on  their  stdo,  who,  thinking  the  real  truly 
to  be,  deny  &  6od  because  of  the  evil  and  wrong.  There  can  be  no  ovil 
righted,  but  illusion  righted  by  knowing ;  only  the  mis-seen  aeen  aright ; 
tbe  only  remedy  for  alt  evil  must  be  in  knoaing.  It  casts  no  leflootion 
upon  Ood  that  that  which  is  not  evil  and  wrong  should  be  bo  to  as ; 
clearly,  if  it  were  not  so  to  us  there  would  then  be  the  wrong.  There 
the 'question  comes:  why  tho  good  is  evil  to  ns ;  what  is  the  matter 
*ith  ne ;  why  the  illasions. 

•  What  is  the  matter  with  us '  ? — this  is  the  question  to  which  philo- 
•Aphy  comcB  :  and  how  cnn  the  answer  be  doubtful  ?  What  is  the  mat- 
Mr  with  OS,  that  the  universe  appears  whirling  round  ?  So  what  ia  the 
tatM*r  with  im,  that  ibe  nol-good  appears  good  ;  the  not-troe,  true ;  tbc 
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not-exiating,  existing ;  the  right  and  holj,  wrong  ?     What  can  be  th« 
matter  with  as  except  death  ?  is  not  that  what  it  is  to  be  '  dead '  ? 

This  doctrine  of  the  conscience,  too,  puts  the  *  Design '  question  in 
its  right  light.  Design  belongs  to  the  '  real/  to  that  which  is  in  relation 
with  the  senses  and  intellect,  but  not  with  the  whole  man.  By  using 
the  conscience  also  in  the  investigation  of  Nature,  we  rise  from  *  contri- 
vance '  to  holiness.  Sense  alone  gives  chance  ;  intellect  alone  gives  de« 
aign ;  sense  and  intellect  give  law  ;  sense,  intellect  and  conscience  give 
holiness — the  fact  of  Love.  For  see :  we  rise  above  even  the  concep- 
tion of  holiness ;  even  this  has  the  negation  in  it. 

So  we  see  that  even  by  the  whole  man  we  do  not  know  the  true  fact ; 
there  is  negation  in  us ;  only  by  recognizing  this  negation  do  we  (not 
know  the  actual,  but)  perceive  what  it  must  be.     To  know  the  actual  ia 
to  be  redeemed.     Our  best  intellectual  apprehension  of  Nature  is  as  a 
work  not  of  design  but  of  holiness.    But  this  is  not  the  very  fact.    In- 
troducing the  negation,  regarding  God  as  acting  in  time,  then  creation 
is  a  work  of  holiness.     This  at  least  raises  us  above  the  <  real  *:  the 
conscience  here  does  its  part,  and  ascribes  its  own  attribute  to  God,  even 
as  the  intellect  does  in  *  design.'     As  a  designed  world  is  very  different 
from  the  chance  world  of  the  senses — is  '  real '  instead  of  merely  appa- 
rent— so  a  holy-created  world  is  very  different  from  the  designed  world 
of  the  intellect :  it  is  not  merely  <  real ';  it  is  <  soul-ful.' 

Surely  we  may  see  now  how  and  whence  the  eensationsy  the  passions. 
We  must  necessarily  have  such  passions,  because  the  real  is  to  us  as  if 
it  truly  existed  : — even  as  we  are  moved  by  and  towards  illusions  (not 
real)  which  are  to  us  as  if  they  were  real ;  by  the  apparent  or  abstract 
while  we  do  not  know  that  it  does  not  exist.  They  would  not  be  if  wa 
knew  the  '  real '  not  to  exist. 

Trace  the  parallel  between  the  relation  of  illusory  to  real,  and  that 
of  real  to  actual.     The  illusory  (apparent  or  abstract)  so  long  as  we 
perceive  it  as  real,  not  knowing  it  not  to  exist,  moves  us  to  seek  after 
it,  to  grasp  it.     It  produces  a  temporary  excitement,  an  eagerness,  a 
certain  sort  of  delight  while  engaged  in  the  pursuit ;  ending  inevitably 
in  disappointment  and  disgust,  because  it  is  not  what  we  take  it  for. 
Moreover  there  is  necessarily  damage  and  injury  in  the  pursuit.     Just ' 
so  is  it  with  the  'real,?  and  our  passions :  there  is  temporary  excitement 
and  eagerness,  a  short-lived  delight,  in  the  act  of  pursuit  or  acquisition. 

I  have  noted  it  in  respect  to  the  material  advantages  resulting  from 

Science :  there  is  pleasure  in  attaining  them,  but  none  when  attained ; 

exactly  as  in  pursuing  an  illusion. 
This  short-lived  delight  in  acquiring,  with  disappointment  and  disgusi 
after  the  acquisition,  is  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  eagerness  and  in« 
tensity  of  the  pursuit.     And  it  most  be  so;  because  it  is  not  what  we 
thought  it. 

Abo  one  sees  by  this  parallel  how  we  come  to  be  thus  related  to  the 
real.  See  the  apparent,  the  unreal,  perceived  by  the  senses,  and  not 
truly  existing,  but  thought  to  be  so  ?  "Why  does  it  excite  our  passions  ? 
We  are  thus  moved  by  illusions,  because  there  is  naturally  such  a  rela* 
tion  of  us  to  the  real ;  we  have  a  real  capacity  for  the  real,  of  which 
these  illusions  stand  to  us  in  the  place.  Because  of  the  real  the  illa-i 
aions  have  their  power  over  us.  If  there  were  not  the  real,  if  we  weri 
not  adapted  to  it  by  our  natore.  demandinfr  it.   the  illuaiona  wovtld  u<A 
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be  at  kU  ;  nar,  if  Ihej  were,  irould  there  be  in  them  ftny  power  to 
produce  in  ue  emotions  and  exertiooa.     For  observe,  emotions  are  dus 
to  B  retd  cause ;  a  tea!  action  on  ue  (though  not  known)  causes  us  to 
perceiTe  illusory  phenomena.     Illusions  are  _/ro»j  the  real  by  igaornnca  : 
RO  the  real  is  from  the  actual  by  ignorance. 

fiy  the  actual,  nnd  our  ignorance,  the  real  is  ;  by  the  '  actual '  necee- 
eitioB  end  demands  of  our  Being — necessities  and  demands  because  of 
the  negation  of  the  actual  in  us.  This  trae  rektionship  of  ours  to  tb* 
actual  causes  the  real  (which  we  mistake  for  the  actual)  to  move  ut  so ; 
causes  the  sensations  and  the  passions.  Our  '  actual '  wants  cause  our 
passions,  and  make  us  pursue  the  'real.'  We  want  the  actual,  and  try 
to  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  real,  and  cannot ;  tind  so  ever  on,  wanting 
more  and  more;  because  this  is  not  the  fact,  which  we  want,  only  an 
illusion  which  wa  think  is  it.     What  we  want  is  Lore. 

The  way  in  which  we  coioe  to  he  under  this  illusion  which  constitotot 
the  real,  it  imaged  in  tho  mentol  history  of  man.  Ho  was  first  under 
illurion  hy  employing  only  emee,  thinking  the  apparent  to  he  real ;  hft 
differed  from  pursuing  that.  Then  ho  thought  the  inlfllectual  would 
give  him  the  real ;  and  he  Buffer[>d  from  pursuing  the  abstract  as  if  real : 
he  only  learning  the  true  real  by  using  sense  and  intellect  together, 
after  long  eaperience.  He  started  ignorant.  60  man,  being  ignorant, 
was  at  first  under  illusion,  thinking  the  material  was  '  actual ':  then  he 
put  the  so-called  'spiritual'  aa  the  fuct  of  £eing.  Only  hy  long  rof- 
leriiig  and  evil  does  he  learn  the  true  actual,  by  the  union  of  the  'real' 
end  the  '  spiritual.' 

May  we  not  see  the  doctrine  of  the  Bubjective  negation  eomewhat 
better  ?  '  Wbat  ie  the  matter  with  tii  ?  ' — let  the  conscience  answer. 
When  we  bring  i'(  into  the  investigation  of  Nature,  t«st  by  i(  the  resulta 
of  »enaa  and  intellect,  getting  so  moat  truly  into  that  which  ia  objective, 
most  free  Iroia  aelf  or  ihe  eubjectivc — then  we  soon  perceive  that  ther* 
is  a  negation  in  our  perception,  and  that  that  is  ours.  Nature  inveab- 
igated  hy  sense,  reason,  md  conscience,  is  true  for  us,  wholly  and  en- 
tirely, which  the  '  real '  is  not :  it  ia  not  trne  for  ua  altogetlier  in  our 
whole  Being,  as  is  proved  by  the  disappointment  and  eTil  which  ensues 
on  oUr  treating  it  aa  real. 

Wbat  can  there  be  in  our  seme,  in  our  intellect^  to  decide  on  external 
existence,  which  is  not  also  in  our  consoience  ?  Xhey  are  at  least 
equally  subjective ;  are  farther  off  from  actual  Being.  [Ia  not  senaa 
tho  farthest,  and  therefore  first  in  limt,  which  is  from  the  not-actual  ?1 
Applying  then  tho  conscience  test,  nothing  that  is  morally  evil  trnly 
w :  it  ia  disproved  experiment  ally,  it  ia  an  illusion.  So  we  get  at  onM 
beyond  the  reai.  7% 

How  about  mathematics  ? — it  is  '  real,'  but  wholly  apart  from  senadi,?! 
Yet  I  do  not  know  ;  it  is  held  real  only  because  verified  by  sense ;  tCM 
not,  it  would  be  held  logical,  but  unreal.  All  thn  real  is  equally  n 
sary  and  demonatrative  if  we  could  see  it. 

Why  must  the  'real'  be  design  and  law  together — unity  of  plan  anj 
(pwial  ends  ?  W^hy  must  we  so  perceive  the  fact?  [when  we  perceive  b 
intellect  and  sense  conjoined].  Why  is  it  such  when  thus  partially  pel 
coived  ?  But  tho  '  real '  also  contains  tiiat  which  is  evil  and  ugly  :  wbji 
inuftt  this  bo  T  Is  it  not  involved  in  tho  other  ?  Is  it  not  the  knowledi  ~ 
of  gooS  BRii  evil,  and  involved  in  those  passions  which  arp  want  of  V 
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aetual  ?  80  the  *  passions '  are  made  one  with  the  death ;  the  want  or 
ahsence  of  the  actual  means  it  all ;  and  'being  in  time'  means  all  this 
sacceHsion.  Bj  and  bye  I  shall  see  space  and  time,  &c. ;  and  so  wht 
iueh  phenomena :  which  are  motion  in  least  resistance. 

Bee  the  religious  view :  that  this  material  is  not  the  true  Being ;  that 
alone  is  the  spiritual ;  all  this  is  an  illusion,  and  empty,  fleeting  show. 
But  now,  if  it  be  an  illusion,  we  know  how  and  why  that  is :  illusions 
are  that  which  we  think  exists  when  it  does  not,  from  want  of  sufficient 
knowledge:  or  rather,  from  employing  in  our  investigation  only  part  of 
our  nature.  And  so  it  is  now :  this  illusion  of  the  *  real '  is  to  us  sim- 
ply from  the  latter  reason.  It  is  just  as  unreal  '  appearances '  are  real 
to  us  until  we  bring  our  intellect  to  bear ;  or  mere  abstractions,  until 
we  bring  our  senses.  But  as  by  bringing  our  intellect  to  bear  we  per- 
eeiye  the  real  in  spite  of  the  unreal  appearances,  and  see  how  they  come 
to  be  perceiTod ;  so  we  can  do  by  the  real  if  we  will  bring  our  whole 
nature  to  bear  upon  the  investigation.  We  can  see  that  which  truly  is, 
and  how  this  '  real '  comes  to  be  to  us ;  can  see  the  universe  actual,  and 
why  and  how  it  appears  real. 

Uotion  in  least  resistance  is,  in  truth,  least  suppression ;  suppresses 
that  which  is  most  easily  suppressed.  It  is  the  principle  of  'least 
action.' 

Can  we  see  now,  in  reference  to  the  actual,  the  two  forces,  centripetal 

and  centrifugal  ?  or  rather  the  gravitation  with  resistance  and  diver* 

gence? 

Do  we  not  soe  in  Nature  that  which  answers  to  our  doing  as  we  like  f 
there  is  a  view  in  which  it  seems  so.    Do  we  not  put  it  in  ?  must  it 
not  represent  what  is  in  us — these  laws  of  Nature,  passive  necessities  ? 
This  negation  termed  motiany  which  produces  things'  or  'sub- 
stances ' — 

— ^for  I  find  a  difficulty  now  in  using  the  word  '  material '  as  opposed 

to  'spiritual,'  seeing  I  affirm  their  identity: 
is  the  source  of  all  the  being  of  the  material  world.    So  our  negation  is 
the  source  of  our  physical  being.     Motion  must  be  referred  to  negation 
in  our  thoughts  (least  resistance).     It  is  negation  of  a  state  of  equili- 
brium, a  not-being  of  some  equivalent  opposite  force. 

This  present  world  truly  is  the  spiritual,  for  it  answers  to  it ;  the 
theory  does  explain  and  demonstrate  the  facts ;  we  can  see  it  so.  Thus 
cause  and  effect  mean  the  one  eternal  fact,  seen  as  if  in  time  :  the  es- 
senoe  of  cause  and  effect  is  this — the  unchanging  fact  seen  in  changing 
relations ;  the  being  and  not-being,  which  constitute  the  universal  vi* 
brations ;  we  must  see  it  so,  and  that  forms  change  because  the  fact 
will  not  change.  That  which  involves  the  not-spiritual  may  be  seen  to 
be  from  ourselves. 

Then  why  do  we  see,  not  only  this  all-pervading  'particular  design,' 
but  the  connections  of  the  most  remote  things  with  one  author,  the  one 
implying  the  other  ?  [wind  and  winged  seed,  and  so  on].  What  is  it 
appears  <o  to  us  ?  And  see,  not  only  good  but  evil  too — serpents,  ver- 
min, &c.,  are  part  of  the  great  chain.  Why  is  knowledge  of  the  ma«- 
tdrial  necessarily  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ?  This  is  the  same  as  why 
there  is  suffering  as  well  as  pleasure. — The  solution  respecting  the  sei^ 
0tM&c  chimeras,  'ultimate  properties,'  &e.,  must  be  that  they  at« 
'  illusions.' 


I'ht'  quustiou  is :  cun  we  fimi  uut  wliat  it  is  whieli  causes  us  to  perceire 
.lii.'i'L'  appi;uriiucea  ?  uud  1  any  it  mu<>t  be  answered  in  the  atflrmative. 
It  b  c^uite  anolber  question  trum :  ciin  we  knew  that  which  truly  la ; 
anU  iiidependcut  of  it.  It  is  essentia]  to  our  welt-being  to  find  it  ont ; 
it  is  not  safe  to  treat  appcornnces  merely  as  if  they  were  facta.  For 
apipearancca  do  uot  aoswer  to  our  whole  Being :  aho  ■.■xperimootally  w« 
have  proved  that  treating  them  as  the  facts  is  to  us  deadly  ;  it  is  fatal- 
to  us  spiritually. 

It  IE  only  by  '  appearances '  nrit  answeriug  to  our  whole  nature  tbftt 
they  are  diseovored  to  be  only  such.  Sensuous  appearances,  e.  g.  do  not 
wiswer  tn  the  taidUct.  and  so  are  seen  to  be  appearances.  So  scientific 
'  appearances '  do  not  answer  to  the  spiritnal  nature,  and  so  are  seen  to 
be  such.  Now  man  c^rtiiinly  can  discover  that  which  answers  to  hU 
whole  nature.  And  this  will  be  theyact  to  us — that  true,  perfect  'ap- 
parent' which  we  certainly  can  find;  and,  finding  which,  we  shall  not 
think  and  feel  again  to  be  'only  appearaneee ';  for  there  will  not  be 
tliiit  not-answering  to  our  nature  which  is  the  cause  of  our  so  feeling. 

When  we  find  the  '  appearances '  do  not  answer  to  our  nature,  we  in- 
Tont  A  leparfite  ^intellectual  or  spiritual]  to  do  so;  bat  the  riglit  result 
is  to  see  that  this,  not  answering,  is  only  appearance,  and  to  learn  that 
the  fact  is  that  which  does  so  answer,  and  at  tha  same  time  accounts 
for  tile  appearance  by  showing  it  necessary.  This  is  the  true  doctrina 
of  Induction  :  to  fiod  the  fact  yon  must  find  something  that  answerK  to 
your  own  nature,  and  also  to  the  perceived  or  'apparent.'  So  witJi  re- 
ference to  the  spiritual :  the  fact  is  that  which  answers  to  the  demands 
of  our  nature  as  spiritual,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  appaxent;  shews 
it  necessary,  accounts  for  it,  is  the  fact  of  it.  So  the  true  spiritual  will 
bo  not  sopsxatcd  from  or  opposed  to  science,  but  will  grow  out  of  it. 

Motion  aontinning  by  inertia  is  very  siaaple :  it  is  only,  that  which 
is  Ronnot  cease  to  be.  This  of  course  holds  perfectly  of  the  relative,  of 
all  forms,  and  does  not  imply  true  '  being '  of  the  negation  as  well  aa 
the  fact.  So  when  a  negation  cca.ies  to  be,  as  darkness,  e.  g.,  there  ia 
an  equivalent  negation  elsewhere;  in  respect  to  the  source  of  light — 
the  nogiition  which  cornea  into  existence  in  the  production  of  light  ia 
equivalent  to  that  which  constitutes  the  darkness. 

So  too  one  sees  impuhe :  this  is  merely  that  that  which  is  cannot  ceaa* 

to  be.     The  motion,  not  continuing  in  ite  former  form,  exists  in  another. 

Why    is    'force'    to   us?      Clearly  because  of  our  passivenesa:  is 

relation  to  our  inertia  it  must  assume  that  character.     It  is  the  pho-. 

nomcDOD,  but  only  in  relation  to  us  ;  it  ie  no  fact  in  Nature.  Inertly 

wo  ore  affected  by  action  that  is  of  course  force  (just  as  Design  or 

contrivance,  or  effort,  &c.);  bot  the  'force'  is  only  by  our  inertia,  it 

is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  it  is  bo  in  the  fact  of  Nature.     Nay,  get 

rid  of  our  inertia,  and  let  all  this  being  passively  affected  bo  onr  own 

aetion,  and  clearly  the  idea  of  foree  is  blotted  out.     It  is  intere«ting 

thus  to  trace  '  force '  to  inertia,   and  to  oars :  force,  so  clearly  the 

sourea  of  all  the  physical.     Is  not  this  loht/  we  perceive  force  ? 

80  with  all  impulse,  and  ail  such  ideas  (wheresoever  this  paasiveneaa  or 

inertia  is)  :  all  these  are  merely  the  fact  of  not  ceasing ;  merely  proofs 

that  the  I'uct  is  eternal  (not  in  time).     This  law  of  cause  and  effect  is 

nothing  slae  than  the  fact  of  Mature  showing  itsolt  to  be  eternal,  and 

oalj  tht  '  form  *  in  lime.    We  have  to  lf*rn  to  bnk  up'>n  all  these  things. 
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that  begin  and  cease  as  only  forms  of  some  unchanging,  eternal  fact. 
So  we  see  how  Nature  does  show  herself  to  be  eternal  (spiritual)  on  the 
least  trial  of  au  honest,  straightforward  induction. 

The  meaning  of  cause  and  effect  is  simple  now.     Time,  too,  is  clear ; 

it  relates  only  to  the  forms,  but  we  necessarily  think  it  a  fact  instead 

of  a  phonomcnon  by  ignorance  of  the  fact  of  which  all  the  things 

that  are  in  time  are  forms. 

In  truth,  the  doctrine  of  God  doing  physical  things,  as  physical, 
implies  a  physical  God.  It  belongs  to  tho  idea  of  God  as  bodily  and 
material,  and  should  not  have  been  engrafted  upon  a  spiritual  theology. 
Miracles  surely  must  mean  this  :  the  fact  wholly  determines  these  forms; 
they  are  nothing,  they  have  no  stability,  they  may  alter  anyhow  with 
altered  relations  of  ours.  Here  at  once  is  a  new  credibility  and  a  new 
value  and  significance  of  miracles.  The  fact  does  not  alter,  but  these 
things  do  ;  then  they  are  not  tho  fact.  Clearly  by  a  different  relation 
of  ours  to  the  fact,  the  forms  must  be  different.     This  is  '  miracle.' 

So  Science  justifies  her  spirituality  in  this  separation  of  God,  even 
before  it  is  rightly  seen ;  its  work  being  to  show  us  that  the  phenomenon 
is  not,  by  roveuling  the  fact;  or  rather  perhaps  preparing  for  the  dis- 
coTery  of  the  fact  by  showing  us  tho  falsity  and  illusion  of  the  pheno- 
menon. And  this  she  does  by  separating  it  from  God ;  turning  off  Hit 
hand  from  it.  What  can  follow  but  its  destruction  ?  The  work  of 
Science  is  to  deliver  us  from  the  illusion  that  this  which  appears  to  us 
truly  ts,  and  so  it  shows  us  that  God  is  not  in  it.  Surest  way :  indeed 
only  way ;  it  could  not  be  done  otherwise.  It  is  the  first  demand  :  se- 
parate it  from  God,  and  all  is  done ;  it  sinks  away,  and  is  not,  in  that 
very  fact. 

Science,  in  its  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect,  shows  us  the  eternal 

plainly  enough :  the  definition  is  no  longer  a  paradox.     It  is  that 

tact,  from  changing  relations  to  which,  time  is. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  all  the  paradoxes  and  mysteries  of  Sci- 
ence, respecting  atoms,  space,  how  the  ultimate  being  of  things  is,  what 
is  matter,  force,  &c. — how  all  these  puzzles  are  simply  from  treating  an 
appearance  as  if  it  were  a  fact. 

With  regard  to  free-toM : — see  how  we  do  as  we  like ;  this  is  the  point 
regarded.     When  a  man  is  punished,  it  is  not  for  thQ  deed  (physically 
considered)  but  for  liking  to  do  it ;  choosing,  i.  e.  being  determined  to 
do  it  by  his  circumstances.     It  is  interesting  to  see  here  too  how  the 
physical — ^the  *  action,*  as  it  is  called — ^is  seen  to  be  nothing :  men  have 
come  to  recognize  that  if  the  will  be  not  there,  the  action,  be  it  what  it 
may,  is  indifferent.     Is  it  not  an  argument  that  the  physical  conse- 
quences of  an  action  cannot  be  that  which  determines  its  being  good 
or  wicked ;  inasmuch  as  while  these  remain  the  same,  its  character  in 
that  varies. 

This  opposes  the  '  greatest  happiness '  principle;     It  is  impossible  to 

put  this  as  the  source  of  morality :  it  does  not  answer  the  conditions. 
With  regard  to  our  consciousness  of  freedom,  too,  think  of  our  mo- 
tion through  space.  This  does  not  prevent  our  being  at  rest ;  we  are 
relatively  so,  in  the  only  proper  sense  of  the  word,  though  we  have 
thought  otherwise  than  the  fact :  we  have  taken  this  relative  stedfant- 
ness  for  more  than  it  is.  And  yet  it  would  be  absurd  if  any  one  were 
to  deny  our  being  at  rest ;  but  this  is  what  those  do  who  attempt  to 
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deny  refponsibilitj.  Man  U  free,  has  fl-ee-will,  in  the  only  right  «  _ 
proper  mfnniiig  of  the  cose  ;  i.  e.  relativelj  to  tbis  physical,  or  to  tbrtH 
which  ia  in  limp.  There  ie  no  basis  for  difficulty  or  mystification  here. 
■ — hJB  responsiMlity  in  nn  much  a  fact  as  his  being  able  to  etanii  still. 
But  as  we  fancied  this  relative  itedfastneaa  meant  a  stedfostneBa  in  re- 
ference to  the  iiniverBo,  just  bo  have  ve  fancied  our  relative  freedom  was 
freedom — actuuIneaH — in  reference  to  the  universe. 

I  Bee  thiit  is  coming  to  the  illusion  again  ;  pntting  rest  or  stedfastness 
for  being.  It  is  thus  oar  inertia  or  not-being  is  the  caase  of  these  things 
appearing  to  us  as  being.  If  we  truly  were  (j.  e.  acted)  these  things 
would  be  manifest  iUoaione  to  us,  i.  e.  not-being.  If  we  were,  we 
ehould  at  once  sec  that  these  things  are  not ;  but  we,  partaking  of  their 
■  negativeness,'  therefore  are  active  in  reference  to  them — '  free,'  as  w« 
Bay  ;  or  rather,  we  being  so  negative,  they  are  aa  positive  to  ua.  [Thia 
links  itself  with  motion  aa  action  in  relation  to  the  physical.] 

Would  it  not  be  a  glorious  world,  could  we  see  it  as  it  truly  is ;  really 
feci  and  kimw  it  to  be  spiritual :  knowing  it  spiritually,  or  by  our  true, 
entire,  and  morn!  Being ;  and  then  seeing  how  from  that  it  must  appear 
to  as  such  as  it  does — how  there  must  be  all  this  perceived-  So  should 
we  lose  none  of  the  beauty,  the  glory  or  the  good ;  and  escape  only  the 
illtisions,  and  the  evils  neoessarily  consequent  upon  illusion,  and  tbo  il- 
lusion of  evil. 

It  is  as  Science  is  to  sense.  How  beautiful  is  our  scientific  world  ;  not 
depriving  ua  of  the  appearancees,  bnt  showing  to  us  an  intellectual  pbe. 
nouenon  immeasurably  more  beautiful  and  vast ;  leaving  us  all  the 
pleasure  and  benefit  of  the  phenomenon — nay,  making  it  much  more, 
and  more  useful,  to  us — but  adding  somelhiiig  altogether  grander  and 
better  besides. 

This  ia  a  clear  way  of  putting  the  difforente  between  isccticism  and 
Aotualism.  The  former  ie  this  (as  iu  Plato — which  vitiates  his  posi- 
tion) :  that  the  material  as  wo  perceive  it — the  inert — does  truly  cxirt, 
and  that  we  are  to  rise  above  it,  despise  it,  and  ignore :  i.  e.  to  exclude 
Being-  Actualism  is  that  we  perceive  as  we  do  only  by  not  perceiving 
Being  [even  ns  not  to  peroeive  light  is  to  perceive  darkness]  ;  and  that 
we  hove  only  to  pi-recive  more,  to  cease  to  be  under  the  illusion  that 
negation  is  Being ;  not  to  ignore  or  despise  anything  that  is,  but  to 
realize  and  value  it :  to  exclude  negation.  This  is  an  infinite  difference, 
u  clear  oppositeneBS.  It  is  not  to  despise  the  body,  bnt  to  value  it  more 
highly  and  more  truly;  not  to  disregard  bnt  to  lore.  This  body  truly 
i> — the  B|iiritual  body.  Plato  makes  this  bodily  state  a  state  of  Being  ; 
I,  a  et«te  ot  pereepliott,  dependent  upon  Being  or  not  Being. 

Sense  ia  (at  least)  no  tnore  evidence  than  conscience.  It  is  absnrd  to 
suppose  that  the  world  is  material  because  sense  asserts  it,  and  yet  not 
sec  that  it  is  certainly  kolg  because  conscience  affirms  It  must  be  so.  In 
truth,  sense  has  no  authority  at  all :  all  Science  consists  in  overthrow- 
ing its  authority,  denying  its  assertions,  i.  e.  its  illusions.  The  sola 
use  of  sense  is  to  start  and  guide  us ;  to  show  us  the  problem  to  be 
solved  ond  keep  us  to  it;  not  to  give  information,  bnt  to  suggest  qnea- 
ttons  and  teat  answers.  The  reason  ol'  llu-  uceessity  of  the  use  of  sensa 
in  investigation  is  this:  that  the  part  vshtch  investigation  has  to  per- 
form is  t4)  show  the  phenomenon  necesaiir}  ;  to  show  why  it  is  perrt-iveri. 
rhi»  is  the  test  of  the  fact— thai  it  accmintslor  the  phenc 
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wkif  w«  pero«iT«.     So  that  is  relativelj  tanot  which  showt  how  and  why 
wt  poroeiTo  any  given  phenomenon.    That  only  m  truei  absolute  fact, 
that  shows  why  and  how  the  phenomenal  is  altogether  and  entirely ; 
aoeounts  for  the  whole. 

Think  now  with  regard  to  spacer  how  strange  it  is.  1st,  in  general; 
apaee  is  mere  ne^tion :  we  cannot  think  of  it  as  created,  so  it  exists 
eternally  coexisting  with  God  (if  not  Ood).  Now  how  can  negation, 
Bot-being,  exuty  and  coexist  wiUi  Ood  or  Being  ?  Is  it  not  absurd  ?  Bat 
a  beauty  comes  out  here.  For  see ;  nothing  exists  beside  Ood  :  now  our 
idea  of  space  as  existing  is  exactly  this — we  haye  regarded  this  '  no- 
thing '  that  is  besides  Qod  as  existence,  or  as  existing.  It  is  so  incre« 
dibly  absurd  it  can  hardly  be  expressed :  mere  negation  we  put  as  Being, 
and  put  it  as  besides  God.  It  is  '  the  nothing  that  is  or  exists  besides 
Ood  or  the  Infinite,'  raised  into  a  Being,  an  idol  And  the  atheist  who 
believes  in  matter  presents  the  strangest  spectacle  of  all ;  for  he  takes 
the  not-being  and  puts  it  instead  of  the  Being :  space,  or  not-being,  m- 
stead  of  God  or  Being.  Could  anything  show  more  intensely  our  not* 
being,  and  how  negation  ia/aci  to  us  ? 

So  space  dearly  shows  itself  as  God  not  perceived  ;  i.  e.  as  the  <  no- 
thing that  is  besides  God.  God  not  being  to  us,  i.  e.  not  being  known, 
there  remains  nothing,  or  not-being — that  is,  apace — and  this  we  exalt 
into  existence,  and  tSke  the  forms  of  it  for  the  truly  existing  things 
for  the  realities. 

Thus  substances  as  fonns  of  space  or  forms  of  negation  are  most  in- 
teresting :  they  are  forms  of  the  not-being — that  is,  if  God  be  not  known, 
it  necesmrily  is  to  every  being  who  does  not  know  God.  Negation  being 
fact  to  us,  we  of  course  pei'ceive  it  in  certain /orms,  determined  by  the 
forms  af  Being,  and  these  are  the  *  things '  to  us.  It  is  as  we  may  sup- 
pose darkness  in  certain  forms  taken  for  substances. 

So  one  seems. to  see  the  material  world.  It  is  the  negation,  as  it  were 
determined  into  certain  forms  by  the  Being  of  that  which  is.  We  per- 
ceive as  Beiug  just  that  which  is  not ;  but  we  see  in  it  of  course  the  con- 
verse, as  it  were,  of  that  which  is. 

Like  a  figure  cut  ont  of  paper,  leaving  a  blank  outline :  this  negation 

of  the  pi^>er  is  the  Being  to  us. 
Now  from  this  I  should  see  why  the  material  is  such  to  us ;  why  it  is  an 
image  and  representation  corresponding  to  the  actual.     And  see  how  the 
law  of  its  Being  answers,  and  yet  inversely,  to  the  actual.     This  law  of 
least  resistance  (or  inert  form  of  self-sacrifice)  is  that  which  is  seen  in 
the  n^ation  from  the  fact  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  actual.     Must  it  not  be 
so,  if  there  be  Being — ^love  or  self-sacrifice ;  and  the  negation  of  the 
Being  thus  necessarily  involved  in  self-sacrifice,  is  the  Being  to  us  ?    So 
obeying  the  law  of  passive  necessity  is  that ;  corresponding  to  it  in  form 
but  without  the  fact ;  as  of  course  there  is  not  true  action  because  there 
is  not  Being,  and  therefore  cannot  be  action.     [Is  the  phenomenon  ever 
such?] 

So  one  must  get  right.  Not  in  these  '  forms  of  space '  is  true  action,  be- 
cause they  merely  mark  the  negation  of  Being  which  alone  can  act. 
But  yet  the  changes :  the  apparent  actions  here  corresponding  in  form 
with  true  action.    They  take  place  by  virtue  of  it ;  they  are  by  self- 
sacrifice,  in  truth,  though  not  of  those  negations.     So  we  first  think  to 
find  true  action  there ;  theu  not  finding  it,  first  wonder,  then  invent  j^9a- 
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aive,  inert  Itiwi,  which  are  eaaily  shown  to  be  chiiaerical;  and  lliM 
attach  them  to  a  physictillj-actiGg,  coutriTJug  God :  not  aeeing  that  tlw 
denying  action  la  deDying  Being— and  these  laws,  when  we  come  to  un- 
derataiiU  them,  wo  ms  to  ba  the  form  of  Iofo,  or  self-siierifice,  without 
the  fact. 

These  '  things '  then  are  the  forma  of  negation  (perceived  as  fact)  and 
determined  of  course  by,  and  auawering  to,  the  forms  of  Being,  or  that 
which  is,  which  is  unperceived  by  ua.  So  in  our  action  :  in  seeking  thes« 
we  snatch  at  shadows,  at  racaocies,  and  fall ;  there  is  no  subaCance  to 
support  ntt.  We  have  to  look  at  the  unseen  fact  or  Being,  of  which  the 
sensuous  percepts  are  the  negation,  the  abseuce  or  want.  This  in  Puul'ii 
'  we  look  not  the  seen  but  at  the  unseen ';  for  the  seen  are  not,  the  un- 
seen are.  The  seen  ceases  ;  i.  e.  uegation  must  be  destroyed :  so  this  neg- 
ation is  the  type  and  form  of  that  which  is  to  Be,  as  the  self-peraoual 


The  question  is,  how  ( 
Clearly,  seeing  it  so,  we 
but  why  so  :  i.  e.  in  timt 
or  person,  which  invoWei 
not  '  why  do  I  perceive  i 


)mc  wo  to  pei-ceive   the   eternal  fact  in   (im»  ? 
lust  see  it  as  an  endless  succesaiou  of  /orvu : 
T      This  is  perplexed  because  we  put  in  the  self 
the  time,  in  the  question  itself:  that  is  asking, 
?'  but '  why  is  it  7  ?  why  and  how  a 


involved  ii 


I  perceptive  ?'  Ooe  has  to  see  how  the  former  question  is 
identical  with  the  latter.  Why  are  the  forms  lhe/oo(  to 
us  ?  i.  e.  why  are  we  in  time  ?  Does  not  ignorance  necessitate  the  form 
being  fact  to  us :  i.  e.  anccession  of  different  forms  instead  of  one  an- 
chuiigiiig  ?  Think  how  through  not  knowing  the  scientific  fact  of  vibra- 
tiot),  there  are  to  us  those  eiilities,  different  and  succeeding — light,  elec- 
tricity, 4c.  ;  we  do  not  see  at  8r9t  that  it  is  mere  change  of  form. 

So  time  ceases  only  with  the  creature- being,  with  tite  perfected  re- 
demption. There  shall  be  no  more  time  to  mao  wheu  man  is  made  truly 
one  with  God,  i.  o.  is  in  heaven.  I  think  I  see  this ;  how  I  have  been 
wrong  in  respect  to  lime,  not  seeiiig  that  it  does  not  come  as  the  pheno- 
menon from  our  death,  but  only  so  taken  for  fact.  Now  may  it  not  be 
so  with  ayace  also  ? — it  too  a  phenomenon  independent  of  our  death,  but 
by  that  regarded  as  fact;  so  coming  to  be  a  eondition  of  the  'Being.' 
It  comes  to  this:  that  man,  being  dead,  is  reduced  to  a  merely  pheno- 
menal, formal,  existence ;  tike  a  dead  body,  waiting  for  the  spirit  of  God 
to  breathe  life  into  it  again.  So  it  is  a  resurrection  truly — the  redemp- 
tiou  of  man  :  it  is  a  creating  anew. 

striking :  we  are  part  of  one  with  that  which  is  in  time  and 
space — phenomena],  formal.  Aa  I  have  said  :  '  this  is  the  form  of  maa 
without  the  fact.'  AH  Ihis  physical,  coTUeiaus,  therefore — all  is  'fonn.' 
How  ezceUent,  then,  the  fact! 

Agnin  :  think  how  tho  scientific  ideas  (of  motion)  are  substituted  for 
those  of  the  phenomenon  (or  'perceivi'd'  by  sense  as  truly  existing); 
whnt  is  rightly  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  In  what  sense  doei 
innusBPss  depend  on  ourselves  ?  &o.  I  cannot  see  why  we  should 
ncccssnrily  iiif'T  niolion  ;  it  is  from  the  inertia  that  makes  'e«isting  ia 
spncc'  Being  in  spnce,  taking  it  for  tho  fart  or  true  mode  of  being,  it 
'  i  very  cli'iir  we  must  infer  all  action  that  nffteta  us  to  be  motion.  This 
1  clenriy  from  i«.  But  now,  why  tho  '  Bt-nMble '  ? — what,  in  or  of  us, 
n«ci«s)ii tales  this  mode  of  pernaption  ?  Why  light,  sound,  taste,  order, 
I'slntiitn'i',  4c.  ?  Why  are  the  form-'  of  thi'  ipirituul— I.  e.  the  actunl — 
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such  f  why  do  we  reduce  them  first  to  motion,  or  space  ?  how  aro  they 
from  ourselves  ?  Cannot  we  arrive  at  the  other  sensations  through  the 
rm$tance — ^this,  which  is  so  directly  from  the  inertia  ?  Is  it  not  at  the 
basis  of  all :  intermediate  almost,  as  it  were,  between  the  sensible  and 
the  scientific  ?  The  two  seem  to  meet  in  '  sensible  motion ' ;  motion  of 
masses. 

Observe  how  our  scientific  is  contradictory  and  absurd  even  to  the 
intellect,  from  or  by  means  of  which  it  is  (or  is  perceived).  Take  our 
'  ultimate  properties,'  &c.;  all  the  manifest  chimeras — in  truth,  this  is 
how  we  find  it  will  not  do.  Now  just  so  the  old  '  sensible '  was  con- 
tradictory and  absurd,  even  to  the  sense :  the  senses  testified  difiPerently 
of  the  same  thing,  as  was  noted  even  by  the  ancients. 

And  was  it  not  thns  that  the  very  same  argument  arose  for  the 
impossibility  of  knowing  as  we  nse  now  ?    When  the  *  faculty  *  tes- 
tifies oppositely  to  itself,  whether  sense  or  intellect,  nnless  we  can  in- 
troduce a  new  mode  of  judging  or  investigating,  it  is  very  clear  that 
we  can  go  no  farther.     So  our  doctrine  that  we  '  cannot  know '  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  of  old ;  viz.  the  intellect  is  nonplussed,  it  contra- 
dicts itself,  affirms  and  denies ;  i.  e.  affirms  as  necessary  that  which 
yet  it  is  compelled  to  admit  is  absurd.     So  it  is  said,  we  have  come 
to  the  limit.    Just  so  the  ancients  with  their  ^  sensible ' :  a  faculty 
which  serves  us  so  must  be  superseded. 
And  see :  we  turn  to  the  spiritual,  or  give  up  altogether,  just  as 
they  turned  to  the  '  intelligible.' 
Our  argument  too  is  good,  that  we  must  have  other  fiiculties  to  know 
more — that  we  have  arrived  at  the  limit  of  those.     Just  as  when 
sense  contradicts  itself,  we  must  have  another  faculty  than  sense :  so 
when  intellect  contradicts  itself,  we  must  have  another  faculty  than 
intellect.      [How  simple  the  error :  assuming  the  fact  to  be  that 
which  appears]. 
The  ancients  gave  up  the  '  sensible '  as  we  give  up  the  scientific.  It  did 
not  occur  to  them  to  use  the  intellect  upon  it,  as  it  did  not  occur  to  us 
to  use  the  spiritual  (conscience,  moral  sense)  upon  the  scientific.     We 
cry  out  for  new  faculties,  and  never  think  of  using  the  faculties  we  have. 
Only  the  illusion  we  are  under  from  ignorance,  and  the  necessary  diffi- 
culty there  is  in  being  freed  from  an  illusion,  because  it  is  an  illusion, 
can  account  for  it. 

Suppose  we  had  new  or  higher  faculties  given  us — of  what  sort  should 
fhet  be,  but  just  this  ?    Here  is  the  new,  the  superior  faculty,  and  we 
will  not  use  it ;  a  talent  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin.    Is  it  not  a  folly  ? — 
and  then  to  think  of  our  blaming  fate,  and  submitting  to  God's  will ! 
If  it  were  not  the  condition  of  our  Ufe^  we  should  be  ashamed.     We 
think  we  want  higher  intellectual  faculties,  more  of  the  same  that  we 
already  have :  it  is  always  so.     This  agrees  with  all  history.     So  the 
ancients  thought,  or  would  have  thought,  that  to  understand  the  sens- 
ible they  wanted  new  or  better  ienses.    It  did  not  occur  to  them  to  use 
their  intellect  upon  the  sensible ;  yet  tbis  was  what  they  had  to  do. 
The.  faculty  they  wanted  was  the  faculty  they  had.    So  we  have  to  u^e 
our  moral  sense  upon  the  scientific. 

Here  observe  the  be^iuty :  we  want  that  which  we  have ;  we  have  and 

CO  not  know ;  blindly  we  seek  for  that  which  is  already  and  fully 

-*  Hmrv.'    This  is  our  ignorance,  our  actual  ignorance :  we  kjtaw,  and  do 
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not  know  that  we  koow.  We  ore  undsr  iUuHon  ia  Ihiuking  thatwt' 
want  what  ire  have  not:  we  want  only  the  foot  that  is,  i.  e.  to  B». 
It  U  kaowledRe  of  fact,  of  Being:  it  is  life — eternal  life — we  want- 
Now  see  the  beauty  of  this  instinct  that  we  can  know  ;  the  effort 
of  men  to  attnin,  not  the  mere  phenomenan,  but  the  actual  fact :  a  true 
instinct  misdirected  by  an  ignorance  of  the  fact  of  themselves  : — think- 
iafi:  fiist  that  bcdbo,  then  that  intellect,  was  the  faculty  that  19  to  reratl 
this  fact  to  them ;  not  knowing  their  own  powers,  yet  by  necessity  of 
their  nature  pursuing  an  object  which  compels  them  to  have  recourse  to 
them. 

For  if  men  had  not  sought  to  know  the  fact  and  actual  being  of  thlogi, 

how  should  they  have  risen  above  senbe?  how  have  introduced  ths 

intellect  into  the  'sensible'  [as  Bacon  did — asserting  that  we  oonld 

know]  ;  and  so  attained  to  Science  ?     If  Moj  had  been  content  with 

mere  phenomena,  where  would  Science  have  been  P  and  how  should 

that  which  would  not  have  answered  for  them,  answer  for  us  ?    Onlj 

because  they  would  not  be  content  with  knowledge  of  phenomena  did 

or  could  Science  have  come  into  existence.    Here  is  the  condemnation 

of  Comte. 

This  instinct  of  man  to  know  and  learn  the  fact  was  not  a  mistake  ;•  h* 

was  only  mistaken  as  to  the  way.     It  was  because  his  relation  is  to  the 

fact,  his  Being  corresponding  to  it;  it  ia  the  only  thing  he  can  know,  of 

course;  it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  he  'known-'     How  can  that  be 

known  which  is  not — does  not  exist  ? 

Comte,  we  thus  see,  simply  denies  knowledge;  and  to  offer  his  sja- 
tpm  as  a  basis  of  practical  life  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  thing. 
At  most  it  is  nothing  but  an  observation  of  subjective  ohaDges,  which 
is  surely  the  very  thing  we  do  not  want  to  be  guided  and  determined 
by.     All  that  «Ter  is  urged  against  philosophy  has  its  extremest  fores 
against  this.     It  ia  exactly  what  the  positivists  strive  to  escape  &aiB; 
bat  00  their  own  showing,  these  phenomena,  to  which  they  confina 
themselves,  are  just  such.     They  do  not  exist  apart  from  us  ;  i.  e.  tliaj 
have  only  that  existence  which  abstraotions  have.     In  the  natnre  of 
thin{p,  and  proved  by  all  experience,  they  will  not  do.     [Yet  there  U 
a  good  side  too;  especially  in  that  idea  of  law.] 

Also  it  is  good  that  positivism  asserts  that  onr  business  is  with  thftt 
which  is  the  result  of  the  use  of  all  our  powers  on  that  which  U,  i.  •• 
ifi  prutnt.     Rem  it  is  quite  right. 

As  seen  beiore :  the  instinct  of  knowing  true  fact  is  not  opposed  to 
thiSf  bnt  one  with  iL  The  instinct  of  knowing  that  which  truly  U 
means  that  if  wa  usa  all  our  faoulties  upon  that  which  causes  pw- 
oeption  in  us,  we  shall  so  know  the  fact ;  i.  e.  that  which  is  rtat, 
that  on  which  we  may  act,  and  not  find  ouraelvet  deluded  and  d^ 
eeired.  Now  Comtemeana  the  some  thing  ;  he  suppresses  the  inatiaot 
because  of  the  wrongness  of  the  method,  the  error  from  absonca  oc 
negation.     Now  dooe  this  show  how  all  anticipation  is  ? 

I  have  now  an  idea  respecting  *ease :  I  see  its  chiefness,  as  it  wer»— 
its  primarinesa.  Observe,  it  is  by  i{  we  are  In  relation  with  thia  p(«> 
sent,  with  the  fact  that  is  the  basis:  it  ia  in  sense  the  fact  affects  us. 
Tbo  intellect  and  moral  sense  Srst  invent ;  not  so  the  sense.    The  ^tnsl 

fresan^  or  eternal  it  is  that  affects  us  in  sense  :  causes  that  peroeption. 
t  is  aa,utterly  insufficient  perception,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  <fir*ot  and 
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immediate.     It  is  in  sense  that  the  true  and  direct  action  of  Being 
npon  us  ia  first  indicated  and  expressed.     So  sensation — the  forms  of 
the  actual — are  here  (light,  sound,  &c.);  so  pleasure  and  pain.     It  is 
with  tAu  that  the  work  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  is ;  hecause  this, 
that  so  affects  us,  is  the  fact. 

That  it  affects  us  first  only  in  sense,  that  there  is  only  '  sensihle '  per* 
oeption,  this  is  defecti  negation,  in  us :  it  is  hy  that  that  the  form  of 
tihie  phenomenon  is  such ;  hut  the  action  in  it,  and  in  it  only,  is  truly 
and  directly  of  the  fact.     The  invented  intelligible  and  spiritual  differ 
in  this  from  the  sensible :  they  are  not  real^  not  truly  existing,  as  is  the 
fact  that  produces  sensuous  perception. 

We  have  now  to  find,  first,  what  it  is  (what  negation)  causes  the  per- 
oeption  to  be  first  merely  sensuous ;  why  it  does  not  at  first  include  in- 
tellect and  the  moral  sense — why  these  three  stages :  and  (2)  why  it  is 
of  such  forms. 

Surely  as  Science  shows  the  intellectual  fact  of  light,  sound,  &c.,  so 

will  actual  Science  show  the  spiritual  fact  of  them.     This  wants  the 

actual  induction :  it  is  a  work  of  time,  but  only  so. 
Now  this  first  question  one  may  eee :  hypothesis  is  ever  imperfect ;  as 
Adam  was :  it  is  the  instinct — which  is  indeed  the  effect  of  the  fact-«but 
partial  and  imperfect,  and  therefore  error.  It  is  merely  our  ignorance 
causes  it  to  be  so :  by  this  <  fall '  the  sensible  became  the  soU>  So  then 
from  this  imperfect  comes  out  the  opposite— -the  intellectual,  the  deniaH ; 
the  polar,  the  female  (as  Eve  from  Adam) ;  as  we  see  now  continually. 
From  this  imperfect  comes  the  opposite,  which  is  its  suppression.  Then 
also  the  third  afterwards :  whidi  I  must  trace.  But  essentially  here 
is  sen«e  and  the  relation  of  intelleot  to  it.  The  ignorance  gives  it :  the 
imporfect  instinct  or  hypothesis  suppressed  or  denied,  yet  necessarily  re- 
turning in  union  with  the  denial. 

This  is  why  sense  must  be  the  source  and  starting-point  of  all :  it 
alone  brings  us  truly  into  relation  with  fact  or  Being.  It  is  '  the  act  of 
God ' :  in  a  new  sense  I  see  this.  This  is  the  actual  fact,  and  this  only^ 
but  imperfectly  perceived.  So  the  office  of  intellect  and  moral  sense  is 
with  the  sensible — to  show  the  fact  of  it ;  there  is  no  other  fact* 

Why  our  separate  intelligible  and  spiritual  worlds  are  so  paltry,  so 
insufficient  and  unworthy  even  for  ourselves,  is  evident  in  part  from 
this :  that  as  there  is  nothing  to  us  save  as  we  are  acted  upon  by  the 
aetual  (and  this  is  primarily  seiue),  it  must  be  that  we  construct  them 
from  the  illusion  or  the  *  appearance '  (not  from  the  fact) ;  from  that 
defective,  imperfect  relation  which  produces  sensuous  or  scientific  per* 
ception  respectively. 

In  the  hypothetical  hell  or  damnation,  from  the  actual  being  unknown, 
have  we  not  the  perception  of  hypothesis  or  phenomenon — the  one 
universal  fact.  Is  it  not  ever  the  result  of  the  fu)t  being  unknown  ?  See 
the  actual  damnation  not  known :  but  it  existing  and  aflbcting  men  causes 
the  hypothetical  to  be  to  them.  And  that  the  fact  or  actual  must  bo 
unknown  is  in  the  nature  of  the  ease :  we  must  and  do  start  ignorant. 

So  that  all  this  phenomenal  answers  to  the  actual,  but  is  hypothesis 
and  in  time,  from  the  fact  beinj^  unknown.    It  represents  the  imknown 
fact,  has  a  certain  correspondence  with  it,  but  the  fact  is  not  in  it. 
Thus,  are  there  not  sensuous,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  hypotheses  or 
phenomena  ?    It  is  good  to  identify  *  phenomenon '  and  *  hypotheeii ': 
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thejT  are  the  Bame  lo  aenite  and  iotelltfct  respectively ;  Jienoe  their  one 
origin  -  the  actioii  ou  ui  of  unknown  'fact ';  their  one  use  and  one  eiid, 
viz.  of  being  excluded. 

How  simp.y  oil  imr  conaeiouaness,  our  freedom,  our  being  moraJ 
aeents,  ia  seen  ne  necessary  phenomenon  from  the  fact  of  man's  redemp- 
tion. This  '  free  will,'  e.  g.,  self-determined — determined  by  nrgalion — 
dead.  This  goes  well  with  the  idea  of  inertia,  as  from  force  or  exerlioa  ; 
tracing  it  from  the  ■fall,"  and  with  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which 
means  Ihnt  choice.  Self-action  we  call  free-will.  Hero  is  another  won- 
derful indication  in  that  narrative:  knowing  good  and  evil  means  what 
we  call  voluntary  action. 

'^'e  find  this  so  gi'eat  and  nohle  only  because  of  our  imagination 
that  there  really  is  mere  inert,  unconscious  existence — '  matter ' 
— our  taking  this  phenomenon  for  fact.  There  would  bo  no  iliiBotilty 
in  seeing  this  personality  to  be  loss  and  degradation  if  we  saw  there 
wa8  nothing  beloio  it ;  if  our  intellect,  by  its  negation,  did  not  get  tho 
phenomena  of  two  '  forms  of  existence '  lower  than  the  personal. 
'  Forms  of  esistenne,'  indeed :  that  is  forms  of  lifting,  of  I.ove,  of 
self-sacrifice:  there  is  no  other  existence,  To  'exist'  is  to  have 
life. 

Ifan's  actions  have  not  tuctatily ;  i.  e.  are  not  true,  actual.  Connect 
this  with  ■  hypotheses,'  '  primary  properties ': — not  '  necessary  '  means 
not /net.  Is  it  not  that,  eo  far  as  regards  man — the  self— Ms  actions 
are  due  to  himself?  So  here  is  a  basis  for  crime,  for  punishment :  the 
whole  affair  belongs  to  the  negation :  phenomenally,  consciously,  as  per- 
ceived, they  depend  on  bimaelf.  Is  there  not  union  here  of  God's  ab- 
HolutenesB  and  foreknowledge,  and  man's  free-will ;  remembering  how  it 
only  belongs  to  the  dead  state,  i,  e.  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  redemption  ? 
— a  means  of  his  redemption,  indeed ;  part  of  tho  nutrition  whereby 
the  negation  is  excluded. 

This  free-will,  moral  Kcnse,  conscience,  law,  criminality  and  self-con- 
demnation— all  are  phenomena  from  the  fact  of  redemption  ;  all  necea- 
sary.  All  thai  comes  by  virtue  of  tho  negation  is  this :  even  as  all  thn 
physical,  all  that  ia  by  law  of  least  resistance,  is  the  production  of  Bung 
i'rum  not>-being — the  leerden  of  the  Oermans.  So  all  this  '  experience  ' 
of  man's  is  the  '  werden '  of  humanity.  Good  is  that  word  for  '  redemp- 
tion ';  implying  so  the  negation  :  admirable  that  grasp  of  philosophy, 
although  so  old,  which  lays  hold  of  this  negation  aa  the  chief  fact.  It 
is,  in  theology,  only  as  in  science  and  metaphytics  :  start  from  negation, 
the  not-being,  then  all  is  clear.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  law  of 
least  resistance ;  why  that  ia  a  negative,  and  only  a  negative  will  do ; 
how  men  of  science  have  been  at  a  loss  hitherto,  because  they  have 
been  trying  to  make  a  positive  answer  here.  Just  as  in  theology:  tho 
alteration  takes  place  in  all  together,  "With  the  introduction  of  Oie  neg- 
ation as  the  starting-poiiit  in  Science  necessarily  comes  that  of  the  duith 
of  man  as  the  starting-point  in  theology.  Then  we  see  what  the  Bible 
has  been  affirming  all  this  while. 

Seeing  also  the  absolute  redemption — that  there  ia  no  '  everlsstinA 


hull,'  but  eternal  damnation  and  redemption — from  it  we  are  able  to  se^  ^^M 

this  free- will  as  illusion  ;  as  phenomenon  from  Ignorance,  as  being  truly,  ^^| 

p  inertia.     The  moral  sense  ia  no  longer  shocked  (for  see  how  that  -ulum^^^ 

^_         bell  entirely  arisos  out  of  denial  of  the  death  of  mnn):  the  physictt^H 
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temporal  responsibility  is  plain  enough  :  the  crime  and  punishment  are 
phenomenal  as  the  freedom.  Both  are  to  the  consciousness.  The  neg-> 
ations — 'dutj/  the  sense  of  <  ought,' — &c.,  come  in  with  self-determined 
action. 

In  being  redeemed,  we  have  to  escape  from  this  self-determined  (ar- 
bitrary, inert)  action,  to  that  which  is  *  necessary.'  It  is  to  be  Qod's 
act;  the  only  true  action.  Then  it  is  clearly  man's ;  otherwise  it  is  not- 
act.  Act  of  negation  must  be  not-act,  which  indeed  it  is ;  it  is  passire- 
ness,  this  doing  as  we  like :  it  is  negation,  where  true  action — God's 
action — should  be.  It  is  self-assertion,  i.  e.  presence  of  negation,  where 
Being  should  be,  or  self-sacrifice.  If  our  act  be  truly  act,  then  it  can- 
not be  sin. 

How  strange  that  those  who  deprecate  self  should  make  it  man's 

glory  that  his  actions  are  self-determined.     When  we  are  one  with 

God — allying — our  act  is  no  more  self-determined  but  God-determined. 
So  all  actions  not  wrought  in  us  by  God's  spirit  are  not  good  (what 
beauty  there  is  in  this  old  tenet).  How  can  Christians  hold  man  dead 
and  yet  truly  free  ?  self-act  is  bondage.  He  is  only  phenomenally  free 
— under  the  illusion  of  freedom.  It  is  what  Christ  asserts:  Hhe 
truth  shall  make  you  free.' 

Do  I  not  begin  to  see  tohi/  we  must  perceive  (sensuously)  the  universe 
just  as  we  do — ^not  only  because  it  is  such  as  must  be  by  motion  in 
least  resistance,  but  in  respect  to  the  phenomenon  itself.  Granting  it 
to  be  in  space  (i.  e.  the  phenomenon  so  perceived),  then  sni'ely  it  must 
be  to  us  so  vast-^so  small :  and  how  necessary  must  be  the  ellipses, 
(length,  breadth  and  depth)  in  the  known  relations.  Are  not  these  the 
necessary  forms  of  the  fact,  and  seen  as  in  space  must  be  such  ?  [So 
the  meaning,  the  symbolism  of  these  things :  and  the  redemption,  the 
life].  But  why  the  various  globes,  and  gravitation  ?  why  consisting  of 
the  elliptic  masses  ?  There  is  more  here  to  be  made  out.  The  actual, 
by  negation,  or  as  in  space,  must  be  these  heavens  and  earth. 

^— -—  '  believes  in  im materialism  with  his  reason,  and  then  acts  like 
other  men':  i.  e.  as  if  the  fact  were  material. 

Observe,  what  a  basis  is  laid  in  this  wide-spread  intellectual  rejection 

of  the  material  (see  Bain  and  Lewes,  &c.) 
But  this  question  of  matter  is  practical :  men  are  so  wrong  for  this  very 
reason  that  they  treat  the  apparent  as  if  it  were.  It  is  the  same  error 
as  Berkeley's  (in  thought),  and  issues  in  the  same  result :  it  leaves  men 
no  reality,  it  is  grasping  a  void.  They  give  it  up  as  Fact  or  Being,  and 
yet  act  as  if  it  were :  but  this  must  be  till  the  fact  or  Bein^  is  known. 
There  is  an  infinite  promise  here.  It  is  not  mere  philosophical  trifling, 
to  which  so  many  men  have  devoted  their  most  earnest  toil ;  it  does  not 
leave  us  in  a  merely  negative  result.  Is  there  not  a  Providence,  doing 
through  man  far  more  than  he  thinks  ? 

Always  the  way  to  succeed  best,  to  do  best,  with  the  formal,  is  to  dis- 
regard it  altogether,  considered  in  and  for  itself ;  to  regard  and  use  it 
as  merely  a  form,  fixing  all  attention  on  the  fact :  *  looking  not  at  the 
seen,'  *  laboring  not  for  the  meat  that  perisheth.'  Let  the  '  formal '  be 
anyhow,  just  as  will  or  may  happen ;  but  maintain  the  fact.  It  is  so 
with  the  mental  too — with  *  opinions,'  or  thinking.  Think  anyhow.  Do 
not  care  or  concern  yourself  how  you  think ;  accept  any  and  every  vi^w 
that  is  best  according  to  evidence ;  it  is  merely  the  form : — regard, 
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naiolain  the  fact.      Look  to  t)ie  redemption  of  man,  and  let  the  foF 
be  accordingiy. 

This  error  of  grasping  nt  forma,  trying  to  keep  and  mou 
letting  go  the  fact,  is  seen  in  everything.  In  respect  to  iiunitutions,  e.g., 
in  Bocial  or  political  life,  we  treat  the  forms  as  the  fact ;  disregarding 
the  fact,  Tho  subjective — the  self— the  mode  in  which  we  are  affected 
IB  BO  much  to  na:  all  which  is  form.  There  is  no  remedy  for  it  but 
self-sacrifice ;  bo  long  as  we  regard  ourselves  we  must  attend  to  the  form 
instead  of  the  fact,  and  so  go  wrong.  6e[f- sacrifice,  perfect  and  entire, 
is  the  only  possible  rectification,  the  only  possible  regard  to  fact  instead 
of  form.  We  see  now  wky  it  must  he ;  why  it  is  the  only  Being,  the 
only  Life. 

The  mode  id  which  we  are  affected — the  perception,  the  plenaare  or 
pain,  all  that  asserta  the  self,  necssurily  is  the /arm.  We  have  to  re- 
gard it  as  of  no  concern  in  ttself,  but  to  look  solely  and  entirely  at  the 
fact— God's  Lore,  redemption — and  find  all  that  affects  us,  if  it  subserve 
and  be  furui  of  that,  perfect  and  right  and  good.  This  is  to  have  the 
fact,  the  Being,  vithic  us;  the  fact,  instead  of  the  form.  But  how 
clear  it  is  that  men  do  regard  and  treat  as  the  fact  that  which  concerns 
the  self,  the  appearance,  or  feeling  to  ua;  and  our  religion  teaches  men 
80.  So  Nature  ia  ao  right  because  it  is  and  goes  ftnyhow  (in  least  re- 
oistnnce).  It  is  simply  tho  form  of  tho  fact ;  expresses  that,  is  perfect. 
It  is  strange  indeed  how  wo  ever  came  to  imagine  that  material  sub- 
stances could  be  the  cause  of  our  scnsalions. 

Still  more  wonderful  now  that  that  is  overthrown   [and  Berkeley's 
greatness  is  well  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  overthrew  that  at  once 
and  for  ever;  though  by  trying  to  do  the  opposite] — I  say  it  is  still 
more  wonderful  how  men  who  repudiate  that  still  maintain  that  the 
cause,  though  unknown,  is  yet  just  the  same  sort  of  thing.     They 
overlook  the  point  of  the  argument,  that  nolhiag  of  this  aort  can  pos- 
sibly exist  save  ■  in  a  mind,'  i.  e.  except  as  a  state  of  consciousness. 
They   are  doubly  wrong,  and  inconsistent  also :  they  will  not  let 
themselves  feel  the  benefit  of  a  demonstration  which  they  profess  to 
admit.     If  they  would  only  have  followed  out  what  they  admitted — 
that  nothing  of  this  material  sort  can  he,  except  as  a  state  of  coq- 
Eciousness,  they  would  have  seen  long  ago  that  the  cause  of  sensation 
must  he  altogether  different.     They  would  have  recognized  the  spi- 
ritual world :  but  before  Science  was  perfected  perhaps  that  could 
not  be.     By  tho  bye  it  is  odd  how  ia  truth  Berkeley's  doctrine  cau 
hardly  be  separated  from  the  most  crude  pantheism  :  for  if  these  aea- 
sible  objects  are  'perceived'  by  God,i.  e.  are  states  of  God's  conscious- 
ness, and  also  states  of  ours — thuy  must  be  ours,  perceived  by  na 
on!y  by  identification  of  us  and  God.     The  pantheism — i.  e.  that 
man  is  the  same  Being  as  God — does  not  follote.  it  is  affirmed.  Berke- 
ley's way  of  putting  it  only  ob^cnres  this ;  does  not  exclude  it. 
It  is  strange  that  we  should  ever  have  thought  a  mere  material  object 
could  be  the  cause  of  Buch/«/tnj«  as  those  which  are  connected  with 
pt-retplion  of  the  material.     No  wonder  it  had  to  be  held  that  all  tbeaa 
feelings,  meiioing,  beauty — all  that  constitutes  this  world  a  world  of 
'  things ' — hi-d  its  source  in  ourselves :  a  clumsy  kind  of  compensatic 
Mid  yet  right,  after  a  fashion. 
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Thus  I  tbink  we  best  approach  the  relation  of  our  bodies  to  the  ex- 
ternal world ;  the  sense  of  bodily  action,  change  of  place,  fto.     We 
mast  remember  that  all  this  is  only  states  of  consciousness ;  that  state 
of  consciousness  which  we  call  exertion^  doing,  is  connected  with  others. 
They  are  relations  of  phenomena  ~  what  yac<  is  in  them  ? 

This  phenomenon  of  ftree-will  comes  necessarily  from  the  relation  of 
the  fact  to  the  self,  or  absence,  seen  as  in  relation  to  it ;  attributed  to 
it,  when  in  fact  it  is  not  of  it  all,  it  being  quite  passive  [i.  e.  not 
being  a  fact  at  all] ;  it  is  arbitrary ;  it  is  the  conscious  wiU.     But  all 
the  yocf,  all  the  action  that  truly  m,  remains.     All  action  is  necessary, 
of  course ;  only  when  regarded  as  the  action  of  that  which  is  not  and 
does  not  act,  is  it  not  necessary,  or  <  self-free '  (doing  as  we  like).  It  is  a 
relation  or  mode  of  regarding ;  it  is  action  attributed  as  if  to  negation ; 
therefore  arbitrary,  i.  e.  not-action. 

If  this  self,  this  free-will,  were  so  excellent  a  thing,  why  is  our  saU 
ration  in  self-sacrifice  ?  why  this  the  only  true  and  worthy  *  Being '  of 
man  ?  !Why,  if  arbitrariness  be  our  glory,  is  it  our  shame  to  be  arbi- 
trary ?  Why  is  it  the  only  glory  to  submit,  to  act  not  for  or  of  ourself, 
but  to  have  6od  in  us  ?  Clearly  the  conclusion  overthrows  the  pre- 
misses. Free-will  is  one  with  the  self,  which  is  the  evil — ^the  thing  to 
be  destroyed  and  put  aside.  But  we  see  how  this  self,  or  fr«e-will,  is 
necessary  for  the  true  Being  of  man ;  is  necessary  before  it,  and  exists 
for  it ;  •  even  as  nutrition  for  function,  error  or  illusion  before  know- 
ledge of  fact. 

To  the  self  the  action  is  arbitrary,  not  necessary ;  because  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  self.     This  is  the  only  mode  in  which  inaction,  inertness, 
can  appear ;  viz.  as  thus  amid  action  or  Being,  and  undergoing  changes, 
therefore,  which  being  pcuaive^  appear  arbitrary.     Inertia  can  only 
exist  so,  i.  e.  relatively.     We  must  remember  that  negation  cannot  be 
absolute ;  there  must  be  the  effect  of  the  action  around. 
In  hypothesis  and  symbols  can  one  see  the  parallel  to  this  conscious 
free  action  of  the  »elf  ? 
This  also  we  see :  how  negation — inertia— con  only  be  as  preparatonr 
to  Being  (the  direction  of  least  resistance,  as  it  were,  necessitating  ea^ 
form  of  Being.) 

So  Nature  beautifully  shows  redemption.  Each  *  less  resistance'  an- 
swers to  a  8elf;  and  as  it  necessarily  exists  only  as  preparatory  to 
'  being '  in  that  form,  so  the  self  necessarily  exists  only  and  ever  for 
self-sacrifice :  where  a  self  is,  there,  certainly  and  inevitably,  love 
must  be ;  where  death,  there  making  alive,  or  redemption.  It  cannot 
be  otherwise ;  God's  Being  includes  it. 

Thus  we  get  a  better  view  of  cause.  Nothing  that  is  can  be  caused ; 
and  this  question  of  uncaused  existence  becomes  of  little  moment.  It 
is  all  part  of  the  one  error — the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  pheno- 
menon. Cause  has  no  relation  but  to  phenomena,  or  modes  in  which 
the  Being  is  perceived,  or  affects  the  self.  One  can  understand  this, 
seeing  that  it  is  change  of  form  alone,  and  seeing  the  idea  of  force  from 
inertia. 

It  is  most  true  that  what  we  call  cause  and  effect  involves  no  efficiency 
(this  is  illusion) :  the  various  phenomena  are  not  caused  in  that  sense 
by  each  other.  The  whole  and  every  detail  and  succession  is  because 
the  fact  is,  and  cannot  not-be ;  and  therefore  the  effect  on  ua^  v^  ^^<Qai 


chao^Dg  relatioss,  must  be  eucb.    Th«  true  necessitj,  or  efficient  cansi 
of  all,  ia  quite  apart  from  the  phenomena  thDmselves ;  it  lies  in  tiie 
fact  wbicb  we  do  not  recognize.     Physically,  all  the  Buecession  of  plu 
noraena  are  because  they  muat  be  motion  in  least  regiatance  ;  beoauBe|l 
they  were  not  ao  the  fact  of  Love  were  not.     Thas  our  idea  of  phyaict 
material  '  force,'  or  power,  is  altogether  illusion. 

Seeing  that  all  suooesoinn  of  phenomena  are  changing  relations  of  « 
to  one  fact  (which  fact  ia  physically  the  law  of  leaat  reBiHlsnce).  I 
is  simple  that  our  '  action'  alters  phenomena,  aince  it  clearly  involW 
change  of  such  relationa.     80  can  we  not  trace  the  idea  of  eelf-acli 
better,  and  omt  physical  relation  to  Kature  ? — why  ^ch  bodies,  s 
powers. 
Or  on  the  other  view  :  if  we  take  cause  as  meaning  true  reaso 
ciency  and  necessity,  then  it  does  not  exist  between  the  phenomena  ll 
between  the  fact  (redemption)  and   all  phenomena  ;  the  true  and  c 
ftause  of  each  is  that  the  fact  ia.    The  changing  relatiuns  are  occasion-^ 
BUch  change  of  form  as  we  ignorantly  cull  physical  cause  and  effect. 
Now  why  have  we  that  sensation  of  force  :  why  is  thia  one  of  the  phe- 
nomena ? 

It  is  of  course  necessary  we  should  have  conceived  of  cause  as  in  the 
phenomena,  because  we  have  seen  or  recognized  only  them.  Thus  for 
illustration  :  suppose  a  row  of  balls  to  be  auccfsaiyely  struck ;  a  person 
seeing  oal^  the  baUs,  and  seeing  them  move  one  after  the  other,  would 
of  course  attribute  the  motion  of  each  to  that  of  the  one  before  :  he 
would  see  nothing  else.  Thus  too  we  see  how  the  '  laws  of  Nature'  are 
fiul^cctive.  The  phenomena  necessarily  succeed  in  a  certain  order,  by 
'  laws  'i  because  the  c^hange  of  our  relation  to  the  fact  is  orderly,  undec 
law. 


g  conformable  to 


This  is  the  foundation  for  Aqtuulism :  if  the 
iqqral  sense,  then  use  that,  and  see  it  so. 

Can  we  see  Art  thus  ? — the  beauty  and  right  of  the  ugly  and  evil  ? 
Our  ignorance  (i.  e.  self)  is  the  only  thing  to  be  got  rid  of  or  destroyed : 
as  we  say,  all  wern  right  if  man  were  huly,  i.  e,  if  he  knew  God ;  toe 
to  know  God  is  to  bo  boly  :  that  is,  if  he  knew  that  which  ia.  Here  is  a 
beauty  in  the  two  doctrines : — of  the  earth  becoming  evil  when  maa 
fell ;  and  of  the  '  annihilaticin '  doctrine,  that  aihrms  that  all  evil  viU 
cease  with  the  ceasing  of  (eviH  men.  It  is  a  deep  truth:  no  evil 
in  the  self;  but  it  too  alGrms  tne  existence  of  the  phenomenon  (i. 
the  physical  man). 

Having  the  fact  of  redomptitm,  or  God's  act  upon  man  (which  no  re- 
ligious man  denies^  we  no  longer  want  the  material  (no  more  than  the 
motion  of  the  sun  navlng  that  of  the  earth) ;  it  is  accounted  for.     Our 
states  of  consciousness,  and  their  necessary  infi;rcnce,  which  are  all  the 
facts  of  the  case,  stand  plainly  out.     We  must  trace  how  this  ts  the 
universal  process :  in  ignoruni:e  starting  with  taking  the  phenom 
for  tho  fact — a  mode  of  action  in  us — then  by  bypothusia  from 
learning  the  fact. 

Thia  citcrnul  world  is  like  a  phontasmngoria  to  children:  the  fact 
bcbind  thrm,  uud  they  eco  it  before.     And  if  the}'  did  not  know  the 
lautLTo  was  there,  wh:it  must  they  think  ?  and  in  respect  to  cause  they 
TOiUd  iipagiDe  the  suci'cssiou  of  pictures  to  bo  one  pushing  the  other : 
tJlv  would  put  the  ■  ttlicicot  cause  '  of  the  changes  in  the  pictures. 
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86  Fiehte  puts  the  external  world  as  from  the  actmt j  of  the  ego ; 
not  recognizing  the  fact  that  acts  on  it. 
Keep  the  attention  fixed  on  that  which  is  the  fact:  that  is  the  necee-' 
sarj  inference  of  an  external  world.  This  is  what  is  to  he  '  explained.' 
Witii  regard  to  these  changes,  inay  they  not  be  as  well  regarded  as 
subjective  as  objective  ?  I  mean  thus :  either  the  thing  perceived  chang- 
ing, or  the  thing  which  causes  the  perception  changing:  or  the  fact 
unchanging,  and  we  in  changing  relations  to  it.  Olearly,  either  of  these 
will  account  for  the  phenomena,  so  far  as  the  change  is  Concerned.  Is 
it  not  curious :  our  consciousness  seems  to  be  of  our  being  unchanging 
and  the  fkct  changing ;  but  is  it  not  certain  that  the  change  is  of  or  in 
us  ? — ^what  a  new  conception  this  opens  respecting  humanity ;  froln  the 
perceived  changes  we  have  to  learA  our  changes. 

We  begin  at  the  wrong  end ;  we  try  to  build  up  the  wliole  system  of 
things  starting  from  thig  material  as  a  basis :  then  we  try  to  introduce 
our  moral,  spiritual,  &c.,  and  it  will  not  do ;  there  is  no  proper  place 
for  it.     We  have  to  turn  it  just  the  other  way ;  put  the  others  as 
the  fact  and  basis;  get  behind  the  material,  as  it  were,  and  trace  it  as 
secondary,  or  contequenee-— '  see  it  necessary.'     We  say  now  :  *  there  is 
this  at  all  events  •;  whatever  eilse  there  may  be  or  ^ay  not  be^  and  this 
false  basis  may  well  enable  us  to  understand  the  universal  darkness  that 
envelopes  us. 

I  find  it  a  simple  plan  to  show  a  person  first  how  each  material  thing 
if  %fovm  or  condition  only  (not  a  true  existence  «8  we  are  so  apt  to 
suppose);  i. e.  a  way  in  which  we  percpive  something  that  t«  (other). 
Then  it  is  an  easy  step,  if  each  material  thing  is  so,  clearly  the  whole 
material  universe,  whieh  is  but  one  ^materiial  thing.'     This  then  is  a 
form ;  a  mode  under  whieh  we  perceive  something  oli^er.     Now  what  ? 
— it  Qinst  be  something  conformable  to  our  'experience,'  of  which  it  is 
the  cause ;  something  cognate  and  suitable :  i.  e.  it  is  redcmptioi;i. 

Is  it  not  clear  why  we  get  so  vexed  and  tried  about  these  material 
things,  vis.  that  we  do  not  perceive  en«u^^  in  them?     They  are  such 
trifies,  mere  matters  as  it  were  of  accident,  and  yet  they  affsct  Us  so  •* 
this  is  the  vexation.     And  what  is  the  remedy  ? — to  see  the  fact  of 
them ;  to  eee  that  these  phenomena  are  but  our  hypotheses.     The  lact 
is  not  suoh  a  tirifie,  such  an  accident. 
Here  is  the  root  of  that  oppoedtion  of  sentiment  and  ef  piety  to  Sci- 
enoe  c  it  lies  entirely  in  this  assumption  of  the  existence  of  the  phe- 
nomanoB.    People  cannot  feel  that  which  Scienee  shows  them,  to  be 
the  true  fact  of  Nature.  This  is  reconciled  now :  one  sees  so  cleairly  the 
work  of  Seionep-^o  show  the  fact  not  to  be  material.     It  does  so  by 
shoving  what  this  *  material '  iB,  and  how  absurd  it  is  to  suppose  tt 
to  be  the  fiaet. 

I  perceive  that  what  I  cannot  tolerate  are  tliose  primary  or  inherent  i 
propertiea^^'  mystioal'  values  or  powers :  e.  g.   '  oofitoictility^'   <  kriito- 
bility,'  the  Wital  fovoe,'  the  inherent  teadenoy  t^  specific  form,  &e.     I . 
see  tiiat  ^o  go  agoiBst  thepe  it  what  I  have  tMcn  doing  from  firat  to  last  9 
trying  to  see  all  as  necessary ;  hajb  tiiat  is,  as /oihM.   It  is  qutious  :  for  '•. 
each  of  these  aspects  of  lifls-— function,  nutritiiMi,  an4  Ibrmi — there  hae 
been  supposed  an  inhereat  priaMiry  pt oporty .     This  is  hosr  the  oaae  has 
stood :  first,  there  is  an  Inheaent  tiindenoy  to  form ;  ^icn  there  i»  a 
peculiar  ifital  property;  th^  tiiero.is  an  anaooeuati^  ^inritalalitT'/.*. 
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property  of  porformiog  special  functions.  How  clearly  thia  ia  men  hy- 
potbeiis;  how  miaernbly  iTumotonotu,  if  nothing  worae.  &11  the  knoira, 
certain  laws  of  physical  action,  adapted  as  they  are  to  the  resutts,  ere 
Bet  aside  as  if  thuy  were  not.  The  tension  that  mast  be  from  the  ma- 
nifeat  forces  at  work  where  life  exists ;  the  t*>ndency  to  action  from 
BDoh  tension  ;  the  necessary  moulding  iato  different  form.i — all  these 
are  ignored !  And  as  for  the  recognition  of  these  doing  away  with  the 
wonder — the  recognition  of  and  reference  for  God — let  as  be  ratioaal, 
and  apply  our  wonder  and  reverence  to  these,  and  to  God  in  them. 

But  the  bails  and  foundation  of  all  this  is  evident — it  lies  in  the  as- 
■amption  of  the  esistence  of  the  phenomenon.     The  '  primary  quali- 
tiea,'  &c.,  must  be  supposed  in  eome  way  or  other  on  that  hypothesis: 
there  must  be  afirit,  an  inherent  virtue  or  nature,  &a.     So  that  it  is 
clear  the  rejecting  these  means  the  rejecting  of  a  real  matter.     Thia  is 
in  the  nature  of  Science :  its  entire  work  ia  the  doing  away  with  theas 
primary  and  inherent  virtues  ;  its  work  is  precisely  that  of  showing 
that  the  phenomenon  does  not  exist,  freeing  us  from  this  illusion,  and 
thereby  necessarily  revealing  to  us  the  fact. 

How  can  the  whole  be  seen  as  a  chain  of  mechanical  or  physical  ne- 
OCBsity,  without  any  primary  or  unconnected  powers  to  start  at  all  ? 
This  is  the  problem  :  it  most  surely  he  by  seeing  all  the  physical  as  not 
truly  existing,  but  as  phenomenon ;  and  seeing  the  connection  of  all  ita 
forms  and  sequences  with  the  actual  fact. 

— by  subjective  change ;  but  then  what  is  this  changing,  althouglt 

subjective  ?     Still  comes  this  question  of  conaaiousness :  the  mystery 

ia  not  removed  yet. 

The  relation  of  the  material  world  may  be  illustrated  by  the  illusiona 
of  the  senses :  e.  g.  when  we  see  a  chimney  crooked  through  an  irregular 
window. — We  see  the  crooked  chimney  [  but  the  cause  is  a  straight 
chimney  and  the  crooked  glass.     Now  it  ia  tolerably  certain  that  a  child 
before  he  faas  learnt  by  experience,  thinks  there  i'^  a  crooked  chimney: 
a  defect  in  our  own  eye  instead  of  in  the  window  brings  the  case  nearer 
■till.     80  we  see  a  material  world ;  but  why  is  there  not  a  spiritual 
world,  and  a  materialness.  i.  e.  doadness  or  inertne-is,  or  in-epBce-neas, 
of  US  ?     What  reason  can  be  nrged  against  it  7  what  ia  the  worth  of  all 
■-priori  arguments  on  this  subject  ?     Is  it  not  simply  a  question  for  in- 
vestigation and  examination,  like  any  other  f  is  there  any  reason  we 
should  laugh  at  the  idea,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  we  know  all  about 
that?     Nay,  ifl  not  our  having  treated  the  question  so  itself  sufficient 
proof  and  demonatration  that  we  nre  wrong  about  it  ?     And  the  more 
beeauae  aomething  must  certainly  be  attributed  as  subjective,  to  make 
the  phenomenon  such  aa  it  is  to  ua  ;  and  so  much  must  be  attributed  as 
subjective  if  the  world  be  material  (as  we  see ;  al!  that  causes  motion 
to  be  music,  color,  beauty,  &o.) 

It  is  so  much  simpler  to  attribute  to  ourselves  that  which  simply 
makes  it  inert  and  in  space,  i.  e.  in  relation  to  negation,  which  means 
in  relation  to  the  '  I '  (the  not-God  or  not-being — the  not-man)  ;  makes 
it  formal  or  phenomenal.  Time  and  space  of  course  are  modes  of  man's 
being.  If  '  I '  am,  of  course  I  must  be  somewhere ;  here  ia  the 
oonneotioD  of  apace  (i.  e.  mat<!rialaess)  with  the  self.  For  of  coarse 
that  which  is  in  space  is  matter.  This  was  good  in  that  descriptioD 
which  defined  matter  at  that  wbifib  had  le^ftb,  breadth  and  d«pth. 
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Under  whatever  cirounutiviices,  we  must  always  take  into  account  our 
own  condition  in  reference  to  the  appearances  of  things.     The  medium 
constantly  determines  the  appearance :  e.  g.  a  person  seen  through  a 
fern  case  appears  double.     Now  is  not  th«^  body  such  a  medium  ? — we 
perceive  all  through  the  body.     Does  not  it  determine  the  appearance  ? 
Think  of  the  body  as  being  a  medium  in  this  sense :  is  it  not  our  inert- 
ness makes  all  appear  inert  ?  so  its  being  in  space  makes  all  appear  in 
space ;  i.  e.  substance  or  matter.     This  relation  of  ours  to  negation 
brings  all  into  relation  to  negation.     All  must  be  in  place  to  us  because 
we  (being  in  space)  are  necessarily  in  place  'somewhere.'     [Is  the 

*  mind '  also  thus  a  medium  ?] 

Being  in  space  involves  the  three  dimensions :  here  is  the  meaning  of 
matter,  or  substance. — The  world  is  in  space  because  we  are  in  space ; 
but  then  we  might  say  there  must  be  the  space,  or  else  how  could  we 

*  be  in  it.'  '  For  this  we  must  see  how  space  is  negation,  and  parallel  to 
inertia — inactivity.  The  two  negations  go  together :  where  there  is  in- 
ertia there  must  be  space,  i.  e.  there  must  be  matter :  matter  is  well 
identified  with  inertia.     Space  and  inertia  are  two  forms  of  one  fact. 

Observe  too,  how  we  must  have  a  regard  to  the  subjective,  one  way 
or  the  other :  if  the  negation  be  not  from  us  then  is  there  an  immense 
actuality — e.  g.,  what  causes  motion  to  be  'light'  is  in  us.     What 
is  the  source  of  beauty  ?  whence  the  pleasure,  the  meaning^  that  is  in 
things  ? — all  this  must  be  from  us. 

■  observes,  with  reference  to  the  argument  that  matter  is  a  con-, 
dition  of  space,  i.  e.  of  negation-^that  there  are  the  forces  in  the  space ; 
and  that  when  the  forces  are  there,  there  is  no  longer  negation,  but 
something ;  then  the  mere  nihility  is  no  more :  the  forces  being  there 
is  what  we  mean  by  <  matter.'  A  good  remark :  but  observe,  the 
subjectiveness  of  the  idea  of  force  altogether.  This  condition  of  neg- 
ation is  precisely  what  we  mean  hj  force.  The  fact  of  the  negativeness 
remains :  we  have  to  see  what  it  means  that  this  is  force  to  us ;  and  oar 
relation  to  negation  also,  that  this  negation  to  us  is  *  Being.' 

How  striking  it  is  that  our  best  and  truest  (intellectual)  knowledge 
— ^that  by  which  we  prosecute  all  other — is  that  which  has  most  em- 
phatic relation  to  the  negation ;  viz.  to  space,  or  geometry,  i.  e.  ma- 
thematics. Now  does  not  all  our  true  conceiving  of  Nature  consist  in 
this — bringing  it  into  the  idea  of  negation :  then  only  is  it  that  we 
grasp  it  aright.  To  the  intellect  the  negation  is  the  fact — that  it  can 
deal  with ;  so  when  our  science  is  perfect  will  it  be  all  like  mathematics, 
and  all  referred  to  negation. 

How  do  number  and  motion  agree  ?    I  see  motion  negative,  i.  e.  me- 
chanics; and  surely  number  also;  inasmuch  as  unity  is  necessarily 
the  only  <  Being.' 
Especially  think  of  our  idea  of  force,  and  how  it  links  itself  with  that 
of  inertia ;  approximating  to  the  idea  of  a  negation :  when  thoroughly 
seen  as  such  then  only  truly  mastered  ? 

Think  how  beautifully  the  conception  of  *  inertia '  (negative)  advances 
our  Science :  it  is  the  great  step  indeed.  And  all  this  doctrine  of  *  con- 
servation of  force '  means  merely  recognizing  the  negation ;  i.  e.  no  true 
action,  no  creating  of  force,  &c.  These  '  primary  properties '  are  so  bad 
because  they  will  not  come  within  the  idea  of  negation.  They  are  anti^ 
scientific  ;  for  Science  consists  in. bringing  all  under  the  oonoeption  'of 
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itially  Dngatire,  aod  eonslsts  in  excluding  Being 
team  the  phvBieal,  or  time.  This  is  its  trut^  :  it  shows  the  phenomenon 
not  to  be.  The  converse  is  the  discovery  of  that  which  is;  yet  this  ti 
truly  embraced  in  Science.  The  showing  the  phenomenon  not  to  he, 
necessarily  results  in,  and  is  a  neceasary  means  of,  oar  learning  what  is. 
See  in  astronomy — the  denial  of  the  phenomenon  first.  This  is  Scienoe 
as  physical. 

This  comes  in  well  with  the  idea  of  space  as  negation,  and  of  Degation 
as  the  fact,  and  '  determining '  the  physical :  e.  g.  -writers  say  their 
'  epace '  is  limited. 

Time  is  used  in  the  same  way.  Time  aa  duration  answers  Tery  ex- 
actly to  space :  there  is  the  same  idea  of  negation — i.  e.  scope,  room. 
Space  means  the  absence  or  "not'  of  an  opposite  or  other,  which  gives  rotfiB 
for  theirs.  It  ia  '  not  other '  so  that  this  can  be.  It  is  a  not,  determining, 
under  the  conditions,  the  being  of  that  which  is  in  consequence.  Tha 
■want  of  space  '  means  that  the  absence  of  other  '  material ' — writing, 
e.  g. — is  not ;  i.  e.  that  there  is  other. 

So  very  prettily  appears  the  relation  of  the  physical  to  the  negation. 
There  is  space,  i.  e.  absence,  and  therefore  the  physical  is ;  when  there 
te  no  space  there  is  no  material ;  and  '  no-space '  means  Being  ; — when 
no  absence  of  Being  then  no  material.  As  I  have  Aaid,  tha  material  ia 
in  its  origin  the  same  as  in  its  subsequent  manifestationB  ;  aa  every  par- 
ticular material  chunge  or  '  fact '  19  by  e  negation  (or  '  space ')  eo  ia  it 
in  the  first,  and  as  whole,  by  a.  negation.  Observe  how  the  being  by  a 
not,  in  relation  to  the  material,  means  a  being  by  space,  or  room.  Spaca 
or  negation  is  the  source  and  origin  of  the  material. 

This  is  cnrtous  again :  that  with  reference  to  this  material  world  men 
do  give  np  the  eiistenco  of  the  jjienomenon,  or  that  which  appears  ; 
which  they  '  perceive,'  and  their  instincts  lead  them  to  affirm  as  existing 
external  to  them ;  and  accept  that  which  is  a  mere  matter  of  argument 
and  inference— what  no  man  ever  saw  or  can  see,  felt  or  can  feel.  Light, 
for  instance ;  we  perceive  luminousnesB  ;  always  we  first  think  ikal  tOL- 
ista — light,  as  we  perceive  it,  without  us.  This  is  our  peroeption,  onr 
instinct,  our  necessary  belief.  Yet  we  give  that  up  wholly,  and  coneent 
to  believe  Chat  that  which  exists  externally  is  not  light  (as  we  perceive 
it}  but  motion  merely ;  a  thing  that  has  no  likeness  whatever  to  light, 
DOT  any  conceivable  adaptation  to  cause  us  to  perceive  it.  We  see  ^at 
in  Science  :  in  accepting  motion  as  the  fact  of  the  external  instead  of 
what  wa  perceive  (light  and  sound,  &c.),  a  greater  step  is  taken,  a  truer 
abandonment  of  instinct,  more  violence  done  to  natural  feelings  and 
BDf^xiBitions,  than  in  the  doctrine  of  the  epirituul.  This  must  be  easy 
indeed  when  it  is  once  put  in  a  right  light. 

Men  believe  the  world  is  all  mere  darkness  without  them,  althoogb 
they  ate  light  and  perceive  by  means  of  it.  Why  not  belivre 
that  it  is  Bpiritnal,  actual,  without  them  ?  What  is  in  tkem  thai 
should  turn  motion  into  light  7  Can  we  see  that  as  we  can  what  ia 
in  them  that  turns  the  actual  into  negation — that  th«re  is  a  want,  an 
ignorance,  an  illusion,  in  them  T 


60  observe,  by  mere  argument  people  bav«  gj 
that  which  they  perceive,  and  accepted  a  moti 
adapted.  Now  by  argument  surely  they  may  gi 
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it  ap).  Mj  argument  is  against  that  which  is  onlj  based  on  argument. 
I  want  to  affirm  that  it  is  HgM  that  we  perceive  ;  re-affirm  the  instinct 
^ua  suppressed. 

Now  cannot  we  trace  this  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  clear?  How 
comes  this  doctrine  of  no  light,  but  motion  ?  on  what  is  it  based  ?  why 
must  it  be,  and  how  is  it  necessary  for  revealing  the  fact  ?  If  we  will 
assume  the  phenomenon,  i.  e.  that  the  world  is  material,  then  we  must 
do  this  violence :  we  must  say  there  is  no  li^t  without  us,  &c.  It  is 
from  our  ignprance.  We  can  affirm  light  if  we  will  place  the  negation 
in  ourselves. 

Surely  we.  get  this  idea  of  motion  instead  of  light  and  sound,  from 
our  starting  with  the  idea  of  motion,  i.  e.  of  space.  But  this  is  sub- 
jective:  we  are  conscious  of  moving  or  peroeiving  motion.  Is  there  any 
firmer  foundation  for  our  asserting  motion  rather  than  light  (as  aparfi 
from  us)  ?  True,  we  perceive  motion  as  External  to  us,  but  then  we  per- 
ceive light  external  to  us.  If  the  light  be  something  quite  different 
from  what  we  perceive,  and  only  such  as  we  perceive  on  account  of  us, 
why  not  motion  also  1 

We  move ;  but  also  light  may  be  subjective ;  as  in  the  flash  caused 

by  a  blow  on  the  eye. 
Cleai'ly  we  eannot  postulate  motion  as  against  light :  we  are  as'  much 
idthout  authority  in  assuming  motion  to  be  as  in  assuming  light  tq  be. 
It  has  no  other  basi&:  only  our  perception — our  instinct. 

It  atl  eomes  •&oto  our  assuming  space.     It  is  this  I  must  work  at : 

that  spaee  and  time  are  from  us;  i.  e.  if  no  creation,  no  space.     The 

world  certainly  derives  its  character  from  us. 

nittk  of  an  infant  tossed  up,  before  it  knows  how  to  regard  the 
world  as  external.    There  are,  Ist,  silbjective  sensations ;  2{nd,  objective 
motions  per^eifved — he  thinks  the  room  mores ;  tiien,  3rd,  8ubjectiv<» 
motions.     What  has  taken  place  through  that  illusion  of  an  objective 
motion  is,  that  ke  iias  come  to  recognize  the  subjective  in  him  to  be 
motion ;  «nd  ■tfhat  tiiere  is  a  cause  of  kia  sensations  which  is  not  in  mo- 
tion.   The  progress  here  is  very  manifest :  yet  the  last  corresponds  to 
the  first  in  the  character  of  flubjectiveness — re-asserted  in  fuller^  higher 
form. 

Does  not  this  afford  an  excellent  type  of  man's  progress  in  knowledge 
altoffetlier ;  especially  with  reference  to  this  external  world  ? — (1)  sub- 
jective Being ;  (2)  objective  negation ;  (3)  subjective  negation :  ob- 
jective Being  whicn  has  that  character  from  ourselves.  So  Adam  an- 
swers to  1^  infant,  wi^  his  growing  kno^edge.  This  is  connected 
with  his  self-action,  as  onr  conception  of  the  external  is — the  state  in 
whieh  the  world  is  material,  or  inert,  to  us.  Then  we  perceive  the  neg-. 
ation  in  oe :  this  negation  neeessuil^  existing  to  the  creature,  which 
itself  is  only  by  the  negation. 

This  being  of  ours — suck  individual  men,  and  this  wo^ld  such  as  it 
is— ^U  this  ii  the  phenomenon:  this  'conscious  I'  is  phenomenon. 
Wlunt  has  to  be  said  is  this :  either  the  fact  is  euoh,  or  man's  relation  to 
tbe  naiverse  that  te  is  sneh  that  this  individual  oonscfousness,  and  this 
pereeption  in  time  fund  spaoe,  must  be  the  jg^dnomenon.  Now  how  and 
what  is  liiat  finot?  how  is  this  phenomenon  necessary  ? 

We  have  to  see  how  onr  doctrine  of  the  world  denies  to  it  light  mid 
mnsioi  &o.— how  it  degrades  it.    Nothing  can  go  against  instinct ;  Mid 
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this  is  the  BuppresBton  of  inatinct.     I  eeek  to  re-alHrm  it;  even  as  t)i« 

Copernicna  antronorny  does.     And  this  remark  of  'a  is  good :  thnt, 

in  respect  to  natronomy,  people  were  so  long  in  finding  out  the  sabject- 
ive  motion  because  the  other  idea  occupied  the  ground  ;  before  the  ob- 
serrationn  were  made  that  so  prove  the  earth's  motion.  The  complicated 
epicycle- as tronom J  would  never  have  been  made  if  the  idea  of  the 
earth's  being  at  rest  and  the  bod  raoTing  had  not  been  so  established  and 
taken  for  granted,    tjo  with  reference  to  the  phenomenon.    The  doctrine 
of  the  world  as  inert,  or  negative,  is  in  possession  of  tbe  ground ;  is 
altogethpr  assumed  as  fixed.     These  later  observations,  which  establish 
the  aclualily  of  it,  would  never  have  been  so  violently  made  to  agree 
with  the  notion  of  it  as  material,  never  would  such  intricate  ( 'epicycle') 
theories  have  been  invented,  but  that  that  doctrine  was  so  taken  for 
granted — that  man  was  the  fact,  or  actual,  and  the  universe  inert.   [Aa 
man  at  rest  and  the  universe  moving.] 

See  those  Boientifio  theories  of  motion,    ftc,  which  bo  demonstrftto 

the  actuality. 
We  might  argue  thus :  if  the  fact  be  anknown,  then  it  may  be  apirittial, 
eternal.  Let  us  argue  the  case  and  see  :  is  there  proof  whether  it  be  or 
not  ? — and  of  course  it  is  proved.  It  is  the  fact ;  that  which  i> ;  there- 
fore necessarily  not  in  time — that  is,  eternal :  necessarily  therefore  net 
inactive,  but  active ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  Being — i.  e.  not  inert,  not  matter. 

We  have  assumed  that  we  know  about  this  world  ;  we  set  it  dowa  aa 
material  because  it  appears  bo  ;  and  now  we  have  to  attribute  mental 
changes,  consciousness  and  all  its  processes,  to  material  causea^-condi- 
tions  of  the  brain,  &c. ;  all  aorta  of  theories. 

Just  as  in  astronomy;  having  assumed  that  they  knew  about  ths 

motions,  men  had  to  construct  all  sorts  of  epicycles. 
And  this  will  cure  us,  as  the  epicycles  did ;  it  will  render  it  it  irapoa- 
sible  for  us  any  longer  to  hold  on  to  our  assumption,  and  so  will  reveal 
the  fact.  It  is  very  clear  that  if  we  had  not  assumed  this,  aad  put  it 
down  as  quite  certain  that  the  world  is  material,  and  all  in  it  therefora 
motion,  we  should  never  have  made  such  theories  about  the  dependenoa 
of  mental  states  upon  it,  &c.  These  are  forced  on  us  by  our  assump- 
tion.    Plainly  it  is  a  nutrition  ;  do  we  not  /eel  the  tension  ? 

With  regard  to  this  instinctive  inference,  or  belief,  or  intuition,  which 
we  call  perception,  we  must  make  an  induction  of  such  cases.  Thia  of 
light  (as  external)  is  one ;  astronomy  is  another,  &c. 

This  affair  of  the  universe — of  matter — is  only  larger,  and  incluaivs 
of  ourselves.  Do  we  not  see  that  peroeplion  means  '  what  appears '  t 
The  reason  these  things  are  thought  unknowable  is  that  they  appear  be« 
yond  the  reach  of  inductive  investigation  i  but  they  are  not  truly  so. 
This  is  only  an  error,  like  many  errors  before ;  it  has  ever  been  sap- 
posed  in  reference  to  those  things  to  which  a  priori  treatment  or  a*, 
sumption  has  been  applied. 

Tbe  '  whole  '  may  be  known  ;  it  is  capable  of  being  induotivelf 
investigated  by  observation  of  things  at  baud.  We  see  it  in  ■»• 
tronomy ;  in  wbioh  a  condition  involving  ourselves  is  discovered  b]r 
the  analogy  of  that  which  is  around  us.  So  gravitation  and  weight,  «c 
apparent  motion  of  other  things  when  we  are  being  moved — that  whieh 
eoncorOB  the  race — are  discovered  through  the  things  which  concern  the 
indiTiduiJ. 
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Walking  at  Wimbledon,  the  color  of  the  earth  struck  me  as  never  be- 
fore :  that  it  is  truly  colored  green,  dbc,  as  if  painted.  What  a  differ- 
6Dce  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  color!  Think,  too,  how  good  it  is  of 
Science  that  it  represents  the  existence  of  color  by  a  not :  the  green,  e.  g., 
is  absent  red.     What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? 

Also  it  struck  me :  how  much  greater  is  Nature  than  words. — ^What  a 
thing  it  is  to  gaze  out  into  the  world — ^what  a  conception  one  gets  (or 
feeling)  that  never  could  be  attained  otherwise :  it  gives  us  the  feeling  of 
the  Being  of  substance.  It  may  be  wrong  in  form,  but  still  we  have  got 
it :  that  feeling,  more  than  a  conception,  of  Being — of  existence,  of  act- 
uality ;  it  is  there  in  our  hearts  for  ever,  and  never  leaves  us.  Words 
could  never  give  it.  It  is  the  basis  on  which  all  rests,  all  possibility  of 
rising  to  truer  feeling  of  Being.     God  is  known  by  Nature. 

Now  that  the  Being  is  not  as  we  think  it — that  we  put  that  for  the 
Being  which  is  not — all  this  is  simple.     By  this  conversing  with  Na- 
ture we  get  the  feeling  of  Being  into  our  hearts ;  not  into  our  heads. 
We  perceive  a  thing  in  space  by  virtue  of  a  fact  which  is  not  in  space. 
We  perceive  things  moving  that  are  not  moving : — ^but  then  toe  are 
movug.     But  with  regard  to  the  *  space,'  is  it  not  as  if  we  affirmed  there 
were  no  being  in  space  at  all  ?    And  for  this  is  there  not  sanction  in 
Science  ? — e.  g,,  where  is  the  ^  luminousness '  we  perceive :  is  it  nut  sim- 
ply a  mode  of  our  perception  ?    But  I  prefer  not  to  take  this  position. 
I  saj  we  are  in  space  (as  we  are  inert) ;  i.  e.  we  are  somewhere,  and 
must  be ;  it  is  a  condition  of  the  ^  I.'    But  then,  with  regard  to  this  *  I ' 
that  is  in  space :  it  is  not  that  there  is  true  Being  in  space ;  to  be  in 
space  is  to  be  negation.     So  this  '  I '  is  negation,  is  the  negation  (the  self 
that  has  to  be  destroyed).    Of  course  this  *  I,'  that  is  not-God,  is  not- 
Being  ;  this  is  the  axiom  to  which  we  are  led.    We  are  made  to  feel  the 
infinitude  of  Gk>d,  and  that  we  are  not-God ;  and  that  our  true  end, 
destiny  and  life  can  only  be  to  be  one  with  God.    Pantheism  becomes, 
not  our  terror,  but  our  friend. 

We,  being  not-Gody  are  negation  (the  creature) ;  we  are  in  space  and 
time,  and  inert  The  negation  must  be  so ;  these  are  the  properties  of 
it,  i.  e.  of  fomu.  We  are  forms ;  for  forms  are  negations— i.  e.  are  not- 
being.  Necessarily  these  are  one ;  for  negatidki  most  be  relative :  it 
must  be  negation  in  a  certain  form,  and  a  form  of  course  implies  neg- 
ation of  the  fBLOt  or  Being.    So  this  humanity  is  the  ybrm  of  man. 

I  perceive  a  defect  in  my  presentation  of  the  fact  ot  Nature.    Thus : 
do  I  not  seok  to  assert  the  existence  of  a  true,  actnid  world ;  and  yet 
(in  Ethics)  I  have  said  the  fact  is  the  redemption  of  man — ^the  cause  of 
all  man's  experience  is  *  God  making  him  alive  ? '    These  two  have  to 
be  seen  as  one :  e.  g.,  this  latter  is  Gk>d's  act :  true ;  but  long  ago  I  have 
seen. that  God's  act  cannot  be  separated  from  Being.    I  said,  *  spiritual 
Being  (creature)  ia  God's  act.'     Is  it  not  that  God*s  redeeming  act  ia 
the  Being  (and  relation  to  us)  of  the  true  (spiritual)  world?    ]EU>w 
doM  this  world  represent  it  ? — ^what  is  the  '  real '  earth  and  sun  and 
stars  ?    How  can  we  see  as  one  the  action  on  us— the  giving  life  to  tw 
bj  God  (as  redeeming)— and  the  true  actual  world  ?    Is  it  not  the  doo- 
tnne  of  the  Elohim  f— this,  that  we  look  on  as  our  being  part  of,  and 
Mting,  the  material  world,  is  truly  Being  giving  their  life  to  be  ours  ? 

Our  Science  deals  with  the  relations  of  the  phenomena  between  them- 
srives ;  or  the  internal  relations  of  the  phenomenon,  as  it  were ;  and  to 
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display  to  OS  its  extent  and  details.     But  its  end  and  use  is  to  show  us 
what  the  phenomenon  is,  or  why  we  perceive  it ;  and  when  thia  i»  done 
it  ceases,  as  such — it  is  swallowed  up  in  a  new  and  higher  Science.  For 
when  we  know  what  the  phenomenon  is,  then  of  course  these  relations 
become  not  only  of  secondary  interest,  but  in  a  sense  self-evident  and 
of  course.     Their  value,  and  the  idea  of  them,  are  wholly  different. 
The  Ptolemaic  astronomy  illustrates  thia.     It  dealt  with  the  det&ds 
and  mutual  relaliooa  of  the  stellar  motions ;  but  when  by  its  means 
the  fact,  or  why  we  perceived  them,  had  beea  made  known,  then  of 
course  it  ceased,  as  such  ;  its  work  was  done.     So  is  the  work  of  Sci- 
ence :  the  necessity  of  it  is  tjiat  of  the  Ptolemaic  before  the  Coper- 
nican  astronomy.     Any  one  who  can  see  this  life  of  astronomy  msf 
see  our  own  Science  clearly.     Yet  only  became  its  work  too  is  doae : 
— how  strange  it  is  these  things  too  cannot  be  anticipated.     And  yet 
in  part  they  ara :  see  Newton  and  Dr.  Young — this  belief  in  a  sim- 
plicity and  unity  to  be  attained  is  prophetic  of  it.     But  this  is  inter- 
esting too :  this  simplicity  and  unity  are  to  cooic,  truly,  but  only  in 
Science  rising  to  a  higher  level.     This  is  in  the  interpretation ;  in 
the  fact,  not  in  the  phenomenon :  as  the  simplicity  and  unity  which 
come  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  are  quite  different 
ftom  a  mere  reducing  the  phenomenon  to  unity. 
Clearly,  the  question  of  all  philosophy,  the  question  man  asks  and 
must  »ak — whieh  all  men  meau,  except  a  few  who  have  schooled  them- 
aclres  and  adopted  the  worst  of  all  philosophies,  and  most  self-eon- 
deroned  -,  that  which  eays,  a  priori,  that  the  question  can  ntver  be  «ii- 
ffwered— b  thii :    What  is  the  phenomenon  ?  this  world  in  which  w« 
find  oarseWes ;  what  is  it  t     Now  Science  exists  for  the  solution  of  this 
question  :  not  direotly  indeed  (positivism  is  right  here),  but  indire«tlr. 
She  does  not  say,  and  has  no  right  to  say,  '  what  is  this  ?  ' — «he  d«al> 
only  with  relations.     But  in  tracing  and  exhibiting  these  lelattona  (h* 
does  her  work  ;  subordinate,  it  is  true,  but  most  necessary  and  dignified 
and  glonpus.     She  shows  us  what  it  is  in  itself,  what  its  relations,  Ita 
details  1  that  so  we  may  reasonably  attempt  the  solution  of  what  it  u. 
Hctaphyaica  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  her. 

And  now  wo  may  see  the  history  of  it  all.  Uan  always  lirst  seeks  to 
explain  everything  a  priori  ;  th^i  he  eKamines  it,  and  bo  learns.  Now 
Science  is  just  this  intermediate  period  of  evaininfng  ;  and  in  this  ara 
olearly  seen  its  nature  and  end.  We  examine  to  know  what  a  thing  is : 
not  to  accumulate  a  few  details  about  it,  to  perceive  certain  relatioM 
in  it,  but  to  interpret  them,  and  say  what  they  mean.  Thia  is  what 
the  world  is  given  to  us  for,  as  '  knowing '  creatures.  Science  Eatub  hs 
interpreted.     In  the  least  thing  it  is  all  seen. 

Here  another  idea  auggesta  itself  aboDt  uwrd) :  e.g.,  I  say  '  knowing ' 
truly  belongs  solely  to  the  apiiitual.  But  then  it  is  neeeesarily  apptie4 
to  the  phenomenal :  it  has  both  applications,  as  all  other  woriU  have 
and  must  have  ;  but  no  confusion  need  arise  hence  if  we  ramembez  tbkt 
alt  but  the  '  actual '  is  image  only,  and  has  not  true  Being;  and  so  ae9 
bow  the  words  to  applied  have  a  meaning  only  rapreavntativa  ai^ 
unreal. 

Aa  any  oao  might  know  that  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  must  lw«* 
bsMi  made  by  a  Being  who  lived  on  a  planet,  so  any  Being  might  icnew 
a  made  by  a  oreatwia  Ihet  waa  ia«r(.      It  migU  b> 
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known  at  once  that  to  such  a  creature  the  fact  must  appear  just  so,  and 
necfssitate  such  hypotheses.  And,  by  the  bye :  is  it  not  to  see  very 
little  in  Science  to  think  it  is  final;  not  destined  to  develope,  and  ex- 
isting for  something  altogether  higher  ?  Do  we  not  see  more  in  the 
Ptolemaic  astronomy  than  those  who  believed  it  ?  Our  Science  is  much 
more  than  we  think :  it  has  a  use  and  purpose,  a  necessity  and  a  life, 
which  we  do  not  recognize. 

This  doctrine  of  a  real  matter  becomes  quite  an  evanescent  quantity. 
One  cannot  find  any  one  who  maintains  it :  all  assume  it,  but  no  one 
affirms  it,  or  will  take  the  responsibility  of  it. 

The  utmost  is  that  there  is  something  unknown ;  though  some  affirm 

(see  Whewell)  that  things  are  perceived  in  time  and  space  because 

they  exist  in  time  and  space : — I  say,  because  we  are  so. 
Oersted's  doctrine,  that  matter  is  *  an  expression  of  activity,'  is  virtually 
the  same  with  that  which  regards  it  as  *  centre  of  force,'  &c.  So  the 
solution  of  the  matter  rests  on  this  question  of  what  is  *  Force ' ;  it  de- 
pends on  this  inertia.  Trace  out  force,  and  matter  is  done.  This  is  the 
same  as  I  have  seen,  that  the  idea  of  matter,  i.  e.  substance  or  solid,  de- 
pends upon  our  exertion.. 

The  object  of  Science  is  clearly  to  make  that  primary  existence,  which 
we  necessarily  must  suppose,  and  which  we  refer  to  God — one.  Science, 
in  so  far  as  it  does  not  do  this,  manifestly  denies  itself;  is  not  Science. 
If  more  than  one,  why  not  all  these  things  ? — which  is  the  unscientific 
starting-point.  Now  when  this  unity  of  the  original— or  the  thing 
that  is  directly  referred  to  God — is  recognized,  instantly  the  character 
of  all  is  altered :  that  *  one '  which  God  does,  necessarily  is  all.  It  is 
the  fact;  it  is  no  more  in  time.  God  does  not  do  things  which  are 
not  the  doing  of  the  whole.  Wo  have  at  once,  in  this  unity  of  what  is 
referred  to  God,  eternal  creation :  that  one  is  the  fact  of  which  all  things 
are  forms.  It  is  Actualism.  Now  one  sees  this  is  the  destinv,  mean- 
ing, life  of  Science : — first,  an  ignorant  instinct,  then  suppression,  then 
more  perfect  assertion.  It  seems  to  be  doing  the  opposite  to  that  which 
it  is  really  doing. 

Since  the  perception  is  according  to  the  '  self,'  or  the  conditions  of  the 
percipxent^  Clearly  the  problem  is — ^from  the  perception  to  learn  the 
'  self';  the  state  of  the  self,  or  the  '  conditions.' 

I  see  that  the  great  fact  to  make  clear  is,  that  when  our  premisses  of 
reasoning,  legitimately  exercised,  bring  us  to  impossible  conclusions — 
wrong,  inconsistent,  inadmissible  by  our  nature  in  any  way — then  our 
premisses^  our  assumptions,  have  to  be  altered.     It  is  curious  how  this 
is  practically  ignored ;  how  we  do  Just  the  reverse ;  and  yet  how  all 
proof  virtually  reposes  upon  it.     It  is  the  entire  cogency  of  the  reduo- 
tio  ad  absurdum  (and  is  not  all  proof  capable  of  being  presented  in  this 
fbrm  ?)     We  may  even  go  farther,  and  say  that  our  assumptions  need 
to  be  altered  whensoever  wa  find  that  by  a  certain  way  of  thinking  we 
are  landed  in  mystery  and  darkness,  and  that  we  ^  cannot  under- 
stand,* &c. 

And  indeed  it  is  very  simple ;  it  is  the  mere  corollary  from  our  ig- 
norance ;  for  it  must  be  our  ignorance  that  causes  the  obscurity  or  in- 
consistency of  the  conclusions :  but  then  our  ignorance  must  vitiate  our 
assumption.  It  is  strange  indeed,  the  difficulty  there  is  in  taking  thia 
Itttle  step,  except  that  it  is  necessary,  and  involved  in  the  very  uust  of 
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the  (mental)  life.  Yet  it  ii  strange  it  boa  not  been  seen  before ; 
only  takiuji;  the  negation  into  onrsclTea.  It  is  only  reflecting  tbatt 
reason  of  tbtngs  appearing  to  us  as  they  do  may  be  from  some  condition 
of  ourselves,  and  not  that  tbey  are  so.  It  is  but  applying  to  thooght 
the  principles  on  which  we  act  in  daily  life.  Wheresoever  we  act  on 
our  imprCBsiooB  of  things  and  find  that  we  foil  and  get  wrong,  we  al- 
ways conclude  that  our  impressions  hare  deceived  us,  and  try  to  correct 
them.  What  should  we  think  of  u  man  who  acted  in  respect  to  them 
as  we  do  in  respect  to  philosophy;  who  fuiling  in  his  attempts,  should 
suy.  'ab,  that  is  beyond  our  faculties,'  and  should  not  seek  to  correct 
his  ideas? — who  should  assume  as  quite  certain  that  his  impressions 
were  correct,  and  sit  down  content ! 

The  application  of  this  to  the  question  of  matter  is  simple. — If  th» 
things  be  according  bi  our  perception  or  natural  conception  of  them,  we 
are  landed  either  in  contradictions  and  absurdities,  or  at  least  in  dark- 
ness, mystery  and  failure :  therefore  they  are  not  as  they  appear.  Wb 
perceive  them  so,  not  because  they  are  so,  but  because  of  some  condition 
of  ourselves  (now  what  is  that  ?)  Our  ignorance  causes  us  to  be  under 
illQsion  here  :  the  hypothesis  will  not  work.  This  is  indeed  the  ail- 
ment which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  rejection  of  opinions  on  moral 
grounds,  and  it  is  amply  justified.  If  it  were  only  scientifically  stated 
it  would  be  excellent. 

We  may  surely  say,  the  whole  cannot  be  as  we  perceive  (or  consider) 
the  parts ;  therefore  the  parts  cannot  truly  be  so  ;  for  that  which  cannot 
be  true  of  the  whole  cannot  be  true  of  the  parts — tbey  must  be  the 
same.  We  may  soy,  this  cannot  be  infinite,  therefore  it  cannot  be: — it 
cannot  be,  if  it  is  not  aU.  For  this  one  sees  how  Being  and  the  Infinite 
are  the  same :  Being  is  universal,  and  only  so. 

Making  Qod  to  be  in  time  is  making  Him  to  be  one  among  many 
things  (as  making  Him  do  some  physical  things  is  making  him  act  phy- 
sically).    It  is  making  Him  formal — a  phenomenon. 

remarks,  that  we  are  part  of  the  universe  ;  therefore  if  we  an 

inert,  so  is  the  universe  of  which  we  are  part.     Observe ;  the  earth  ii 
pan  of  the  sidereal  universe ;  but  not,  therefore,  if  it  bo  moving  then 
is  that  also  moving — i.  e.  not  as  seen.     Is  not  this  a.  parallel  ?     And 
yet  as  the  universe  is  truly  moving  as  well  as  the  earth,  by  a  motioa 
unperccived,  so  is  the  universe  also  inert  though  not  with  thiainertis; 
i.  e.  is  it  negation,  as  creature,  though  not  dead  as  man  is  ? 

What  a  gulf  and  mystery  there  is  in  connecting  motion  with  seiu- 
ation — consciousness,  i.  e,,  Or  emotion  1     If  there  be  this  at  the  laatt 
what  is  gained  by  uU  our  '  explanations '  ?  of  what  value  or  use  are 
they  ?     Why  might  we  not  as  well  have  the  mystery  at  first  as  at  last  f 
We  deceive  ourselves,  thinking  all  this  Science  ia  any  true  knowledge. 
What  is  the  use  of  eye  or  nerve  or  brain  ? — the  mere  mystery  is  not 
diminished  one  bit )  nay,  it  in  increased.     The  good  of  these  is  that 
they  make  Mifiel  a  mystery,  an  absurdity,  which  otherwise  we  ahoald 
never  have  felt.     In  truth,  this  doctrine  of  Science  about  the  connection 
of  brain  and  mind  is  exacUy  the  thing  to  deliver  us  from  the  asaump- 
tion  of  external  inertia,  and  'Being'  in  space.    It  comet  to  this:  if  w« 
we  will  insist  on  it  that  that  which  is  the  true  Being  of  the  world  ii 
in  space,  then  we  must  believe  all  this  thought  and  consciousness  to  bo 
(in  some  woy)  through  and  by  this  brain.      Whatever  can  be,  certainly 
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thiB  cannot ;  we  may  be  miBtuken  in  our  perceptions  and  aasamptions, 
bat  ihit  is  ridionloas.  This  is  the  very  argpiment — ^like  that  of  Coper- 
nicus :  '  if  you  believe  the  universe  to  be  moving,  then  you  must  admit 
such  conceptions.     But  there  is  this  way  of  escape  from  them.' 

It  is  very  interesting  again,  to  see  the  one-sidedness  of  Science ;  the 
coolness  with  which  it  speaks ;  recognizing  the  demand  of  the  intellect 
for  a  conception  or  theory  of  Nature  upon  the  basis  of  its  being  as  per- 
ceived, or  in  space.  It  constructs  its  doctrines,  fulfilling  that  demand, 
and  that  only.  It  utterly  ignores  a  demand  certainly  not  less  just  or 
powerful,  or  less  necessary — the  demand  alike  of  the  intellect  and  of 
the  whole  man — for  a  conception  of  things  (or  Nature)  that  shall  agree, 
or  be  reconcileable  with,  the  nature  and  character  of  their  effect  upon 
us,  with  our  experience  of  and  by  means  of  them.  I  say  a  more  power- 
ful demand  ;  for  though  it  is  ignored  for  a  time,  it  eventually  sets  aside 
the  other,  adapted  to  the  conception  of  Nature  as  in  space  or  inert. 

It  is  curious,  this  coolness  with  which  Science  gives  us  hypotheses 
which  manifestly  do  not  answer  the  demands  or  fulfil  the  necessities, 
the  logic  of  the  case ;  setting  them  down  as  certain  and  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, quietly  saying,  '  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  other  ques- 
tions ;  how  from  such  causes  there  can  be  such  results,  how  a  motion 
can  produce  a  sensation — I  do  not  concern  myself  with  that ' :  and  ex- 
pects us  to  be  satisfied  with  saying  '  all  that  is  a  mystery ;  it  is  beyond 
our  faculties.' 

•  In  brief,  the  very  necessities  of  our  nature  demand  that  that  which 
causes  our  experience  should  be  correspondent  to  it,  i.  e.  spiritual.  This 
is  a  demand  of  the  whole  man,  to  which  any  demand,  founded  on  per- 
ception merely,  for  its  being  in  space,  inert,  &c.,  must  absolutely  yield. 
A  reconcilement  must  be  found  in  showing  this  latter  to  be  phenomenal 
only,  and  not  fact. 

Poe  (Eureka)  uses  negative  terms  so  remarkably :  p.  93,  e.  g.,  '  a  hy- 
brid datum  of  ancient  imagination  intertangled  with  modem  tnaoumen.' 
A  true  organization  to  Nature  teaches  us  to  use  negative  conceptions. 
How  very  simple  is  our  introducing  our  negation  into  Nature ;  it  is 
merely  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  fact  (speaking  now  of  '  conscious- 
ness' or  thought) :  it  is  to  leave  out,  to  'introduce  a  not*    It  is  just 
this :  put  us  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  let  us  not  perceive  the  fact  of  it, 
and  we  are  in  a  physical  world :  the  physical  differing  only  from  the 
spiritual  by  a  negation,  a  defect  of  Being.     So  that  in  point  of  fact  to 
say  all  this  it  is  only  necessak^  to  have  the  one  expression  of  man's 
death ;  that  contains,  m,  all. 

Do  not  I  see  why  we  have  such  senses  or  sensations  ?  viz.  thu«[  sim- 
ply: there  is  true  spiritual  (or  actual)  light,  music,  &c.,  affecting  us; 
such  true  things,  or  substance  handled  and  felt.  Then  we,  introducing 
inertia,  and  perceiving  as  in  space,  necessarily  must  have  as  hypotheses 
such  senses,  such  bodily  constructions  and  organs,  eyes,  ears,  hands,  &c.| 
because  there  is  true  sound  and  light  with  which  we  are  in  relation. 
Man  has  such  true  senses,  is  such  part  of  the  true  universe ;  therefore 
we,  perceiving  as  in  space,  must  perceive  so. 

Thus  is  there  a  true  brain  7    What  is  this  <  spiritual  body '  which  t« 
(not '  will  be ')?    Think  of  Adam  eating  fruit  before  there  was  the 
physical.     So  Boebmen :  '  I  speak  of  real  true  trees ;  not  such  material 
ones  as  those ' ;  i.  e.  not  inert    As  we  might  say :  *  I  speak  of  real  true 
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BUDS  and  ptara,  not  such  revolving  orbs  ss  these  you  see.'  Before  a  tme 
ostroQomy,  how  unintelligible  would  have  Hocnded  accounts  of  the  tme 
aua  and  stars;  how  imyiossible  men  would  have  found  it  to  ideatify 
them  with  what  they  eqw  snd  called  sun  and  atare.  la  it  not  so  with 
regard  to  the  world "?  Wo  cannot  identify  what  we  call  earth  and  trees 
and  bodies  with  the  true  actual  spiritual  facts  that  are,  but  that  is  only 
that  we  do  not  know ;  we  have  not  yet  perfected  our  Science ;  it  has 
not  taught  ub  what  these  are  thot  constitute  such  phenomena  to  ub. 

Here  ia  a  curious  point  in  connection  with  Maurice's  way  of  present- 
ing  thiogs.      He  represents  the  philosophers  aa  grappling  with  that 
problem  of  evil,  and  gradually  brought  to  see  that  it  ia  in  the  self-     " 
I  euy  men  deal  with  that  inertia,  and  at  last  are  compelled  to  see  : 
the  self. 

Clearly,  to  affirm  a  vacuum  is  t<i  affirm  the  eatistence  of  negatioBi 
That  nothing  '  is  ' — this  is  the  point  of  it.     This  ia  just  what  we  are 
doing  :  ve  are  affirming  the  existence  of  negation.    This  is  the  doctrine 
of  real  matter ;  or  of  the  world  as  material. 

Surely  the  self  or  conscious  /  is  a  condition  or  form  of  negation ;  just 

BO  in  a  false  opinion.     From  negation  comes  '  forms  of  negation.' 
Or  is  a  vacuum  extengion?  hut  extension  is  a  property  of  matter.    Dooa 
a  vauuum  occupy  apace  ? — how  is  it  that  a  thing  occupies  space  but  does 
not  '  occupy  a  vacuum  '?  how  are  the  terms  not  interchangeable  ?     Is  it 
not  that  the  thing  destroys  the  vacuum  by  taking  its  place  ?     So,  aa 
things  are  conditions  of  space,  surely  a  vacuum  is  the  absence  of  »]l 
conditioua  of  space  :  but  then  bow  can  that  which  is  be  in  no  condition  ? 
To  be  in  no  condition  is  surely  rwt  tu  he.     Surely  apace  is  an  ■  idea.' 
The  only  thing  that  comes  out  of  all  this  is,  that  evidently  we  are  re- 
garding the  affair  in  a  wrong  way ;  thinking  space  to  exist  (apart  f^om 
us).     We  have  to  get  a  different  conception. 

With  regard  to  the  questiou  whether  we  can  ever  know  that  which 
truly  is,  especially  when  it  is  argued  in  the  negative — thia  ta  the  point. 
Can  we,  from  the  study  of  that  which  we  do  perceive,  learn  that  which 
we  do  not  and  cannot  perceive  ? 

i.  e.,  that  which  truly  is :  for  it  is  granted  that  that  which  truly  is 

cannot  be  directly  perceived — that  it  cannot  be  a  phenomenon. 
In  a  word,  can  we  exclude  the  subjective  elements  ?  Now  that  this  can 
bo  done  seems  clear :  astronomy  stands  close  at  hand  to  prove  it.  The 
felt  wrongness  of  the  false  is  the  means  by  which  it  is  done :  it  is  in 
tratb  merely  a  case  of  action  in  direction  of  least  resistance.  We  study 
whitt  we  perceive,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  for  the  end  and 
purpose  of  learning  to  know  what  we  do  not  perceive  ;  the  seen  for  the 
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Is  not  the  simple  fact  in  Natnie  this  :  that  force  produces  tecsica  f 
This  is  the  nature  of  force ;  wheresoever  one,  there  the  other ;  which 
is  ooly  the  fact  of  action  and  reaction.  So  from  tension  is  all  onr  idea 
of  foroe ;  we  speak  of  force  because  tension  is :  force  is  necessary  bs' 
cause  tension  must  bo ;  it  is  an  inference  from  it.  Would  it  not  be  well 
to  invert  our  view  here,  and  see,  not  the  tension  from  force,  but  the 
tension  (or  that  which  wo  think  of  now  as  tension)  as  the  fact.  Bud 
truce  from  it  the  conception  of  force  ?  Here  too  is  the  link  with  mere 
change  of  form  or  eternity  of  fact.     This  is  neceasary  in  time ;  i.  e.  in 
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form ;  and  it  ia  felt  as  force  (or  fact)  by  us  because  we  put  (and  feel) 
form  for  fact. 

Indeed,  is  not  the  thing  for  us  an  entire  inversion  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect :  not  only  seeking  force  from  tension,  but  so  in  every  case  ? 

I  have  noticed  before  how  we,  as  in  time,  put  things  in  an  inverted 

relation ;  that  the  effect  to  us  is  before  the  cause. 
The  first  to  consciousness  or  perception  is  last  in  fact :  so  we  put  the 
material  world  before  sensation,  as  cause  of  perception,  instead  of  as  it 
is,  coming  out  of  it.  This  is  just  as  we  think  force  produces  tension, 
instead  of  recognizing  that  we  get  the  conception  of  force  from  tension  ? 
Is  it  so  that  our  inference  of  cause  is  ever  thus — subjective  ?  We  at- 
tribute efficiency  to  it,  which  it  certainly  has  not.  Ever  cause  is  out  of 
effect — not  effect  from  cause  (like  the  generalization  of  gravitation, 
which  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  approach  of  bodies). 

This  is  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect;  ever  a  subjective  conception  or 
state,  which  is  from  the  effect,  is  put  by  us  as  causing  it.  This  is  put- 
ting phenomenon  for  fact :  the  effect  of  the  fact  through  us  for  the  cause 
of  our  state,  or  that  which  is  acting  on  us.  But  is  it  not  exactly  this  that 
makes  us  in  time — this  putting  phenomenon  for  fact  ? — So  we  have  in- 
sight into  force :  it  is  an  inference,  which  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  from 
tension ;  but  then  tension  is  merely  negation.  So  it  is  from  negation 
we  come  to  perceive  or  feel  force.  This  is  interesting,  when  we  trace 
the  connection  of  freewill  with  force. 

I  see  that  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  puts  the  cause  after ;  that  of 
physical  necessity  puts  it  before.  Now  neither  of  these  will  do— the 
fact  is  not  either  way ;  but  there  must  be  both,  and  the  strife  between 
them.  Do  I  see  the  polar  relation  ?  Are  these  images  of  that  two  that 
ever  arise  from  defect  ?  There  is  a  '  marriage '  wanted  here.  The  true 
idea  is  not  the  two  separate,  but  the  two  in  one.  The  union  of  the  cause 
before  and  the  cause  after — necessity  and  design — this  gives  the  fact,  so 
far. 

The  doctrine  of  physical  causation  must  have  that  of  final  causes  as 
its  complement,  nor  can  it  ever  suppress  that  save  by  embracing  it,  and 
merging  both  in  the  doctrine  of  rightness ;  '  making  of  twain  one  new 
man.'  This  is  the  progress  of  all  life ;  this  which  Paul  shews  as  the  at- 
titude of  Christianity  to  Judaism  and  Gentilism.  One  may  see  this — a 
true  polar-ism :  Judaism  the  ignorant  instinct,  male ;  Gentilism,  neces- 
sary by  its  imperfectness,  female ;  united  into  one  in  Christianity.  This 
is  how  Paul  applies  that  expression. 

I  thought,  as  I  looked  at  a  steamboat  turning  to  the  pier,  how  natur- 
ally we  suppose  all  this  is  something  which  exists  for  us,  ondi  which  we 
control  and  use ;  toe  doing  something.     Yet  how  simple  that  it  should 
be  something  in  which  we  are  being  done  something  with :  toe  carried 
and  used ;  a  whole  embracing  us  as  part ;  not  we  using. 

Men  insisting  so  that  consciousness  shall  not  be  illusion,  demand  for 
this  what  is  not  in  respect  to  the  physical ;  i.e.  in  respect  to  the  sci- 
entific. Here,  they  are  content  from  that  which  is  perceived  to  be  able 
to  learn  that  which  is.  Now  this  is  our  true  state  in  respect  to  con- 
sciousness or  perception  altogether.  It  is  indeed  self-evident.  Observe 
again,  as  to  the  '  authority '  of  consciousness ;  i.  e.  that  things  must  be 
as  we  perceive  them ;  how  its  nature  disproves  it.     This  instinctive  <s^\^- 


viction  o&DDot  be  true,  for  this  reason  :  that  it  is  a  conviction  of  the  ^H 
istence  of  tbat  which  is  perceived  as  it  is  perceived — which  is  impgB 
lible.  If  it  were  an  instinctive  conviction,  on  perception  of  a  oertain 
thing,  of  the  exiatenoe  of  something  else  which  caused  such  perception, 
then  it  might  be  trae  ;  but  as  it  is  it  is  a  conviction  of  the  external 
esiatence  of  that  which  has  the  subjective  element  in  it.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  true.  Clearly,  this  is  the  law  of  oar  pcrcwption :  it  ia  so 
in  every  case. 

Think  what  it  is  to  see  that  man  wonts  life — what  a  philosophy  it 
gives  ns.  Every  problem  presents  itself  to  be  loved  as  it  were,  to  render 
its  glad  service.  Each  one  says :  '  I  am  wanted  here ;  this  is  my  place, 
my  use  ;  I  give  completeness  to  this  portion,  in  me  is  the  solution  of 
this  difficulty.'  There  is  no  hostility  to  man  in  any  of  these  ;  only  to 
his  ignorance  ;  they  will  not  let  that  be  at  peace. 

So  of  evil:  there  if  in  it  no  hostility  to  man,  only  to  the  srlf, 

ation.     It  will  not  let  that  be  at  peace. 

Science  shows  ns  what  this  Nature  is,  that  we  in  our  ignorance  tafeo 
for  '  matter  and  motion.'  And  in  this  way :  it  shows  all  those  wonder- 
ful instances  of  design,  wisdom,  love,  &c.,  which  we  put  oui  of  Nature, 
to  be  in  it.  Our  conception  of  a  God  apart  from  the  fact  of  the  uni- 
verse is  from  the  negation  ;  from  not  seeing  the  fact  of  it.  [Just  ad  in 
theology  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  heaven 'and  hellj.  So  it  makes  the 
world  altogether  a  different  thing  to  us  ;  makes  it  somethiug  in  which 
those  can  be ;  i.  e.  by  the  Being  of  which  we  must  perceive  them. 

It  is  curious  how  each  sense  is  susceptible  only  of  its  own  impresa- 
sions  ;  not  only  the  eye,  &c,,  but  touch  also.  So  we,  having  certain 
conditions,  have  necessarily  such  perceptions :  it  is  bi/  ua  the  perceptions 
arc  such — that  is  certain.  So  all  that  is  wanted  for  the  perception  of 
the  world  is  a  consistency  of  our  conditions.  And,  bearing  on  this,  can 
we  see  how  we  must  have  such  Science ;  viz.  a  hypothesis  to  account 
for  these  consistent  conditions  ? — the  perception  of  our  own  body  and 
organs,  &c.,  being  of  course  as  necessarj'  as  the  rest. 

'L'he  one  problem  is  ever— to  show  tohi/  our  consoiousuesa. 

The  necessity  wo  are  under  of  recognizing  Being  and  negation  by  the 
intellect — or  in  that  which  is  to  the  intellect — i.  e.  of  denying  that 
which  intellect  afiirmH,  or  the  true  Being  of  that  which  can  be  though^ 
is  the  same  thing  as  the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  two  opposites  ;  the 
negation  as  well  as  the  '  being '  in  the  physical :  i.  e.  the  vibration  and 
espeoiully  the  tension ;  for  the  tension  answers  to  the  negation. 

In  the  physical  and  the  metaphysical  there  has  been  the  same  mis- 
take ;  men  have  taken  all  for  the  plus  and  have  not  regarded  a  niintu  i 

— a  plus  and  minus  simply  are  an  absence — a  not  'that'  at  sU. 
i.  e.  they  hove  taken  the  fact  to  be  that  which  they  suppose ;  they  have 
not  seen  that  it  is  not  so,  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  introducing  the 
negation  also.  Of  course  this  is  the  anticipation.  The  idea  entertained 
being  imperfect,  or  not  adequate,  it  is  necessary  to  deny  it ,  and  then 
affirmation  and  deuial  for  a  time  esist  together,  i.  e.  phenomenally, 
In  this  connection  think  how  largely  Science  consists  in  the  intTOi'~ "" 
tion  of  negative  conceptions. 

Man  with  a  self  in  him  is  imperfect,  as  it  were ;  has  a  negation 
iim  in  reference  to  his  true  Being.     Viewed  in  relation  to  true 
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hood,  a  negation  is  indicated  as  existing.  If  we  take  simply  the  case 
as  it  is,  with  no  reference  to  the  *  ought,'  the  perfection,  the  true  Being, 
then  there  is  this :  but  if  we  regard  the  perfect  Being,  then  im- 
perfection presentd  to  us  the  conception  of  a  negation  (a  *  positive  neg- 
ation ' ;  a  mintta  as  we  may  say).  Now  we  see  how  this  idea  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  negation  marks  the  rising  of  thought  to  the  perfection  of 
that  which  is  considered.  It  is  exactly  the  idea 'of  development,  of  the 
embryo.  Viewed  alone,  there  is  so  much  in  an  embryo ;  but  viewed 
aright,  with  reference  to  the  true  relations  and  Being  of  it,  there  is  a 
negation  in  it ;  it  is  by  a  not. 

Here  is  a  reconcilement :  we  can  get  right  now  to  this  idea  of  de- 
velopment.    This  human  course  is  the  development  of  man ;  I  do  not 
deny,  but  affirm  it ;  but  then  see  what  that  idea  of  development  is :  it 
involves  and  wholly  rests  upon  that  very  negation  of  which  I  speak. . 
We  see  this  first  in  reference  to  the  actual,  and  to  man  :  first  through 
this  we  understand  truly  the  material  (surely  it  is  ever  so)  ;  our  only 
key  to  the  material  is  the  human.    vThus  we  shall  see  germs,  imperfect 
forms,  &c. ;  i.  e.  in  truth  all  organic  life — the  idea  of  it.     But  this  is 
Time ;  this  is  the  *  not.'     So,  taking  this  view  of  development  of  germs, 
we  shall  see  the  world  anew. 

To  us,  as  selves,  things  are  evil ;  i.  e.  the  phenomena  are  evil ;  for 
that  which  is  to  the  self  is  phenomiiQon.  They  are  only  good  as  they 
truly  are  ;  and  to  us,  as  we  give  up  self  for  the  whole,  and  delight  in  that 
which  is  good  in  truth  and  fact,  or  as  truly  known,  independently  of 
the  feeling  to  the  self.  But  is  not  this  sacrificing  self  to  God  ?  How 
these  two  thoughts  unite — God  and  the  whole.  To  say  that  everything 
is  good  seen  in  relation  to  the  whole,  is  only  saying  that  God  is  good. 
[Here  again  is  the  true  side  of  pantheism]. 

N6w  observe :  this  feeling  things  good  in  spite  of  how  they  are  to 
the  self^  is  truly  knowing  them — that  is  all.     But  this  is  to  Be  (to  give 
up  self  to  the  whole,  &c.)  ;  well  called  to  know.     It  is  the  negation  of 
us — of  man — that  makes  the  feeling  of  evil.  And  as  this  feeling  of  evil 
prompts  all  our  'activity,'  our  self-action,  our  free  agency,  so  it  is  ne- 
cessarily the  means  of  our  Being ;  the  means,  and  the  only  means,  by 
which  we  (i.  e.  man)  are  made  to  Be.     By  this  *  self-action '  we  get  rid 
of  the  illusion — i.  e.  of  the  *  self '  that  makes  it.     See  here  again  a  one- 
ness.    Self  makes  ns  have  the  feeling  of  evil :  we  seek  to  get  rid  of 
this  felt  evil  result,  i.  e.  pursue  pleasure ;  but  it  will  not  do :  this  is 
ever  the  mistake  that  is  made.     What  we  must  do,  what  God  takes  care 
we  do,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  self,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  *  evil  to  us.' 
There  is  no  deliverance  from  evil  but  by  deliverance  from  self. 

See  the  Lord's  prayer :  is  it  not  evident  that  so  long  as  self  is,  tempt- 
ation must  be,  and  evil  ?  so  these  petitions  are  truly  petitions  to  be 
delivered  from  self.  Ever  it  is  so  ;  it  is  the  designation  of  things  by 
that  which  is  inseparable  from  them. 

It  is  beautiful  to  think :  this  is  all — God's  love  operating  to  make 
to  Be;  to  deliver  us  from  self:  and  it  must  be  such.     See  (1)  it  must 
be  evil  to  the  self;  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  necessary.     We  sae 
'.his  in  many  ways :  e.  g.,  the  true  good,  i.  e.  action  of  Love,  it  the  good 
of  the  whole ;  but  the  likings  of  the  self  are  necessarily  antagonistic  to 
ttiis ;  therefore  love  must  be  evil  to  the  self. 

How  striking  this  ik  about  the  self:  the  essential  oppositeness  of  vi 


U>  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  i.  e.  in  its  naturul  Hkicgx :  what  maki^^| 
it  feel  aa  good  or  evil.  .^^1 

Alao  it  is  'vise';  the  very  (and  only)  meaDB  by  which  self  can  be  ^^^| 
stroyed  and  man  freed ;  for  it  is  only  hy  evil  that  elf-action  is  P^^H 
duced — all  these  activities  of  man  for  good  and  evil,  which  togethei^^H 
lead  to  his  redemption,  deliverance  from  self,  are  thus  Broused.  Ali^^| 
this  experience,  oil  that  constitutes  human  life,  feeling,  work — all  is  for 
this  end :  to  free  man  from  the  eelf. 

Kot  less  the  evils,  nay  even  more  if  possible.  Indeed,  it  is  empha- 
ticully  by  tlieae  man  is  bo  delivered ;  by  these  he  flada  that  the  self  is 
the  evil,  and  will  not  do.  Indeed  in  tbia  how  strikingly  do  we  see  that 
what  we  feel  as  evil  is  the  true  good  of  the  world ;  that  which  truly 
does  the  work,  ettoinB  the  result,  viz,  destroys  self.  For  it  is  only 
this  evil  working  makes  man  feel  that  self  will  not  do  :  if  all  the  work- 
ing were  pleasant  to  him  he  would  never  came  to  see  or  feel  that  at  all. 
So  what  a  mistake  it  is  to  think  the  world  would  be  all  right  if  men's 
eelf- interests  never  lured  them  to  exoess,  and  produced  no  evils. 

So  what  a  delusion  it  is  to  think  of  separating  the  good  workings  of  aetf- 
interest  from  the  bad  workings.     Some  point  only  to  the  one  ;  others, 
exclusively  to  the  other ;  but  both  go  together :  there  could  not  be  either 
without  both.     Is  it  as  pleasure  (or  good)  is  only  from  and  by  evil  ? 

In  fact,  this  then  is  the  creation  or  development  of  man :  man  is  to 
be,  and  this  is  the  process — self,  or  negation,  in  the  human  (or  any  given) 
form,  and  then  neeessarily  the  feeling  of  evil  and  self-sacrifice. 

Is  it  thus  :  that  creation  is,  and  is  only,  that  which  we  call  growth  or 
development :  it  is  so  created  from  uot-being.  1  have  noted  this  be- 
fore: that  the  physical  presents  to  us  creation  from  uot'being — the 
image  of  redemption. 

Ever  the  advance  of  thought  is  the  giving  up  of  some  supposition— 
the  seeing  that  things  are  not  as  they  seem.  It  is  the  getting  rid  of 
urae  illasiou;  and  the  difficulty  is  always  to  give  up  the  per-uasion  of 
its  truth.  This  is  very  nntural;  it  must  be  so:  the  persuasion 
of  the  being  of  the  illusion  is  that  which  arises  from  the  ignorance,  so 
only  the  giving  up  that  can  be  the  removal  of  the  ignorance.  This  pro- 
gress of  thought  is  clear  enough,  Now  is  not  the  actual  like  it?  There 
is  an  imperfection,  an  actual  ignorance  :  from  that  therefore  an  illusiim 
or  persuasion  of  the  Being  of  something  that  is  not :  and  the  reraoval 
of  this  imperfection  must  be  in  the  giving  up  this  persuasion,  or  escape 
from  this  illusion.  Now  is  not  this  feeling  of  sfi/eiactly  this  illusion? 
not  the  negation,  but  the  perauasion  of  the  being  of  that  which  is  not, 
arising  through  the  negation. 

I  claim  that  in  the  moral  which  all  see  and  admit  in  the  intellectual 
— illusion;  feeling  things  not  us  they  are,  by  virtue  of  ignorance  or 
defect. 

The  '  self  then,  as  we  feel  it — i.  e.  the  feeling  of  self — answers  to 
illuBion ;  which  we  cling  to,  and  the  clinging  to  which  is  the  great  ob- 
slnclc  to  the  advance  of  knowledge  or  of  true  Being.  It  is  that  which 
is  '  perceived '  by  virtue  of  ignorance  (i.  e.  of  course  from  the  Being  of 
that  which  i>;  but  because  of  our  ignorance  it  is  such  perception).  And 
Me  how  therefore  it  may  be  perceived  and  yet  not  be ;  not  exist  at  tit 
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This  is  what  I  affirm  of  the  'self;  that  no  such  thing  exists  or  can 
exist :  it  is  perceived  by  <  actual '  imperfection,  like  the  motion  of  the 
heavens,  'matter,'  &c. 

It  is  good  to  make  the  evidence  for  'matter'  to  be  consciot^ness,  as  for 
'self;  the  two  are  correlative. 
It  is  wholly  a  fiction ;  but  there  is  a  necessity  for  our  perceiving  it,  and 
this  is  simple  :  it  is  God's  infinite  Being  and  man's  imperfection,  defect, 
ignorance — this  is  what  makes  us  perceivu  '  self;  but  it  has  no  existence. 
It  is  hypothesis,  substratum,  form. 

Is  it  so  of  all  that  is  in  Time :  th&t  it  cannot  exist  but  is  necessary 
to  be  perceived,  viz.  by  imperfection  ?  Observe  here,  we  avoid  that 
contradiction  of  affirming  existence  of  negation  :  as  impel fection  it  is 
best  seen  ;  i.  e.  it  is  relatively  :  taking  such  a  view — in  reference  to  the 
perfection  of  the  creature  in  question — there  is  negation.  It  is  thus 
s  rely  we  must  view  it.  And  so  the  illustration  presented  by  Nature 
in  growth,  development,  germs,  &c.,  is  embraced,  and  takes  its  place. 

Have  we  not  now  the  idea  of  this  physical  state  as  imperfect,  and  to 
pass  away  [which  means  there  is  a  negation  in  respect  to  man  in  it]  and 
that  the  true  state  is  an  immaterial  one,  and  to  come  hereafter  ? — It  is 
self  is  sacrificed  in  love,  not  the  man.  Being  is  of  course  eternal ;  that 
of  us  which  is  in  time  cannot  be  Being.  But  then,  is  it  '  form '? — can 
we  see  self  as  form?  [empty /orwi;  so  to  be  filled,  and  by  'limit'?] 

Man,  being  imperfect,  appears  to  involve  just  this  self;  i.  e.  a  neg* 
ation  in  respect  to  his  true  and  proper  Being.     [Now,  as  creature, 
must  not  the  negation  be  present,  of  course  ?]     But  the  death — is  not 
that  the  taking  the  negation  for  the  Being  of  him  ?  making  the  neg- 
ation a  self- — self-consciousness  ?  for  the  negation  is  not  a  self  until,  and 
except  in  so  far  as,  it  is  taken  for,  felt  as,  the  man's  Being.     Self  is 
not  the  negation  as  such,  but  it  is  the  illusion,  which  is  by  negation : 
negation,  not  taken  for  Being,  is  not  self.     I  like  this ;  it  frees  God*s 
world  from  evil.     There  is  no  self  but  by  an  illusion  [so  there  cannot 
truly  be  evil :  yet  we  feel  it— that  is,  it  is  illusion  altogether]  ;  and 
death  is  becoming  self-conscious  or  physical ;  i.  e.  is  feeling  the  negation 
as  the  Being,  or  being  placed  under  illusion  through  it ;  i.  e.,  of  course, 
by  love  (or  fact)  acting  on  us. 

So  there  being  man  of  course  there  is  devil — or  that  negation  by 
which  the  creature  is;  but  then  this  is  not  'self;  nor  man  under  the 
power  of  it,  except  by  his  transgression  and  dying      Is  it  thus :  as 
before  there  is  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  a  child,  there  is  the 
self,  but  it  is  not  yet  a  self  to  the  individual :  so  is  self  not  devil, 
but  our  feeling  ,of  self  illusion  by  devil  ? — and  this  takes  place  by 
more  knowledge ;  as  facts  make  an  ignorant  man  to  be  under  illusion, 
while  they  teach' an  informed  man  'directly.'    So  in  the  necessary 
learning  through  illusion  or  mistake,  we  see  man's  history. 
An  essential  step  in  the  progress  to  true  Being,  or  the  removal  of  im- 
perfection, is  to  make  affirmation  of  negation  as  existing.     In  as  it  is 
felt  as  existing ;  so  it  is  by  knowledge  the  Fall  is.     When  we  say  '  man 
was  imperfect/  and  can  trace  all  from  that,  how  simple  it  is :  we  are 
merely  saying  'man  was  in  time.'  This  is  the  idea:  development,  or  be- 
ooming,  involved  in  that  of  being  in  time. 

Curious  it  is  to  think  of  'self  as  Being:  then  is -all  go6d  in  sacri- 
ficoy  in  denial  of  Being.     Truly  this  is  to  make  a  curiotts  worlds  and 


to  itgmit  man  indMd.     What  a  mieerable  idea  that  lhi»  self,  I 

vthtnun. 
I  bave  Bail],  of  anticipation :  it  is  a  void,  a  cbaem,  '  empty ' , 
ia  &nn  (withoat  fact)  therefore,  waiting  to  be  filled :  jnst  the  idjea  of 
W/ 

Science  introdnceB  negations  into  Katore:  bat  negations  mast  by 
their  natnro  be  snbjcctire ;  i.  e.  they  moBt  belong  to  the  self;  it  ia 
their  raly  possible  seat  or  belonnng.    So  tht^  ia  necessarilj  the  coarse 
and  work  of  Science,  to  show  the  supposed  external  as  subjective  (i.  e. 
so  far  as  it  shows  negation). 

This  is,  besides,  axiomatic.    Negations  cannot  be  external ;  i.  e.  whea 

known  or  perceived  us  such  :  if  they  were,  they  could  not  affect  as. 

This  needs  qualifying,  however. 
But  at  the  same  time  Science  also  shows  U3  fact  or  Being  in  Nature — 
not  n«gatire — which  we  had  not  and  should  cot  otherwise  have  known : 
what  we  call  law,  nectfisity,  love,  Tightness.  &c.  Is  it  not  as  it  shows 
US  enr  own  diurnal  motion,  but  shows  ns  also  the  universe  in  motion  ? 
So  it  showB  an  there  is  no  arbitrariness  as  no  mechanical  stedfastuess. 

Jt  is  curious  there  is  nothing  atedfast:  how  does  this  agree  vith 

epace  ? 

The  affirmation  of  Being  and  negation  which  are  necessary  to  In- 
tellect are  tike  plus  and  laintis,  and  equal  0.    True,  it  comes  to  nothing  . 
but  then,  as  +  and  —  will  solve  problems,  ao  by  this  Being  and  negation 
the  intellect  can  solve  the  problem  of  the  universe.     The  int^Ueet'e 
Being  and  negation  are  sijnihols — plus  and  minus — by  which  the  wo 
is  done.     They  are  nothing,  and  this  resolution  into  two  oppositM  jd 
proves  it. 

It  is  true  all  ia  Divine,  perfect;  but  then  it  i 
regarded  with  reference  to  man  then  there  is  not-being,  or  want  or  d*»- 
fect.  Think  of  the  case  of  a  bud  or  seed,  and  consider  the  reference 
this  bears  to  the  tree  that  it  may  become.  Now  absolutely  and  in  fact 
there  is  no  defect,  no  not-being;  the  seed  or  bud  has  its  perfect  plaoe; 
all  is  right  and  good  :  what  ia  wl  the  tree  is  '  other ';  and  when  the  trea 
is  grown  there  wilt  be  no  more — nothing  but  a  change  of  form.  But  if 
we  regard  the  tree,  then  there  is  a  negation,  a  defect,  imperfection,  ab- 
sence. So  it  ia  in  respect  to  man :  it  is  all  Divine  and  perfect,  but  man 
ia  not.  If  we  take  as  our  point  of  view  the  perfection,  the  true  Being 
of  man  (for  this  is  not  man  any  more  than  a  seed  is  a  tr^e)  what  n 
ought  to  be — then  there  is  defect,  negation.  Not  any  true  negatio 
isting,  nor  poasibte  to  exist ;  but  from  that  point  ( '  ' 
Being  there  is  a  plain,  palpable  negation. 

So  one  gets  the  cose  opened  to  us :  e.  g.,  how  for  man  to  be  j 
truly  to  he,  other  Being  must  be  diflereut,  as  it  were.     The  u 
perfect  with  man  as  he  is ;  for  man  to  be  otherwise,  the  nnivi 
be  otherwiae.     Just  as  for  a  seed  to  be  a  tree  the  rest  of  the  univeoMi^ 
must  l>e  otherwise :  heat,  light  (and  their  '  causes '  or  producing 
actions)  must  be  absorbed,  &c.     So  for  man  to  Be,  other  Being  moat  ba 
ahtorbtd.     The  fact  is  eternal,  only  the  forms  change. 

So  it  is  surely  we  come  to  be  conacioua  of  '  self.*  It  is  illusion  by 
ttic  imperfection  in  respect  to  man.  Also,  thus  we  get  an  insight  lata 
the  aught,  Lhc  law,  by  this  imperfection :  t«kiog  for  our  point  of  vioVj 
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the  perfootion,  the  negation  or  self  is  *  perceived/  or  felt :  i.  e.  man  he- 
comes  *  self-conscious ' ;  an  ought  (i.  e.  an  'owed,'  a  deficiency)  arises; 
and  80  man  is  under  law.     Here  are  the  helongings  of  these  ideas. 

In  'negation,'  and  all  ideas  involving  negation,  we  'perceive/  and 
are  obliged  to  believe,  that  which  is  not,  and  cannot  be*     Only  a  crea- 
ture beeoming^  i.  e.  in  respect  to  whose  true  or  perfect  Being  there  is  neg- 
ation or  defect,  can  '  perceive '  negation ;  and  he  perceives  it,  of  course, 
by  virtue  of  the  subjective  negation.     So  simple  is  it,  imperfection  ne- 
cessitates the  perceiving  of  negations ;  i.  e.  when  taking  the  point  of 
view  of  the  perfection  of  the  creature  in  question ;  then  the  negation 
becomes  obvious.     So  one  sees  the  Fall ;  the  acquiring  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil ;  taking  as  point  of  view  the  perfection  or  true  Being  of 
man.     And  that  it  should  be  through  the  woman — that  anticipation 
should  be  this — we  see  :  those  who  resist  the  anticipation  are  those  who 
cling  to  and  put  up  with  the  imperfect,  and  do  not  aspire  to  the  true 
Being  of  the  thing. 

Here  manifestly  is  the  relation  of  the  ideal:  it  was  by  this  ideal 
view,  in  some  way,  the  Fall  was.  The  good  and  evil  of  it  both  are 
here.  Clearly  the  onght^  duty,  law,  involve  the  conception  of  the  ideal. 
Thus,  embracing  this  too,  there  is  a  new  clue  to  trace  by. 

The  consciousness  of  self — this  state  of  moral  action,  physicalness, 
probation,  redemption — all  this  comes  from  that  perception  of  negation 
which  arises  from  taking  an  '  ideal '  view ;  regarding  the  perfect  Being 
of  that  which  is  imperfect.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  perception 
of  negation  thus  arises  and  must  arise ;  no  negation  truly  being,  of 
course.  And  in  fact  this  identifies  itself  with  time ;  for  in  time  is  that 
idea  of  development,  or  beeoming— -Being  from  not-being — which  is  tho 
point  of  this.  In  truth,  all  is  involved  in  this  being  in  time,  which  of 
course  must  be  to  the  creature  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  one  with  God.  All 
u  in  that  imperfection,  or  limit,  which  constitutes  creatureness. 

But  again  :  all  this  negation  is  from  the  view  of  the  perfection  of  the 
imperfect :  in  truth,  is  it  not  from  or  in  self-regard  ?  Is  it  not  exactly 
self-regard,  this  fall — a  means  of  removing  imperfection ;  i.  e.  separate- 
ness  from  Gk)d,  limit ;  that  which  causes  us  to  perceive  self?  Is  it  not 
clear,  that  for  the  creature  to  escape  imperfection  is  to  escape  limit,  i.e. 
to  escape  separateness  from  God ;  i.  e.  to  be  one  with  God.  Surely  it  is 
clear :  imperfection  must  be  in  the  creature  (therefore  negation  to  be 
perceived)  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  one  with  God.  The  imperfectness  is  the 
not-being ;  i.  e.  not-being  God :  there  is  no  other  imperfectness. 

Now  must  it  not  be  that  there  can  be  no  self-consciousness,  i.  e.  per- 
ception of  negation,  in  a  creature  except  under  redemption ;  i.  e.  except 
as  being  (or  to  be)  made  one  with  God  ?     Surely ;  for  this  perception  of 
negation  arises  only  out  of  regard  to  the  perfection,  i.  e.  to  the  ideal 
(the  Divine  ?) ;  so  only  from  this  can  be  sin :  there  is  no  sinning  save 
in  redemption    And  it  is  not  '  no  sin,  no  creature.'     The  creature 
would  be  such  as  Adam  before  the  transgression — without  86Z/-conscious- 
nesa,  innocent,  not  sinning ;  keeping  their  first  estate,  not  taking  a  view 
in  reference  to  their  '  ideal.'     Sin  seems  to  go  with  redeeming.     The 
creature  that  is  to  be  redeemed  has  to  perceive  self,  else  there  could  be 
DO  self-sacrifice.     He  could  not  be  made  one  with  God,  who  is  shown  in 
Christ.     Think,  with  this,  of  the  Fall  being  the  -^  animal  becoming  cqn- 
seiotts ' :  may  this  be  it-^coming  under  law  ;  rising  to  the  view  of  the 
'  ideal,'  or  ought  ? 


The  coDBciounneaa  of  'self'  and  of  sGlf-actioQ  is  illasion  altogether. 
Self-action  is  a  thing  that  ia  not,  and  cannot  be.  It  ia  like  onr  con- 
sciousness of  being  at  rest — stedfast ;  while  not  only  is  the  earth  not 
Btedfaot,  but  there  is  no  sach  thing  as  that  '  stedfastnese '  in  Nature. 
Nothing  can  better  show  the  self  aa  illusion  or  negation  than  this  coa- 
BCtouiincss  of  that  which  is  not.  There  ia  not  nor  can  be  any  true  self- 
aotion,  any  arbitrariness — it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Self  and  aetion 
(or  Being)  will  not  go  together,  any  more  than  matter  and  rest. 

True,  we  think  the  dignity  and  glory  of  Being  ia  in  self-aotion,  in 
the  free-will,  the  power  of  choosing  and  doing  as  we  like.  Thia  is  ex- 
actly aa  man  thought  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  earth  was  to  be  at 
re»t,  stedfust  in  the  universe,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  deny  it  of 
the  earth ;  and  behold,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  Nature  as  this  ated- 
fastnesE. 

All  this  merely  means  that  we  are  taking  the  self-view ;  that  we  are 
under  illusion,  ignorant,  deceived.  We  do  not  know  what  greatness, 
glury  and  dignity  truly  are ;  we  think  they  are  in  that  which  is  the 
very  opposite — we  put  darkness  for  light.  We  think  dignity  and  em- 
inence are  in  self-assertion,  self-wil! :  in  ruling,  while  in  truth  they  are 
in  terving.  Christ  says :  '  so  shall  it  not  be  among  you  ;  whoso  would 
be  great,  let  him  be  your  servant'  This  went  to  the  heart  of  things. 
That  is  true  glory,  true  dignity :  and  it  is  God's  too ;  Christ  showo 
that  it  is.     God  is  not  a  self-actor,  a.  self-assertor. 

We  think  God  is  so,  &-aA  hence  are  so  ourselves.     Bee  how  w 

of  Odd,  as  for  a  time  sacrificing  Himself,  acting  as  a  servant, 

through  Christ ;  but  Christ  and  the  Father  are  to  assert  themselrea 

hereafter ;  not  always  is  Christ  to  be  humbled ;  He  ia  to  '  come  a^ain 

in  glory,'  &c.     What  a  mistake  it  is ;  how  we  have  put  our  death  unto 

the  Bible  here.     Has  not  Christ  shown  what  Ke  means  by  '  glory  V 

Also,  here  we  may  see  a  solution  of  that  hard  question  about  the 

subjection  of  the  woman.     Surely  it  stamps  her  pre-eminence,  her 

'  gloi"!.'  not  her  inferiority.     Being  the  superior,  necessarily  from  tha 

self-view  she  must  be  inferior.     Her  dignity,  her  being  greatest  I 

caoee  serving,  oeoessanly,  when  the  self  comes  in,   becomes  bei 

subjected  and  ruled  over.     It  could  not  be  otherwise :  to  alter  f' 

were  for  woman  to  abnegate  her  privilege,  to  cast  aside  her  gli 

The  highest  must  be  servant;  the  chief  be  slave.     The  invemion  u 

shown  here  above  all :  that  woman  is  inferior  in  the  physical. 

There  is  no  self-action  (i.  e.  no  self):  thank  God  for  that.     If  'self 

acted,  alas  for  us ! — then  there  were  no  destroying  it,  no  sacrifice  of  it^ 

no  Love — without  a  negation,  a  loss,  a  blank  (a  negation  of  God).    Ood 

then  must  be  negation,  must  be  'devil.'     How  could  it  be  otherwise?— 

if  self  acted,  self  must  be  God ;  for  is  it  not  God  who  doetk,  wholly, 

according  to  Hie  will.     That  were  a  sad  world  indeed :  thank  God  it  ia 

impossible. 

As  there  is  no  stedfaatness  in  the  physical,  so  is  there  no  arbil 
ness  in  the  spiritual  (or  actual).     As  all  is  in  motion,  so  is  all 
neeenarg  that  we  see  around  us. 

A  minm  ia  positive  negation — a  positive  defect,  so  to  speak ;  not  a 
mere  absence.  This  la  the  meaning  of  it ;  it  denies  that  to  which  it  ii 
relative.  Not  only  there  cannot  be  a  miaua,  but  that  cannot  be  of  which 
'n  the  negation — the  plua  cannot  be.     So  there  is  not  intelleotoal 
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thinkable  Being  (i.  e.  it  's  to  the  intellect  as  matter  to  the  sense,  but 
not  in  fact).  So  one  begins  to  see  there  is  no  not-G-od :  the  phenomenon 
of  it,  the  appearance  or  feeling  of  it,  is  from  a  special  relation ;  the 
'  view '  taking  in  the  '  perfection  *  of  a  certain  form  that  is  imperfect ; 
i.  e.  the  necessity  for  that  imperfect  becoming  perfect :  this  is  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon,  or  feeling,  of  the  negation.  And  if  the  negation  be 
felt,  or  perceived,  it  mast  be  perceived  as  positive,  as  an  existence.  It 
is  so  with  a  shadow,  &c. ;  it  is  only  by  reflection  and  discovery  that  we 
learn  to  recognize  the  negations  we  perceive,  to  be  negations.  Now  all 
one  wants  to  see  is  why  we  come  to  *  perceive '  the  negations  (they  mast 
be  perceived  as  they  are,  if  at  all) :  and  this  is  simple.  We  must  per- 
ceive negations,  and  only  can  do  so,  by  having  a  view  or  regard  to  a 
Being  which  includes  in  it  what  does  not  exist  in  that  form ;  i.  e.  to  the 
perfection  of  siforrn  of  Being  which  is  imperfect,  i.  e.  which  is  in  time. 
Being  in  time  includes  it  all ;  i.  e.  changing  ybrms :  i.  e.  having  refer- 
ence to  *  forms  of  Being '  at  all. 

*  There  'tikust  be  the  self  in  order  that  there  may  be  Love.'     Thank 
God  for  the  self:  it  means  that  the  imperfect  is  to  be  perfected.  There 
would  be,  could  be,  no  sin  (self-action)  if  there  were  not  to  be  redemp- 
tion ;  no  self-consciousness  save  that  there  is  to  be  'self-sacriflce.' 
Is  it  not  like  a  '  direction  of  less  resistance ' — the  not-being  for  Being 
to  Be  ?    Like  the  development  of  the  organic  body :  there  must  be 
relative  negation  of  just  such  'form'  as  it  assumes-^the  negation,  or 
empty  form  as  it  were,  precedes  the  '  body ';  it  is  moulded.     The  em- 
bryo is,  because  of  the  necessity  for  the  perfect  animal.    But  see  how 
the  '  resistances '  which  determine  form  may  be  in  the  body  itself ; 
and  also  how  there  must  be  the  external  *  force '  acting  in  the  growth 
of  such  body.     So  God  acts  to  make  man  more :  from  without  the 
life  is  poured  into  man,  by  which  he  grows  to  perfectness. 
All  agree  that  man  is  imperfect.     Now  if  this  does  not  mean  that  there 
is  a  negation  in  respect  to  him,  what  does  it  mean  ?     The  question  is, 
how  this  imperfection  exhibits  itself,  how  it  is  felt,  what  are  we  to  re- 
cognize as  it  and  its  effects,  what  elements  should  it  furnish  to  our  con- 
ception of  man  ? 

Think  of  that  pagan  hymn :  how  God  does  all  things,  *  save  what  the 
wicked,  in  their  folly,  do' :  i.  e.,  since  this  is  not  God*s  action,  it  is 
simply  not  '  action '  at  all ;  but  now  seen  as  we  see  it,  because  seen  in 
reference  as  it  were  to  an  existence  ideal,  not  yet  being ;  i.  e.  which  is 
now  imperfect  or  defective.     So  observe,  how  imperfect  knowledge  ne- 
cessarily represents  this  as  self-action  ;  we  must  at  first  perceive  this 
negation  as  positive,  or  existence,  and  therefore  of  course  as  acting. 
Effects  are  of  course  produced  by  it;  e.g.  as  by  ' cold.'     Is  not  'self' 
as  cold? 

'  Self-action,'  i.  e.  some  action  other  than  God's,  is  a  necessary  hypo- 
thesis, and  the  meaning  of  it  is  clear  -  except  through  such  an  idea  the 
truth  of  the  case  could  not  be  possibly  ascertained.   We  having  (in  our 
conseienoe,  &c.)  a  regard  to,  impression  of,  demand  for,  an  existence 
which  is  not  yet,  must  perceive  '  absence  of  action ' : 
.  — in  this  way,  of  course,  perceiving  absence  of  beifi^ — the  two  are 
one).     We  in  no  other  way  have  any  perception  of  Being  but  through 
action, 
and  this  view  of  ours  must  represent  this  to  us  as  self-action  (putting 
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minvf  for  plui),  or  action  not  Ood's.  A  most  true  and  necessary  position 
IB  it — this  affirmation  that  self-action  is  not  God's ,'  and  this  action  apart 
from  God  must  be  maintained  so  long  as  Httlf-Hction  is  held  to  be  action 
at  all,  or  a  plus :  i.  e.  it  is  to  us  arbitrariness,  or  free-will. 

We  will  assume  our  life,  although  not  onlj'  it  makes  the  universe  dead, 
but  mskeG  all  huiiianitj  so  dark  and  diurnal,  Gueh  absoluti:,  irremedi- 
able evil,  that  will  not  be  cured — no,  not  even  by  such  a  sacrifice  [ 
We  will  make  such  an  exception,  though  it  inrolves  not  only  the  lo- 
gical, but  the  moi-al,  absurdities. 

We  are  conacioua  of  freedom :  yes,  just  as  we  are  of  Rtedfostneaa 
in  space :  which  lands  us  in  parallel  absurdities. 
For  sec  :  all  }iwesBaTy  action  (all  that  which  Science  deals  with)  is  God's 
action.     To  hold  that  self-action  is  not  God's  action  (yet  afiirmiag  It  a 
plus)  we  must  hold  it  arbitrary,  primary :  to  recognize  necessity  in  it  is 
to  attribute  it  to  God :  necessity  means  divinenese — God's  doing. 
They  are  'necessary,'  truly,  io  another  sense:  i.e.   where  there  is 
not-'  Being '  there  cannot  be  action.     So  the  not-heiag  in  reference  to 
man,  the  imperfection,  necessarily  is  inaction  in  respect  to  him;  i.  e. 
<in,  and  ftlt  as  sin  ;  because  man  is  to  attain  perfection,  he  feels  it,  haa 
his  perceptions  and  demands  directed  to  it.     This  is  conacienca.     In 
the  beasts  there  is  not  this :  there  is  no  reference  in  their  conscious- 
ness to  a  perfection  unattaiued.     Does  not  consciausaess  altogether   1 
(i.  e.  s«I/-conseiousne8s)  exist  only  with  reference  to  this  perfection  [Ij 
cannot  be  without  it.     So  is  there  no  evil  or  suffering  possible  but  fbrn 
the  attainment  of  it  ?  ' 

Observe  again :  just  as  our  action  is  right  it  is  necessary.  See  what 
mill  says :  how  a  good  man  would  deem  it  an  insult  for  it  to  be  thought 
doubtful  how  he  would  act  in  a  case  of  right  and  wrong. 

By  the  bye,  respecting  all  God's  action  as  moral — would  not  perfect 

knowledge  make  all  onr  action  moral ;  make  a  right  or  wrong  of 

everything,  leave  nothing  indifferent  ? 

Where  love  is,  there  the  action  is  necessary ;  i.  e.  it  is  God's  act :  sll 

our  right  (truly  right,  or  loving)  actions  are  God  in  us.    They  are  neoes- 

sary ;  are  one  with  Nature ;  and  God  does  them. 

"There  is  no  other  necessity  ;  no  '  passive  '  necessity :  that  is  the  way 
God's  actions  (love)  appear  to  the  '  self.' 

Here  is  the  doctrine  of  God  doing  every  good  deed  ;  nil  our  holi 
desires,  thoughts,   words  and  deeds    proceeding    directly  and   ' 
&om  Him,  and  not  being  ours.     They  are  parts  of  Nature. 

The  error  is  taking  inaction  fur  action.  It  is  moat  necessary  to  I 
that  man's  actions  are  not  paesiveli)  necessary,  with  that  inert  n 
our  Science  deals  with.  Nature's  necessity  is  not  that ;  and  oi 
trary  actions  are  not  one  with  Nature :  they  are  only  so  when  m 
by  that  true  necessity  which  is  the  necessity  of  Nature.  If  i 
•  actions '  were  necessary  then  were  sin  not  inaction.  This  doctrine  d 
nies  the  imperfection  of  man,  the  negation  in  respect  to  him.  Thua 
course  it  goes  with  that  miserable  doctrine  which  says  of  human  life,  ■  • 
with  all  its  sins,  follies,  littlenesses  and  agonies,  '  (Am  is  human  natura  ; 
•ee  what  man  is  :  he  is  all  here  :  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  than  thb. 
A.  poor  joke,  is  it  not  ? — let  na  be  merry  and  bitter  ;  and  above  all,  do 
not  let  us  love ! ' 

The  Being  and  negation  to  the  intellect  are  not  truly  Being  and  : 
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ation,  but  simply  plu8  and  minus — two  opposites  ;  each  the  not-being  of 
the  other.  The  presenting  them  as  Being  and  not-being  is  a  needless 
perplexing  of  the  subject;  we  have  to  escape  from  this  confounding  of 
'  idea '  with  existence.  What  necssitates  the  idea  of  negation  or  not- 
being  is  the  biving  thought  the  being  to  be  truly  being.  To  see  them 
both  as  symbols  merely — •pltis  and  minus — not  involying  Being  at  all, 
puts  it  clear. 

The  existence  of  an  inert  external  world  is  clearly  founded  on  the 
self;  i.  e.  on  the  consciousness  of  exertion:  the  inertness  of  the  external 
world  goes  with  the  self-exertion.  To  us  it  seems  that  there  is  the  ex- 
ertion because  the  world  is  inert:  but  in  truth  the  'pelf  (or  exertion) 
— the  negation  in  us — causes  the  world  to  be  inert  to  us.  So  it  is  well 
to  recognize  the  relation  of  the  external  world,  its  ^  outness/  &c.,  to 
the  self-action,  the  not-rest  [the  basis  being  want ;  the  getting  rid  of  or 
escape  from  evil].  Becoming  conscious  of  self,  the  world  necessarily 
becomes  inert. 

We  cannot  see  that  which  is,  because  we  are  looking  at  that  which  is 
not :  i.  e.  at  our  own  inventions ;  things  that  we  are  obliged  to  believe 
(we  being  such;  so  ignorant,  imperfect,  &c.)    All  advance  is  getting 
rid  of  hypothesis,  and  so  being  able  to  see  fact :  it  is  rising  to  more. 

This  is  the  simple  solution  of  that  puzzle  about  *  negation.' — It  is  not 
that  there  is  any  negation,  or  perhaps  even  that  it  rightly  ought  to  be 
thought ;  but  the  intellect  demands  two  opposites ;  i.  e.  either  to  think 
the  right  way,  or  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  presented  to  it.   But 
the  conception  of  one  of  these  as  negation  rests  upon  that  of  the  other 
as  *  Being ' ;  and  it  is  in  this  is  the  error,  in  assuming  one  as  Being.  If 
we  will  do  this  we  must  have  the  opposite  as  not-being  (which  will  not 
do,  of  course).     So  we  give  up  putting  our  intellectual  plus  as  Being ; 
which  is  traceable  to  the  one  error  of  assuming  the  existence  of  the 
phenomenon,    or  that  the  universe  is  as  it  appears.     This  drags  us 
into  the  mystification  of  not-being,  by  assuming  a  false  Being.     As  in 
mathematics,  the  plus  and  minus  are  from  the  0.    The  mathematician 
does  not  put  his  plus  for  Being  ;  he  recognizes  the  sum  total  =  0 :  he 
knows  plus  and  minus  only  mean  opposites. 

Might  it  not  be  an  improvement  to  introduce  this  idea  more  clearly 
into  mathematics,  that  plus  and  minus  are  merely  opposites,  and  that 
positive  and  negative  ideas  cannot  rightly  be  connected  with  them» 
Is  not  this  the  solution  of  those  puzzles  about  the  minus :  e.  g.  of — a;  ? 
It  is  not  a  true  minus :  the  square  root  of  it  is  just  as  conceivable  as- 
of  plus,  &c.     And  thus  shall  we  find  all  these  mathematical  formulas- 
correspond  to  Kature  ?  e.  g.  -fa;  —  = ;  and  so  on.     The  minus,  or 
subtracting,  in  mathematics,  may  well  be  supposed  as  adding  to  the 
opposite  direction :  they  are  two  ways  of  regarding  one  thing,  and 
answer  to  the  changes  of  the  forces,  and  changes  of  '  form ' — what 
was  one  is  another,  and  therefore  is  not  the  former.     So  in  fact  plus 
and  minus  are  convertible,  or  the  opposite  sides  of  the  equation. 
The  negation  is  to  the  intellect :  of  course  it  is  not  truly  negation — ^it 
is  the  very  being  of  this  '  hu^lanity ' ;  the  self,  the  creature.    It  shows 
— ^this  absurdity  of  the  '  negation ' — the  absurdity  of  putting  that  intel- 
lectual conception  to  which  it  is  the  opposite,  for  '  Being.'    Are  not  the 
two  opposites  Ood  (i.  e.  creator)  and  creature  ? — which  therefore  are  one 
in  GK>d  ?    Here  is  the  meaning  of  those  who  say,  Gbd  =»  0.     From  it 
are  the  two  poles  of  plus  and  minus.     [Oken  so  \iaA  yQA^<(^« 


Inertia  resolves  itself  into  neceMilij  ;  and  necessitj,  we  see  olcarly,  b 
loDg9  to,  ttnd  means,  the  actual.  So,  aa  causii  and  efTi^ct  is  inertia  Bim  ' 
it  alflo  means  an  '  actual '  fact.  The  actual,  seen  in  time,  must  be  oi 
and  effect ;  first  one  form,  tben  another.  If  necesEity  be  not  actunl  n 
cessily  (i.  e.  holiness,  or  love),  it  is  merely  nothing — a  mode  of  thougt 
only. 

Is  not  that  which  it  is  right  to  think  that  which  '  is  to  the  intellect  7 
are  not  these  identical  expressions  ? — e.  g.,  light  is  ' 


morion,  to  intellect— the  Divine,  in  fact  (i 
which  is  to  the  intellect  is  not  that  which  is. 

If  light  and  music  are  only  light  and  music 
how  simple  it  is  that  'things'  are  only  things 
that  which  is  the  fact  of  them.     "' 
with  them  aa  we  do  ;  just  as  men  are  only  right 
with  light  or  sound  as  nwtion.     Acting  in  relati 
pith  light  and  sound  ;  but  only 


,n).      But  th( 


they  affect  our  minds, 
we  are  iilfected  hy 
ly  wrong  in  dealing 
r  successful  in  dealing 
1  to  motion  we  can  do 
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things  with  reference  to  motion,  light  and  sound  will  be 
if  we  do  such  things  with  respect  to  the  spiritual,  the  'phi 
material  things — will  he  so  and  so.     Our  command  over  them  is  liko 
our  command  now  over  light  and  sound  by  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  motion.     And  see  how  these  plienomena  have  been  discovered  to  ba 
our  perception  of  motion  :  is  it  not  in  such  way  we  must  learn  the 
lation  of  material  '  things '  to  the  spiritual  ?  by  experiment  and  inteF< 
pretation,  &c. 

Think,  too.  how  all  men  perceive  alike  in  these.     We  know  that  if 
make  certain  arrangements  of  motion,  certain  results  in  light  and  sound 
will  bo  to  all  persons  ;  i.  e.  in  a  state  of  physical  perfectness.     Yet  it  u 
not  that  light  ftud  sound  are  such  ;  but  that  all  men  have  a  common 
relation  to  their  cause. 

'  As  true  as  the  multiplication-table ' — this  is  h  matter  of  relation, 
are  cause  and  effect  matters  of  relation  onl^.      [I  is  a  using  of  symbol 
to  elicit  a  '  real '  result,  or  result  true  in  fact.     Science  b  a  great 
emadcs;  using  form  and  matter,  &c.,  aa  ils  signa. 

The  great  character  of  map's  experience  here  ia  to  be  under  illiisioi 
and  perpetualfy  to  liud  out  that  he  bos  been  so,  by  discovering  that  hi 
course  of  action  will  not  succeed.  But  this  is  merely  growin; 
there  is  no  other  way. 

That  which  we  Hud 

dible,  in  respect  to  n 
So  matter  is  an  illusioi 
hopelessly  so 
Itverance. 

No   illusion  can  be  hopeh 

means  by  which  we  can 

affecting  us. 

UetsphysicB  and  Science  unite  in  proving  that  the  world  is  not  such 
aa  is  perceived.  The  former  postulates  an  unknown  essence  manifested 
thus  to  us ;  proves  that  there  is  a  subjective  element  in  that  which  is  Mr> 
ceived.  Then  Science  takes  up  the  argument :  working  with  these  things 
by  symbols  of  force  and  matter,  she  demonstrated  results  which  hold 
good  of  the  fact;  and  shows  us  what  is  the  subjective  element.  8o,tw* 
tweeu  them,  the  work  is  done. 


iws 
ba       H 
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o  beautiful  in  children  we  think  so  evil,  so  i 
in:  OS  if  man  were  anything  but  a  child ! 
which  man  outgroies.     It  is  an  illusion,  bu 

se  people  represent :   it  is  an  illusion  for  d«-^ 


,   or  why  not  ail  t     Must  there  not  be 
ow  what  the  fact,  the  60111^,  b,  which  ii 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  our  Science  has  no  other  basis  or  proof  but  that 
the  representation  (or  hypothesis)  answers  to  the  fact  or  phenomenon ; 
that  the  phenomenon  may  be  represented  so,  and  the  representation  suc- 
ceed ;  that  it  can  be  tested  and  used  to  foretell  what  will  happen.     But 
the  epicycle-astronomy  had  exactly  this  basis ;  the  same  in  kind  and  in 
extent.     Just  as  much  proof  it  had  as  our  Science  has.     Its  cycles  and 
excentrics  had  all  the  ground  our  scientific  conceptions  have,  and  stood 
the  same  tests,  afforded  the  same  (if  not  ieven  relatively  greater)  power 
of  prediction.     We  can  only  bring  our  scientific  conceptions  up  to  the 
level  of  the  Copernican  astronomy  by  finding  some  other  conception  that 
shall  show  us  why  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  perceive  such  phenomena,  and 
so  to  suppose  such  hyyotheses  -  i.  e.  by  Actualism.     Also  consider  how 
the  ancient  astronomy  was  overthrown  only  by  the  greater  simplicity  and 
naturalness  of  the  conception  substituted,  by  its  showing  the  phenomena 
necessary,  and  removing  so  the  necessity  for  hypotheses.     Even  so  only 
this  (which  Actualism  has)  can  be  needed  to  overthrow  our  Science. 

When  o\ir  thinking  things  to  be  as  they  appear  leads  to  impossible  con- 
clusions, then  we  are  to  alter  this  thinking.  Logic  avails  for  that ;  and 
very  rightly  of  course  :  e.  g.  it  leads  to  '  matter '  (our  thinking  them 

*  inert,'  &c.) ;  therefore  they  cannot  be  as  we  think,  because  real  ^matter' 
involves  contradiction,  and  is  absurd.  So  again,  our  thinking  of  things 
as  we  do  leads  us  to  affirm  that  thore  is  negation  ;  which  being  contra- 
dictory, demands  that  we  alter  that  thought.  In  truth,  are  not  all  these 
logical  contradictions,  or  coming  to  impossible  results,  the  same  thing 
virtually  with  this  affirmation  of  the  being  of  negation  ?  viz.  simply  the 
denial  of  the  ^  being '  of  that  which  is  supposed  by  the  intellect,  it  is 
ever  the  way  in  which  that  rising  to  truer  knowledge  is  presented  to  us 
and  felt  by  us — first  as  a  negation  of  the  former.     [Is  this  like  Adam's 

*  death '?] — Is  not  this  assuming  things  to  be  as  they  appear  ever  the  im- 
perfect instinct? 

Think  again,  how  our  suppositions  with  respect  to  matter,  &c.,  answer 
to  our  scientific  dealings  with  physiology :  inventing  an  abstract  '  vital  I 
force,'  &c. :  instead  of  tracing  how  the  vital  condition  must  be — how  it 
firises  from  the  forces  of  Nature,  and  necessarily  must — we  suppose  it 
there  existing  as  '  primary,'  &c. 

So,  in  dealing  with  '  nutrition,*  we  may  see  how  men  invent  imagin- 
ations instead*  of  observing  true  physical  causes  visibly  in  operation  ; 
as  in  respect  to  morphology.  In  physiology  we  invent  primary  'action' 
and  power ;  forgetting  the  fullness  of  Nature  all  around  with  force. 
With  all  this  force  in  the  inorganic  world,  and  seeing  it  operating  in 
the  organic,  it  is  strange  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  suppose  it  in- 
herent, &c. 

Can  I  see  better  a  relation  between  our  bodies  and  perception 
(sensuous,  &c.) 

Speaking  of  spectral. illusions, says:  the  knowledge  that  they 

are  such  makes  no  diffetence  as  to  the  *  reality  *  of  them.     [Of  course 

*  reality '  is  a  wrong  word ;  it  is  to  our  perceptioYi].  But  the  application 
of  this  to  a  kaowledge  of  the  material  as  illusion  is  very  interest- 
ing :  that  would  agree  with  the  world  being  to  us  exactly  as  it  is.  We 
are  as  people  who  should  see  spectral  illusions  and  think  them  real.— 
Snowing  them  for  what  they  are  makes  us  perceive  themTi<^Tv^  ^X\!^\^^l^^^ 


ia  clearly  no  lo»s ;  puts  us  at  no  dieadvantage :  it  is  rather  every  way  a 
benefit;  there  is  more  to  us,  not  leaa.     EHpecially  in  this  is  the  adTss- 
tage :  that  knowing  bettter  the  fact  which  is,  and  the  cause  of  the  pei 
oeption,  we  can  deal  with  it,  control  it,  use  it,  bettor.     Wo  can  then 
rule  it,  and  need  not  merely  obey.     As  now  we  are  to  Nature  we  can  ( 
much  by  oheijtng ;  but  if  wo  knew  the  fact  and  cause,  and  could  dei 
with  that,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  command.     Miraculous  power 
is  the  native  power  of  man.     To  work  miracles  with  the  phenomena  ia 
to  know  the  fact,  and  to  obey  its  laws — to  act  upon  i<  :  so  the  spiritual 
has  power  over  Nature.     The  truly  living  creatures  command  the  phe- 
nomena ;  we  simply  mould  and  modify  them  by  obeying.     It  is  our 
death  renders  us  thus  subject  to  them.     Here  is  the  truth  in  the  instini 
that  attributes  to  '  spirits  '  of  all  sorts,  however  superstitioualy,  'supi 
natural '  powers ;  finds  it  not  necessary  for  them  to  obey  the  laws 
Nature. 

With  regard  to  apectral  illusiona,  of  course  the  patient  perceive*  them  ; 
that  is  the  disease :  prevent  tua  '  perceiving '  them,  and  the  disease  ia 
cured. 

So  that  which  does  not  exist  is  perceived  ;  and  it  makes  no  differenoa 

to  this  '  perceiving '  whether  he  knows  they  are  illusions  or  not. 
Clearly  there  is  a  difference  between  those  things  which  only  a  few  per- 
sona— and  those  exceptional — perceive,  aud  those  which  aref  perceived 
by  all.     The  difference  is  not  in  the  fact  of  being  perceived,  but  in  the 
conditions  of  the  perception :  but  whether  this  difference  is  that  between 
real  and  not  real  is  quite  another  question.     Suppose  all  men  had  the 
esrae  disease,  then  all  might  perceive  similarly,  and  jret  it  not  be  real. 
Now  this  ia  what  I  assert:  all  men  fiai'e  the  same  disease;  all  hare  to 
learn  that  that  which  they  perceive  is  not  real,  and  so  to  deal  with  it 
aright ;  but  this  of  course  does  not  alter  the  perception.     We  find  out 
that  it  is  not  real  by  examining  it,  and  finding  that  it  does  not  fulfil  the 
necessary  conditions  of  reality.     It  ceases  when  we  change  (in  djing, 
perhaps)  :  the  very  test  of  an  illusion. 

Observe  too,  that  as  men  subject  to  illusions  learn  them  to  be  so  in 
two  ways ;  partly  by  testimony  from  others  and  partly  by  their  own 
experience — so  does  man.     His  own  experience  teaches  him  (aa  js  the 
case  of  the  ancients) :  but  also  has  he  not  teatimony  from  without  f — 
Does  revelation  answer  to  a  healthy  friend  assuriog  a  sick  man  that  the 
phantoms  he  sees  do  not  exist,  but  are  to  him  only,  and  that  only  be- 
cause ho  is  ill ;  and  when  he  recovers  they  will  be  no  more  ?  Humant^ 
ia  sick.     When  it  is  well  again  will  there  be  no  more  the  phyaical — the 
illusion  will  he  gone.    To  him  only  is  it  at  all.    Looking  on  the  same 
'fact,'  do  the  truly,   perfectly  living  creatures  of  God  see  nothing  ofj 
that !  ^ 

And  BO,  while  humanity  is  sick,  we  men  may  know  that  it  is  an  il- 
lusion and  treat  it  so ;  but  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  perceive  it.  The 
only  escape  from  that  is  by  the  recovery  of  man :  then  wo  are  truly  in 
the  spiritual  world ;  then  are  we  clothed  upon  with  the  spiritual  bcdf . 
then  we  know  and  see.  And  now  as  individuals,  we  are  paaaively,  an 
apart  from  our  own  spiritual  condition,  in  a  physical,  material  worli 

Metaphysics  teaches  that  we  perceive    only  q"-ilifff. — ' 
striking :  for  see,  ihcru  is  no  difficiJty  .•ibout  uur  perceiving  quiiUtict  t] 
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do  not  exist.  .  Think,  e.  g.,  of  the  crookedness  of  the  chimney  seen 
through  the  flawed  glass :  here  we  perceive  a  quality  which  is  not  at  all. 
So  of  all  that  is  perceived  in  the  material  we  may  well  say  '  it  is  not '; 
being  only  *  quality '  or  mode.     We  perceive  in  the  world  the  quality 
of  being  in  space — <  in-space-ness '  (answering  to  the  <  crookedness.'). 

By  showing  all  that  is  perceived  to  be  qucHttyf  not  only  does  meta- 
physics condemn  itself  as  against  our  instincts,  which  assert  that  we 
perceive  Being — things — but  it  makes  perfectly  clear  the  path  to  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  that  which  is  perceived.  Of  course  the  quality  or 
mode  of  things,  as  perceived,  may  depend  on  us,  or  our  circumstances. 
And  then  as  for  *  matter ' — ^is  is  not  strange  that  it  is  not  perceived  ?  (it 
is  one  of  the  *  unseen  things.')  Shall  we  say  that  it  means  a  '  quality,' 
is  equivalent  to  the  ^  in-space-ness '  ?  or  is  it  not  better  to  say  of  it  that 
it  is  the  unknown  fact  ?  [Extension,  in-space-ness,  is  one  of  its  quali- 
ties ;  and  one  falsely  attributed  to  it]. 

I  think  I  see  here  the  reconciliation,  and  the  instinct  in  the  use 
of  words  that  makes  men  speak  of  matter  as  substance,  and  so  re- 
pudiate the  denial  of  it.  '  Matter '  truly  enough  is — it  is  the  unseen 
fact  or  Being.  But  it  is  in  its  qiudities  we  are  mistaken.  Matter  is  not 
inert,  not  in  space ;  it  is  living :  yes,  eternal,  infinite.  Divine.  The 
nniverse  is  *  matter ' ;  but  then  it  is  not  such  as  we  think  it. 

In  perception  (sometimes  at  least)  we  are  compelled  to  infer  or  believe 
as  existing  that  which  does  not  exist.  ^  ow  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  case, 
does  it  not  involve  these  things  : — something  truly  existing  apart  from 
us,  and  a  condition  of  us ;  which  condition  must  virtually  be  or  involve 
a  negation :  and  the  character  of  this  subjective  negation  it  is  that  de- 
termines the  character  of  the  non-existing  peroeivea  thing.  Or  may  we 
not  think  it  thus :  in  perceiving  or  infemng  that  which  does  not  exist 
there  is  a  negation.  Now  if  we  trace  this  to  its  source  and  true  nature 
it  is  found  in  this  subjective  condition.  Squinting,  we  see  things  double : 
is  it  not  that  we  see  things  in  a  condition  of  doubleness  ?  that  two  is  a 
quality,  and  ts  not — of  course  is  simple.  But  then,  does  not  this  ap- 
ply to  all  number,  all  multitude  ?  Why  may  it  not  be  that  the  one 
eternal — the  fact,  one  and  only — is  perceived  with  quality  or  in  condi- 
tion of  multitude :  *  multeity '  (as  Coleridge  says)  or  variety  ?  And 
again,  is  it  not  perceived  with  the  quality  of  *  in-time-ness ';  i.  e.  with 
constant  change  of  form  ? 

By  (subjective)  negati<m  is  in-time-ness  of  the  perception :  surely  to  the 
creature  is  necessarily  in-time-ness ;  even  to  the  true,  living  creature. — 
This  is  God's  act  in  Time — His  act  through  and  in  the  creature.  But 
then  the  '  death  '  is  feeling  the  form  as  the  fact ;  having  the  very  exist- 
ence, or  Being,  in  time.  To  exist  in  time  is  to  be  dead;  is  not 
to  Be. 

Is  not  this  the  only  true  not-being  ?  i.  e.  negation  relative  to  the  only 

true  Being,  or  the  eternal. 
It  is  not  to  Be,  because  that  which  is  in  time  is  not,  and  cannot  truly 
Be — it  ceases. 

Now  for  this  idea  of  form — ^how  it  connects  itself  with  this  of  dead- 
ness  or  not-being.     How  do  we  come  to  attach  this  idea  of  <  form '  to 
that  which  is  the  negation  of  the  eternal,  or  fact  (i.  e.  to  the  conscious- 
ness) ? — why  is  the  morphological  law  to  be  traced  in  the  whole  of 
Science  ?     Whence  this  antithesis  of  Fact  and  Form  [as  of  God  and 
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ereature]  f     Tlitnk  of  the  oppositeneas,  and  yet  the  iDseparablatiess  : 
tbaj  are  aa  oonlrBated  as  good  and  evil,  substantial  Being  and  mere 
omply  ahow.     And  yet  the  two  most  be — must  be  together:  each  in- 
volves and  implies  tho  other ;   both  are  good. 

Yet  think  again :  form  is  only  evil,  empty,  illusory,  when  separated 
from  fact;  and  then  it  is  always  and  entirely  so.  So  with  the  creature  : 
its  only  goodness  is  its  being  united  with,  filled  with,  God.  Separated 
and  apart  from  Him,  the  creature  is  al.^o  mere  vain  show,  emptiness. 
illuRion,  Form  without  fact — of  all  things  the  moat  abhorrent — such  is 
creature  without  God  ;  mere  pretence,  vanity  and  vexation  ;  i.  e.  it  is 
Dot-being,  absence,  want.  That  is  the  self.  Man  in  himself  is  an 
empty  lorm,  waiting  to  be  filled  with  Being — to  be  new-created. 

Where  the  creature  is,  necessarily  there  is  Porm  [i.  e.  Time  ;  but  the 
creature's  Being  necessarily  is  eternal,  of  course :  there  is  no  God  save  as 
creator.  May  one  not  see  Time :  it  is  not,  yet  there  never  was  a  period 
when  it  v>a»  not.]  Form  must  be ;  but  then  it  should  not  be  mere  empty 
form,  but  united,  filled  with,  fact :  the  creature,  truly,  but  the  creature 
one  with  God — God  all  in  all. 

The  ereature  never  ceases,  aa  creature,  because  God,  as  God, 

ator.     If  the  creature  were  not,  God  no  longer  were  ;  for  God 

The  idea  of  i^ace  h  the  great  thing  to  keep  hold  of.  That '  being  v 
space  '  is  tho  quality,  derived  from  self.  As  I  have  iiaid  :  the  world  ia 
a  representation  of  Being,  as  if  in  space.  Does  not  the  stereoscope  give 
an  illustration  :  here  a  mere  appearance,  semblance,  representation — a 
thing  not  in  space — ia  perceived  by  us  as  if  in  space,  a  reality  of  Bub- 
etance.  Now  the  stereoscope  gives  this  appearance  only  to  the  eye ; 
but  why  should  there  not  be  a  means  by  which  the  appearance  of  being 
in  space  should  be  given  also  to  the  touch,  or  motor  sense  ?  In  this  all 
were  done.  This  world  is  to  us — to  all  our  senses  and  to  our  conscious- 
ness of  moving,  &c. — as  if  in  space,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
being  so.  We  change  our  place,  the  foTWig  diStTing  therewith,  but  tba 
fact  not  at  all :  the  being  in  space  affects  the  forms  only — the  /act  baa 
nothing  to  do  with  space. 

Again :  think  how  the  stereoscope  gives  the  appearance  of  being  in 
space,  i.  e.  substance,  by  the  union  of  two  oppositos  (i.  e.  two  polara  ?). 
Two  polar  semblances  united  make  us  perceive  substance  or  reality  (by 
tho  eye).  May  this  guide  us  deeper? — is  this  appearance,  or  iraagei 
but  as  It  were  two  polars  together,  and  so  rrol;  perceived  and  felt  as 
noi  to  us : — and  yet  a  picture  of  the  true  reality,  rightly  representing 
it  to  un,  hut  wanting  true  substance — being  on  which  we  can  rely, 
which  does  not  disappoint,  which  can  satify  the  desires,  instincts,  and 
expectations  it  raiws.  Does  it  link  itself  to  that  necessary  twofoId-ncM 
and  polarity  which  we  are  obliged  to  '  think '  ? 

Which  view  gives  ub  the  firmest  hold  on  this  present  world?  which 
mnkcB  it  inoiit  real,  most  connects  it  with  our  very  life  and  Being;  ani* 
not  for  Uio  presimt  state  only,  but  for  eternity  ?  Surely  the  viowwhiol 
repreoento  it.  as  a  true  picture  und  vision,  or  imnge,  of  tho  actual  fao^.l 
but  falsely  men  na  real :  not  the  ordinury  one,  which  represents  it  aa 
real  indeid,  but  only  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  destined  to  be  wholly  d«t' 
■troycd  and  suporsuedod  by  something  qnite  different- 

For  it  is  simple  that  if  this  be  an  im:ige,  falsely  felt  and  seen  as  roal, 
th«re  is  no  teason  that,  knowing  it  to  be  not  real,  we  should  ceaM  ' 
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perceiye  it,  to  know  it  and  enjoy  it.  All  the  value  and  beauty,  in  every 
way,  of  this  physical  world,  may  be  curs  unendiogly ;  just  as  to  a  per- 
son who  has  taken  an  image — a  phantasmagoria,  e.g. — for  reality j  there 
remains  all  the  value  and  pleasure  of  it  just  the  same  when  ke  knows 
it  so ;  nay  more — even  the  new  pleasure  of  recognizing  its  artistic 
beauty  and  value :  for  all  the  reality  remains  the  same  as  ever ;  that 
cannot  be  less,  and  it  certainly  must  be  better  than  the  phantom.  And 
besides,  we  are  freed  from  the  evil ;  the  evil  that  necessarily  comes  from 
taking  it  as  real ;  for  this  is  the  evil  that  is  in  this  world — that  we  feel 
it  as  real.  Feeling  as  real  that  which  is  a  mere  show,  we  must  err  and 
go  wrong  and  suffer :  knowing  it  as  it  is  delivers  us  from  this. 

Then  is  there  no  more  sin,  only  infinite  beauty,  joy  and  goodness  in 
all  this  physical,  when  it  is  felt  as  it  is :  no  suffering,  or  temptation, 
or  possibility  of  temptation ;  because  the  false  feeling  of  the  reality  of 
it  is  removed.  This  is  what,  in  part,  we  even  now  realize,  so  far  as  the 
man  in  us  is  concerned,  when  we  know  Christ,  and  look  not  at  the  seen 
but  at  the  unseen. 

Thus  I  embrace  that  doctrine,  which  Emerson  refers  to,  of  this  world 
being  a  picture  painted  by  God  on  eternity  for  the  edification  of  the  soul. 
Truly  it  is  so ;  its  use  and  meaning  are  educational.  For  this  end  it 
must  answer  to  the  fact ;  [but  the  fact  has  a  true  substantiality  about  it], 
and  for  the  purpose  of  education  it  must  be  taken  for  real  by  ignor- 
ance. It  is  as  the  motion  of  the  heavens  is  the  picture  of  the  earth's, 
and  must  be  taken  for  real  to  do  its  educational  work ;  then  we,  learn- 
ing the  cause  of  the  perception,  are  made  to  know  a  fact  how  much 
more  glorious :  not  that  only  of  which  it  is  the  picture,  but  an  uni- 
versal fact  which  is  not  less  than  infinite.  *    ^ 

This  physical  being  an  image,  necessarily  believed  to  be  real,  and 
destined  to  be  discovered  not  to  be,  is  a  key  to  the  dispute  about  muiter 
— whether  or  not  there  be  a  '  substance '  in  it.  Both  sides  are  true. 
There  is  substance  in  that  which  we  take  it  to  be,  but  not  in  that  which 
we  perceive.  So  this  must  be  fought  out.  The  world  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  be  '  material ';  because,  if  so,  it  must  be  real.  The  true 
<  matter '  is  not  here ;  '  matter '  is  a  word  of  higher  meaning. 

So,  however,  we  must  be  willing  to  say  that  God  is  matter ;  that  is, 
we  must  do  away  the  distinction  between  matter  and  spirit,  which 
is  only  part  of  the  false  division  of  this  world  from  the  spiritual,  or 
eternal.     So  though  one  opposes  in  this  the  philosophical  use  of  words, 
one  conforms  to  the  instinctive,  and  indeed  to  the  scriptural ;  for 
throughout  the  Old  Testament  is  not  God  ever  spoken  of  as  physical  P 
Do  we  not,  when  we  do  truly  realize  Him,  ever  realize  Him  as  a  man  ? 
Do  we  not  see  Him  in  Christ  ? 

And  even  philosophically,  the  definition  of  matter  as  that  which  is 
one  and  the  same  in  all,  and  under  all  changes,  virtually  the  etemalf 
answers  to  the  spiritual — ^it  is  that  which  is ;  and  it  is  that  too  to  which 
l^e  forces,  the  powers,  the  activities^  belong.  *  Extension ' — the  being 
in  space — is  one  of  the  qualities  of  matter,  and  one  that  is  most  triuj 
belonging  to  it. 

In  this  change  of  the  use  of  the  word  *•  matter,'  one  can  see  the  na- 
ture  of  the  process  of  thought,  and  its  connection  with  the  use  of  words. 
The  right  expression  ever  marks  the  perfecting  of  knowledge ;  it  is  the 
last  ^ing  attained.     And  only  when  the  thing  is  rightly  seen  at  UmI 
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dooB  one  aee  the  ueceaBitj  of  the  use  of  the  words :  while  the  TieT  is 

imperrecC  the  meaning  to  b»  giren  to  the  words  used  seems  a  matter 

partlj'  of  choice  and  preference,  and  we  are  very  apt  to  alter  the  ose  of 

the  words  (this  is  in  sappressing  the  primarj'  view),  and  try  to  make 

oat  the  case  so.     But  when  the  problem  is  solved,  then  ve  go  back  to 

the  old  use,  and  see  it  necessary. 

Man  is  to  be  freed  from  his  feelimfs  with  regard  to  the  thiogs  around 
him  ;  the  ignorance  and  illusion  which  make  them  real  to  him  ;  but 
the  perception  of  ihera  is  another  question.  So  cannot  one  understand 
better  about  Adam  ? — may  not  Iiis  perception  of  things  have  been  such 
as  ours,  but  not  of  them  aa  itul  ?  Then  as  his  life  became  suppressed, 
as  he  became  '  dead,'  these  pheDomena  became  real  to  him :  before,  he 
was  above  them ;  now  below.  So  when  the  early  Church  was  losing  its 
life — its  hold  of  man's  redemption  and  his  death— these  '  phenomena  of 
conscionsness,'  of  free-vill,  probation,  &c.,  ceased  to  be  mere  pheno- 
mena ;  they  became  realities.     Men  came  under  illusion. 

So  in  all  thonght :  the  suppression  of  the  imperfect  instinct  is  ever 
BCcomponied  by  a  taking  for  realities  what  was  before  held  not  real  :— 

I  must  see  this :  is  the  instinct  suppressed  in  order  to  assert  1 

reality  of  these  ? 

i.  e.,  held  not  real  by  implication :  that  is  held  which  involves  their  a 
being  real,  but  they  are  not  known  and  seen  to  be  unreal,  nor  is  it 
deratood  why  and  how  they  must  appear. 

Now  with  respect  to  this  'free-will' — here  is  an  illnstration. 
think  wo  and  the  earth  art:  at  rest ;  and  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
universe  as  that  rest.  But  there  is  relative  rest :  wo  are  at  rest  relatin 
the  things  around  ns,  and  the  parts  of  bodies  are  at  rest  relatively  b 
other  parts  ;  and  so  this  relative  rest  makes  ns  fancy  an  absolati 
rest.     May  it  not  be  bo  with  respect  to   'freewill'? — There   is  Ott 
such  thing  in  the  universe, .absolntely,  yet  there  ia  relatiM  free-will. 
We  have  free-will  as  wo  perceive  it ;  relatively,  i,  e.,  to  the  things 
which  affect  us,  and  respecting  which  we  fully  determine  and  choose, 
man  is  a  free  moral  agent.     But  this  relative  free-will  deceives  us  into 
thinking  that  it  is  absolute ;  and  that  we  are  truly,  ultimately,  free — 
which  is  entirely  a  mistake.     This  parallel  may  clear  up  the  difficulty 
that  ia  felt  with  respect  to  free-will.     Man  both  is  at  restaad  is  not  at 
rest :  he  is  both  free  and  not  free. 

To  the  early  Church  it  was  as  if  it  had  been  said :   '  But  this  free- 
will, this  life,  this  probation— you  have  not  regarded  them.'     Is  not 
this  ever  like  the  work  of  Talent :  the  bringing  in  phenomena  not  re- 
garded, known,  or  understood  ;  treating  them  as  real,  and  so  necessarily 
'  suppressing  the  instinct ' :  but  keeping  it  suppressed  only  until  the 
'  new  '  phenomena  are  seen  not  to  he  real — are  inCerpreted.     Here  one 
must  see  (and  in  every  such  suppression  should  find)  the  wo 
terptnt.     Observe  it  ia  the  good  in  man  makes  him  thus  attend  to  t 
now  phenomena. 

It  is  as  if  to  Adam  there  were  this  physical  or  phenomenal,  but  not 
understood  or  mastered ;  by  having  regard  to  it,  and  it  hecoming  felt  as 
real  to  hioa,  neceasarily  his  former  true  Being  was  suppressed:  the  two 
cannot  go  together  (as  now  the  true  life  of  Christianity  is  suppressed: 
free-will  Bud  probutioD  being  fell  as  real).     But  this  is  in  order  t* 
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this  phenomenal  may  be  kno'^n  and  mastered;  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  man's  dominion  and  life  as  not  before,  and  so  his  trae  Being 
be  enlarged  and  perfected.  So  the  relation  of  the  ideas  of  man's  free- 
will and  the  world's  inertia  comes  again  into  view :  —man  sins  only  by 
feeling  this  as  real ;  if  there  were  not  this  feeling  there  were  no  tempt- 
ation. 

Is  not  this  the  case  with  *  matter ' : — If  we  will  have,  will  keep  hold 
of,  the  qualities  as  they  appear,  we  must  give  np  the  *  matter ' ;  i.  e. 
the  fact,  the  existence. 

With  these  '  qualities '  it  cannot  be :  it  cannot  Be^  if  being  in  space 

is  one  of  the  qualities,  of  course. 
So  we  see  how  this  irreconoileable  dispute  has  come  to  be — it  has  been 
misdirected.     We  have  laid  hold  of  the  qualities  and  disputed  about  the 

*  matter ' :  we  should  have  let  the  '  matter  '  alone,  and  discussed  the 
qualities.     But  it  was  necessarily  so :  we  must  have  started  from  the 
qualities  as  we  have  done,  by  the  nature  of  the  case. 

But  also,  if  the  word  *  material '  be  used  qualitatively,  as  is  often  is — 
owing  to  our  philosophy,  which  has  identified  it  with  the  *  perceived  ' 
qualities — then  it  is  necessary  to  deny  it :  to  deny  *  Being '  to  be  ma- 
terial, in  that  sense ;  the  discussion  then  being  respecting  the  right 
use  of  the  word  '  material ';  i.  e.  what  are  the  real  and  true  '  pro- 
perties '  of  matter. 

This  is  the  way  with  idealism : — ^it  assumes  these  (perceived)  qua- 
lities, and  then  finding  them  impossible,  takes  away  the  'matter,'  the 
Being.  The  metaphysicians  would  not  give  up  the  '  matter,'  but  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  merely  an  unknown  substratum,  &c.;  so  legitimately 
evading  the  force  of  the  argument,  but  by  no  means  disposing  of  the 
question.  And  besides,  the  legitimate  result  of  the  Berkeleyian  procps« 
is  not  to  find  the  world  idealf  but  to  find  the  properties  impossible  al- 
together.    Think  of  extension,  e.  g. 

What  a  curious  light  *  spirit-rapping '  throws  on  our  Science.  How 
weak  it  is,  how  unable  to  maintain  its  ground ;  how  certainly  there  is 
a  radical  defect.  's  remark  applies  here :  how  easy  it  is  to  mis- 
take illusions  for  realities  whenever  we  are  engaged  with  a  phenomenon 
of  which  our  own  organs  are  a  part.  But  this  is  the  case  of  course  with  • 
all  phenomena  with  which  our  senses  are  concerned  :  and  this  is  over- 
looked, viz. — how  an  *  unconscious '  operation  of  our  own  may  be  the 
cause  of  all  the  phenomena.  How  conformable  this  is  to  our  knowledge 
and  experience : — do  not  these  illusions,  which  come  up  so  pertinaci- 
ously, mean  exactly  this  ?  point  to  this  defect  in  our  hypothesis — the 
basis  of  Scieace. 

This  unconscious  operation  of  course  is  not  primary  (as  Fichte  repre- 
sents) but  due  to  causes  other  than  those  we  think  of.     Very  curious  is 
this  putting  the  results  of  our  '  action '  for  things  existing  apart  (i.  e. 
qualities  or  modes — things  *  perceived  *)  and  then  supposing  for  these  a 
cause ;  and  this  cause  spirit-agency !     Is  it  not  juat  as  we  suppose 

*  spirit  agency  ^-creation,  as  cause  of  the  *  phenomenal '  world — the  per- 
ceived universe  in  space  ? 

Is  it  not  very  simple  that  the  quality  of  being  in  space  should  be 
from  an  unconscious  operation  of  our  *  selves '?  For  these  perceived  mo  • 
ions — of  the  divining-rod,  tables,  &c.— do  truly  (in  the  physical  sensn) 
exist ;  they  are  not  imagined ;  the  motion  is  as  true  aa  th.^  iVvci^.  ^\>cj2. 


thing  ii  moving,  a*  it  appears,  yet  the  motion  is  not  without  the  man: 
he  mittakes  in  looking  for  a  cause  of  it  apart  from  himself.  So  may  it 
be  that  though  the  being  phjeical  is  due  to  man,  to  the  self  wholly,  yet 
the  physioalneae,  in  a  sense,  tmly  is.  80  'cursed  be  the  ground  forthy 
sake ' :  hero  is  not  only  a  condition  of  perception,  but  an  alteration  of 
the  condition  of  the  thing.  How  many  Bcriptnra!  expreasions  imply 
tLiH :  Paul's  words,  e.  g.,  about  '  the  deliverance  of  the  creature,'  '  tha 
whole  creation  groaning  and  travailing,'  &c. ;  as  if  the  world  had  really 
got  wrong  through  man.  In  this  is  there  not  embraued  Butler's  sug- 
gestion :  that  wo  do  not  know  how  far  the  state  of  things  apart  from 
na  may  he  truly  altered  by  changes  in  us  ;  with  reference,  e.  g.,  to  the 
better  condition  in  which  we  are  placed  by  faith,  fie. 

With  regard  to  conseiousneta  also,  and  the  basis  of  metaphysics  in  re- 
ference to  it :  it  is  shown  here  how  not  only  may  we  be  consciona  of 
that  which  ia  not,  hut  may  be  producing  effects  by  operation  of  onrtelTei 
of  which  we  are  uncoDscioua.     There  ia  a  twofold  liability  to  error, 
though  both  are  reducible  to  one :  we  may  be  conscious  of  an  action 
when  there  is  none,  and  of  not  acting  when  there  is. 

Respecting  '  being  in  space ':  not  only  does  it  mean  being  in  some  i»- 
latlon  to  negation,  but  must  not  that  in  which  there  is  a  nag- 
KtioD  he  in  space?  1  mean  that  which  is  inert: — doea  not  («£•); 
and  yet  being  inert  involve,  and  imply,  the  being  in  apace  1  Can  wo 
oonueive  the  two  apart  ?  That  which  ia  inert,  if  it  be  not  in  space — 
i.  e.  solid,  sufaatsntial,  resisting — cannot  be :  at  once  to  be  and  to  be  inert 
involves  being  in  space,  Spirit  is  not  in  space,  but  then  it  ia  not  inert ; 
ideaa  are  not  in  apace,  but  then  they  are  not  £eing,  not  substantial. — 
Only  BO  can  inertness,  or  not-octing,  and  Being,  be  brought  into  one.  True, 
it  is  a  contradiction  any  way — as  indeed  '  being  in  space '  very  clearly  is 
when  we  look  into  it — but  thua  it  ia  represented  to  us.  It  is  '  Being,' 
and  yet  it  involves  that  capability  of  being  acted  on  which  we  mean  by 
subatantialness ;  that  complementarineBa  to  the  'arbitrary  action'  which 
oonstitutea  our  notion  of  matter. 

Clearly,  here  are  the  two  polars  :  the  I,  the  arbitrary ;  the  not  I,  the 
passive ;  both  are  involved  in  each  other ;  no  '  I '  without  passive  Na- 
ture, no  passive  Nature  without  an  ■  I.'  They  are  complementary 
halves ;  in  each  is  a  negation ;  and  the  only  true  Being  is  Inclusive 
of  both  in  one. 

80  one  gets  towards  the  idea  of  space,  through  the  snbstantialncas 
— tho  'Being'  united  with  inertness.  Here  its  origin  is:  in  no  other 
way  can  inertness  be  introduced,  yet  leaving  Being.  Truly  it  excludes 
Being,  of  course ;  but  if  tho  Being  is  to  be  left  to  our  perception  or 
idea,  it  must  be  as  '  being  in  space ';  i.  e.  must  bo  tho  phenomenon— the 
appearance  taken  for  fuot. 

Does  not  the  idea  of  a  phenomenon  ever  mean  this — fact  with  a  n^. 
ation  in  it ;  i.  e.  with  an  essential  port  left  out,  yet  supposed  to  ' 
the  fact  ? 
And  think  how  well  it  answers:  for  in  truth  not  only  does  'being 
space '  answer  to  the  union  of  Being  and  inertness,  but  wo  cannot  se^ 
pornto  them.     To  being  in  ipoce  we  cannot  any  way,  in  thought  even, 
aicriho  trno  action — we  never  think  it.     It  is  not  man's  bod^  acts — not 
even  Uod,  m  in  spuco — it  is  ever  something  not  in  apace  acts  tbrottgk 
the  'solid.'     Forct  ia  not  in  space:  even  Science,  even  materialiin, 
ton  form. 
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And  then,  if  this  be  the  source  of  space  (the  negation  of  '  action ' 
presenting  itself  in  that  form) — ^is  there  not  also  revealed  the  source  of 
Time  ?  Does  not  it  arise  from  the  complementary  negation :  viz.  the  ar- 
bitrariness, the  negation  of  necessity  or  rightneas  ? 

To  us,  as  moral  agents,  Fact  or  Being  as  it  were  divides  itself  into 
two— action,  and  necessity  or  rightness.     This  very  division  is  by 
reason  of  the  negation  in  respect  to  us  :  that  out  of  which  *  free-will,' 
*  virtue,'  &c.,  arise.    So  there  may  be  negation  of  either  of  these :  and 
thus  the  variety  of  Being  which  there  is  to  our  idea  or  perception. 
The  negation  of  the  necessity  (or  rightness) — ^yet  retaining  the  Being — 
gives  '  being  in  time ';  i.  e.  the  affirming  arbitrary  Being :  even  as  affirm- 
ing inert  Being  gives  being  in  space.     Thus  we  have  the  complements 
of  matter  and  spirit : — substantial,  but  inactive ;  active,  but  not  sub- 
stantial.    And  observe  what  has  come :  people  try  to  affirm  substantial- 
ity of  spirit  and  activity  of  matter ;  to  make  one  of  the  complements 
do  for  both ;  but  it  will  not  answer, 
—any  more  than  either  man  or  woman  alone  can  have,  or  would  be 
tolerated  to  have,  the  attributes  of  both. 
To  be  and  not  to  be  *  necessary '  is  to  be  in  Time  ;  which  is  a  contra- 
diction ;  for  it  is  to  cease,  it  is  to  be  a  form  only — ^not-being. 

Our  idea  of  Nature  is  of  passive  necessity — necessary,  but  inert. 
How  curiously  it  is  complementary  to  the  ancient  one,  of  action  but  ar- 
bitrary ;  but  in  truth  the  arbitrariness  is  but  the  inertia  again  :  it  is  a 
change  of  form  of  the  negation,  only.      And  it  has  assumed  this 
new  form  because  the  necessity  is  introduced  ;  and  it  must  be  so  in 
order  that  we  may  know  our  own  deadness :  for  we  understand  that  the 
arbitrariness,  which  was  before  regarded  as  in  Nature,  was  subjective ; 
— in  us,  and  not  truly  in  Nature.     Now  should  it  not  be  easy  for  us 
to  recognize  that  the  inertia  we  now  regard  as  in  Nature  is  subjective 
also  ?  it  is  only  doing  the  same  thing  that  has  been  done  before.     But 
then  the  recognition  of  negation  in  ourselves  was  avoided  by  turning 
the  action  out  of  Nature :  now  having  introduced  '  necessity,'  there  is 
no  option  but  to  see  the  inertia  in  ourselves  when  we  see  it  is  not  in 
Nature.    We  must  note  too  the  sameness  of  the  fact  in  the  exclusion  of 
the  inertness  from  Nature  now,  as  in  the  exclusion  of  the  arbitrariness, 
non-necessity  (or  absence  of  law)  before. 

There  can  be  no  passive  necessity ;  the  necessity  excludes  the  passive- 
ness.  The  passiveness  is  a  fiction  from  the  subjective  projected  into 
Nature,  just  as  that  idea  of  arbitrary  action  was.  It  is  only  so  wo 
come  to  put  together  the  two  incompatibles  of  passiveness  and  neces- 
sity :  only  action  (Being)  can  be  truly  necessary.  The  rightness  is  in 
Nature,  but  not  the  inertness. 

How  simply  this  subjective,  which  has  perplexed  men  so,  is  solved  as 
negation  or  the  minus — the  ' not  I '  and  the  'I.'  If  there  be  the 
difference  or  oppositeness,  it  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  that  of 
plus  and  minus. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  why  the  progress  of  Science  intro- 
duces this  subjective  element,  of  passiveness,  into  Nature,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  recognizes  the  necessity  that  is  in  it :  or  rather,  changes 
the /orm  of  the  subjective  element;  even  as  recognizing  a  before  un- 
recognized external  fact  and  seeing  it  more  clearly  as  a  negation — a  not- 
active,  as  before  it  was  a  not-necessary,     go  the  '  action '  and  therewith 
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the  Being  or  fact,  is  sappreesed,  as  it  were,  while  it  comei 
It  is  an  iuteresting  parallel  to  tlie  hiBlor;  of  man.  It  ii 
corpse  of  Nature,  as  this  is  of  hnmanity. 

WAy  it  must  have  been  ao,  is  clear:  it  is  suppressing,   losing,  the 
primary  '  Being,'  while  attaining,  with  toil  and  effort,  a  new — i.  e.  sup- 
plying the  one  defect  or  negation,  it  is  reproducsd  in  another  form  : 
therejflre  necessarily  involving  the  loss  or  suppression  of  a  former 
'  Being,'  or  fact.     Every  change  of  form  of  negation  must  involve  such 
suppression :  necessarily,  it  is  the  same  thing.     So  perhaps  one  should 
regard  this  suppression,  not  as  such,  but  as  merely  a  change  of  form  of. 
the  negation — it  is  a  righter  connection  of  the  ideas  ;  not  a  suppressli 
involving  the  idea  of  force,  nor  any  less  Being,   but  only  a  change 
form  of  the  miniia :  like  the  transformations  of  an  equation  for  its 
lution. 

Ifow  why  rauBt  there  be  this  change  of  the  form  of  the  negation,  e 
before  its  final  exclusion  from  any  given  sphere,  as  primarily  in  respect 
to  humanity? 

for  one  can  see  now  how  it  was  in  Adam's  case:  first  arbitrary,  as  it 

were  ;  then  inert,  but  the  necessity  introduced ;  and  by  the  attaining 

of  the  new  fact — law — knowledge  of  good  and  evil.     Even  as  inertia 

in  Seieaoe,  by  recognizing  law  or  necessity  in  Nature  ? 
Now  this  assuming  the  form  of  not-action  answers  to  di/ing. 

Because  we  are  inert  or  arbitrary,  therefore  necessarily  ve  must  BDp- 
pose  Xuture  so ;  first  one  and  then  the  other. 

Observe  ;  Nature  is  arbitrary  to  seose  ;  the  necessity  is  introduced  by 
the  intellect  (Science) ;  i.  e.  the  arbitrariness  is  excluded.  And  now 
the  inertia  is  excluded  by  the  conscience — here  is  a  parallelism.  la  it 
not  like  '  that  is  not  first  that  is  spiritnul,  but  that  which  is  natural '  ? 
So  .\dtim  represented  the  sense  merely,  and  our  state  answers  to  the 
result  of  intellect ;  taw  is  introduced  but  with  sacrifice  of  life — law, 
but  inert.     Thus  Paul  says  :  '  I  was  alive  without  the  law  oQoe.' 

Now  as  for  this  change  of  form  of  the  negation,  clearly  on  the  pi 
ciple  of  '  cannot  not  be  *  it  must  he  so;  and  there  must  therefore  be  neg- 
ation of  something  thut  was  before  [ever  remembering  that  it  is  negation 
only  to  the  intellect].     The  curiuua  point  is  wliy  it  is  negation  of  the 
man — i.  e.  of  the  given  '  Being';  and  why  the  perfect  being  of  that  ia 
attained  only  through  this  change  of  the  form  of  the  negation :  as  if 
the  negation  were  necessary  before  the  true  Being  could  be — death  be- 
fore life.     And  is  it  not  so  for  the  creature  ?  must  it  not  be  created  from 
not-being  ?     Is  not  this  the  key  to  it :  no  true  life  but  from  moral  action 
— obedience  to  law  7 

And  when,  by  the  union  of  the  polars,  the  negation  is  excluded  in 
respect  to  man,  yet  most  it  not  be  that  it  does  not  cerue,  but  only  changes 
its  form  ;i  passes  on,  as  it  were  ;  and  there  is  a  negation  relative  to  an- 
other Being? 

As  I  have  thought  in  reference  to  man's  redemption ;  that  he  is  so  • 

creator  ^another  'self  is  in  the  exclusion  of  that? 
Or  may  it  be  that  this  is  not  a  change  of  form  merely,  but  a  true 
destruction  and  ceasing  of  the  not-being  ?  And  so  may  this  world  be 
the  scene  oo  which  the  self  is  utterly  and  finally  and /uc  all  destroyed ; 
and  our  instinct  of  this  being  the  only  world  in  aU  God's  universo 
mu-rod  bv  sin,  not  mislead  us  ?  "" 
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Bespecting  Comte,  and  his  position  that  we  can  only  know  pheno- 
mena— observe :  he  shows  that  this  world  which  we  perceive  is  pheno- 
menon, not  fact.    There  is  a  subjective  element  in  it  which  makes  it  so : 
this  being  the  definition  of  phenomenon — union  of  external  fact  and  a 
subjective  element.     In  this  *  perceived '  there  is  a  subjective  element, 
which  makes  it  such  as  we  perceive  it :  makes  it  such  phenomenon,  or 
as  it  appears.     What  is  the  subjective  ?    The  answer  is  clear :  it  is  the 
inertness. 
That  cannot  be  objective.    It  cannot  Be^  because  it  is  negation.   Must 
not  *  negation '  belong  wholly  to  perception  or  consciousness,  i.  e.  to 
self  ? — ^It  is  not,  nor  can  be ;  but  it  is  involved  in  perception  and 
consciousness :  here  is  the  identification  of  it  with  the  self;  and  so 
we  may  see  how  the  '  self '  must  be.     Of  negations  it  is  true :  *  esse 
est  percipi.' 
Comte  has  done  all  that  is  necessary  in  proving  a  subjective  element 
present ;  for  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  tohat  this  is :  and  then  all  is 
done— just  as  all  was  done  in  astronomy  when  it  was  once  shown  there 
was  a  subjective  element  in  the  phenomena ;  for  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  motion.  Take  away  the  motion,  and  anything  may  be  true 
of  sun  and  stars,  their  sizes  and  distances,  &c. :  so  take  away  the  in- 
ertia,  and  anything — any  glory — may  be  true  of  Nature.     So  we  have 
this  the  spiritual  world ;  and  also  the  scriptural  idea  of  man,  that  he 
is  dead :  perceiving,  therefore,  according  to  his  own  condition. 

Observe  again,  how  this  is  only  re-asserting  the  instinct.  Man  does 
not  naturally  believe  Kature  inert ;  it  is  a  most  difficult  and  unnatural 
thing.  Comte  also  denies  the  inertia :  he  will  have  matter  active.  It 
ought  to  be  so ;  in  this  is  all.  Then  the  inertia  we  suppose  of  course  is 
subjective :  it  is  from  that  *  imperfection '  Comte  so  deplores  in  man. 
What  an  immense  change  it  is,  this  transferring  the  inertia  from  Na- 
ture  to  man — ^this  work  of  Science.  Yet  how  surely  it  is  taking  place ; 
how  stedfastly  and  inevitably  and  rightly  Science  advances  towards  it, 
and  to  it.     Men  may  not  now  believe  it ;  but  man  will  do  it. 

For  see,  there  is  this  difference  between  man  and  Nature :  none  more 
than  deniers  of  the  Bible  assert  it.  If  then  the  inertia  be  excluded 
from  Nature,  it  must  be  taken  to  ourselves.  We  are  unlike ;  and  we 
know  the  wrong,  the  evil,  the  defect,  the  want,  are  with  us. 
And  then  what  a  step  it  will  be :  what  a  difference  in  man's  entire  at- 
titude and  being !     Surely  his  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

It  is  very  interesting,  all  this  proving  human  voluntary  actions  to  be 
definite  and  fixed,  obeying  calculable  laws.  Let  it  come  as  speedily  as 
possible — ^this  proving  an  inertia  in  man.  For  that  man  and  Nature 
differ,  is  certain ;  and  to  show  us  inertness,  passiveness,  instead  of  true 
action  within,  will  show  us  at  once  how  and  why  we  perceive  it  with- 
out. Once  demonstrate  it  as  subjective  and  its  *  appearance '  as  external 
is  simple  enough.  Nay,  it  cannot  be  without,  if  it  be  in  us ;  because  in 
respect  to  that  we  do  differ  from  Nature :  inertia  can  only  be.  in  Nature 
on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  not  in  us. 

Even  as  rest  can  only  be  in  the  heavens  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is 
not  of  the  earth.     This  is  the  converse  of  the  proposition. 

After  all,  the  inertia  we  perceive  in  Nature  affects  and  relates  to 
the  form  only  (or  way  in  which  we  perceive  it).     To  be  inert  ie  to  ^ 
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determined  by  oircumstances  ;  to  act  only  ae  acted  npon  :  tttis  ia  only 

tme  of  the  form  in  Nature,  The  fact  is  not  inert  ;  not  ao  dependent : 
it  i*,  it  BCts :  makes  itself  necessary  ;  is  iodepeodent  of  all  that  is  ex- 
traneous.  Thus  it  comes  that  only  that  which  is  in  time  (or  form)  can 
be  inert:  and  the  two  become  one — to  be  form  and  to  be  inert;  i.  e.  to 
change  with  conditions.  This  latter  is  cleorly  the  very  idea  of  inert- 
ness. So  one  sees  how /ore*  applies  only  to  form.  And  it  is  well  that 
Comte  and  others  deny  the  inertia  of  matter ;  for  if  the  inertia  apply 
only  to  the  form,  is  it  not  clear  that  it  must  be  snbjective?  In  other 
words,  that  which  is  inert  must  be  liable  to  change :  but  it  ia  only 
form  that  changes  [clearly  this  denies  the  '  Being '  of  man]. 

Also  one  may  see  how,  from  our  putting  form  for  fact,  we  must  have 
introduced  inertia  into  Nature :  for  inertia  does  truly  appertain  to  the 
form  (it  IB  determined  by  circumstances).  And  again,  conversely,  how 
in  those  things  that  we  put  as  '  entities,'  which  are  forms  merely — lifa, 
e.  g. — there  ia  an  arbitrariness,  or  primarinesa.  This  is  the  inertia  or 
negation  ;  it  has  firat  to  be  seen  as  passive  necessity,  ond  then  exclnded 
for  the  actual.  So  Science,  by  showing  all  this  as  form  (thia  correlation, 
Ac.),  necessarily  exclades  the  inertia  irom  the  fact.  But  observe,  it  iM 
in  the  form ;  it  is  useful  to  remember  this. 

It  would  be  sad  to  be  under  illnaiou  if  this  were  our  true,  perfeet 
Being ;  but  not  if  it  be  not  so.  We  put  the  matter  wrongly,  in  lament- 
ing that  onr  seuKes  deceive  us ;  it  ia  not  that  we  have  senses  and  yet 
they  place  us  under  illusion,  but  that  we  are  under  iUnsion  and  thete- 
fore  we  have  senses  (and  intellect).  We  could  not  have  them,  except 
by  being  under  illusion :  they  mean  this,  and  arise  out  of  it.  We  arm 
in  a  world  of  illusions — surrounded  by  them  :  that  is,  we  have  eonsea 
and  intellect  (or  are  senHatiDual  and  intellectual).  For  what  is  to  be 
nnder  illusion  but  to  be  obliged  to  think  and  feel  that  to  be  wbicb  tmly 
is  not  ?  but  this  is  exactly  to  have  such  eease  and  intellect.  The  '  phe- 
nomenon' of  the  seuBea,  and  perception  by  them,  and  intellect,  is  invoI*»d 
in,  and  flows  out  of,  our  being  under  illusion :  for  we  muat  feel  as  retl 
that  which  is  not;  by  the  very  definition  of  'being  under  illusioa. 

Now  if  we  look  at  this  we  sec  that  it  means  having  '  senses.'     [Yl 
observe  :  the  illusions  anjwer  to  the  fact — this  does  not  explain  why 
our  sensea  are  such  as  they  are].     It  shows,  however,  why  these  pe 
eepts  must  be  to  na  eubslanlial,  aolid,  real ;  why  there  must  be  the  eon- 
viction,  the  necessary  belief,  of  their  existence.     Boes  not  the  aecretof 
■  space '  lie  here  f — for  is  not  '  being  in  apace  '  the  only  way  in  which 
that  which  is  not  can  hsfilt  as  real  or  substantial  t     This  is  why  the 
world  is  '  in  space  ' — aolid- 

To  be  ignorant,  and  yet  under  the  operation  of  existence  acting  on  na^ 
is  neoesaarily  to  be  under  illusion :  that  ia,  it  io  to  have  sense  and  i>^ 
tellect,  end  to  think  and  feel  that  to  be  which  is  not.  Uan  thinks 
feels  that  to  be  wbioh  is  not,  beoanse  he  is  acted  upon  by  that  whiob 
he  does  not  know. 

We  might  roughly  illustrat«  this  by  auppoaing  the  sense  of  sight 

stored  to  a  blind  man :  he  would  begin  to  think  the  heavens  moveda 
llan  so  becomes  under  the  neooasity  of  knowing  more,  i.  e.  of  b«ng 
more  than  he  was  before.  His  ignorance  now  ia  an  evil,  loss,  an  occft- 
■ioQ  of  suffering  to  him.  which  it  was  not  before. 

The  inertia  we  perceive  in  Naturo  is  because  of  our  own,  but  that 
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not  the  inertia  which  is  ours :  even  as  in  astronomy  a  motion  of  our  own 
makes  us  perceive  a  motion  that  does  not  and  cannot  exist ;  but  from  it, 
as  percept,  we  learn  what  is  our  own.  So  our  own  inertia  makes  us 
perceive  an  inertia  which  does  not  and  cannot  be,  even  as  an  inertia :  it 
is  a  different  inertia  from  ours ;  but  from  it  (as  percept)  we  learn  our 
own.  One  inertia,  affecting  us,  makes  us  perceive  another  as  in 
Nature. 

The  relation  of  Ferrier.to  Comte  is  interesting.  Their  fundamental 
position  is  the  same — ^that  the  perceived  is  the  union  of  self  ayd  object ; 
but  then  while  Comte  says  '  this  is  only  phenomenon  and  cannot  be  the 
fact' ;  Ferrier  says,  *  this  compound  is  the  true  and  only  fact.'  Is  not 
this  a  self-contradiction  ?--at  any  rate  the  agreement  in  that  primary 
position  is  very  curious  and  interesting.  Comte's  position  appears  not 
only  the  one  for  advance  and  progress,  but  moreover  the  true  one.  That 
of  Ferrier  stops  all  enquiry.  Besides,  it  surely  involves  this  :  that  God 
also  must  be  object  plm  subject. 

This  necessity  we  perceive  in  Nature  is  holiness ;  and  holiness  re- 
solves itself  in  ike  simplest  way  into  Being — the  two  are  one ;  for  ne- 
cessary action  is  holiness  ;  necessity  and  action  united — right  action. 
Where  Being  is,  there  action  is  necessary :  to  Be  and  to  act  are  insepar- 
able, and  in  truth  indistinguishable.     Therefore  if  there  be  Being,  at 
once  there  is  necessary  action  :  the  action  is  necessary  if  there  be  Being. 
So  to  say  the  action  is  not  necessary,  but  contingent  (i.  e.  arbitra^), 
is  in  fact  to  say  there  is  not  Being ;  i.  e.  the  Being  of  which  it  is  the 
action :  it  is  then  dependent  upon  circumstance — it  is  form.     This 
self-action,  contingency,  or  < free-will,'  resolves  itself  into  not-being; 
and  not-being  identifies  itself  with  form. 
Thus,  then,  Being  means  necessary  action :  the  latter  is  involved  in  the 
former,  and  is  a  mere  explication  of  the  idea. 

Being  involves  holiness.  To  speak  of  *  necessary  action,'  or  holiness,. 
is  only  to  speak  of  Being.  Being  must  be  holy :  no  holiness,  no  neces- 
sary action,  no  Being.  So  the  glory  of  <  Being '  comes  out  more  and 
more.  Dimly  I  have  seen  before  that  it  is  necessarily  the  sum  and  per- 
fection of  all  excellence ;  that  there  can  be  no  higher ;  and  all  less  than 
the  most  perfect  and  divine  must  be  so  by  defect  of  Being. 

Thus  also  we  see  man's  <  free-will,'  or  selfness,  from  '  death,'  or  not- 
being  ;  and  how  simply  all  contingency  or  non-necessity  involves  and 
implies  a  self.  This  is  the  only  negation,  or  possible  negation ;  i.  e.  it 
is  the  oniy/orm:  and  how  beautiful  that  is;  it  is  what  moralists  and 
poets  have  admired  so — n^an's  freedom.  This  is  the  negation  ;  this  the* 
worst  thing : — ^must  not  Being  be  glorious  indeed  if  this  glory  be  in> 
want  and  defect  ? 

One  sees  man's  free-will  from  his  not-being ;  i.  e.  his  phase  of  exist-^ 
ence  has  relation  to  that  negation ;  the  defect  or  not-being  in  respect  to 
him  is  brought  clearly  out,  and  become  the  characteristic  element : — a 
change  as  if  from  necessary  passion  to  arbitrary  action,  or  vice  versa. 
The  negation  is  not  done  away  but  made  manifest,  that  so  it  may  be 
excludecf ;  even  as  by  Science  the  negation  in  Nature  (as  perceived)  ia 
made  the  characteristic  feature  ;  and  is  so  placed  in  progress  of  being 
excluded.     The  negation  in  man  was  at  first  hidden,  subordinate,  not 
characterizing  him;  but  now — being  in  progress  of  destruction— -it  is 
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prominent,  characteristic.  He  may  be  said  to  be  &  oe^tion,  as  it  we) 
the  vatit  or  defect  is  that  to  which  his  conscioasnexs  is  directed  ;  b 
ael/-coD&ciona,  And  no  more  can  rest  till  this  defect  be  removed,  and 
or  Being  given  him — that  ia,  till  tlie  self  be  destroyed. 

So  we  see,  man's  actions  are  not  neci?ssary,  ttiey  are  trnly  contingenl 
Phenomenally  be  has  free-vill ;  i.  e.  in  relation  to  him  there  is  not 
bning ;  what  he  does  in  not  necessary,  as  the  action  of  all  Being  is.  bat' 
contingent ;  it  may  or  it  may  not  be.  [But  this  means  '  determined  by 
ciicurastances ':  we  cannot  make  it  other].  No  external  force  compels  our 
aetions,  they  depend  on  oar  nelveg.  An'l  yrt  this  depending  on  ourselves 
ia  precisely  being  determined  by  circumslanccs  :  it  shows  us  we  look  on 
Nature  wrongly.  This  law  and  necessity  we  recognize  in  it  must  be 
something  very  different  from  what  we  suppose.  The  change  in  iha 
view  of  onrselvea  necesaitntes  a  corresponding  change  in  onr 
Nature. 

Ia  not  the  effect  produced  on  us  (our  '  consciousness  ')  by  a  thing, 
way  in  which  we  perceive  it— i.  e.  the  '  form  '  of  it  f     Think  in  how 
many  different  ways  (or  '  forms  ')  we  perceiTe  the  one  fact  of  the  eerch! 
motion  :  an  day  and  night,  i.  e.,  but  different  days  aod  nights,  and  '''' 
ferent  in  different  places  t  made  to  differ  by  our  moving  (i.  e,  chan^ 
our  place),     It  is  this  one  motion  under  such  circumstances  orconditit 
of  fieiog.     So  our  condition  causrs  us  to  '  perceive '  (or  be  consciously 
affected  by)  the  one  fact  in  these  various  and  changing  ways.     From 
tbom  w?  can  learn  what  the  fact  is  and  what  the  conditions. 

How  simple  is  the  doctrine  of  subjective  negation :  for  it  is  not 
tuierfing  the  negation ;  that  the  doctrine  of  inertia  (which  ia  ths 
basis  of  Science)  clearly  affirms.  The  only  question  is,  '  is  this 
known  miniu  objective  or  subjective  ?  does  it  inhere  in  the  fact 
or  not  ?'  How  can  the  answer  be  other  than  one  ?  And  the  inertia 
cannot  be  denied  of  Nature  except  by  being  transferred  to  man.  And 
what  is  it  after  all  hut  the  familiar  conception  that  man  does  not  knoit  ? 
It  is  hut  bis  '  imperfection,'  only  affecting  him  in  a  peculiar  way  ;  and 
this,  as  exemplified  continually,  in  order  that  it  may  be  got  rid  of. 

Thns  we  may  put  it. — The  phenomenon  is  objective  and  eubjectiTe ; 
now  the  true  objective  is  the  fact;  is  that  which  in  added — the  sub- 
jective— a  plus  or  a  minus  ?     Surely  it  is  a  minus  :  the  phenomenon 
cnnnot  he  more  than  the  fact,  but  less.     Wo  do  not  know,  do  not  per- 
ri'ive,  oil  that  IB  truly  in  the  fact;  we  do  not  recognize  the  action,        1 
p.  g.     By  the  bye.  the  ordinary  doctrine  about  beauty  aa  depending  on  I 
the  mind,  is  asserting  that  the  phenomenon  \s  fact  with  a  plua  added  ; 
and  this  involves  that  something  of  the  fact  is  known. 

The  conception  of  all  the  forces  as  motion  appeared  differently  to 
me,  thus ;  thinking  bow  much  more  unknown  the  ■  why '  of  space  i^^ 
than  that  of  time — how  forms  are  in  time,  and  to  be  in  time  is  merel|^ 
to  feel  the  formB  as  the  fact. 

How  simple  it  is,  that  to  he  not  in  time— to  he  eternal — ia  merely  b 
be  in  relatiou  with,  to  have  as  the  solo  fact  to  us,  an  existence,  tt_ 
Mtualityi  of  which  all  that  is  in  time  are  forms ;  in  a  word,*to  knov 
ths  unchanging  feet. 
Hat  why  wo  arc  in  tpaee  is  in  no  such  way  explicable. 

I  thought  :  why  nre  tln'sc  rbanges  of  form  in  gjince,   or  conveying   I 
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US  the  feeling,  the  oonacioasness  or  perception,  of  motion  ?  Then  I  re- 
flected that  the  conception  of  space  is  'empirical ';  i.  e.,  entirely  derived 
from  the  individual  sense  of  moving.  So  it  links  itself  with  the  *  self,' 
with  the  feeling  to  ua  of  the  fact,  whatever  it  is.  Then  I  considered 
how  all  the  other  forces — sound,  light,  chemicity,  life  itself — are  iden- 
tified with  motion ;  how  we  say  they  are  motion.  Yet  they  do  not  na- 
turally convey  to  us  any  such  impression ;  indeed,  nothing  can  at  first 
seem  more  ahsurd  or  repugnant  than  to  reduce  them  to  mere  motion,  or 
change  in  space;  it  seems  like  turning  all  the  beauty  and  meaning 
and  fact  out  of  them. 

And  then  it  occurred  to  me  to  take  it  the  other  way :  to  look  at  the 
converse.     If  light  and  music  and  life  be  motion,  why,  vice  versa,  most 
it  not  be  that  motion  is  truly  these? — It  is  not  *life  is  motion,'  but 
*  motion  is  life.'     The  solution  here  is  to  be  obtained  not  by  leas  but  by 
more ;  not  by  emptying,  but  by  filling.     It  is  not  that  we  put  the  life 
into  the  one  *  motion,'  but  that  we  put  it  out  of  the  other.    That  which 
we  call  motion  is  truly  life ;  but  it  is  mere  motion  to  us  because  of  our 
emptiness  and  death :  we  do  not  see  the  Life  in  it,  not  because  it  is  not 
there  :  the  life  we  do  see,  which  is  one  with  it,  proves  that  it  is  there. 
And  with  this  how  well  agrees  the  extended  use  of  the  word  motion : 
what  is  there  of  life,  energy,  activity  and  power,  that  we  do  not  cell 
motion  ?     This  particular  form  of  life,  which  we  call  motion,  is  that 
which  is  in  immediate  relation,  as  it  were,  to  us  in  some  way ;  so  that 
our  emptiness  makes  itself  seen  in  it.     This  mere  '  motion  '  is  what 
Life  becomes  by  and  through  us :  we  put  in  the  negation,  and  make  life 
and  action,  i.  e.  Being,  mere  change  in  space ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is 
well  to  observe  that  on  examination  the  *  matter '  disappears ;  and  foroe, 
i.  e.  motion,  is  seen  to  be  aU — it  is  the  Being  too. 

That  '  motion,'  as  such,  is  in  the  special  and  more  immediate  relation 
to  US,  is  evident :  *  materially '  it  is  the  one  thing  within  our  power ; 
and  besides  it  is  proved  by  our  making  it  the  standard  and  explanation 
of  all  things,  it  is  the  one  '  action '  we  seem  to  understand.  And  now 
observe,  nothing  less  is  done  than  removing  the  difficulty  of  how  motion 
produces  sensation.  This  *  motion '  is  more — i.  e.  the  fact  of  it — and 
has  an  adaptation  to  produce  such  results.  So  I  seem  to  see  much  far- 
ther int«^  our  '  perception,'  and  to  escape  from  an  opposition  to  instinct 
and  feeling  which  could  not  be  right. 

It  is  as  if  some  cups  were  before  us ;  one  appears  to  us  empty,  the 
others  full.  Now  this  empty  cup  is  ours,  the  others  not.  On  ex- 
amining, we  find  there  is  not  the  difference  between  them  we  thought : 
either  ours  is  full  or  those  are  empty — they  are  alike,  at  any  rate. 
Now  which  is  it  ?  Is  it  that  we  do  not  see  the  fulness  of  ours,  or 
that  we  imagine  a  fulness  in  the  others  ?  This  is  the  question :  is 
motion  life,  or  life  motion  ?     I  hold  the  former. 

Observe— not  as  the  idea,  but  as  rising  out  of  it — how  perhaps  our 
very  bodily  motions  may  constitute  a  lifey  little  as  we  think  of  it.  See 
how  all  are  necessitated ;  all  answer  ends ;  all  are  determined,  indeed, 
by  intellectual  causes.  If  this  be  so,  how  the  doctrine  of  intelligence  as 
a  cause  of  life  is  intensified  and  fulfilled.  Here  we  see  what  it  is :  that 
in  these  intelligent,  designed  motions,  there  is  life.  Surely,  of  all  mo- 
tions, we  should  know  most  of  our  own ;  and  we  know  how  volition  and 
thought  are  the  cause  of  thtm. 
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Here  is  Socrat«e'  argument  in  Crito :  if  thought  be  the  cause  or  all 
thin^,  how  absurd  it  is  to  refer  them  to  mechanical  cauaee.     Leave 
out  the  life  from  human  motions,  and  they  too  are  the  phenomenon  of 
mechanical  results.     That  is  bow  they  might  appear  to  a  '  dead '  in- 
telligence, who  should  not  recognize  our  life  in  them. 
The  argument  is  thus : — take  light  or  fire :  now  there  is  no  more  in 
them  than  there  is  in  mere  mechasical  motion  ;  they  are  that,  and  neces- 
sarily under  the  same  laws.     Then  of  course  we  see  that  all  that  is  in 
them  is  in  motion.     This  in  truth  is  involved  in  the  thought  that  the 
stars  constitute  living  organic  bodies :  their  motions  are  a  ti/e. 

This  'mere  motion'  is  what  Life  (i.  e.  Being,  the  divine  and  eternal) 
beeomtt  to  us,  bi/  us.  By  our  negation  Life  is  emptied,  and  made  mere 
change  in  relation  to  space  ;  i.  e.  we  do  not  see  it,  nor  what  there  is  in 
it.  So  one  understands  the  value  of  that  strong  feeling  of  the  sacred 
mystery  of  life ;  this  guarding  it  from  any  mere  physical  explanations. 
I  do  not  go  against  that.  I  do  not  deny  the  sacred  mystery ;  but  I  eay 
that  all  this  which  we  treat  so  lightly  partakes  of  that  sacredneBa. 
There  is  no  more  in  life  than  in  motion,  only  because  in  motion  is  &U 
that  is  in  life. 

I  have  said  that  all  ournamea  of  things  evidently  dcnote/orms.  Now 
obaerre  how  we  deal  only  with  forms  to  any  practical  or  tangible  pur- 
pose ;  how  with  them  only  the  senses  have  to  do,  AH  that  is  to  the 
Benses  is  form ;  i.  e.  all  that  is  in  space  :  in  other  words,  space  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  forma.  Here  we  have  space  :  for  observe  how  and  in  what 
sense  space  is  a  condition  of  forms — it  is  so  only  of  forms  considered  or 
felt  as  Being  ;  of  forms  as  subfmntial.  Space  is  the  only  mode  by 
which  forms  can  be  felt  as  Being  or  as  fact.  Negation  is  a  condition  of 
forms :  apace  is  negation ;  so  space  must  be,  for  forms  to  be  (aa)  fact. 
Forms  felt  as  fact  involve  space  felt  as  Being,  These  things  are  esb- 
■tantial,  i,  e.  real,  only  as  being  in,  or  occupying,  space.  Space  ia  the 
only  way  of  giving  substance,  i,  e.  Being,  to  the  forms. 

It  is  thus :  if  these  forms  or  things  truly  are,  there  must  be  space. 
Then  we,  feeling  them  as  facts,  must  be  in  space ;  must  feel  space  aa 
being.  Now  we  know  these  things  are  forms,  and  yet  we  feel  them  aa 
facts : — this  is  what  is  the  matter  with  us ;  it  is  the  >  death.'  It  de- 
pends on  our  not  knowing  the  fact  of  which  they  are  forms,  i.  e.  tbo 
•temal. 

But  then  comes  the  question  :  '  why  does  the  being  of  these  forma  in- 
Tolve  the  being  of  apace  ? — why  does  space  belong  to  them  ?     To  an- 
swer this,  is  it  not  sufficient  to  see  that  space  is  negation  ;  and  negation 
(i.  e.  not-being)  of  course  pertains  to  form  ?     So  we  see  that  our  notion 
of  the  being  of  space  is  simply  that  of  the  being  of  not-being.     Of 
course  this  is  a  roundabout  expression  :  it  is  like  the  complicated  formula 
that  results  from  the  mathematical  statement  of  data,  which  may  ba 
reduced  to  a  much  more  simple  expression.     So  with  regard  to  this : 
means  that  we,  feeling  forms  to  be,  necessarily  have  to  infer  a  being  ofl 
negation.     So  to  a  Being  to  whom  the  form  is  fact,  or  who  does  not  knu 
the  fact,  there  must  be  space,  i.  e.  motion ;  that  is,  he  must  necea 
infer  matter;  in  other  words,  he  must  be  physical. 

~  ■  _  "  felt  as  belonging  to  the  forms— ''the  being  of  the  forms'— 1 
me&na  aubatauce  in  space,  i,  e,  matter.     Any  Being  to  whom  tht  forsuig 
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are  <  Being '  must  perceive  space ;  so  there  must  be  inferred  the  sub- 
stratum, &c. :  for  it  is  dear  this  substratum,  or  matter,  rests  wholly  on 
the  existence  of  space.  Dealing  with  'things,'  or  forms,  as^octo,  there 
must  be  the  substratum.  The  <  forces  in  space '  of  Oersted  and  Faradaj 
will  not  do.  If  there  be  space  there  must  be  matter;  if  there  be  not 
space  then  these  things  are  not  substantial ;  i.  e.  they  truly  are  not. 

But  observe  ;  even  if  there  be  space,  and  these  things  therefore  are 
substantial,  or  are,  does  it  follow  that  there  is  matter  because  we  ne- 
cessarily infer  it  ?     May  we  not  find  it  thus :  that  these  things  are  sub- 
stantial or  real,  i.  e.  have  substance  in  them  of  which  they  are  forms ; 
and  yet  there  not  be  space,  or  matter :  viz.  because  of  some  subjective 
condition,  some  ignorance,  of  ours  ?   And  this  would  be  it:— our  ignor- 
ance of  the  true,  eternal,  fact  (i.  e.  our  not-being,  or  non-spirituality) 
empties  them  to  us ;  puts  negation  instead  of  Being.  This  is  their  being 
in  space :  and  so  comes  the  necessity  of  our  supplying  the  Being, 
or  substratum,  of  'matter.'     And  then  this    'substratum'  which 
we  supply  turns  out  to  be  none — it  is  only  space  after  all :  it  has  not 
the  Being  that  we  want. 

Is  not  this  '  existence  in  space '  of  things  the  same  as  that  of  space 
being  put  for  God  ? — where  God  is,  we,  not  seeing  Him,  see  space  or 
not-being  ? 
So  there  being  space  involved  in  the  facts  (as  they  are  to  us)  of  course 
there  is  motion  to  us :  all  these  'changes  in  space*  follow.  We  move — are 
conscious  of  motion — because  to  our  feeling  or  consciousness — not  to  our 
thought  or  imagination  only — the  forms  are  facts. 

Is  not  all  this  simply  that  man  is  a  form  [and  therefore  this  necessity 
for  the  idea  of  negation  to  solve  the  problems]  ?    It  is  simply  that  man 
is  a  creature ;  for  we  have  seen  the  creature  necessarily  is  form ;  and 
man,  therefore,  as  apart  from  God,  is  only  form.  If  God  be  not  in  him^ 
Being  (fact,  i.  e. ;  actuality  or  life)  is  not  in  him  ;  and  as  form,  of 
course  forms  are  fact  to  him.     So  man's  only  true  Being  is  in  oneness 
with  God — all  this  is  an  axiom.  All  creatures  without  God  in  them  are 
empty  forms  [as  things  without  matter  are  abstractions  ?]     Apart  from 
God,  man  is  apart  from  '  Being.'    The  question  then  is :  why  is  this 
being  apart  from  God  necessary  ?     Why  is  our  perception  so  ?   Was  the 
*  Fall  •  becoming  conscious  of  self  ? 

The  sum  of  it  all  is,  that  we  are  creatures,  and  apart  from  God — 
which  we  know  so  well.     He  is  not  in  us  ;  our  action  is  self-action. 
Here  is  the  goodness  of  free-will ;  it  must  be :  the  doctrine  belongs 
to  this  state  of  separateness  from  God ;  it  means  that  God  does  not 
act  in  us,  and  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  it.     Pantheism  denies  this 
being  apart  from  God :  free-will  means  inertia ;  emptiness  of  God. 
So  all  this  philosophy  comes  back  to  the  simple  religious  instincts ; 
merely  dispelling  a  few  chimeras  and  false  fancies  we  have  reared  up. 
That  is  its  function. 

Now  the  destiny  of  the  creatures  is  to  be  filled  with  God.  [Is  it  as 
a  'tension,'  a  'theory,'  to  be  fulfilled  in  interpretation?]  Its  good  is 
not  in  being  but  in  having  been — ^in  being  fulfilled  and  done  away ;  for 
the  creature  surely  is  done  away  in  fulfilment.  The  destiny  of  crea- 
tures is  to  be  filled  with  God :  so  man  is  to  be  done  away  as  man : — 
even  Christ  Himself;  as  it  is  said  :  '  He  shall  give  up  the  kingdom  to 
the  Father,  and  God  shall  be  all  in  all.'    And  again,  we  are  told  ti^^ 
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I  shall  pass  away,  and 

laens  meet  an  interpretation  here. 

There  is  a  tension  [as  in  theory  which 

and  this  tension  or  negation  ia  the  self: 

The  good  of  man  is  not  in  being,  but  in 

aacrifice  is  only  here. 

That  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil  of  this  being  of  oui 
self,  prove.i  again  the  badness  of  this  state  ;  that  it  ii 
life  at  all.  If  it  were  not  bo,  Qod  would  act  in 
to  Be. 

The  relation  of  the  forces  to  motion  want«  turning  round.  It  is 
that  the  forces  are  forms  of  motion — in  many  ways  that  will  not  d( 
but  motion,  and  all  other  forces,  at     " 
Not  vibration  a  form  of  motion  : 
motion  a  form  of  force,  perhaps 
identify  them. 
Bat  the  forces  are  not  perceived  as 
the  forma  are  the  phenomena :  sou; 

The  forces  are  forms  of  vibration,  of  which  motion  is  also  a  form. 
The  conceiving  of  the  forces  as  forms  of  motion  was  wrong;  like 
connecting  heat  with  espunsion,   as  such :  it  was  an  unifying  of 
forms.     How,  e.  g.,  are  chemicity  or  life,  motion  ?     This  brings  in 
that  idea  of  light,  not  as  mere  mechanical  undulation,  bat  as  un- 
dulation uf  chemicity.     Then  what  we  call  'motion'  also  mast  be 
vibration  with  more  in  it,  though  merely  change  in  space  to  as. 
Then  we  want  to  see  why  wo  naturally  take  motion,  or  the  empty  vi- 
bration, as  the  typo  or  'fact'  to  which  we  seek  to  reduce  all  other  forms 
of  vibration.     Also  consider  how  long  it  has  taken  us  to  find  out  tlut 
the  fact  of  which  the  forces  are  forms  ia  vibration :  how  we  put  the 
forms  for  the  fact,  and  how  little  it  looks  like  it ;  and  also  how,  before 
recognizing  the  true  fact,  wc  supposed  a  different  one — a  negation  in- 
deed— a  thing  having  reference  only  to  space.     Surely  it  is  just  as  we 
have  supposed  '  matter '  to  be  that  of  which  things  are  forms,  before 
finding  that  they  are  forms  of  the  eternal. 

It  is  curious  how  matter  and  motion  go  together.  It  is  natural  that 
aupposing  matter  to  be  the  substiince  of  the  world,  we  should  hold  mo- 
tion to  be  the  fact  of  force :  the  two  must  go  together.  And  then  comes 
the  question  :  why  is  that  of  which  forces  are  forms  vibration  ?  what  ia 
the  true,  actual  meaning  of  this  ? 

It  is  striking  how  my  thought  has  been  introducing  this  conception  of 
'  vibration.'  This  was  the  point  of  my  first  conception  respecting  ^no- 
tion, pointing  out  life  as  a  vibration ;  and  so  of  nutrition,  &o.  In  fine^ 
that  introduction  of  '  negation,  as  an  element  of  thought,  is  this  and  no- 
thing more ;  considering  all  as  vibration,  i.  e.  two  equal  and  opposite : 
the  essence  of  vibration  is  this.  And  for  the  deeper  meaning  and  ne- 
cessity of  it,  have  I  not  seen  how  creation  presents  itself  as  vibration  ? 
Does  aot  one  perceive  how  the  eternal,  seen  as  in  time,  must  be  two 
equal  and  opposite  ?  i.  e.  the  forms  of  it  must  be  vibration:  to  the  in- 
tellect it  must  be  so.  It  is  because  the  fact  is  eternal  that  to  the  in- 
tellect all  must  be  vibration ;  and  it  simplifieB  itself  yet  more,  even  to 
what  I  have  said.     The  demand  of  the  intellect  for  negation  I  hai 
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seen — the  necessity  of  recogmzing  that  that  which  is  to  the  intellect  is 
not  the  very  fact  or  Being.     Now  this  introduction  of  negation  is  the 
recognition  of  the  two  opposites,  and  nothing  more ;  it  is  merely  the 
applicdtion  of  it,  to  regard  all  '  forces '  as  vibration.     It  is  being  and 
not-being,  plus  and  minus,  in  reference  to  each  '  form '  considered  or  per- 
ceived.    That  is  the  point  of  vibration  in  every  case :  the  change,  thing, 
process,  is  and  is  not  (either  in  the  same  or  other  form,  according  to 
whether  it  be  continuous  or  transitive.) 

It  is  interesting  thus  to  see  the  oneness  and  simplicity  of  my  entire 
thought ;  what  it  all  really  means :  viz.  the  recognition  of  the  eternity, 
the  actualness,  of  the  fact.     So  the  'vibration,'  which  I  recognize 
everywhere,  means  merely  that  all  the  perceived  is  form — changing 
form.     Do  I  see  also  why  the  changing  form  is  necessary  ?  why  vibra- 
tions must  in  part  be  transitive  ? 

Surely  every  action  (ihotion,  e.  g.)  must  change  if  it  be  not  eternal : 
i.e.  all /orm  must  change.     How  curiously,  in  our  conceptions,  that 
going  on  for  ever  answers  to  the  actual  Being,  which  is  the  true  being 
eternal.     When  we  say  of  all  that  is  in  time  that  it  is  (a  form  of)  vi- 
bration, we  say  it  is  (a  form  of)  being  and  not-being  [we  give  up,  of 
course,   the  distinction   of  56271^  and  acting'] ;  i.  e.   that  nothing  has 
really  been,  only  appearance. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  various  processes  or  phenomena  in  the 
world  as  forms  of  life,  instead  of  life  as  a  form  of  vibration,  of  which 
these  other  phenomena  are  also  forms.  So  we  speak,  perhaps,  of  things 
as  forms  of  matter ;  instead  of  matter  as  a  form  of  the  spiritual,  of 
which  they  also  are  forms  ?  Matter  has  been  an  '  entity/  form  put  for 
fact ;  like  life  and  motion  ?  Why  has  this  been  ?  What  is  there  about 
matter  and  motion  and  life,  that  they  should  have  been  taken  as  enti- 
ties ?  In  reference  to  the  forces,  think  how  the  two  extremes — motion 
and  life — have  had  this  part ;  these  being  as  it  were  nearest  to  us. 

With  respect  to  gravitation  as  one  of  the  forces :  it  too  must  be  a 
form  of  vibration.     That  settles  the  question  about  *  inherent  proper- 
ties '  altogether :  if  gravitation  be  (as  of  course  it  is)  vibration,  then 
we  see  only  half  of  it ;  what  is  it  that  has  produced  the  tension  ? 

Plato  rejects  attractions,  and  attributes  all  such  phenomena  to  the 

impulse  of  other  bodies,  on  the  ground  that  there  cannot  be  a  vacuum. 
This  doctrine  of  vibration  accounts  for  the  constant  tension ;  i.  e.  when 
there  is  a  plus  the  minus  must  be ;  and  vice  versa :  and  the  plus  and 
minus,  or  vibration,  are  evidently  only  equilbrium  drawn  out  or  dis- 
turbed.    [This  conception  is  useful  in  relation  to  electricity.] 

Is  it  not  clear  that  equilibrium  and  vibration  are  only  two  ways  of 
seeing  one  thing  ? — that  which  is  equilibrium,  in  one  point  of  view,  is 
vibration  in  another.  And  farther :  the  sum  of  all  vibrations  must  be 
equilibrium ;  they  must  make  that :  and  the  fact  of  the  equilibrium  of 
the  universe  demonstrates  all  action  in  it  to  be  vibration — demonstrates 
the  doctrine  of  transitive  vibration. 

It  is  curious,  the  reducing  all  the  forces  to  motion,  as  if  it  alone  were 
without  us ;  when  we  think  that  motion,  as  such,  is  just  as  subjective 
as  light  as  such.  Our  instinct  of  light  as  light  is  the  same  as  of  motion 
as  motion :  to  overthrow  the  one  takes  away  the  entire  basis  from  the 
other ;  if  light  may  be  something  different  from  what  it  is  to  us,  then 
of  course  motion  may.     It  is  a  strange  idea,  this  putting  up  motiou  m^ 


a  Bt&cdard ;  it  ia  HS  if  ve  had  taken  any  other,  and  said  '  all  are  this  ' ; 
as  indeed  was  done — e.  g.  in  Life.  Yet  it  is  natoral ;  and  aecesBary 
indeed. 

We  take  motion  aa  the  standard,  bocauGe  it  is  what  it  is  to  as  trul; 

through  ourselves,  i.  e.  through  our  negation.     The  negation  ia  pra- 

eented  to  ua  most  clearly  in  motion,  therefore  wo  uae  i(  to  bring  the 

negation  into  all  the  othera,  that  we  may  understand  them ;  bat  man's 

heart  will  not  have  it,  though  his  intellect  may. 
Motion  includes  ourselves,  as  it  were  ;  we  move  and  are  moved. 
This  is  why  we  use  it  bo  ;  but  why  the  case  should  be  thus  is  the  thing 
to  see.  It  is  one  with  our  being  in  space,  evidently :  if  we  could  see 
clearly  why  and  what  is  our  being  in  apace,  wo  should  know  about  thii 
motion. 

The  question  why  motion  is  such  aa  it  ia  to  ua,  is  the  same  aa  why 
light,  sound,  heat  are  such  aa  they  are  to  us.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
subjective  answer  here :  much  more  reasonable  and  aimple  is  it  in  re- 
spect to  motion — it  ta  from  space,  i.  e.  negation.  We  think  that  motioii 
is  really  motion,  apart  from  us,  but  we  do  not  think  bo  of  lii/ht ;  yet 
observe,  no  one  thinks  light  is  denied  in  being  assorted  to  be  a  form  of 
Homething  else.     We  have  no  entily  of  light  as  of  life  and  motion. 

All  '  entities '  must  be  vibration — it  ia  the  only  entity.  That  is  to 
say,  entities  are  not,  and  cannot  be  ;  they  are  things  falaely  supposed  to 
be.  They  are  forms  of  vibration;  therefore  forms  of  not-being — non- 
entity— mistaken  for  fact  or  Being.  Motion  cannot  he,  therefore  (or  be- 
cause) it  must  be  vibration :  all  that  ia  not  (i.  e.  cannot  be)  if  it  havs 
any  being  at  all,  must  be  vibration  :  vibration  and  form  are  one.  Think 
of  a  see-saw :  surely  the  '  motion  '  muat  he  equal  throughout,  yet  in  the 
centre  none  ;  i.  e.  at  the  extremities  the  sum  total  of  the  motion  ie  none. 
Yet  there  ia  much  motion  in  another  sense. — Is  it  not  clear  how  tlie 
right  understanding  of  the  case  must  depend  upon  recognizing  the  vi* 
bratile  character  of  the  motion?  i.  e.  upon  looking  far  enough— not  con- 
sidering the  parti  atone. 

Our  finding  all  these  thinga  (motion,  light,  &c. )  vibrations,  means 
finding  them /orin.8  only;  and  to  say  of  the  forces  they  htb  forms  of  vi- 
bration is  that  they  are  forms  of  funn ;  and  the  universe  as  vibration  is 
the  universe  as  form.  Like  the  mathematical  formula,  a  +  x  —  m  —  a 
=  0,  it  arisea  from  our  way  of  looking  at  a  thing:  we  think  there  is 
something,  but  there  is  nothing ;  ns  we  find  out  when  we  examine. 
Juat  so  seeing  anything  to  be  a  vibration  ia  reducing  it  to  0 ;  seung 
that  it  ia  not,  though  wo  thought  it  was.  Or,  if  we  think  a  thing 
u  which  is  not,  when  we  oomc  to  examine  it  we  shall  find  it  to  be  vi- 
bration. [Observe,  therefore  vibration  cannot  be /ocf — cannot  6c;  that 
wbuld  he  to  affirm  the  Being  of  not-being.] 

Now  if  we  can  find  out  ic/ii/  we  must  suppose  that  to  be  wbiah  is  not, 
we  know  all  about  this  necessity  of  vibration.  It  is  as  a  pcraou  making 
such  a  roundabout  formula  thinks  there  is  something:  the  seeing  thst 
the  pluses  and  minus  are  the  same  is  seeing  it  as  vibration.  Or  it  is 
like  thuse  puzzles  which  consist  in  adding  and  subtracting  equal  num- 
bers, and  making  a  child  think  there  ia  some  result  when  there  is  nona. 

I  have  seen  the  equation  is  vibration,  and  is  not  the  modern  mathe- 
msticn  essentially  vibralile,  and  so  true  for  the  mechanical  ?  [and  yet, 
or  rather  because  so,  illogical ;  so  impossible  with  reference  to  being]! 
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And  is  not  the  infinitesimal  method  essentially  the  reducing  to  0 — to 
nothing  ?  In  mathematics  the  idea  of  Being  is  not  rightly  to  be  intro- 
duced at  all :  this  is  its  defence  against  the  charge  of  illogicalness  or  ^ 
absurdity.  We  have  erred  by  attaching  implicitly  those  conceptions  of 
being  and  not-being  to  the  plits  and  minus.  They  mean  simply  opposite : 
they  are  *of  this  kind  or  mode,'  and  *of  the  opposite  kind.' 

In  this  view  of  vibration,  bringing  so  clearly  before  us  the  not-being 
of  these  physical  things,  how  easily  we  understand  their  being  known 
and  felt  not  to  be.     Knowing  them  as  forms  only — which  is  being 
not  physical — is  being  saved,  delivered  from  *  death  *:  that  is  simply  to 
feel  them  as  even  now  we  know  and  see  they  must  be.     Here  is  the   ^ 
proof  and  demonstration  that  man  shall  be  not  physical,  that  he  shall 
be  made  alive.     It  is  only  to  feel  as  we  know  the  fact  must  be  ;  it  is 
only  to  come  into  true  relation  to  fact  and  Being. 

To  reduce  all  the  forces  to  forms  of  motion  is  the  right  sort  of  thing 
to  do.  It  gets  rid  of  *  entities'  (light,  electricity,  heat,  &c.),  but  then 
it  establishes  another  entity,  viz.  that  of  motion.  It  is  thus  it  will  not 
do :  motion  is  not  an  0.  To  reduce  all— including  motion — to  vibra- 
tion, gets  rid  of  entities  altogether ;  for  to  affirm  the  existence  of  vi- 
bration is  not  to  affirm  an  entity  but  an  0.  It  is  not  to  affirm  existence, 
but  only  the  appearance  of  it,  i.  e.  form ;  which  is  precisely  what  we 
want.  So  too  how  pretty  it  is  to  connect  it  with  Nature  as  music : 
all  the  laws  are  laws  of  vibration. 

Seeing  all  as  vibration  it  is  so  clear  to  see  all  as  form.  We  no  more 
want  the  substratum  in  which  the  '  qualities '  inhere — the  entities  are 
gone.  Thus  in  gravitation,  it  is  evidently  only  half  we  see ;  it  is  vi- 
bration ;  there  is  a  corresponding  half  before.  So  there  is  no  more 
wanted  the  *  matter,'  of  which  it  is  the  inherent  *  property ';  it  is  no 
property ;  at  o^ce  it  takes  its  place  with  the  rest  of  the  forces :  the 
force  '  arising '  from  approximation  is  phenomenon  only. 

We  have  merely  to  think  of  motion  as  we  have  accustomed  ourselves 
to  think  of  light  or  sound  or  heat  [and  to  do  the  same  by  life  too].  It 
is  so  our  Science  prepares  for  the  actual ;  even  as  the  Ptolemaic  astro- 
nomy for  the  Copernican.  It  is  only  to  apply  to  a  new  particular,  or 
subject,  a  mode  of  thought  already  familiar  to  us  in  respect  to  others : 
but  it  is  a  particular  of  vastly  more  consequence,  making  an  entire  re- 
volution in  our  view  of  the  universe. 

Our  present  doctriue  of  motion  (and  its  forms)  is  precisely  like 
having  the  sun  with  all  the  planets  round  t<,  revolving  round  the  earth. 
It  is  palpably  ill- balanced ;  that  could  never  stand,  neither  can  this. 
As  we  think  the  laminousness  of  light  is  due  to  us,  so  is  it  to  think  that 
the  in-space-ness  of  motion  is — that  is  not  real.  And  see :  by  turning 
this  out,  we  bring  back  that  which  we  have  turned  out  of  the  others. 
If  there  be  no  such  entity  as  motion,  then  there  may  truly  be  light  and 
musfc  and  life :  these  are  not  motion.  [And  they  are  vibration  only  as 
physical ;  as  forms,  not  as  actual]. 

Our  putting  motion  as  the  fact  of  which  all  the  forces  are  forms,  is 
putting  ourselves  in  the  centre.  It  is  that  which  constitutes  the  peculiarity 
of  motion  to  us,  makes  it  that  to  which  we  naturally  refer  all  the  rest ; 
viz.  that  it  is  our  part,  it  is  that  form  which  the  vibration,  as  affecting 
or  pertaining  to  us,  assumes  :  our  '  life,'  as  physical — i.  e.  the  life  made 
up  by  man's  action  as  physical— it  is  that  is  motion.  This  individual  re- 
lation to  us,  as  ^  agents,'  makes  it  our  standard. 


Also,  it  18  precisely  '  unifyiiig  forms ' ;  in  ttiiu  case  we  cnn  see  wha| 

that  is  in  all.  1 

Yihrfttiou  cau  only  be  form ;  ■whatever  ia  seen  as  Tibration  is  therein  n*^ 
cessitrily  seen  lo  be  form  ouly.  So  here  is  the  rightness  of  regarding  alt 
tlie  forcejj  whieh  were  seen  as  vibration  as/oi-mf,  i.  c.  of  motion.  But 
now  motiuii  iilso  being  seen  as  vibration,  it  noceesarily  follows  that  mo- 
tion too  iniist  ba  also  form  (of  something). 

So  tile  ideji  of  vibration  resolves  itself  into  Being  and  not-bung, 
BO  goes  <l«cp!y  into  Nature.  It  presents  to  us  a8_firs(  a  positive  abft 
of  each  thing,  or  force :  of  coursp  of  that  which  is  not  eternal  the 
■ence  must  precede  the  Buing.  With  this  the  not-beiug  of  man  accords 
perfectly  ;  it  is  a  jio^itive  minus,  necessarily  cotning  first,  and  thu  Beiug, 
orplui,  after  it,  ^=  0,  or  oneness  with  God. 

Out  observntion  makes  us  eoueoive  Nature  not  only  iks  necessary 
(so  suppressing  its  spirituality),  but  also  as  meuhanietil,  or  in  spaue, 
as  motion.  This  is  the  error,  tlie  theory  into  which  we  are  forced  by 
servatioo,  owing  to  our  imperfect  knowledge. 

Is  it  not  hai-d  that  motion  should  have  a  subjective  origin :  we  jnot-e. 
see  it  in  oiirselvea.     It  is  just  aa  force;  indeed  these  two  are  surely  one; 
the  subjective  origin  of  '  force '  is  that  of  motion,  for  foiTe  is  motion — 
we  canuot  separate  tbem.     Here  is  a  new  beauty  in  this  scientific  identi- 
ficatiou  ;  it  baa  this  meaning,  this  necessity.  So  may  we 
trine  of  the  subjective  inertia  put  into  Nature  belter  ?  through  this 
will  not  the  idea  of  the  suhjectivo  origin  of  force  (or  motion,  and  m 
surily  therewith  of  matter)  be  found  to  include,  and  present  in  a  cli 
way,  the  doctrine  of  subjective  inertia  ? 

That  Nutnre  ^ould  be  luvunous  to  us  by  virtue  of  something  in 
selves,  BBetns  to  me  absurd ;  but  that  it  should  be  '  mechauical '  to 
that  way  is  natural  enough.  We  can  find  iu  ourselves  that  which  mi 
it  tlie  latter  :  motion  belongs  and  pertains  to  us — we  may  introduce  tliBt 
from  ourselves,  from  our  own  consciousness :  but  bow  does  light  belong 
to  us  in  any  such  way  ?  And  besides,  the  motion  is  comciovely  intlOr 
duced  by  ourselves,  it  is  inferred ;  it  is  recognized  or  '  supposed '  by 
exertiou  of  our  own  intellects  ;  but  the  light,  or  luminousness,  is  ji 
the  opposite — it  is  as  manifestly  altogether  apart  from  us.  This  b«il 
the  option :  either  the  luminousness  or  the  motion  is  from  Dunell 
is  it  not  manifest  it  must  be  the  motion  !  add  to  this,  also,  that  modaa 
proves  itself  to  be  subjective  by  its  very  uuiversaliLy ;  il  alone  has  tlus 
essential  character  of  a  subjective  element. 

Il  is  striking  that  the  very  solution  of  the  question  of  ' 
come  through  that  doctrine  of  the  subjectivenoss  of  the  sensationa— ■. 
through  the  '  forces.'  For  it  is  thus:  either  there  is  light  (properljr 
called)  or  there  is  motion ;  there  cannot  be  both.  Now  which  ia  thfl 
Clearly,  to  aascrt  motion  a^iist  light  is  going  agaiust  instinct ;  and 
only  so,  it  is  asserting  reusuuiug  agaiosl  perception,  rercepliou  givi 
UgUt;  inference  sulMlilutes  miilii>n,  I  hold  that  that  which  is  pwmil 
it.  Then  if  motion  be  rejected  here,  and  liglit  asserted, 
jectod  altogether ;  for  if  there  be  not  motion  in  liglit  there  ia  none  at 
the  xbeoluie  rejection  of  motiou  is  involved.  It  is  as  much  in  t^ht  as 
ia  at  all ;  it  is  demonstrably  so. 

Now  it  is  only  by  this  getting  rid  of  motion  that  '  matter '  is  truly 
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Cftped  from ;  for  until  this  is  done  the  space  remains.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  see  that  matter  cannot  be— the  substratum — but  while  the  space 
remains  this  simply  leaves  us  in  a  contradiction.  Here  is  the  scientific 
position  (Oersted  and  Faraday)  :  no  matter,  but  forces  in  space;  but  till 
no  motion  is  also  seen,  matter  cannot  be  escaped  from.  And  surely  when 
matter  is  given  up  there  can  remain  no  difficulty  in  giving  up  space. 
The  instinct  asserts  the  Being,  the  existence,  which  the  giving  up  of  mat* 
ter  denies ;  in  fact,  that  doctrine  is  the  worst  form  of  idealism — it  makes 
the  world  truly  unreal.  If  the  *  matter '  be  abandoned,  space  must  be, 
for  the  sake  of  reality ;  the  world's  reality  can  be  held  then  only  by  set- 
ting aside  space  as  well.  Certainly,  space  and  no  '  matter '  must  be  mere 
void ;  the  words  demand  it.  In  fine,  the  scientific  *  no-matter '  demands 
this  *  no-motion '  as  its  completion. 

Has  not  one  result  of  thinking  of  light,  &c.,  as  motion,  been  to  make 
us  see  it  as  vibration  ? — is  not  this  the  end  and  use  af  it  ? 

Surely  it  is  the  motion  in  three  dimensions  gives  the  idea  of  solidity^ 
i.  e.  of  space.     It  is  the  three  right  angles. 

Through  motion,  space  is  clearly  seen  as  subjective ;  it  is  the  *  neces- 
sary inference '  from  motion— the  'substratum'  as  it  were.  It  is  not 
perceived  \  the  idea  is  an  inference  from  motion — it  has  solely  that 
intellectual  basis. 

It  is  curious  that  what  we  call  the  '  primary  qualities  *  of  matter  are 
the  subjective ;  those  we  make  out  as  truly  in  the  body — extension,  mo- 
tion, &c. ;  and  the  secondary,  or  those  perceived  through  a  medium,  not 
subjective  [though  perhaps  they  also  have  a  certain  subjectiveness  ?] 
Think  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  light ;  e.  g.  *  God  is  light ' :  and  of 
motion  also ;  how  much  more  is  included  in  it :  all  actions,  all  motions 
of  the  soul. 

I  see  the  universal  error  in  our  supposing  *  properties '  from  effects  ; 
properties  of  matter  from  actions  which  we  observe  as  uniform.  The 
inconsequence  is  apparent  directly  we  reflect ;  what  we  know  is  so  much 
Action.  The  inference  of  *  properties '  (and  therefore  of  the  substratum) 
rests  entirely  on  our  assumption  of  inertia,  or  inertness.  And  one  sees 
again  how  that  doctrine  of  *  matter '  (as  substratum)  arises  from  a  neg- 
ation supposed  in  Nature. 

It  is  very  true  the  senses  deceive  us ;  and  relying  upon  them,  and 
being  under  their  control  is  every  way  bad ;  but  we  do  not  advance  by 
decrying  them,  as  if  they  were  especially  fallacious  ;  as  if  we  had  other 
means  of  knowing,  superior  to  them,  and  so  on — setting  up  the  reason, 
&c.,  as  superior  and  sufficient.  It  is  not  so :  the  senses  are  our  means 
of  learning ;  they  are  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of  our  nature :  to  set  up 
intuition  against  them  is  deception  and  folly.  But  the  truth  is  this : 
that  altogether  we  are  deceived  and  under  illusion  :  the  senses  may  re- 
tain their  relative  position — it  is  the  absolute  position  of  man  we  refer 
to.  It  is  the  condition  of  his  present  *  Being '  to  be  deceived  altogether, 
reluctant  as  he  is  to  admit  it.  It  comes  to  the  one  point,  that  this  is 
not  his  true  Being. 

So  we  understand  better  the  strife  respecting  the  relative  authority 
of  the  senses  and  intuition,  or  reason,  &c.     Man  tries  to  hold  that  he 
can  truly  know,  as  he  is ;  that  he  is  directly  related  to  fact,  and  not  to 
forms  only.     So,  finding  one  means  of  knowing  fail,  he  asserts  the  au- 
thority of  another;  not  because  he  wants  to  put  one  above  anattet^\ssi^ 


because  he  wonta  to  feel  Eomething  he  may  trnat.     He  wanti  to  1 
faimself  insteati  of  God,  whicli  he  has  to  learn  to  do  ;  and  in  part  I 
a  it  I17  tinding  as  the  result  of  oil  his  efforts  that  he.  cannot  ta 
himself,  that  there  is  nothing  in  him  that  can  be  trastcd  rightly. 

With  regard  to  our  being  under  illusion  (the  feeling  against  which", 
the  great  argument  for  matter)  the  case  may  be  put  thus. — We  know 
that  all  the  phenomena — all  our  conscionsneas — miylil  be  from  illusion  : 
this  can  hardly  be  questioned.  Consider  the  caeef.  of  iUoaion  that  are 
known  ;  especially,  e.  g.,  how  lifter  an  amputation  a  man  may  not  only 
have  all  natural  sensations  of  tiie  limb,  but  miiy  even  appear  to  himself 
(be  eonscio'is  ?)  that  he  moves  it.  The  question  then  is :  is  there  any 
just  reason  for  supposing  that  we  are  nnUer  illusion  ? 

Here  is  the  point :  if  this  be  man's  true  Being  then  it  would  be  mon- 
strous that  he  should  be  under  illusion ;  and  this  rejection  of  that  view 
(ivhicb  leods  ulao  to  the  rejection  of  positiviam)  is  based  upon  that  na- 
tural feeling  and  assumption  of  man'a  that  it  is  so.  But  if  it  be  not — 
if  this  state  be,  and  arise  from,  man's  death — then  the  case  is  altered 
indeed ;  the  illusion  is  as  necessary  then  as  it  is  inadmisaibla  on  the  op- 
posite ground.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  argued.  From  man's  ignorance 
it  flows ;  from  a  necessity  of  inferring  that  which  is  not.  From  his 
need  to  be  made  different  it  flows ;  a  necessity  of  fiodtng  out  that  he 
has  been  wrong. 

And  it  may  be  ad.ed,  on  the  general  question,  is  not  the  mere  fact 
that  it  is  pos.filte  that  all  our  perceptions,  all  our  state,  might  be  illu- 
sion, that  it  could  result  from  illusion — is  not  this  sufficient  evidence 
that  it  must  be  so  ?  that  it  cannot  be  the  actual  fact  ?     Can  we  believe 
the  real  is  so  little  real  that  a  mere  cheat  should  be  indistinguishable 
from  it  ?     That  is  to  degrade  ourselves  low  indeed  ;  that  is  a  pitiful 
conception  to  make,  that  even  at  our  best,  and  having  our  true  life,  wa 
cannot  tell  reality  from  a  sham  !     To  escape  from  a  conclusion,  unwel- 
come to  our  vanity  indeed,  but  full  of  glorious  affirmation  and  still  more 
glorious  promise — to  escape  that,  we  admit  that  the  very  reality  of  thir^ 
is  not  different  from  what  a  dream,  a  sham,  might  be  : — what  is  that  but 
to  write  ourselves  down  inheritors  of  so  mean  a  life  that  death  were 
better — how  infinitely  better,  if  it  mark  us  destined  heirs  of  a  life  too 
true  for  shams  to  mock  it,  enlightened  by  a  sun  too  bri^t  for  fire-damps 
and  meteors  to  be  mistaken  for  it ;  a  Life  eternal  and  divine ! 

1  repeat,  the  fact  that  this  might  be  illusion  demonstrates  that  it  t* 
■o.  Find  any  other  reality  not  to  be  distinguished  from  an  unreality, 
and  needing,  to  be  held  with  such  a  tenacious  granp  leat  it  ahould 
Taotsh  !  Surely,  if  it  will  dissolve  into  mist  and  nothingness,  let  it : 
w«<  cannot  be  loaers  by  that,  And  then  as  to  the  question  '  Can  we 
suppose  it  of  Ood  that  He  suffers  us  to  be  under  mere  illusion  ?'  I  reply, 
'  Certainly  not,  on  the  hypothesis  that  this  is  man's  life  but  if  it  be 
not,  then  what  so  natural,  so  certain  ?  '  How  this  accounts  for  all  the 
phenomena,  relieves  the  mystery  of  moral  evil,  clears  up  the  course  of 
Froridence.  That  man  is  under  illnsion,  treats  that  which  is  not  u  ii 
it  were — is  not  this  the  very  key  we  want  to  unravel  the  myateriee 
the  world  ? 

The  curious  connection  of  the  entire  idea  of  matter  with  our  'ezerti(a|i| 
J»  full  of  rtrelalioai. 
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That  the  secondary  qualities  are  known  to  us  only  as  the  '  causes  of 
eertain  sensations,'  &c.,  and  of  the  primary  that  '  our  minds  form  per- 
fectly clear  and  definite  notions,  quite  distinct  from  the  sensations  by 
which  they  are  sup;gested,'  is  proof  that  the  latter  are  subjective ;  and 
that  they  are  obtained  only  actively  and  not  merely  passively  is  of  pri- 
mary consequence  in  the  case.  The  *  activity '  essential  to  these  notions 
is  the  fundamental  element  in  understanding  them. 

Nature  is  all  and  altogether  mechanical  to  us  ;  therefore  it  is  that  in- 
troducing necessity  altera  our  conception  of  it  in  that  respect :  we  must 
have  la  necessity  not  mechanical,  which  may  be  compatible  with  its  Di- 
yineness. 

Here  is  the  point  about  Idealism.     It  is  true  that  we  cannot  connect 
our  mental  states,  as  effects,  with  the  *  material '  action  we  necessarily 
infer  without  us ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  do  to  put  our 
mental  states  first,  and  deduce  the  *  material  world '  from  them.     This 
will  not  succeed  any  better.    Then  what  remains  ? — surely  this  :  that 
our  mental  states  depend  on  spiritual  action.     This  is  free  from  all  ob- 
jection, and  every  way  answers  to  the  demand.     It  leaves  the /ac<  of 
that  which  acts  on  us  as  before  the  mental  state  produced ;  does  not  put 
that  first — which  is  in  truth  dead  against  our  consciousness,  and  will  not 
do  for  an  explanation,  because  it  does  away  (without  explaining)  that 
which  we  want  explained.     Yet  it  does  not  land  us  in  the  equal  im- 
possibility of  this  which  produces  our  mental  states  being  *  inert ' :  it 
attributes  the  form,  mode,  appearance  of  it  to  us,  but  leaves  the  fact. 
In  short,  to  say  'spiritual  action'  is  but  to  B&^actmi: — that  action  i$ 
action,  and  not  inertness  or  inaction. 

As  Hamilton  says :  '  to  think  that  God — i.  e.  Being — can  be  such  as 
we  can  think  it,  is  blasphemy.'  Then  He  cannot  be  *  intelligent ' : — 
observe  how  much  better  and  simpler  it  is  to  say  *  Being  *  than  *  God.' 
Of  course  *  Being '  cannot  be  thought,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  ; 
so  this  gets  rid  of  its  theological  appearance.  But  then  farther :  this 
principle  implies  that  our  '  self-conscious '  Being  cannot  be  true  Being, 
for  that  is  *  thought.'  Hamilton  is  wrong  too  in  this  putting  God  as 
unthinkable  apart  from  Being :  does  he  think  there  is  *  Being '  which 
can  be  thought  ? 

Idealism's  own  argument  turns  against  it : — if  material  action  can- 
not produce  mental  state,  neither  can  mental  state  produce  material 
action :  the  incompatibility  is  equal  both  ways.     To  say   *  spiritual 
action '  is  only  to  say  '  action.'    It  is  only  saying,  consistently  and 
clearly,  what  all  say  virtually.     It  merely  means  that  inertness  will  not 
answer  for  a  cause,  an  agent,  and  that  we  must  not  conceive  it  as  such. 
In  respect  to  the  argument  from  *  light,*  it  is  simple  that  there  is  a 
subjective  element  in  either  view  ;  either  in  our  sensation  or  our  thought. 
Now  we  have  considered  this  to  be  in  the  sensation,  but  is  it  not  truly 
in  the  conception! 

Is  it  not  strange,  that  in  this  age  of  the  world,  and  after  all  our  ex- 
perience, we  should  still  be  thinking  and  feeling  that  that  which  it  is 
necessary  to  us  to  infer  must  be  the  fact  ? 

Very  interesting  is  this  *  ultimate  principle '  as  puA  by  Alison  (p.  278) : 
*  the  belief  in  the  external  and  independent  existence  of  the  causes  of 
our  sensations,  or  in  the  evidence  of  sense,  which  involves  the  formation 
of  the  general  idea  of  space.' — It  is  not  so :  the  belifc^  m  ^iJoa  ^^^^x'aXM 
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of  space — that  depends  oa  a  giialiCatlee  belief  about  them  ;  a  belief  Bo€^ 
only  in  their  being,  but  in  their  being  aa  tbcy  appear  to  us.  And  thii 
belief  that  things  are  as  they  appear  to  us  involTee  the  formation  of  the 
idea  of  a  negation,  of  not-being  (an  uniyersal  and  infinite  not) ;  for  ob- 
serve, if  we  give  up  their  being  af  they  appear  to  na,  then  there  is  no 
need  for  the  conception  of  this  negation — clearly  that  comes  from  u». 
Introducing  the  subjective  element — i.  e.  affirming  things  to  be  as  they 
appear  to  us — necessitates  forming  the  idea  of  a  negation. 

We  may  say  the  eame  of  the  conception  of  power  (i.  e.  force)  in  the 
intuition  of  cause  and  effect.     If  we  will  introduce  the  subjective  ele- 
ment, or  hold  things  to  be  as  they  appear  to  us,  ve  must  introduce  a 
nc^;atioa — i.  e.  inertia — to  which  only  force  is  related ;  by  and  from 
which  it  arises  altogether.    Here  is  a  parallelism  between  the  '  being  is-  < 
space,  and  cause  and  effect ;  each  is  subjective,  each  involving  a  'no*  'j  S 
is  the  connection  of  motion  and  exertion ;  which  indeed  are  one,    8|     " 
and  force  cannot  be  diasevered  ;  i.  e.  imrlia.  inaction  (force),  and  b 
existence  (space),     Each  of  these  becomes  clearer  through  the  other. 

And  now  one  sees  how  there  must  be  this  physical,  or  in-apace-neea, 
by  tnertnese  or  not-being.  This  Mlidili/  is  the  sole  possibility  of  not- 
faeing ;  it  is  being  in  ispace,  the  necessary  result  of  negation  of  existence ; 
it  cannot  be  in  any  other  form.  Space-being  and  not-heing  are  identical 
terms. 

It  seems  strange,  but  it  ia  true,  this  '  real  substantial  materiality'  is 

^hg  sole  possible  negution,     Be  in  thitt  condition  (viz.  of  negation)  and 

■flj^uuie  we  are  in  a  tipaee-world,  a  world  of  force  and  motion — a  world 

^^wllioh  inertness,  deadnesa,  inseparably  belong ;  and  we  ourselves  are 

^^■Honui,  swayed  by  passions,  wants,  conscious  of  self,  under  necessity 

■•r  getting,  of  doing  as  we  like  or  as  circumstances  compel.     It  in  to  be 

oonscioiis  of  motion,  to  conceive  all  around  us  as  motion,  to  be  subject 

to  force  and  to  exert  force,  to  know  no  cause  of  things  but  force.     And, 

lost  and  worst  calamity  of  all,  it  Vi  to  be  compelled  to  think  of  God  also 

as  B  telf;  self-seeking,  acting  like  we  act,  by  force.  We  know  Him  not : 

80  that  when  He  shows  Himself  to  us  as  He  is,  we  stand  astonished  and 

amazed,  and  think:  'This  is  not  God  as  He  truly  is;  this  is  eorae 

strange  exception  ;  something  that  He  does  for  some  special  purpose  : 

roust  know  what  this  means,  and  how  1  can  secure  my  i 

by  if! 

This  too  ia  interesting  :  how  seeing  the  universe  wrongly  n 
relaliiinx  of  it  so  pervtrted.     Thus,  to  the  ancients,  not  only  ■* 
earth  the  largest,  but  the  sun  outweighed  all  the  galaxies,  the  moon  n 
next,  and  the  planets  were  the  chief  among  the  stars.     So  may  it  n 
to  us :  the  relative  importance  of  the  things  that  are  around  us  bi 
together  different  from  that  which  they  are  to  us  ?     Perhaps  It  is  so  n 
think  organic  lile  so  wonderful. 

I  Bee  now  the  rightness  and  meaning  of  the  common-sense  philoi 
The  affirmation  of  the  ej-ixifiicc,  the  true  '  indepeodjnt '  being  of  '  thingii 
or  the  external  world,  is  the  atRrmaticn  of  its  being  the  eternal, 
spiritual.     The  twa  cunnot  be  separated. 

His  so  plain  thai  that  which  c«a«ei  does  not  exist;  so  in  i 

existfiK-e  that  is  denied. 
In  a  word,  uUirmiug  the  cxi--tcnDe  denies  the  tjualiu'es — inertness,  spoc 
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being,  and  temporalness.  The  idealistic  argument  is  good  :  with  these 
'  qo^ities '  there  cannot  be  true  existence,  therefore  no  existence.  The 
common-sense  rejoinder  is  <  there  is  existence ';  but  by  implication, 
therefore,  not  these  qualities.  But  this  consequence  is  concealed  by  the 
unknown  substratum.  It  is  only  concealed,  howeyer,  not  escaped. 
Can  this  be  seen  in  all  cases :  that  in  asserting  the  existence  of  the 
fact,  the  quality  is  excluded  on  account  of  which  it  was  denied  ? 

Is  not  motion  as  real  as  we  are  ? — if  not  motion,  then  not  we  ?  May 
we  not  accept  this  ?  Truly  not  we  ;  it  is  only  another  presentment  of 
our  true  state.     There  cannot  he  we — the  self:  *  we '  are  in  time. 

It  struck  me  on asking  me  *  if  my  arms  were  long  enough  to 

reach  the  window,'  that  these  things  in  space  being  so  real  to  us,  aad 
answering  so  to  our  actions,  &c.,  is  nothing  about  them,  but  means  only 
that  our  being,  our  activity,  corresponds  to  them.  They  are  as  we.  But 
what  and  why  that  is — what  it  shows  about  them  or  about  us — is  an- 
other matter. 

This — ^in  the  phenomenal  world — is  not  Being,  only  relations :  these 
*  relations '  are  all  that  we  want  to  know  ;  all  enquiry  about  *  essence  ' 
is  entirely  misplaced.  This  is  the  good  point  of  Science ;  as  dynamical, 
and  ignoring  entity  or  essence.  But  we  want  to  ascertain  about  our- 
selves :  so  we  see  Actualism  shifia  the  investigation,  and  rightly.  It  is 
very  noticeable,  also,  that  Bacon  did  this  very  thing ;  he  turned  the  in- 
quiry in  upon  man  himself — why  he  thought  as  he  did,  what  subjective 
conditions  prevented  his  knowing  or  learning.  He  sought  the  intellec- 
tual conditions,  the  falsities  or  negatives ;  even  as  referring  only  to  the 
knowledge  of  relations :— we  need  to  seek  the  actual  spiritual  condi- 
tions, the  negations  there. 

Why  is  the  world  such  in  form  as  it  is  to  us  ?     Is  it  not  thus  :— 
Forms  must  be  matters  of  relation  :  the  form  under  which  any  fact  ap- 
pears to  us  depends  on  ourselves  and  our  relations ;  i.  e.  on  the  condi- 
tions or  mode  of  our  perception,  and  on  the  way  in  which  we  are  re- 
lated to  the  fact.     So  must  not  the  universe  be  thus  to  us  because  hu- 
manity is  such  as  it  is — because  of  its  mode  ?     These  forms  are  that 
which  the  universe  must  be  to  ?»«n,  by  \irtue  of  the  human  mode  of 
being  and  relation ;  because  only  so  is  it  possible  to  the  human  mind, 
only  so  does  it  fulfil  the  conditions  of  human  thought.     Man  must  be 
phenomenally  in  space ;  and  if  so,  then  the  mode  of  the  world  must  be 
such.     So  one  would  see  the  dependence  upon  man,  not  of  the  fact,  but 
of  the  form. 

So  too  one  sees  time :  it  belongs  to  the  phenomenon,  and  to  the  forms 
that  are  by  the  creature's  *  self ' ;  and  then  is  felt  by  us  when  the 
phenomenon  is  fact  to  us.  And  again,  even  space  may  appear  clearer ; 
for  it  too  is  a  condition  of  the  phenomenon,  and  felt  as  being  by  the 
phenomenon  being  real  to  us — by  actual  ignorance. 

Is  not  this  true :  that  that  to  which  evil  in  any  form  pertains,  cannot 
be  the  true  fact  of  Being,  but  must  be  phenomenon  ?  in  it  there  is  neg- 
ation. So  we  naturally  suppose  our  self-being  (mind,  &e.)  as  the  true 
Being ;  but  that  this  cannot  be  is  proved  by  the  evil  that  attends  it.  So 
one  sees,  from  whatever  point  of  view  there  is  evil,  that  cannot  be  the 
true  Being ;  that  is  a  point  of  view  not  true  to  the  fact,  there  is  neg- 
ation in  respect  to  that.     So  ever  to  the  self-conacioua. 


Very  good  is  the  illaatration  of  our  opeoing  or  shutting  our  i 
being  supposed  to  bo  the  cause  of  tho  world  being  light  or  durk. 
serve :  this  action  of  ours  does  determine  our  perceiving  as  we  do  ; 
hsB  nothing  lo  do  with  the  fact. 

The  laws  i>f  physios  (motion)  are  only  perfected  by  embracing 
supposed  diStrent  astronomical  ones.     The  laws  of  the  inorganfc  aUtf* 
are  made  true  only  by  embracing  the  organic. 

And  it  is  one  :  men  supposed  motion  naturally  ended;  eren 

not  iee  force  necessarily  goes  on.  us  seen  in  life. 
And  now  the  'laws'  uf  the  material  are  only  right  by  embracing  tl 
spiritual,  being  swallowed  up  in  thut ;  even  as  mcchonios  in  aBtronomy, 
physics  in  life  :  and  by  recognizing  iho  true  eternity,  the  uon-temporal- 
ness,  or  ceasing,  of  it. 

The  que.'itiun  nevei  is  of  the  being  of  these  things  which  ai 
ooDception  (matter,  gravitation,  &c.)  but  only  of  their  appeal 
being  to  iw.  We  have  learnt  to  apply  this  to  the  appearances  to  sel 
WH  do  not  perplex  ourselves  with  the  '  being '  of  sensuous  appeariiiu 
but  only  ask  wk^  they  appear.  So  should  we  do  with  the  intellectast 
appearances.  We  do  not  insist  that  a  sensuous  impression  should  be 
ahU  Co  he  ;  we  accept  it,  are  HatisSed  that  it  is  what  ought  to  be  to  «s. 
So  we  know  the  eonditions  of  sight,  &o.  And  cannot  we  see  why  tho 
universe  should  be  such  as  it  is  to  us — the  globes  and  epheres,  &c.  ?  Is 
it  not  involved  in  spsce,  as  such,  e.  g.  on  the  nebular  hypothesis.  So 
may  we  see  why  the  universe  must  be,  to  us,  globes  thus  distributed 
and  arranged  ? 

We  are  coaaoious  of  being  in  the  flesh  ;  '  matter'  is  part  of  na:  i.  e. 
we  are  conscious  of  negation  attached  ta  us.  This  negation  is  passstTe, 
nnacting,  with  those  properties  which  belong  to  negation  (or  the  phe- 
nomenon):  so  it  is  an  instrument  for  acting  on  it ;  it  brings  us  into 
union  with  the  negation  without ;  mutually  partaking  each  others' 
changes,  Ac.  Without  it  we  were  out  of  relation  to  the  external 
ation.  So  matter  is  a  negation  added — a  minus — and  undergoes  all 
changes,  processes,  &c.,  like  the  minus  in  mathematics.  Negation 
on  negation ;  i.  e.  phenomenon  on  phenomenon.  Grant  man's  defect 
whereby  he  does  not  perceive,  and  be  perceives  negation  ;  i.  e.  he  Is  in 
an  inert  world. 

The  idea  I  um  getting  is  that  of  positive  not-being,  instead  of  men 
absence  or  defect ;  and  it  seems  more  right.  As  in  respect  to  death,  ~ 
see  it  is  not  mere  absence,  but  a  positive  opposite  to  Ufo. 

So  there  is  tho  Idea  of  '  positive  inertia ' ;  thut  is  what  we  fed  ia. 

matter.  This  is  how  that  idea  must  have  arisen. 
So  one  may  say  of  the  phenomenon,  or  negation — this  material — that  it 
is  :  but  it  is  a  negation,  a  minus,  and  must  so  be  recognized.  It  exists ; 
but  as  a  shadow :  one  need  not  deny  that  it  is,  or  that  negation 
positively  I's  to  us.  What  else  should  be  death  ? — positive  death.  One 
can  say  again,  thut  which  is  perceived  is,  but  it  may  also  be  a  negation. 

Like  a  mola  in  the  eye  :  it  is  perceived,  but  it  is  after  all  only  a  not* 

peruupdun  from  a  statu  (a  defect)  in  ourselves.    Or  again,  in  the  aow 

IH-roeption  by  the  optic  foramen :  a  body  disappearing  at  a  corbufl^i 

■pot  in  rt'liilion  to  the  point  of  vision — this  is  a  non-perception  boi    ' 
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they  are  so  (as  also  in  time  and  space).  This  is  from  our  '  perceiving ' 
negation :  and  the  common  modes  of  speech  are  co-ordinated  again. — 
May  not  all  the  '  properties '  of  matter  be  deduced  from  it  as  negation 
(a  positive  minus)  ?  and  may  we  not  conceive  our  relation  to  it  here- 
after as  of  one  who  sees  darkness  from  the  light — now  we  are  in  it. 

Must  not  the  changes  in  the  form  of  negation  be  due,  not  to  itself, 
but  to  Being,  i.  e.  to  action  ?    So  may  we  not  from  them — i.  e.  from  the 
physical  processes — learn  the  action  of  Being  ?  the  form  of  the  negation 
changes  according  to  the  change  of  the  form  of  Being.      And  here  see 
the  apparent  puzzle  and  contradiction :  there  is  in  Nature  the  action  of 
Being,  life  in  its  processes,  but  negation  for  its  substance.     It  is  as  if 
observing  the  changes  in  the  form  of  a  shadow,  we  thought  them  self- 
produced  : — there  is  the  phenomenon  of  Life,  but  not  Being  in  it :  the 
substance  is  not.     The  negation  in  man  is  not  mere  absence,  but  this 
positive  <  self:  so  the  negation  perceived  apart  from  us  is  not  mere  ab- 
sence, but  the  positive  'matter.' 

Matter  as  negation  would  necessarily  present  to  us  its  relation  to  force 
operating  on  it,  apart  from  it,  as  it  is.  Its  changes  cannot  be  from  its 
own  action,  therefore  they  would  be  from  without ;  and  so  the  phenom- 
enon of  force  acting  on  it  (or  as  *  property  *  of  it)  must  arise. 

May  we  not  deduce  gravitation  from  negation,  as  tendency  to  cease 
with  impossibility  to  cease ;  i.  e.  necessarily  an  equal  divergence.  See 
the  curious  relation  of  gravitation  to  motion ;  viz.  that  a  state  of  motion 
seems  to  be  equivalent  to  a  divergence ;  for  a  body  at  rest  at  a  distance 
becomes  at  once  nearer  and  moving :  the  motion  equals  the  distance  as 
it  were,  or  possible  approximation ;  dynamically,  so  to  speak,  these  two 
are  equal  (is  it  therefore  that  gravitation  arises  out  of  motion  ?)  And 
this  appears  more  clearly  if  we  conceive  the  two  bodies  falling  into 
contact ;  then  there  is  no  more  gravitation,  nor  motion,  but  the  equiva- 
lent* of  the  motion  in  heat,  i.  e.  in  divergence — an  expansion  exactly 
equal  to  the  original  distance. 

So  we  see  the  relation  of  heat  to  expansion  better.    And  can  we  trace 
the   meaning   of  the    universal    motion  :    is  it  the  equal  of  distance 
-—motion  taking  the  place  of  that  ?     And  is  there  not  here  a  parallel 
to  expansion  seen  as  equivalent  to  heat?     Heat  is  motion;  the  ex- 
pansion is  distance  :  the  two  are  equivalent.     Just  so  the  distance  of 
masses  becomes  motion  as  they  gravitate.     We  may  say  the  *  systems ' 
are  hot ;  in  internal  motion,  instead  of  expanded.    So  if  a  planet  moved 
away  from  the  sun  its  motion  would  cease  at  last ;  while  it  remains  at 
the  same  distance,  motion  remains  the  same ;  if  nearer,  motion  is  in- 
creased.    Thus  the  relation  of  heat  to  expansion  and  contraction  is  ex- 
actly paralleled. 

And  see  yet  again :  the  planetary  motion  ceasing  by  union  becomes 
heat:  so  heat  ceasing  (by  union?)  becomes  light,  &c.  Can  gravita- 
tion and  motion  receive  light  from  these  *  forces,'  and  vice  versa  ?  Ob- 
serve :  there  seems  now  to  be  no  rest  in  the  heavens,  nor  entire  absence 
of  heat  in  bodies ;  but  the  relation  theoretically  remains. 

With  regard  to  the  mixture  of  gases — how  is  there  here  an  opposition 
to  gravitation  (a  production  of  distance)  ?     Is  it  not  an  union  of  condi- 
tions, i.  e.  conditions  of  space ;  an  equalizing  of  them  ?    Consider,  with 
this,  chemical  union  as  union  of  conditions  of  space,  and  parallel  to 
that  of  conditions  of  substance,  in  electricity.     In  the  latter^  two  o^- 


pnsite  '  conditions  of  Bubstnnce  '  (  +  and  — )  tend  to  unite  :  in  chemical 
I     union,  two  opposite  oonditions  of  space  : — that  is  to  produce  a  oeutrol, 
an  0.     It  is  striking  how  this  union  of  opposiles  is  but  a  producing  of 
0  ;  i.  e,  a  tendency  to  ceagiag,  to  being  destroyed.    And  again,  is  not  the 
only  possible  true  destmction.  annihilation  or  ceasing,  this  very  neutral- 
ization by  union  of  plus  and  minus  ? 
I         Now  does  one  see  attraction  any  better  T     See  how  in  the  attraction  J 
of  electric  and  magnetic  bodies,  '  forces '  are  made  to  produce  the 
traction  of  masses — the  interchange  is  evident.     Again,  we  have  s 
how  motion  (as  in  the  pendulum)  is  equivalent  to  llglUnens — makes  it'l 
vine.     And  again  in  motion  (of  the  mass)  what  have  we,  but  simply  tbft'ff 
only  possible  mode  of  'conaerving  the  force'?     Thna,  see  a  ball  pro-fl 
jected  by  heat  or  chemical  change :  the  ball's  motion  can  reproduce  thftl 
samp  amount  of  molecular  action  or  equivalent  molecular  state  ;  if  it     M 
were  not  in  motion,  it  could  not.     Nov  why  or  wliut  is  this  particniarl 
relation  to  space  ?     Uuat  we  not  turn  away  our  eye  from  the  change  oFil 
place,  and  consider  motion  more  under  this  dynamic  aspect  ?  W 

May  there  not  be  in  molecular  actions  every  variety  that  is  presented  ' 
in  mechanical  ?  i.  e.  either  continuous  or  transitive  vibrations,  &a. — 
and  are  they  not  probably  to  a  great  extent  transitive  1 
It  is  curious  to  note  the  opposite  relation  to  us  in  approximation  of 
masses,  by  gravity,  and  of  molecoles :  the  former  is  a  tendency  requiring  i 
force  to  prevent,  the  latter  requiring  force  to  produce,  i.  e.  to  compress  |  V 
but  both  producing  motion.     Has  not  everything  a  tendency  to  upproX'l 
imation ;  and  when  that  is  resisted,  is  it  not  by  virtue  of  other  force  ?  1 
B.  g.,  take  away  the  surrounding  heat  and  evrrylhing  oontraeta,  and  giTeaj 
off  heat :  but  here  remember  the  partial  dilations  by  beat.  I 

If  there  be  approximation,    and  not  motion    in    the  approximated  J 
bodies,  then  there  is  other  motion,  or  other  force.  I 

Is  not  nutrition  equal  to  divergence  or  distance  7  is  it  not  also  an 
absence  (or  result)  of  motion  ;  comes  from  function  through  motion  ? 
and  is  not  this  '  distance  '  non-unity  ?  Gravitation  is  tendency  to  unity  ; 
eu  the  ceasing  of  matter  would  be  the  production  of  unity.  Thus  it 
would  appear  that  nnity  and  Being  are  one.  Matter  =  non-unity  ;  not- 
being  or  negation  is  non-unity  ;  and  this  uoa-unity  is  produced  by  mo- 
tion or  force.  Is  this  connected  with  intrtiu,  which  is  the  basis  of 
force  ? 

Most  not  the  process  (or  anlion)  in  negation  bo  exactly  the  converse  of 
the  true  j  and  is  not  that  the  phenomenon  ?  Bo  of  the  '  eelf '  (and  of 
matter  too  ?)  If  the  fact  he  universal  giving,  must  not  the  process  in 
the  negation  he  the  opposite,  or  universal  getting  ?  [Can  we  apply  this 
to  the  selfishness  of  instinct  in  animals  ?J 

With  regard  to  that  subetantialness  or  solidity — the  idea  of  maiter — 
observe  how  we  have  put  the  end  foremost  here  also.  Thus  we  take  it 
that  we  have  this  sensation  of  feeling  the  hardness  and  substance,  be>  J 
cause  tliere  is  the  hard  substance.  We  forget  that  it  is  just  the  other  | 
way.  We  have  the  feeling  ;  it  is  from  this  comes  all  our  notion  about  J 
tlie  hardness  of  tlie  fubstuuco.  It  is  not  '  how  is  there  such  substance  I 
giving  us  those  sensations  ?'  but,  '  how  come  we  to  have  such  sens-  I 
ationsY' — from  them  tliu  idea  of  substance  is  necessary  enough.  It  ia  I 
rioas  to  think  how  from  this  coDstaocy  and  relation  of  our  sensations  1 
s  arisen  our  bypotheois  of  such  a  '  world  ' — so  familiar  too,  as  if  we  1 
r  all  about  it. 
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It  is  clear  that  '  existence  of  solid  substance '  is  strictly  a  hypothesis ; 
an  inference  from  our  sensation  or  consciousness.  We  have  to  interpret ; 
and  see  what  fact  would  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  be  so  affected. — 
Why  must  we  perceive  solid  things :  *  matter,'  in  a  word  ?  Surely  that 
necessity  of  *  inert  existence  *  being  to  our  consciousness — ^the  pheno- 
menon, or  Being  with  negation  in  it,  and  consequent  necessity  for 
for  consciousness  of  force  on  our  part — is  a  great  step.  And  *  existence 
in  negation,'  i.  e.  space  also  being  negation,  is  a  help. 

Curious  is  the  analogy  of  physical  life  and  motion :  both  are  negative. 

Is  not  the  perception  of  life  in  the  inorganic  like  that  of  the  stellar 

motion  ? 
Can  it  be  thus  ifespecting  phenomena  being  the  realities  to  us  : — that 
man  does  understand  and  know ;  these  are  but  phenomena  to  him ;  but 
we,  as  individuals,  in  that  consciousness  or  perception  of  his — as  being 
parts — have  consciousness  only  of  the  phenomenal.     As  we  might  im- 
agine in  our  perception:  we,  the  individuals,  might  easily  perceive  the 
genuine  phenomena;  but  to  the  organs,  or  parts  of  us,  there  might  be 
only  the  appearances.     The  man  sees  an  apple,  e.  g. ;  the  e^e  only  so 
much  color^  as  it  were.     If  we  say,  those  parts  or  organs  have  not  con« 
sciousness — true :  that  belongs,  as  we  mean  it,  only  to  the  individual. 
But  in  this  is  a  suggestion :  how  do  we  know  these  have  not  a  certain 
kind  of  consciousness,  though  not  such  as  ours  ?     May  they  not  have  a 
consciousness  to  which  appearance  is  reality  ? 

Is  not  this  indeed  almost  involved  in  our  idea  of  sensuous  perception  ? 

Sensuous  impressions  are  not  according  to  truth ;  the  appearance  i§ 

the  reality  to  them. 
But  this  is  not  such  consciousness  as  that  which  we  call  consciousness : 
it  is  not  the  true  consciousness  to  the  individual.    Even  so  may  it  not  be 
thus :  that  individual  men  have  a  consciousness  to  which  phenomena 
are  the  reality :  but  this  is  not  the  true  consciousness  of  man ;  it  is  of 
a  different  sort,  and  inferior. 

Can  one  trace  the  analogy  of  the  self-consciousness,  which  makes  the 
phenomenal  real :  as  that  is  to  the  true  Tmtn-consciousness,  so  is  not  the 
inferior  consciousness  to  that  of  the  individual  ?     By  some  negation  or 
•  defect  the  appearance  is  the  reality  to  it  ? 

The  reason  our  conceptions  must  be  followed  out  independently  of 
Nature,  is  in  part  this :  that  we  do  not  perceive  Nature  as  it  is — that 
the  true  fact  does  not  come  within  our  grasp  at  all,  but  only  as  modified 
by,  and  pertaining  to,  these  conceptions :  so  that  we  have  not  in  truth 
a  standard  to  which  to  conform  our  conceptions,  as  we  fancy.  This  is 
the  old  error  that  Nature  is  as  it  appears  to  us :  the  attempt  involves  a 
fatal  circle ;  for  first  our  mode  of  conceiving  determines  the  perception, 
and  the  perceived  thing  is  to  determine  the  conception.  The  fact  that 
Nature  is  above  us,  and  that  we  have  to  learn  it,  demands  at  once  this 
severance  of  conceptions  from  existence.  We  must  remember  that  our 
conceptions  are  not  above  Nature,  but  below ;  and  then  that  they  must 
apply  to  the  perceived^  because  that  perceived  arises  out  of  bringing  the 
unknown  fact  into  relation  with  such  mode  of  conceiving. 

Mathematics,  e.  g.,  is  true  of  the  percept ;  but  what  the  fact  of  Na- 
ture is,  is  altogether  another  question.  It  is  true  of  Nature  as  in 
space;  but  whether  Nature  he  in  space  is  to  be  considered  o^iti^ 
apart. 

Acttudism,  112.     See  Vol.  ii.  p.  ^^"V. 


see  thut  in  my  own   arguments  (as  in  respeut  to  Function,  &c.)    i 

'  there  hna  been  tliia  wrong  attitude  ;  thut  my  deductions  were  applied     ' 

directly  to  Nature;  thut  I  wiis  speakiug  aa  of  Nature  herBcIf,  instead 

of  conceptions  only,  and  tlien  applying  them  to  Nature.    So  men  rightly 

do  not  see  that  becouse  a  thing  ia  true  to  logic,  therefore  it  is  in  fact ; 

and  therefore  they  Tiolate  logic  to  make  it,  as  they  think,  agree  with 

fact. — ^The  separation  gives  an  infinite  advantage:  no  one  denies  the 

authority  of  logic  oTer  thought :  the  union  of  the  two  impi'des  thought 

now  as  observation  of  old.     For  this  is  the  mischief :  that  people 

spoil  their  thinking  by  trying  to  compel  their  thoughts  to  conform  to    ^^^ 

Nature  instead  of  letting  them  live  their  own  lifo.  ^^^H 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  portion  of  Qreek  thought  which  haa  ^^^| 

permanent  value,  and  truly  remains  to  us  as  an  actual  inheritance,  ia       ^^^| 

^^^     mathematics ;  that  department  in  which  this  separation  had  been  ef-  ^^^| 

^^^    feoted — which  dealt  with  conceptions  sololy,  not  implying  that  they  ex-  ^^^H 

^^H  isted  in  Nature.     This  ia  valuable  and  true  for  ever,  because  it  ia  tras  ^^^H 

^^^  of  thought.     Oppositely,  mere  observations — accurate  reports  of  that       ^^^H 

^^^     which  is  perceiv'^d,  without  any  involving  of  thought  or  theory — are        ^^^ 
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true  and  valuable  for  ever  ;  they  are  true  of  the  phenomenon  ;  but  mix- 
tnrea  of  the  two  are  sure  to  bo  true  to  neither ;  and  though  not  useless, 
have  no  permanent  truth  or  value  ;  they  do  a  work,  but  perish  in  the 
doing  it. 

A  man  who  thinlcs  '  conformably  to  Nature,'  i.  e.  to  perception  or  oh- 
aervation,  or  who  observes  '  conformably  to  thought,'  thinks  or  observes 
absurdly.  Thinking  and  observing  must  be  done  separately,  and  the 
developed  results  brought  together. 

Man  first  tried  to  determine  Nature  (or  the  perceived)  by  thinking; 
then  to  determine  thinking  hy  the  perceived,  or  by  observation  [this  ia 
the  same  as  first  regarding  the  phenomenon  according  to  the  actaal, 
then  the  actual  according  to  the  phenomenal].     Neither  will  do,  of 
course :  they  have  to  be  united  into  one.     They  are  two  polars,  each 
with  the  opposite  negation  ;  the  former,  arbitrary  action  ;  the  latter, 
neeesaary  passion.     The  history  of  Science  thus  is  very  simple;  and 
how  the  old  life  ia  lost  in  thus  gaining  the  new. 

Observe :  our  thougbta  ought  to  he  determined  by  Nature,  i-  e,  by" 
the  true  actual  fact ;  not  by  the  percept.  They  have  to  inUrpret  thit, 
and  therefore  must  not  be  ruled  by  it.  This  that  we  conform  them 
to  is  the  phenomenon,  not  the  fact.  True,  we  must  and  will  conform 
our  thought  entirely  to  fact — to  that  which  is — hut  then  we  mutt 
first  tnow  it. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  the  distinction  : — to  Thought  there  are  neg- 
ations, but  of  course  there  are  none  in  Nature.     Thought  deals  in 
plus  and  miuus :  and  I  sec  that  much  of  my  perplexity  about  tlutt 
negation  bus  been  from  my  not  seeing  clearly  enough  this  separateneu 
of  conception  and  fact. 
And,  with  regard  to  mathematics,  the  views  that  have  been  advanced  ma 
to  the  reason  why  it,  and  it  alone,  may  be  deductive,  must  be  quite  in- 
adequate. 

This  working  out  of  thought  is  that  which  is  now  most  wanted.     Ia 
not  observation  sure  to  coma  in  its  triiin — naturally,  necessarily,  easily, 
■ucouasfuLly  ?     It  is  not  true  that  observation  is  uncongenial  to  man ; 
it  ia  of  uU  things  the  most  natural  and  congenial ;  but  we  have  put  it 
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in  the  wrong  place :  our  own  false  thought  and  method  generates  the 
relnctance  of  which  we  complain.  What  sciences  of  observation  are  so 
succeBsful  as  those  to  which  mathematics  is  applied  ?  What  would  ob- 
servation in  physics  come  to  if  there  were  no  mathematics  ?  Just  so 
little  avails  our  observation,  there  being  no  determined  relations  of  our 
conceptions  on  other  subjects  besides  space  and  quantity  ? 

That  we  are  wrong  in  respect  to  our  view  of  the  relation  of  our  con- 
ceptions to  Nature,  these  two  things  prove.     (1).  We  have  to  suppress 
and  oppose  a  natural  tendency,  a  power  in  Nature  which  we  find  harm- 
ful ;  a  sure  proof  we  do  not  know  how  to  use  it.     If  we  understood 
rightly,  we  should  find  there  was  no  excess  of  the  tendency  to  pursue 
and  develope  conceptions ;  we  should  thankfully  use  and  profit  by  it  all. 
There  cannot  be  too  much  of  it,  only  we  must  remember  what  it  is. 
Nor  is  it  below  observation ;  for  that  &lso  does  not  truly  reveal  Nature, 
only  what  appears.     They  are  polar — sense  and  intellect.      (2).    If  it 
were  not  for  the  experience  of  the  past,  for  the  lessons  taught  us  by  its 
failures,  and  which  we  gather  from  its  records,  we  should  certainly  go 
over  their  ground  again :  we  should  at  once  invent  an  a  priori  Science 
if  those  lessons  of  history  were  expunged  from  our  memory.     That 
would  be  the  immediate  and  natural  result  of  our  principles.    We  have 
not  yet  learnt  the  true  lesson  from  experience,  which  is  so  to  teash  us 
that  if  all  the  knowledge  of  the  experience  itself  were  to  pass  away,  we 
should  still  act  wisely  in  conformity  with  it.     As  it  is,  it  only  sup- 
presses the  result ;  it  has  not  removed  the  cause — ^the  false  idea. 

And  indeed,  this  applies  to  all  acting  from  effort.     Does  it  not  apply 

to  our  present  state  of  ought  or  duty,  or  being  under  law  ?    And  this 

suppression  of  a  natural  tendency  (from  experience  of  its  failure),  is 

it  not  the  one  suppression — the  death  ? 

It  is  only  in  mathematics  that  men  have  thought  rightly.  In  all 
other  respects  thought  has  been  spoilt  by  trying  to  make  it  accord  with 
observation.  For  ^ter  all,  in  that  a  priori  Science,  the  conception  is 
bent  to  observation :  it  does  not  go  on  freely ;  and  cannot,  while  men 
hold  that  they  are  dealing  with  that  which  exists.  The  man  who  thinks 
truly  and  rigorously  on,  must  come  to  see  that  Nature  does  not  corres- 
pond to  his  thoughts.  I  found  this  in  respect  to  not-being :  it  was  that 
which  I  felt  in  perceiving  that  this  assertion  of  not-being  merely 
means  the  '  being '  of  the  intellect  is  not  the  true  Being. 

—  remarks,  that  no  doubt  geometry  had  a  practical  origin — was 
first  derived  from  Nature.  This  is  very  interesting,  and  greatly  com- 
mends itself.  Geometry  arose  just  as  our  conceptions  of  force,  motion, 
Being,  &c.,  have  done — practically ;  and  first  made  to  conform  to  Na- 
ture, and  so  false,  complicated,  inconsistent.  Then  it  was  set  free,  and 
made  merely  conceptive  by  an  interpretation,  when  the  ideas  had  be- 
come  intolerable.     Just  as  these  ideas  other  should  become. 

objects  also  that  space  is  not  merely  a  conception ;  it  t«,  inde- 
pendently of  the  *  thing ' ;  exists  after  the  ceasing  of  it ;  which  Beings 
e.  g.,  does  not.     But  supposing  it  so,  there  is  no  reason  that  the  more 
abstract  conception  should  be  less  adapted  for  pure  conceptional  treat- 
ment.    But  also,  mathematics  deals  with  quantity  as  well  as  space, 
which  surely  has  no  *  existence '  apart  from  the  thing.     At  the  same 
time  it  is  interesting  to  note  why  space  and  quantity  have  been  the  first 
subjects,  and  so  long  the  first,  to  receive  this  treatment.     Is  it  that 
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they  ai%  the  mo«t  sensvou*  ?  und  ao  for  existence  KiiKWPTing  to  the  ooii' 
crptioDs,  think  of  the  mathemBtiMaD's  'point,'  nnd  of  the  use  of  ni-R- 
atirea  in  the  definitions.  It  is  clear  geometry  was  na  '  interpretation  '*, 
no  one  would  have  ventured  to  have,  begun  ^o. 

The  certainty  of  mathematics,  and  its  being  uecpRsarily  always  true, 
lies  in  its  dealing  only  with  retntiom;  as  all  conceptions  when  purely 
treated  of  conrse  do.  This  treating  them  apart  from  exielenoe  ia 
simply  regarding  relations  only ;  Comtc's  Stienoe  is  the  complement 
of  it 

How  iitriking  it  i^  that  geometry  rests  on  that  conception  of  the 
'point ' — wholly  negative,  and  which  cannot  he — becanaeto  Be  is  to  be 
substantial ;  to  have  length,  breadth,  and  depth. 

Hearing  a  Bt-rmon  on  the  'Fall,'  I  saw  how  inBidiou!>ly  hypothnses 
grow  up — how  simple  and  strngRtforward  it  soema  while  one  is  con- 
etracting  them.     This  requires  that  suppoHttion,  and  so  oo,  one  after 
another,  until  one  cannot  see  how  monstrous,  complicuted,  imposaihlt?  a'' 
structare  it  is  which  lias  heen  reared.     Looking  at  it  with  fresh  eyes, 
another  man  laughs  at  it ;  hut  the  man  who  made  it  found  each  step  no 
nutnrul,  and  answering  so  perfectly,  that  to  him  it  is  simplicity  itself. 
The  idea  of  creation  does  not  apply  to  space ;  space  could  nut  havA 
K  been  created.     Does  not  this  link  itself  with  another  idea :  viis.  that 

^^H     creation  implies  not-being?  it  is  crciition  from  nothing,  or  Qon-exi»t^no«> 
^^B    Is  not  space  this  very  not-being  which  creation  implies;  which  must  a> 
^^H   it  were  precede,  be  a  condition  of,  creation ;  and  so  cannot  be  involved 
^^f   in  its  sphere  ?     As  wo  see  *  matter '  being  created  implies  tliat  tlittre 
^^^     must  have  been  space  for  it  to  have  been  created  in  (according  to  our 
notions,  that  is).     And  think,  as  'things'  are  bnt  conditions  of  space, 
dues  not  the  creation  of  '  tLings,'  in  this  sense,  fall  into  the  cati>gory  of 
modifying,  altering,  tonditiomt  ?     So  in  fact  the  strict  idea  of  crt.-atioa    ^^^m 
contradicts  itself,  as  it  were;  it  cannot  he;  it  involves  Ihc  being  of  not-  ^^^| 
being.     Creation,  in  our  sense,  cannot  pertain  to  that  which  is,  it  ia  con-  ^^^H 
ceptioDal  only  ;  as  everything  must  be  that  involves  the  being  of  neg-  ^^^H 
stion,  or  the  minus.  ^^^| 

It  is  necessary  first  to  derive  conceptions  from  the  phenomenon —  ^ 
there  is  no  other  source — and  by  it  also  to  check,  derelopo,  and  correct 

k   thorn.    It  is  necesary  we  shduld  separate  the  conception  from  the  pheno-  ^ 

tnenon,  and  deal  with  it  apart,  because  the  phenomenon  i>  phenonenon    ^^H 
(only)  and  is  not  the  fact.  ^^^H 

That  which  chiinges  is  necessarily  '  Form  ')  therefore  it  is  not  '  Being.'  ^^^H 
The  old  'intelligible'  world  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  attempt  to     ^^^| 
render  Forms,  or  that  which  changes,  permanent ;  to  hold  to  them  as        ^^| 
Being.     Tlic  form  ceiisos,  but  not  to  the  intellect ;  to  the  intellect  it 
still  » :  therefore  to  Thought  (or  intellect)  it  still  is ;  it  dous  not  cease, 
and  therefore  is  Bring.     For  by  purity  of  reasoning  that  which  does  not 
cease  is  '  Bfing,'  or  is.     So  one  can  see  how  that  '  intelligible  world ' 
arose,  and  neci-ssarily  must  have  arisen  ;  and  how  it,  consisting  of  the 
unceasing  and  changing,  must  have  been  regarded  as  the  '  real.'    These 

I  laws  of  thinking  one  can  aeo  in  their  unconscious  operation  here.  ^^fl 

Does  thin  throw  any  light  on  our  'spiritual  world'?  does  it  utIm  ia  ^^^^ 
the  same  way,  by  any  such  necessity  that  oau  be  traced  ?  Surely  it  ii  ^^^| 
beoauso  oometlking  must  be — must  not  cease.  ^^^| 

I    Observe  too ;  all  our  '  entities '  arc  just  this :  they  arc  the  old  '  iatal-  ^^^| 
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ligible.'  They  are  ^  forms '  (i.  e.  forms  with  reference  to  something 
which  stands  relatively  for  Being)  ;  forms  made  separate,  and  considered 
as  permanent  or  not  ceasing;  i.  e.  '  Being.'  X(/e,  e.  g.,  is  such ;  it  is  a 
form  of  vibration,  and  ceases — ^i.  e.  organic  life ;  but  we  make  it  an  en- 
tity, consider  it  as  permanent:  just  like  the  old  idea  of  the  persistency 
of  *  species.' 

I  see,  ours  are  forms  of  '  actions  ';  the  old  are  forms  of  *  things.'    Life 
so  is  a  dynamic  parallel  to  a  self-existent  '  species.'     This  is  part  of 
the  change  from  ancient  to  modern. 
Life  is  a  form  in  reference  to  vibration  as  Being ;  but  then  vibration 
also  is  truly  but  a  form,  a  condition ;  it  is  not  Being. 

This  is  what  one  has  to  see  : — all  these  must  be  *  forms '  of,  modes 
under  which  we  perceive  (and  therefore  ever  changing,  of  course),  the 
true  and  only  Being — the  eternal  or  spiritual. 

It  is  curious  to  note  this  intellectual  putting  forms  for  fact ;  because 
that  is  just  what  our  actual  evil  is :  we  feel  forms  as  fact.  That  i» 
being  physical.  Does  this  mental  history  explain  the  spiritual  ?  See 
how  it  comes  in  advancing  knowledge  (even  as  <  fall '  in  advancing 
Being  ?) 

This  doctrine  of  the  conceptions  is  what  Earaday  means,  when  he 
speaks  of  getting  clear  conceptions  of  the  possible  and  the  impossible. 
It  is  sound  enough  at  bottom :  he  means  not  in  Nature,  but  to  thought. 
Of  old,  the  senses  ruled,  and  the  intellect  worked  under  their  law ;  so 
men  invented,  by  the  speculative  faculty,  a  world  conformable  to  the 
first  impressions  of  sense.     In  true  Science,  the  senses  have  to  work 
under  the  role  of  the  intellect :'  so  we  examine  and  investigate,  &o. 
This  inversion  of  office,  as  it  were,  is  very  simple.     In  relation  to  Sci-' 
ence  the  intellect  has  to  give  the  law,  to  rule ;  the  senses  to  do  the 
work,  to  labor.     Here  is  the  reason,  in  part,  why  the  demands  or  law» 
of  the  intellect  require  to  be  clearly  set  forth  apart  and  separately  (as 
in  mathematics).     We  want  the  laws  which  the  sense  must  obey  ;  but 
the  vun'k  is  for  the  senses.     So  too  we  may  see  how  and  why  the  intel- 
lect had  to  work,  as  in  old  times.     It  had  to  acquire  its  power,  and  get 
its  laws  laid  down.     First  it  works,  obeying ;  then  it  rules :  this  is  the 
right  order.     What  the  intellect  requires  could  only  so  be  ascertained  j 
by  thst  speculation  and  inventing. 

Now  it  is  just  so  with  respect  to  the  intellect  and  the  conscience. — 
Hitherto  the  conscience  has  had  to  work,  in  subjection  to  the  intellect  > 
but  this  has  been  obeying  in  order  to  rule.  The  conscience,  bound 
down  by  the  first  impressions  of  the  intellect,  has  had  to  work,  invent- 
ing  a  spiritual  in  conformity  with  those  intellectual  data,  in  the  best 
way  it  could.  But  this  has  been  only  to  train  and  develope  it ;  only  to 
bring  out  what  its  laws  and  demands  are.  Its  true  place  is  to  give  law,, 
to  lay  down  the  rules  in  conformity  with  which  the  intellect  must  work 
(as  the  senses,  in  Science). 

But  not,  therefore,  not  to  work :  there  is  surely  a  higher  power  to 
which  conscience  also  must  be  subordinated.  For  see  .*  the  intellect 
is  to  rule  sense,  and  not  to  work,  i.  e.  in  that  relation ;  but  it  is  to 
work,  nevertheless;  and  more  profoundly,  vigorously,  freely  than 
ever ;  but  in  a  new  subordination.  It  is  to  work  under  conscience. 
It  is  this  right  relation  of  rule  that  puts  our  faculties  all  to  work. 
Of  old,  the  senses  did  not  work ;  now  our  intellect  does  not  work. 
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The  lower  ruling,  the  higher  does  not  wr.rh ;  but  lhi<  higher  ruling 

Ihe  lower,  all  work — each  in  its  place  :  the  senses,  eiibjccted   lo  the 

iotellecl ;  the  intellect,  subjected  U>  the  cooacience.     The  conscieni^a 

also  shall  work,  subjected  to  its  rightM  rder. 

So  it  is  not  inconsiateot  in  a  man  objecting  to  the  subjection  of 
canscience  to  intellect,  to  say:  'use  your  intellect':  his  is  the  very 
ground  on  which  that  can  alone  be  weU  and  rightly  e&ii.  It  is  u  sub- 
jecting conscience  the  intellect  does  nnt  work,  not  vice  versa;  jast  as, 
sabjectiug  the  intellect,  the  seuBca  did  not  work.  This  world  must  meet 
the  demands  of  the  conscience ;  therefore  we  must  set  our  intellect  to 
work  upon  it,  and  see  what  it  is.  Bacon  said:  'this  world  must  meet 
the  demands  of  intellect,  therefore  set  jour  senses  to  work  upon  it.' 

The  essence  of  Science  is  the  subjection  of  the  sense  to  the  tntelli«t 
(setting  sense  free  to  work) ;  the  essence  of  ■  religion '  is  the  subjection 
of  intellect  t-o  conscience  (setting  intellect  free  to  work.)  Astronomy  ia 
a  good  example  of  intellect  working  in  subjection  to  sense  of  old  : — the 
sense  affirmed  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  and  the  obedient  intellect 
made  up  the  best  scheme  it  could.  So  in  religion  now :  intellect  affirms 
this  inert  world,  and  the  obedient  conscience  makes  up  the  best  theory 
of  a  spiritual  it  can  ;  and  we  are  afraid  to  use  the  intellect  freely.  8ci< 
ence  lives  by  the  use  of  sense  liberated  by  intellect;  religion  by  tha 
use  of  intellect  liberated  by  conscience. 

The  fact  (Being)  cannot  lie  this  'phenomenon,'  because  that  nonld^ 
land  Ds  in  an  '  infinite  series,'  which  the  intellect  rejects.  How  then  ^ 
can  we  eee  it  in  such  a  way  as  the  intellect  may  accept,  avoiding  the 
contradiction  ?  I  say,  it  is  the  '  etemaT,'  with  a  relative  negation  in 
the  Being  that  is  in  time. — The  former  is  subjecting  the  intellect  to 
sense,  which  has  no  right  so  to  rule ;  it  has  no  such  authority.  The 
conscience  has  that  authority ;  it  has  a  rightful  dominion  over  thi 
tellect  (even  as  the  latter  iajrom  it,  as  sense  is  from  intellect), 
as  it  were,  that  anything  to  wort  must  work,  in  subordination,  ace 
to  some  law  or  rule.     This  ia  a  condition  of  working. 

This  conception  of  one  faculty  as  first  subordinate  to  and  then 
another,  seems  to  admit  of  wide  application  :  e.  g.,  may  we  not  trace 
even  in  the  sense  itself — the  '  perception '  secondary  to  some  more 
previous  impression,  first  working  in  subjection,  then  ruling;  and 
every  detail  ?  And  farther  ;  the  giving  up  the  working  by  the  lower 
faculty,  and  setting  the  higher  to  work  in  subjection,  arises  from  the 
/ailure  of  the  lower  :  it  is  not  a  natural  primary  tendency  but  an  enforced 
result  of  failure.  So  the  senses  deputed  the  interpretation  of  Nature 
to  the  intellect ;  so  the  intellect  the  interpretation  of  the  'metaphysical ' 
to  the  conscience.     The  intellect  first  tries,  and  it  fails. 

This  is  what  we  hear  now  bo  constantly :  we  must  not  judge  of  spi- 
ritual matters  hy  the  intellect ;  the  spiritual  sense  must  be  the  judge 
there.  It  is  just  as  of  old  the  Greeks  repudiated  sense  as  a  guide  re- 
specting Nature.  And  they  were  right ;  for  in  truth  Nature  (the  phe- 
nomenon) has  more  affinity  to  intellect  than  to  sense ;  and  the  '  actualt' 
(or  Nature  truly)  to  eonacienco  than  to  intellect.  But  for  this  very 
reason  intellect  must  not  be  bound  by  sense,  nor  conscience  by  intellect. 

I  say  we  (by  the  moral  sense)  invent  our  spiritual.     Nor  am  I  open 
to  tha  objection  that  we  derive  our  ideas  of  it  from  the  Bible  -  that  it 


^^m       is  there  revealed  aud  from  thence  Christiaua  tuke  it,  and  do  not  iuvent^^^ 
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it.  Tme,  the  spiritual  is  revealed  and  clearly  presented  to  us  in  the 
Bible ;  but  the  very  complaint  is  that  w6  do  not  receive  or  see  it :  we 
cannot,  through  our  false  intellectual  standing  and  the  authority  we  assign 
to  it.  If  it  were  not  for  loss  of  perception  by  familiarity,  should  we  not 
be  startled  to  see  how  opposed  our  notions  are  to  the  New  Testament, 
and  what  forcing  and  ignoring  we  have  recourse  to,  to  hold  them. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  we  do  our  best :  it  is  only  through 
this  very  wandering  and  striving  that  we  can  learn  to  rectify  our  false 
starting-point. 

Hugh  Miller ;  Testimony  of  the  Rocka ;  p.  76. — Here  is  an  instance 
of  the  necessity  of  subjecting  intellect  to  conscience.  Eespecting  the 
animals  of  old  preying  on  one  another,  he  says :  *  let  us  assert  that  in 
the  Divine  government  the  matter  of  fact  always  detennines  the  ques- 
tion of  right ;  and  that  whatever  has  been  done  by  Him  who  rendereth 
no  account  of  His  matters,  He  had  in  all  ages  and  in  all  places  an  un- 
challengable  right  to  do.' — That  is,  let  us  subordinate  conscience  to  in- 
tellect, and  holding  fast  to  our  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  case, 
let  us  set  our  conscience  to  work  to  invent  something  that  shall  make 
it  right  to  us. 

Not  so :  but  let  us  stand  by  our  idea  of  right,  and  set  our  intellect  to 
work  to  see  in  this  something  that  shall  conform  thereto.  This  is  not 
as  we  see  it :  the^ac^  is  something  very  different  from  this  impression 
on  our  senses. 

It  is  true  that  God  has  a  right  to  do  all  that  He  does ;  as  true  as 

that  He  can  do  all  that  He  does.     But  then,  if  that  thing  be  to  us 

immoral^  it  cannot  be  the  thing  that  He  has  done :  He  cannot  do  that 

which  is  not  right.     It  is  the  same  argument  as  that  He  cannot  do 

that  which  is  contradictory  to  the  intellect,  to  which  we  accede  so 

entirely. 

These  animal  violences  are  a  case  in  point :  they  must  be  something 

in  fact  very  different  from  this  phenomenon.     We  have  to  find  out  the 

entire  meaning  and  interpretation  of  them.     The  case  here  is  simple : 

there  is  no  proof  that  the  fact  is  as  we  think  except  that  it  seems  so  to 

us ;  which  we  have  surely  learnt  by  this  time  to  consider  no  evidence 

at  all. 

What  is  that  fact  which  makes  us  perceive  such  war  and  cruelty  and 
mean,  unworthy  work  ?  The  intellect  must  work  here,  until  it  brings 
something  the  conscience  can  accept ;  and  shows  how  this  appearance  is 
to  us,  and  must  be,  by  the  sole  fact  of  Love. 

It  is  no  other  than  as  the  intellect  of  old  demanded  of  the  senses 
that  they  should  lay  aside  their  appearance  of  a  revolving  universe, 
and  show  to  it  how  that  phenomenon  might  be  from  a  fact  compatible 
with  reason  und  common  sense  and  intellectual  possibility. 
Yet,  both  in  respect  to  conscience  and  intellect,  the  other  must  precede ; 
else  they  never  become  large  enough. 

What  if  the  scientific  view  (as  opposed  to  the  instinctive,  or  pheno- 
menon) should  be  only  a  *  suppression,'  a  temporary  *  nutrition ';  and 
the  phenomenal  to  be  restored,  having  been  perfected  or  fulfilled  ? 
£.  g.  that  the  sun  does  go  round  the  earth  ;  that  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  deny  it  because  it  was  not  understood  aright? 
It  would  be  good  thus  to  have  the  phenomenon  and  the  instinct  right 
dfter  all.     And  then,  in  reference  to  philosophy  :  the  phenomenal  would 


truly  be,  though  nec^Bsaiy  to  be  denied  (ly  tlia  doctrine  of  BDljeetivwa 
inertia)  becanse  of  the  imperfect  form.  This  instinct  to  bo  reitored^^ 
fulfilled,  after  its  Huppression. 

Science  avails  for  its  own  purposes :  it  goes  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
well,  but  no  farther.  It  avails  for  the  phenomena ;  it  shows  ns  how 
they  are,  their  connections,  &c. ;  also  it  enables  us  to  obtain  results  by 
OUT  owD  actions  (steamehips,  rail-n-aya,  'Ac.)  All  this  is  something, 
truly ;  but  observe  its  limit.  Science  tells  ua  nothing  of  wftj  these 
things  are  :  those  '  laws  '  hare  nothing  to  do  with  true  causes. 

It  is  pi-actiral/g  an  error  with  men,  however  to  feel  as  if  Science  did 
show  canses,  and  that  the  fact  of  things  is  this  scientific  view ;  aait,] 
0.  g.,  Science  were  controverted  in  saying  '  the  world  ie  Bpiritnal,*4 
&o.     It  is  from  our  feeling  the  phenomenon  as  real.  ■ 

Wh;/  BUch  effects  are  from  such  actions  of  ours — this  we  must  leam  10^ 
quite  another  way. 

Now  here  is  a  beauty  in  that  plan  of  scientific  men  of  dealing  only 
with  the  phenomena  or  '  facts,'  and  saying  nothing  about  hypotheses  or 
uxplanations  (e.  g.  ribratioss  in  light).  This  has  a  good  side  also :  these 
'necessary  conceptions'  are  not  facts,  they  are  only  ways  of  thinking; 
they  may  or  may  not  be.  They  answer  to  the  '  things '  we  must  sup- 
pose as  real  existences  from  the  senses ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  facts,  and  should  be  regarded  as  suppositions  only. 

Surely  tlie  true  work  of  Science  ia  not '  first  phenomena,  then  laws,' 
but '  first  phenomena,  then  fact.'  True,  the  fact  must  come  through  the 
laws,  but  the  laws  arc  truly  part  of  the  phenomenon.  We  caij  see  it  ia 
Bstrouomy :  phenomena  and  then  laws  would  have  left  ua  "  " 
muic  syatcni ;  we  have  the  fact  (relative)  in  the  Copemicat 
cycles  are  precisely  the  laws  of  the  phenomena. 

How  opposed  lo  all  experience  ia  it  for  meo  of  science  1 
can  never  know  the  fact;  how  parallel  (o  denying  that 
know  the  fact  of  the  heavenly  motions ;  in  truth,  how 
our  perception  of  our  ignorance  of  our  desliuy  lo  koon 
Our  contenting  ourselves  with  laws  constitutes  our  Science  ao  impOBsil 
BO  incredible,  such  a  complicated  theory  for  accounting  for  ttppeantni 
an  if  they  were  facts.     For  this  is  what  the  alllrmed  '  laws ' 
sitions  for  representing  appearances  as  if  real. 

The  question  is,  will  people  enter  on  this  enquiry  as  to  the  interpret- 
ation of  Science  as  a  whole  ?    Of  course  it  cannot  be  done  through  any 
one  branch  of  il.     This  division  of  labor  serves  to  retard  it :  people 
studying!  oue  brancli  of  Science  alone  do  right  to  confine  themselves  to 
(phenomena  Rod)  laws.     This  '  rigbtnesa  '  prev ente  their  seeing  the 
Tightness  of  the  other.     [To  uslronomy,  the  earth's  motion  could  be 
known  ooly  by  considering  all  the  apparent  motions  ;  not  any  one  by 
itself].     Tlion  if  we  miiy  undurUike  ihis,  and  there  is  no  reason  it 
should  not  be  iiudt>rtakco  in  the  strictest  scientific  spirit — of  course 
the  first  tiling  in  to  work  at  our  general  scientific  conceptions. 
Por  the  phenomunou  there  must  l>e  a  relative  possibility  and  neceasity  j 
i.  e.  n  logical  rolaliou  of  each  part,  hul  not  therefore  the  whole. 
form,  in  time,  not  fact  or  fieing :  it  need  not  be  possible,  but  it  mu>l 
o»H«i*«tsnt.     There  is  no  other  demand  upon  the  pbeuomooon  but  thb. 
I'his  xi  the  true  bearing  of  the  application  of  logic,  or  the  laws  of  th< 
lo  the  phrnomenon  ;   and  one  evil  of  taking  the  ph 
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is  that  this  is  perverted  and  interfered  with.  The  logical  demands  can- 
not be  fulfilled  because  Being  is  attributed  where  it  is  not,  and  the  logical 
or  consistent  would  be  inconsistent  with  Being.  This  is  indeed  the  good 
of  it :  to  show  that  the  phenomenon  has  not  Being.  Thus  logic  inter- 
prets ;  does  the  negative  part,  by  excluding  the  existence  of  the  pheno- 
menon ;  so  creating  the  demand  and  necessity  for  the  fact.  Thus  Far- 
aday's logic  excludes  matter ;  but  then  the  world  demands  another  sub- 
stance, or  existence,  which  he  does  not  sufficiently  see. 

Now  here  is  the  basis,  meaning,  and  limit  of  the  authority  of  our  laws 
of  Thought.  They  have  authority  in  respect  to  the  phenomenon,  not  in 
respect  to  the  fact.  Here  is  the  twofold  error  from  confounding  pheno- 
menon and  fact — (1)  making  up  the  fact  according  to  them  ;  (2)  ab- 
staining from  ruling  the  phenomenon  by  them.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  fact  should  conform  to  the  laws  of  thought.  They  truly  determine 
the  fortns:  so  people  putting  phenomena  for  fact  continually  get  wrong, 
and  must,  respecting  the  part  which  the  laws  of  thought  should  play. 
The  present  error  that  they  do  not  determine  the  phenomenon  is  as  great 
as  the  old,  that  they  do  determine  the  fact. 

I  do  not  say  there  is  no  miracle ;  but  I  say  that  all  that  is  not  so  is 
physical  necessity.  There  cannot  be  those  *  special  laws '  which  are  sup- 
posed. 

Does  not  Science  prepare  for  a  belief  in  the  actual  in  this  way  also : 
viz.  by  familiarizing  men  with  regarding  things  as  forms  (see  chemistry ; 
the  doctrine  of  all  forces  being  forms  of  motion,  &c.).  It  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent view  a  scientific  man  takes  of  things  from  the  appearance  :  he  re- 
cognizes a  fact  of  which  these  things  are  forms,  quite  different  from  that 
which  appears.  It  is  only  a  conception  of  the  same  sort  that  is  needed 
for  seeing  Nature  spiritual. 

We  must  remember  how  it  is  in  the  nature  of  observation  also  to  mis- 
lead, as  well  as  speculation :  e.  g.  the  ancients  held  the  arteries  to  contain 
air,  because  by  observation  they  were  found  empty  after  death.  So  we 
are  perpetually  misled  about  organic  life  by  observations  after  death  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  constantly  in  relation  to  inorganic  life  as  well.  In- 
deed do  we  not  in  fact  thus  observe  and  reason  about  inorganic  life  from 
observations  after  the  death  of  that  about  which  we  reason  ?  The  ten- 
sion, the  change,  is  in  the  inorganic  just  the  same.  Is  not  this  one  great 
thing  that  misleads  us  in  Science  ?  Can  we  examine  Nature  alive  except 
in  astronomy  ?  Is  not  this  the  chief  advantage  possessed  by  that  sci- 
ence : — ^we  investigate  its  life  while  alive  ? 

There  is  indeed  much  more  here  in  reference  to  the  part  of  observ- 
ation and  the  course  of  thought.     For  consider :  may  we  not  be  sure 
that  the  idea  of  a  circulating  motion  of  the  blood  is  the  most  natural 
one  ;  that  it  must  have  presented  itself  to  thejearly  physicians.     These 
men,  seeing  the  blood  moving,  would  naturally  suppose  it  to  rflove  round 
(thinking  so  much  as  they  did  of  the  circular  motion) ;  but  they  were 
forced  into  the  opinion  of  the  to-and-fro  movement — so  unnatural  and 
difficult — by  observation.     It  was  a  view  they  felt  compelled  to  adopt 
by  seeing  the  arteries  empty,  containing  air  (or  as  they  said,  spirit)  not 
blood.     They  could  not  go  against  observation,  so  the  fact  was  sup- 
pressed, and  the  artificial  theory  (the  difficulty  of  which  to  the  ancients 
is  shown  by  the  pains  they  took  to  illustrate  it)  was  substituted. 
.  But  not  only  was  it  observation  that  carried  the  false  opinion,  but  it 
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iiiag  overthrew  it — reaBoning  against  eeuse,  to  some  extent ; 
for  why  the  ai'teriea  are  empty  is  not  absolutely  settled  to  thie  day.  It 
was  a  victory  of  the  reaaon — of  the  presence  and  inferred  office  of  ihe 
TalveB— over  the  phenomenon  of  the  omptineBs  of  the  arteries.  And  w« 
trace  in  this  hifltory  how  it  is  ignorance  of  the  actions  of  things  that 
oauseB  otuervation  (or  exploration  of  the  phenomena)  to  Buppresa  the 
(imperfect)  truth. 

Now  the  same  course  is  seen,  perhaps  even  better,  in  astronomy — viz, 
how  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  solar  system  caused  observation  to 
BUppress  a  true  view.  The  motion  of  the  earth  was  asserted  by  Py- 
thagoras :  then  why  was  it  so  entirely  lost  or  denied  afterwards  ?  Was 
it  not  by  observation — observation  of  the  irregular  planetary  motions, 
for  which  the  earth's  motion  would  not  account. 

They  necesitated  tlieories;  as  did  the  emptiness  of  the  arteries  after 
death  ;  as  does  our  conception  of  Nature. 
80  by  observation  this  truth  was  suppressed,  by  reasoning  restored,  and 
then  perfect.  Surely  here  is  the  history  of  all  thought ;  and  can  we 
not  xee  it  in  Actualism  ?  la  not  our  ignorance  of  our  own  inertia  the 
reason  why  our  observation  of  the  phenomena  necessitates  suppression 
of  the  spirituality  of  Nature  ?  not  knowing  that,  we  cannot  understand 
that  we  must  see  it  as  we  do,  although  it  be  spiritual.  Or  is  it  rather 
ignorance  respecting  Nature — respecting  something  external — that 
causes  observation  to  have  this  effect  ? 

It  is  striking,  in  respect  to  astronomy,  that  the  true  view,  after  its 
assertion,  was  not  only  disputed — did  not  retain  its  place  as  one  opinion 
— but  was  absolutely  and  altogether  set  aside.  Yet  how  natural  it  is. 
Just  90  natural,  just  so  rejected,  is  the  spirituality  of  Nature^  The 
proof  ia  in  the  future.  What  will  future  ages  say  of  our  thinking  of 
Nature  as  we  do — inventing  suoh  inertia,  such  forces,  properties,  enti- 
ties ?  We  may  thank  our  happier  fortune  that  they  will  not  desjMse  us 
as  we  have  despised  our  forefathers  ;  because  they  will  see  the  necessity 
we  have  been  under,  and  that  wo  have  well  done  our  part. 

It  is  dear  the  ancients  were  too  much  sense-led :  in  particular,  they 
let  the  broad  obvious  phenomena,  such  as  the  emptiness  of  the  arteries, 
outweigh  those  requiring  more  delicate  appreciation  ;  such  as  the  vatvea 
and  their  necessary  operation. 

80  too  in  astronomy  ;  the  palpable  irregularity  of  the  planetary  mo- 
tions overweighed  the  delicate  evidences  of  subjective  rotation  ? 
Then  they  speculated,  on  those  sensuous  grounds,  as  we  on  'matter'  and 
■  atoms.'  True,  our  advance  on  them  is  giving  the  intellect  more  do- 
minion over  sense,  but  we  err  like  them  in  letting  broad,  palpable  phe- 
nomena outweigh  those  requiring  more  delicate  intellectual  appreci- 
ation. Uan'e  error  is  ever  being  too  sensuous :  we  let  the  palpable  ap- 
pearance of  things  being  in  space  outweigh  all  that  demands  that  they 
should  be  %uch  as  can  produce  our  sensations  (i.  e.  be  spiritual).  Then 
on  this  sensuous  ground  we  speculate  and  introduce  endless  hypotheses ; 
we  use  oar  intellect  in  the  wrong  place — to  erect  the  superstructure,  in- 
stead of  to  correot  the  foundation. 

\Vc  arc  wrong  in  representing  the  ancients  hb  denying  the  motion  of 
the  earth  on  the  ground  of  mere  appcaraaoe.     They  denied  it  on  the 
ground  of  laborious  and  most  accurate  observation  and  calculation, 
vhivh  proved  that  it  wns  not,  on  any  supposition  they  could  form. 
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would  have  laughed  at  any  one  who  should  assert  it  as  being  ignorant. 
So  now:  men  deny  the  spirituality,  of  the  world  on  accurate,  laborious, 
most  convincing  observation ;  it  is  not  so  on  any  conception  possible  to 
them.  Those  who  say  it  expose  themselves  to  the  charge  of  ignorance. 
It  is  so  those  false  doctrines  get  such  a  hold  on  man*s  intellect,  and 
there  Im  such  a  battle  to  exclude  them.  Think  of  the  strife  about  as- 
tronomy : — the  reason  of  this  lies  deeper  than  it  seems^  and  is  much 
better  and  worthier. 

And  yet,  before  Copernicus,  what  a  step  towards  and  preparation  for 
the  interpretation  it  was,  to  put  the  other  planets  round  the  sun.  Even 
BO  are  there  not  already  the  strongest  'indications  of  the  actualist  doc- 
trine, and  preparations  for  it — is  it  not  all  but  said  ?  Do  we  need  any- 
thing but  to  admit  the  subjective  inertia,  as  of  old  the  subjective  mo- 
tion ?  All  is  made  ready  for  it  by  our  Science,  as  for  the  Copernican 
astronomy  by  the  Ptolemaic. 

The  positivist  admits  there  is  some  fact,  but  he  agrees  it  is  not  this 
which  appears  to  us — it  is  not  as  we  think  it.  Then  can  he  call  it  un- 
natural or  unlikely  that  it  should  be  that  which  men  first  imagine, 
which  all  are  bom  with  a  native  disposition  and  instinct  that  it  is  ?  The 
question  is,  can  we  know  it  to  be  so  ? 

The  practical  result  is  this :  to  remember  that  to  have  our  knowledge 
perfected  we  must  think  wrongly.     Our  impression  is,  that  if  we  would 
only  take  sufficient  care  we  could  go  on  perfecting  our  knowledge  with- 
out thinking  wrongly  at  all.    This  is  a  most  mischievous  error ;  nothing 
can  retard  us  so  much.     Thus  we  put  intellect  in  the  wroug  place,  we 
give  it  authority,  and  so  perplex  ourselves  without  end.     All  is  simple 
so  soon  as  we  see  that  that  which  we  are  obliged  to  think,  and  infer 
from  the  clearest  facts  (and  especially  from  the  last  discovered),  may  be 
quite  false,  though  we  cannot  do  other  than  think  it ;  and  that  the  very 
view  which  they  seem  to  oppose  may  be  the  true  one  after  all.     And 
this  not  only  now  and  then,  or  in  little  and  partial  things,  but  as  the 
very  law  and  nature  of  thought,  and  in  respect  to  the  largest  and  most 
important  things.     This  applies  directly  to  our  Science,  as  compared 
with  ancient  views  :  to  be  perfect  we  must  go  wrong ;  and  we  must  re- 
member the  necessary  and  constant  connection  between  the  invention  of 
theories  and  hypotheses,  and  observation  of  new  facts.    It  is  from  those 
of  course  they  arise :  see  Newton's  theory  of  light ;  from  observation 
he  obtained  the  *  compound '  hypothesis. 

It  is  one  with  believing  that  we  may  be  under  illusion ;  and  its  basia 
must  be  faith — ^we  must  believe  that  it  is  not  on  ourselves  our  salvation, 
our  well-being,  depends,  but  that  God  is  saving  us.  So  we  may  be  con- 
tent to  be  used  in  this  way  for  larger  purposes  than  we  can  grasp — to 
think  wrongly  that  future  ages  may  think  aright :  to  know  that  intel- 
lect cannot  know  fact,  and  that  our  intellectual  conceptions  are  nothing 
in  the  sight  of  God,  whatever  they  may  be ;  of  no  value  or  importance 
save  as  forms  and  means  of  the  redemption  of  man  from  passion. 

This  is  the  place  and  use  of  a  priori  or  speculative  reasoning: — to 
test,  and  thereby  correct,  our  conceptions.  We  cannot  so  ascertain  facts ; 
because  that  assumes  that  our  conceptions  are  right,  which  is  not  the 
case  till  they  are  rendered  so. 

Of  all  things  we  may  say:  either  that  they  conform  to  the  idea 
whioh  we  have  of  them — obey  the  necessary  conditions  of  that— or  else 
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that  conception  of  them  ia  not  the  right  one ;  they  are  not  such  as  ■*•■ 
think.  E,  g.,  either  Nature  does  in  fact  conform  to  conditions  of  mo-'l 
tiODi  i.  e.  mere  mechanical  necessity  and  Icaat  reBiatonce,  or  else  it  ia  I 
not  in  space.  Ia  bo  far  as  it  is  so  regarded,  these  conditions  are  traft  ^ 
of  it.  J 

It  is  curious,  that  for  mere  staticid  rt'giird  to  Nature  (as  in  matho-'J 
matioB)  the  idea  of  Bpaco  suffices  ;  but  it  fails  in  the  dynumical  a&peob..  J 
That  reduces  all  to  motion,  which  ia  found  to  be  inadmissible,  Bynain-4 
ioal  science  excludes  space.  M 

In  Science  wo  can  have  nothing  to  do  except  with  processes,  if  eolj^V 
from  the  fact  that  the  tubatance  is  in  all  cases  tlio  Bame  ;  i-  e.  does  notfl 
change.  '  I 

Does  not  the  claim  for  the  problems  of  '  life'  to  bo  insoluble  moan  this  t 
that  holding  our  idea  of  the  plijeicul,  there  must  be  more  in  life  than 
that? — the  proof  being,  therefore,  that  our  idea  of  the  physical  i» 
wrong. 

The  connection  of  the  Sciences,  and  their  mutual  subordination,  does 
not  involve  a  perfection  of  the  lower  before  the  higher :  it  is  an  organio 
whole;  and  in  fact  the  lower  are  perfected  through  the  greater  perfeot- 
ness  of  the  higher.  See  mechanicH  and  astronomy;  and  especially  is 
phyaicB  perfected  by  biology. 

Is  not  the  abstract  Science  like  geometry  in  this  :  that  it  ia  settling 
relations  once  for  all,  and  then  applying  to  individual  cases  ?     Cannot    I 
this  be  applied  to  physiology ;  settling  once  for  all  that  vibratile  relft>>l 
tion,  &c.  ?     Or  rather,  is  not  Science,  as  such,  altogether  this  ? 

Is  not  this  a  thing  to  do :  to  trace  the  laws  of  sensation  in  regard  to 
their  phenomenal  canaes ;  remembering  these  are  only  phenomenal,  i.  e. 
resulting  from  the  sensation,  not  causing  it ;  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
what  seems  to  make  us  feel,  what  prevents,  what  are  the  condilioas,  4c.  ? 

We  fancy  a  chain,  which  at  the  beginning  ie  linked  to  God ;  but  there 
is  no  such  chain ;  that  is  endless,  each  way  ;  the  beginning,  so  to  speak, 
is  everywhere  and  equally.     The  connection  is  not  by  succesaion,  but 
by  common  immediate  relation  to  one  and  the  same  fact,  or  centre, 
which  they  all  are  in  various  forms.     Thus  one  can  see  the  connection 
which  we  trace  as  cause  and  effect,  that  viz.  of  forma :  the  forms  must 
be  so  connected — the  not-being  of  one  must  be  accompanied  by  the  being 
of  another ;  simply  because  the  fact  cannot  not-be.     Thus  one  can  t«e    i 
how  our  perception  and  feeling  of  cause  and  effect  must  be  :  the  formsJ 
must  bo  so  connected  ;  each  change  of  one  must  prodace  change  of  thS' J 
other :  because  it  is  form  only  chaugea.     Observe  also,  that  force  pra> 
ventt  change  as  well. as  causes  it,  and  as  much. 

The  work  of  Science  would  seem  to  be  to  account  for  our  having  the 
impreesiona  we  have  without  the  existence  of  anything  corresponding  to 
them :  e,  g.,  this  world  cannot  exist ;  then  show  how  we  come  to  per- 
ceive it.  It  must  rest  on  something  invohing  ourselves.  Philosophy 
comes  as  it  were  to  a  rupture  ;  proving  this  cannot  be :  then  Science 
comes  in  to  fill  np  tlie  gap,  showing  how  wo  are  so  impressed  without 
ita  'being,'  viz.  by  demonatratiug  the  negation  (in  form  of  cause  and 
effect) ;  and  this  through  first  examining  what  is  the  phenomenon,  "'' 
must  know  that  before  we  can  tell  why  we  perceive  it.  ti,„-=i„. 
ence  must  have  the  form  it  has. 

The  laws  of  our  thoughts  must  of  course  be  the  laws  of  tho  phi 
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enon,  or  that  which  is  to  us :  this,  e.  g.,  is  why  natural  truths  are  pre- 
sented to  us  in  mathematical  form  (i.  e.  accordinor  to  'self.').  But  not 
only  is  this  true  in  reference  to  space  and  quantity,  but  also  in  respect 
to  all  the  laws  of  thinking,  if  we  would  trace  them  out.  This  is  why 
it  is  so  useful  to  do  so :  the  laws  of  thought  must  be  the  laws  of  the 
phenomenon.     That  which  is  to  us  must  conform  to  them. 

Is  there  not  here  a  reconciliation  of  ancient  and  modern  thought  ? — 
Of  old  men  believed  these  laws  of  thought  were  laws  of  the  absolute, 
which  they  are  not ;  and  we  do  not  see  that  they  must  be  the  law  of 
the  phenomenal,  which  they  are. 
It  is  striking  to  think  :  'phenomenon'  is  negation,  therefore  negation  must 
be  according  to  the  laws  of  thought ;  or,  the  laws  of  thought  determine 
negation.     What  is  this  dependence  of  laws  of  negation  (i.  e.  of  that 
which  is  not)  on  the  mind  ?    It  depends  on  us,  since  in  us  only  is  negation  : 
L  6.  negation  must  be  phenomenon — must  be  where  and  as  we  are.    The 
mistake  is  in  thinking  that  not  negation,  but  being  is  according  to  the 
laws  of  mind.     Is  it  because  the  true  Being  is  according  to  the  true 
Being  of  man,  that  therefore  the  phenomenon  or  negation  is  according 
to  him  now,  i.  e.  to  his  negation  ? — this  latter  being  only  an  inverted 
view  of  the  other.     So  it  may  be  true  after  all  that  man  (when  he  is)  is 
the  measure  of  all  things  (i.  e.  of  Being) :  this  meaning  simply  the  ab- 
solute oneness  of  Being.     Then  is  it  the  case  that  men  have  not  been 
able  to  lay  hold  of  the  laws  of  the  phenomenal  because  they  have  sup- 
posed it  being,  while  it  is  negation  ? 

The  material  world  is  not  a  fact  to  bo  believed,  but  a  phenomenon  to 
be  interpreted.     There  is  something  which  causes  us  to  perceive  such 
things;  which  causes  them  to  be  to  us  -then  what  is  it  ?     Take  the  in- 
stance of  the  relation  of  the  brain  and  mind :  it  is  not  that  mental 
action  i^  so  dependent ;  but,  why  is  there  such  a  phenomenon  of  de- 
pendence ? 

So  always  in  interpreting  phenomena :  we  find  out  first  that  the  phe- 
nomenon cannot  exist ;  we  get  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  to  give  us  a 
start. 

Surely  discovery  is  made  more  by  reasoning  than  by  observation. 
Take  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.     The  valves  were 
known  to  tlie  ancients ;  but  Harvey  reasoned  truly  upon  them — that  they 
were  to  stop  instead  of  to  retard.     He  stood  by  his  reasoning  against 
the  observation  of  the  emptiness  of  the  arteries,  and  so  discovered  a 
reason  for  that. 

Samuel  Brown  describes  beautifully  how  all  action  in  Nature  is 
indefinitely  propagated;  but  he  does  not  note  how  it  comes  into 
equilibrium  in  tension,  continually.  Now  Nature  of  course  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  light :  as  the  sum  of  all  these  actions ;  ever  coexisting, 
ever  the  same,  but  ever  varying.  But  the  tensions  constitute  the  '  pro- 
perties ';  all  properties  may  be  regarded  as  tensions  thus  arising,  tend- 
encies thus  originated  :  for  all  true  properties — i.  e.  capacities  for  action 
— are  such  tendencies.  So  this  internal  action  is  revealed  in  properties, 
and  properties  are  ever  to  be  so  regarded  ;  they  are  to  be  traced  to 
action,  i,  e.  to  action  resisted  (never  ultimate) :  and  every  action  leaves 
so  much  less  tension  of  previous  kind  ;  producing  new.  So  one  sees — 
the  phenomenon  being  necessarily  vibration— why  Nature  must  present 
itself  under  the  guise  of  things  with  properties,  because  under  that  of 
tensions. 
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In  BO  far  us  properties  are  tensions,  we  see  how  they  are  relati 
exist  only  in  relation  to  other  things. 

E.  g.,  oxjgen  is  only  oxygen  in  relation  to  other  bodies ;  it  is  nothing 

■without  them.     Even  gravitation,  also. 
It  must  be  so  ;  a  tension  only  operates  by  virtue  of  a  stimulus.    All  tho 
things  which  elicit  the  '  properties '  of  bodies  are  stimuli  to  their  ten. 
eion  :  so,  e.  g.,  a  metal  is  a  '  stimulus  '  to  an  acid,  and  aeid  and  alkali 
are   stimuli  to   each  other.     Also,    must  not  a  stimulus  operate 
through  a  tension  ? 

Do  not  this  idea  of  stimulus  and  that  of  least  resistance  identi^ 
themselves  ?  Is  not  every  direction  of  least  resistance  in  truth  a  stim- 
ulus ? — there  must  have  been  a  tension,  i.  e.  a  resistance  or  stopping, 
before  the  direi^tiun  of  least  resistance  can  be  assumed.  So  that  there 
is  either  the  taking  this  direction  spontaneously,  as  it  were,  or  from  a 
stimulus ;  i,  o.  it  is  either  present,  or  is  presented.  May  not  all  action, 
all  change,  answer  to  either  the  taking  away  of  resistance  or  the  producing 
tension  ? — i.  e.  all  is  change  of  form  of  tension  ? 

Why  is  the  phenomenon  necessarily  of  tension  or  vibration ;  i.  e.  of 
two  equal  and  opposites  ?  Is  it  because  Thought  is  necessarily  so : — no 
thought  but  by  its  opposito  ?  which  we  have  seen  to  depend  on  the 
mere  fact  that  that  which  is  to  thought,  is  not. 

The  doctrine  of  '  phenomena  *  ia  only  an  inverted  form  of  the  state- 
ment that  we  do  not  poi'ceive  Nature  as  it  is ;  i.  e.  of  a  defect  of  our 
apprehension.  Grant  that,  and  the  '  phenomenon '  doctrine,  just  as  it 
exists,  must  arise  on  examination :  and  from  the  fact  of  the  pJienoraenOB 
being  according  to  thought,  man,  thinking  the  phenomenon  is  the  fact, 
comes  naturally  to  the  old  imagination  that  he  is  king  and  determiner 
of  all — the  extreme  idealist  pantheism. 

How  the  extension  of  mathematical  treatment  to  force  and  Being  ii^ 
eludes  at  once  those  largest  generalizations  which  Science  labours  foft 
and  the  concrote  demonstration  of  which  can  never  be  obtained ;  being 
not  appropriate,  since  it  belongs  to  the  abstract,  We  can  never  concretely 
demonstrate  that  force  is  never  destroyed,  any  more  than  that  all.  the 
radii  of  a  circle  are  equal,  which  is  impossible,  because  they  are  infinite 
in  number : — indeed,  all  such  universal  propositions  must  be  abstractly 
proved,  if  at  all.  And  what  follows  respecting  Nature  by  the  necessity 
of  such  abstract  proof?     Is  it  not  proved  thereby  'phenomenal'  ? 

That  which  is  not  phenomenal  of  necessity  must  not  '  appear.'  How 
striking  it  is  that  man  has  been  thus  compelled  to  say  that  that  which 
it  cannot  be  to  him  :  i.  e.  that  which  is  to  him  is  lutt. 

Is  it  right  to  turn  to  the  idea  of  '  greatest  force '  as  the  law  in  Nature, 
&om  or  with  that  of  least  resistance  ;  or  are  not  these  rather  oppottlaf 
la  not  tho  former  the  act/,  the  latter  the  true  ? — the  natural  idea  to  ua, 
and  the  natural  ? 

Are  these  opposites  again — natural  to  us  (or  to  self)  and  natural  ?  In 

not  man's  '  natural '  essentially  false  ? 
Is  not  the  idea  of  '  greatest  force '  like  free-will ;  that  of  least  resiat- 
anoo,  freedom  ? — the  former  a  kind  of  self-action,  self-determination  j 
the  latter,  determination  by  other!  And  is  not  this  '  determination  by 
other '  the  very  representative  of  tho  altruistic  or  universal  conscious- 
ness ?  So  is  not  this  the  true  law  as  opposed  to  the  phenomenal  one  ? 
in  substituting  it  do  we  not  change  the  false  for  the  true  point  of  visw 
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set  aside  tbe  self?  And  if  the  law  of  least  resistance  be  this  <  deter- 
mination by  other,'  then  do  we  not  see  why  it  must  be  the  phenomenon  ? 
This  being  determined  (actively,  not  passively)  by  other,  is  exactly  the 
true  consciousness,  the  true  action — is  love :  it  is  what  true  action  is-* 
action  in  other.  • 

Is  it  not  striking  that  in  perception  we  are  '  conscious  of  other  exist- 
ence,' but  not  truly. 

Draper,  p.  34.  The  value  of  food — the  power  of  the  living  body— is 
in  its  combustibility ;  i.  e.  its  tendency  to  union  with  oxygen ;  i.e.  toily, 
in  the  absence  of  oxygen.  It  is  by  a  negation  :  it  is  organic  by  negation. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  the  importance  of  that  (as  a  condition  of  Nature) : 
and  lias  not  the  case  a  bearing  farther — from  the  negation  comes  tend' 
ency ;  the  tendency  to  union  arises  from  the  minus.  So  is  not  '  life  ' 
from  tendency  due  to  the  minus  ?  The  «e(/* produces  it;  tendency^  i.  e., 
to  the  destruction  of  the  negation  itself. 

It  would  be  curious  if  oxygen — the  great  agent  in  the  physical- 
turned  out  to  be  negation ;  a  mtnua,  a  kind  of  negative  pole. 

Because  man  must  feel  his  own  inertness  in  Nature,  and  be  aeZZ-con- 
scions  or  arbitrary,  therefore  it  is,  no  doubt,  he  must  perceive  the  hea- 
vens as  moving,  and  feel  himself  (or  the  earth)  at  rest.     Now  this  goea 
some  way,  perhaps,  towards  showing  the  phenomenon  necessstry :  does 
not  that  feeling  of  our  rest  while  in  motion  involve  much  respecting 
the  heavens  ?     Can  we  see  why  it  must  be  a  revolution — ^what  the  re- 
volving means  ? 
Must  we  not  think  of  the  phenomenon^  altogether,  as  being  necessary 
not  only  because  of  our  experience,  but  for  larger  reasons :  because 
the  fact  ie  such,  and  therefore  necessitates  our  experience  ? 

Surely  the  secret  of  Nature  is  in  the  ellipse.    Are  not  all  pheno- 
mena under  necessity  to  be  it,  because  that  is — ^the  fact  is  that  ? 

Thinking  of  such  repeated  effects  from  repeated  analyses  of  salt  ia 
the  stomach  (acid)  and  liver  (alkali)  [Draper'] :  is  it  not  striking  that 
the  force  or  power  is  from  the  separation  ;  by  these  separate  portions 
the  work  is  done.     There  is  <  force '  again  from  union  in  the  intestines* 
(Is  there  not  in  this  union  a  source  of  the  vitalizing  operation  on  the 
rood  ?).     Does  the  force  from  the  union  of  acid  and  alkali  in  the  duo->^ 
denum  vitalise  the  food  ? — here  would  be  another  use  of  the  acidity 
and  alkalinity  besides  ^*  digestion,'  &c.     To  account  for  the  organic  con* 
dition  we  must  look  to  all  the  sources  of  chemical  force ;  and  here  ia 
one.     And  is  not  the  non-nitrogenized  food  useful  in  the  same  way  ?— « 
why  should  it  not  produce  vital  force  as  well  as  heat  ?     Is  this  why  it 
is  especially  wanted ;   like  air  ? 

The  effect  of  the  chemical  union  in  the  intestine  in  producing  vitaliza- 
tion  is  the  more  probable  from  that  consisting  so  largely  in  de-oxidation ; 
<  reducing,'  as  Draper  terms  it.  This  results  so  naturally  from  chemical 
union :  the  very  thing  in  electrolysis.  Draper  (p.  84)  notes  how  the  se- 
cretions produce  life  through  dying,  i.  e.  as  ferments  ;  but  does  he  see 
the  vibratile  action? 

Is  it  from  our  two-fold  oonsciousnness  there  must  be  that  strife  b^ 
tween  our  intuitive  belief  that  the  organizations  in  Nature  are  for  cer- 
tain ends,  and  our  finding  physical  necessities  for  them  ?  What  does  it 
mean  ?  Is  it  from  our  attributing  the  properties  of  the  actual  to  the 
phenomenal,  and  then  finding  out  that  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  pro*- 
perties  of  the  phenomenon  to  be  under  cause  and  effect  ? 


Height  not  man's  feeling  oi  force  appear  different,  and  more  to  be  nn- 
dflrstood,  if  regarded  ns  Bubjective  ;  as  denoting  change  in  him  ? — and 
the  externality  of  the  fact  in  part  revealed  by  ita  being  not  individnal 
only,  but  affecting  the  perception  of  the  race? 

In  suction,  we  loel  that  we  draw  up  liquid,  yet  in  truth  it  is  forced  up 
bj  external  aetion. 

So  may  it  be  in  our  feeling  of  exertion :  m»y  it  rot  truly  be  an  ex- 
ternal aetion  produces  the  result  we  feel  as  effect  of  our  force?  What 
we  do  ia  to  give  occasion  for — make  rig/u — that  action. 
"We  only  make  a  '  direction  of  least  reaiatance ' ;  disturb  an  equilibrium 
which  is  thus  restored ;  the  balance,  the  relation,  is  Tnainlaincd  thus- 
Can  one  thus  see  into  chemistry  ? — do  the  '  conditions  of  apace '  demand 
all  ?  as,  e.  g.,  steam  expanding  demands  the  raised  piston ;  and  that,  the 
entire  sequence — all  by  the  nature  of  space  ?  All  causes  thus  are  but 
a  disturbance  of  equilibrium  which  equalizes  itself.  And  then,  seeing 
the  physical  as  phenomenal,  would  it  not  come  to  this  :  that  our  action 
disturbs  an  equilibrium  of  human  consciousness,  which  is  equalize! 
the  perceired  effects  ? 

In  suction,  what  we  truly  act  on  is  quite  different  from  that  in  which 
we  peToeive  the  effect  (we  act  on  air,  the  effect  is  on  water,  &c.).  Noir. 
why  is  not  this  the  lato?  (generally  the  law  is  given  in  any  one  instanaet 
in  which  we  can  see  clearly  what  is) — why  is  not  the  effect  of  our  forcB< 
trnly  on  quite  another  thing  than  that  on  which  we  perceive  the  effect  F 
Might  there  be  here  a  solution  of  that  problem  of  the  connection  of 
mind  and  matter  ? — roind  does  not  act  on  matter,  Ac. 
There  is  an  intermediate  process  ;  that  we  cannot  understand  means  this 
ever :  as  the  old  idea  of  a  vacuum  was  mere  fact,  not  to  be  explained 
or  as  applying  heat  to  the  boiler  and  motion  of  the  piston  would  be,  i 
we  did  not  know  about  steam. 

So  the  heat  and  the  expansion  have  most  probably  something  between 
them  ;  some  intermediate  process,  unrecognized, 

Nor  is  it  anything  against  this  idea  that  the  effects  seem  b 
80  naturally  from  our  actions ;  and  that  we  seem  to  act  directly 
those  things,  and  have  such  instincts  ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  our  instincts 
to  be  for  roguUs  and  not  for  processes.  In  this  very  case,  how  natural 
it  is  to  us  to  suck  up  water  (witli  no  knowledge,  nor  indeed  easy  cred- 
ence of  the  process) ;  and  how  clear  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  directly  oa 
the  aater  that  we  ai't.  We  suck  the  water ;  yet  do  we  only  make 
cuum,  and  the  air  presses  the  water  into  our  mouth.  If  we  act  s 
cording  to  phenomenal  taws,  unknown — instinctively — why  not  according 
to  actmil  laws  unknown  ? 

Doing  one  thing  (unconsciously)  Tor  the  production  of  other  effoota.^ 
This  is  ignorance :  by  knowledge    the   thing    is  dono  consciouaty 
and  how  much  power  is  thus  gained. 
Is  not  the  true  way  to  do  everything  to  do  that  which  is  quite  awaj 
from  tho  object  aimed  at? — e.  g.,  for  communicating  across  the  ocean, 
we  construct  a  cable ;  we  make  that  result  a  part  of  Nature.    Now  is  not 
instinct  doing  this  unconsciously  ?     Must  not  gravitation,  electric  at- 
traction, &i!,,  bo  known  through  somo  o[A*r  process  ? 

Uow  wonderful  is  this  adjustment  of  Nature :  creature*  doing  uncoa-^ 
soiously  tho  things  which  make  certain  results  (ut^edful  or  pleasant  to   ' 
^  them)  nocossory.  ■  Sucking '  is  a  very  striking  instance.  Is  it  ail  makii 
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a  '  direction  of  least  resistance '  if  we  could  see  it  aright ;  and  sucking 
but  an  instance  in  which  it  is  most  erident  to  us?  See  also  how 
breathing  is  the  same ;  how  the  circulation  illustrates  the  same  princi- 
ple ;  how  all  permitted  actions  (functions)  seem  necessarily  to  be  so. 
Practically,  how  we  learn  that  to  attain  our  objects  the  way  is  not  to 
go  direct  at  them — we  must  do  many  intermediate  things. 

How  oxygen  represents  force :  force  disappears  for  it ;  when  it  ceases 
then  force  appears.  How  curious  the  relation  of  things  and  forces  are ; 
as  if  'conditions  of  space'  and  conditions  of  those  conditions  were  inter- 
changeable. Which  ought  to  be  first  ?  in  which  is  the  secret  of  the 
other? 

Does  it  not  seem  as  if  one  came  to  the  '  conditions  '  of  a  thing  pro- 
ducing, or  becoming,  the  thing  ? 
Is  not  the  idea  of  equality,  or  equivalence,  the  right  one  to  make  use 
of?     In  every  change  the  resulting  condition  is  equivalent  to,   is  the 
same  as,  the  precedent ;  e.  g.,  certain  substances  without  force  =  certain 
others  with  it.     Suppose  we  drop  that  idea  of  *  condition,'  and  regard  it 
as  the  old  case  of  different  forms,  but  of  one  thing.     All  these  phenom- 
enal changes  are  because  the  fact  will  not  change  :  so  in  fact  they  are 
different  views  of  one  thing.     We  feel  the  changes  as  thus  *  absolutely 
external '  because  of  our  wrong  feeling. 

Is  not  the  saying  that  *  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum '  (truly  that  not- 
being  cannot  Be)  the  very  key  to  Nature  ?  i.  e.  the  necessity  of  Being  ; 
or  rather  the  fact  of  Being.  It  is  simple  and  axiomatic  enough  :  that 
Being  is,  therefore,  necessarily  infinite. 

Nature  *  abhorring  a  vacuum '  evidently-includes  the  law  of  least  re- 
sistance: and  this,  as  a  first  explanation,  as  <  instinct,'  or  speculation, 
is  beautiful.  It  belongs  to  the  actual ;  attributed  to  the  phenomenal  it 
will  not  do :  it  is  suppressed  ;  a  mechanical  cause  is  found.  It  must  be 
80 ;  the  phenomenon  is  mechanical — there  is  the  mechanical  cause  in  it, 
and  must  be :  it  must  be  the  phenomenon,  because  the  other  is  actually 
true.     Interpreted,  it  shows  why  the  phenomenon  must  be. 

E.  g.,  does  not  the  magnet  attract  iron  as  we  suck  up  water?   Think 
of  the  forces  all  about,  which  the  magnet's  presence  causes  to  act  thus. 
Trace,  through  electricity,  the   various   modes  in  which  molecular 
action  causes  and  must  cause  (mechanically  or  by  the  nature  of  space) 
the  motion  of  the  mass.     Surely  *  mechanical '  necessity  is  but  ne- 
cessity in  space. 
The  impossibility  of  the  vacuum  is  actual.    By  this  God  shows  that  He 
cannot  suffer  self  to  be ;  it  is  of  this  that  Nature  is  the  phenomenon. 
We  see  *  Being '  excluding  not-being ;  showing  itself  infinite  (love  or 
sacrifice).     Where  the  self  would  be,  and  tries  as  it  were  to  be,  but 
vainly — being  phenomenal  only — there  He  fills,  with  Himself.     And 
this  exclusion  of  self  by  God,  is  it  not  the  whole  of  our  life  ?  does  it 
not  account  for  all  our  experience,  and  for  all  the  phenomenon  therefore  ? 
Connect  with  this  *  force '  being  negation.  Is  not  all  our  action  there- 
fore, as  self-action  (as  force),  truly  like  making  or  *  tending  to '  vacuum  ? 
T  his  is  self-assertion.     There  is  action  then  without  which  prevents  it : 
there  never  is  the  negation,  nor  can  be. 

Is  not  force  essentially  the  negation — the  minus ;  that  which  makes 
the  nutrition  or  not-being ;  and  which  must  be  done  away  f 

So  does  it  apply  to  creation — the  making  of  the  creature  as  apart 
Ixom  God  ? 
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Bo  the  '  defect '  of  G^niuB  wonld  bn  truly  a  plu»  after  all :  it  U  defect 
of  self,  or  minus-self  =  Being.     la  it  not  proved  so  by  its  effects  ? 
Eren  bb  enduring  in  proved  to  bo  action,  true  action,  by  its  effects 
and  '  self-action  '  is  proved  not-action  by  its  not-effects :  by  its  aasert- 
ing  the  pbenomenal  only. 

Bo  was  not  woman  last ;  and,  in  respect  to  the  pbenomenal,  subor- 
dinate ? — the  true  rule,  God's  rule,  being  in  submission  and  obedience ; 
end  producing  true,  actual  obedience,  viz.  willing. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  '  action  involving  reaction '  ? — is  it  not  the 
self-action  (force)  which  thus  involves  reaction :  and  dooa  not  this  mean 
that  it  is  not  action  at  all,    but  merely  phenomenally  so :  i.  e.  it  is 
change  only  of  form  ? 

The  alteration  of  the  relation  (i.  e.  etthjective)  necessitates  alteration 
of  the  phenomenon,  or  the  impression  which  depends  thereon.     So 
our  Belf-action,  as  subjective,  demands  'external'  phenomenal  alter- 
ation, because  it  is  subjective ;  and  our  experience  in  that  respect  i» 
necessary :  having  the  impression  of  the  phenomenal  as  existing, 
BB  we  have  and  must  have,  necessitates  our  impression  of  acting  on 
the  external  world  [the  self  being  universal  too  ?].     So  Paul  says : 
'  we  are  members  one  of  another ' ;  not  that  Christians  were  different 
in  this  respect,  bat  they  rccognieed  the  fact. 
The  reaction  means  the  keeping  unchanged ;  that  the '  fact '  remaina  the 
eame ;  that  nothing  bat  our  impression  is  altered.     These  two  make  up 
the  vibration;  and  this  '  vibration '  also  is  included  in  the  fact  that  by 
phenomenal  action  nothing  is  altered  :  it  must  be  vibration — two  oppo- 
fiites — because  phenomenal.     Thus  do  we  not  approach  also  the  two  op- 
posites  which  the  intellect  demands  ? 

In  this  '  action  and  reaction,'  or  vibration,  is  surely  the  very  essence 
of  the  phenomenon.  We  find  on  examining  Nature,  that  it  is  only  the 
form  or  appearance  that  can  possibly  be  changed  (by  ns)  or  does  change ; 
just  as  we  should  find  out,  if  we  had  been  investigating  '  appearances ' 
as  real,  that  there  is  no  real  change  after  all.  So  this  is  how  we  must 
turn  the  doctrine  round :  not  that  there  are  the  two  opposites,  but  that 
there  is  not  any ;  nothing  but  an  altered  impression.  What  a  simpli- 
fication this  is.  How  would  it  be  paralleled  in  respect  to  '  appearances ': 
how  should  we  find  out  that  nil  tho  changes  of  them  were,  so  to  speak, 
made  up,  so  that  it  was  mere  change  of  the  form  of  the  thing? 

We  are  obliged  to  trace  the  opposite  because  we  believe  the  other  t'». 
Supposing  a  change  of  appearance  really  to  be  external,  we  must  infeFi 
and  indeed  '  perceive,'  an  equally  compensating  change,  doing  it  away — 
simply  that  there  was  not  any  change  at  all,  but  only  seemed  to  be  so. 
It  amounts  to  this :  that  we  must  recognize  as  subjective  all  the  change  in 
Nature  j  and  so  understand  those  necessary  inferences  and  hypotheseB ; 
'  t  our  eye  on  the  unchanging  actual  and  the  changing  impressions  upon 
an,  and  see  the  reason  of  them  all. 

Are  not  appearances  found  to  be  su^h  in  this  very  way:  via.  that 
there  ie  no  rent  change  when  there  is  change  to  us  ;  and  is  it  through 
the  process  of  first  supposing  complementary  changes? 

It  is  all  hero  :  two  equal  and  opposite  ^  0  ;  none  (only  the  impregnom 
■of  it)  is  the  same  as  the  two.  Vibrution  ia  0  spread  out ;  i.  e.  it  is  s. 
eubjective  '  eproad  out '  externally — a  subjective  supposed,  perceived, 
uid  regarded,  as  external. 
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From  our  referring  the  subjective  as  external,  necessarily  comes  this 
spreading  out  of  0  into  plus  and  minus  (and  the  impossibility  of  separ- 
ating the  two).  Now  from  how  simple  and  necessary  and  known  a  fact 
we  may  see  Nature  ! 

Then  we  have  to  see  necessary  the  subjective  change :  the  *  in-time- 
ness  '  of  man,  i.  e.  of  man's  consciousness.  But  surely  may  not  this  be 
one  of  his  false  consciousnesses  ?  opposite  to  the  fact,  and  right  so  ?  he 
has  this  consciousness  because  the  ^t  is  not  so — because  of  the  *  self,' 
which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  in  time,  because  necessarily  under  law ; 
wishing  and  fearing,  because  time  is  the  sole  possible  condition  of 
getting,  which  is  the  nature  of  the  self — ^because  by  doing  it  away  alone 
can  man  have  eternal  life. 

Time  is  the  opposite  to  eternal ;  therefore,  because  there  is  the  opposite 
to  Being  in  man,  he  must  be  must  be  in  time ;  i.  e.  be  conscious  of  change. 
It  reduces  itself  to  the  mere  fact  of  the  minus  in  respect  to  him. 

The  consciousness  of  change,  necessarily  referred  to  the  external, 
gives  the  phenomenon  of  change ;  but  there  not  truly  being  any,  all 
must  be  complemented ;  must  therefore  be  vibration. 
Then  given  that  man  is  not-eternal,  or  that  there  is  a  not-eternal  in 
man — a  relative  minus—and  is  not  all  given  ?  Grant  that  the  actual  is 
unchanging  (which  is  nothing  more  than  that  being  or  the  strict  'eternal' 
does  not  change)  then  the  not-actual  is  changing  (or  the  not-eternal  is 
in  time).  Then  it  is  known  that  subjective  change  is  referred  extern- 
ally, and  all  is  done.  We  must  be  surrounded  by  a  changing  phenom- 
enal world,  and  the  changes  must  be  vibratile,  or  changes  of  form  alone 
(but  real  to  us) ;  for  in  truth  changes  of  form  and  vibration  are  the 
same. 

All  the  proofs  Science  is  accumulating  of  unchangingness  in  Nature 
(conservation  of  force,  &c.),  all  the  proofs  that  all  the  changes  are  onlj 
changes  of  form,  are  exactly  proofs  of  the  subjectiveness  of  the  changes ;. 
there  is  no  other  possible  meaning  in  them :  they  are  proofs  that  this 
world  is  the  eternal.     Changes  of  form — not  true  changes — mean  change- 
in  us :  for  if  Nature  does  not  change,  and  we  perceive  change,  it  must 
be  change  in  man.— -But  may  it  not  be  (as  in  astronomy)  that  there  is 
subjective  change,  and  in  Nature  too  ?  may  there  not  be  both  ? — may  it 
be  our  task  to  Sstinguish  and  know  what  both  are  ?    Is  not  this,  per-^ 
haps,  the  difficulty  ? 

Now  how  shall  we  know  which  changes  are  subjective,  and  which  m 
Nature  ?     Are  the  vibratile  the  subjective,  and  these  only  ?     Are  there* 
some  in  Nature  not  so,  and  not  to  be  referred  to  man,  but  of  which  the* 
subjective  change  may  be  taken  as  explanation  ?    Is  this  the  reason 
astronomy  is  as  it  is  ?    For  the  child  believing  appearances  external 
would  have  present  to  him  mixed  external  and  subjective  changes;  and 
how  should  he  distinguish  between  them  ?     He  could  not,  until  he 
knew  the  relation  of  sight  and  touch ;  and  then,  by  observation,  would, 
leum.     So  must  not  we  ? 

Changes  in  ourselves  do  affect  the  external  to  our  consciousness  or 
perception,  but  the  actual  fact  of  it  remains  tbe  same.  This  is  what 
we  have  been  trying  to  get  hold  of  by  the  notion  of  an  unchanging 
'  substratum '  in  changing  forms :  not  knowing  that  our  feeling  was  of 
phenomena  as  real.  How  plain  is  that  solution  of  our  experience* 
It  is  as  a  child  might  say  '  see  how  different  I  make  tlmt  by  moving ' :. 


IS  reaBonably  do  we  think  and  believe  there  is  good  in  these 
alterations  of  phenomena, 

!  of  the  self-action — the  action  on  phenomena — ia  not  to  afc- 

'   tain  good  resnlts,  but  to  learn;  to  learn  how  things  are,  and  bow  tmly 

to  net.     In  self-action  we  necessarily  feel  as  if  our  action  was  on  that 

whieh  is  without :  we  are  consciottB  of  results,  of  course,  on  that  which 

ixtemnl  [ioHsmnch  as  appearance  or  phenomenon  is  the  mode  in 
which  that  which  is  apart  ia  perceived].     It  is  so  in  getting,  by  ehan^o 
of  ourselves,  different  appearances:  we  are  conscious  only  of  results,  not 
f  the  procesaeB,     The  child  moves  its  head  in  looking  at  a  thing — to 
his  consciousness  the  thing  moves :  he  feels  only  that  result  of  his 
action.     Knowing  that  this  ia  through  a  subjective  change  only,  is  a 
I   result  of  learning  and  reflection  ;  and  may  be  known  hy  ua  just  as  well 
reapeoting  phenomena  as  it  is  respecting  'appearances.' 

Is  it  not  precisely  because  our  Science  deals  with  phenomena  (and 
not  with  the  actual)  that  it  must  be  experimenial ;  that  we  cannot 
know  beforehand  ?  It  roust  be  '  empirical,'  because  there  is  not  tho 
rule  and  necessity  in  it :  we  cannot  know  respecting  it  as  if  it 
were  actual.  Just  as  we  cannot  know  what  most  be  the  changes  of 
the  real ;  but  appearances  may  change  any  way,  and  we  mast  observe 
for  them  :  so,  in  dealing  with  phenomena,  we  cannot  know,  except  by 
observation.  They  may  be  any  way ;  though  of  course  there  are  laws 
to  be  found  by  observing. 

Will  it  not  throw  a  light  on  phenomenal  laws  to  see  them   as  re- 
gulating only  changes  of  our  impressions — not  of  actualities  ? 
The  laws  of  the  actual  we  know-they  are  in  the  conncimce.     Our 
difRculty  has  been  in  taking  the  phenomenal  for  the  actual. 

Are  we  not  put  wrong  in  our  ideas  about  the  unchanging  substrata m 
in  Kature.  by  the  notion   of  changes   as  external  which  are  but 
changes  of  phenomena:  we  think  of  these  changes  as  having  a  false 
relation   to  the  substratum.     The  'substanci:'  must  bo  differently 
thought  of  if  we  suppose  changes  of  form  of  it,  and  of  the  impreseiona 
upon  UB.    There  is  just  the  difference  between  a  body  altering  its  shape 
continually,  and  we  moving  round  a  body  not  altering  in  shape.     One 
notion  suggests  '  matter ' ;  the  other  surely  something  very  different,  es- 
pecially something  not  inert.     For  observe,  how  these  changes  supposed 
to  he  '  real '  while  they  are  only  of  impreasions,  must  indicate  '  passivc- 
ijcsB  ' — inaction.     Is  not  this  the  haais  of  that  idea?  and  so  have  we 
not  a  test  for  the  subjective  changes  ?  all  those  which  involve  inertness ; 
i.  e.  cause  and  effect— in  a  word,  all  which  involve  force.     And  with 
this  consider  how  '  force  '  is  affirmed  subjective  (cause  and  effect  from 
and  in  ua,  &c.) 

And  jet  again,  how  force  involves  vibration — the  equals  and  oppoaites 
— and  so  how  the  phenomenon  must  bo  of  life,  i.  e.  of  lemioa — of  func- 
tion and  nutrition. 

And  all  by  the  principle  of  'cannot  not  be ' :  i.  e.  this  change  is  not 
truly  one,  only  phenomenally.  And  here  again  is  a  deeper  link  ;  bc- 
cMUBc  that  principle  of  'cannot  not  he"  is  fundamental.  It  is  lo  the 
definition  of  Being,  quite  independent  of  any  auhjcictive  or  objective 
relation  of  changes. 
Applying  thus  the  positivist  principle,  how  evidently  useful  and  prnc- 
tical  it  is,  as  a  means  of  invc-stigatiun.     Consider  that  which  we  know 
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as  pbenomena ;  and  accordingly  how  far  the  changes  in  it  are  subjective ; 
because  this  is  a  manifest  result.     And  we  can  know,  by  seeing  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  by  reason  of  the  case,  and  which  are  best  accounted 
for  (rationally)  the  other  way.  [And  surely  those  which  involve  inaction 
must  be  subjective]. 

*  Force '  is  necessarily  the  condition  of  change  in  which  is  no  action 
(i.  e.  which  is  subjective  perceived  as  external) ;  only  that  change 
can  truly  be  of  *  Nature '  in  which  force  is  not  (i.  e.  not-physical). 
For  here  is  a  diflference :  the  subjective  motion  is  of  the  earth ;  ob- 
jective still  as  to  man ;  therefore  not  involving  force ;  but  the  truly 
subjective  changes  must  surely  involve  that. 
How  striking  it  is  : — the  distinction  we  draw  between  subjective  and 
real :  it  shows  that  to  be  *  in  us '  (subjective)  is  not  to  he — to  be  appar- 
ent only.    Could  this  be  except  by  negation  in  us  ?    Surely  if  we  were 
conscious  aright,  to  be  subjective  would  be  to  be  real  (actual)  ;  to  fte, 
as  to  God.     To  be  in  God  is  to  be ;  to  be  in  us  is  not  to  be. 

Here  appears  the  falseness  of  our  consciousness :  to  it  the  subjective 
is  objective ;  we  are  conscious  of  that  as  being  which  is  not,  and  not 
conscious  of  that  which  is. 

Perceiving  change  as  external  (which  is  subjective)  we  should  per- 
ceive it  as  under  the  necessity  of  being  cyclical  \  i.  e.  of  coming  back  to 
the  same  again,  the  fact  being  unchanged  [or  rather,  would  it  not  on 
examination  be  found  the  same,  though  seeming  different  because  in 
different  form  ;  even  as  Nature  is  ?] 

Is  this  to  be : — the  consciousness  of  oneness  with  the  actual  un- 
changing, but  a  phenomenal /orma/  changing,  which  surrounds  us  with 
a  changing  phenomenon  ?  making  the  appearance  changing,  the  fact 
not  ?  Even  as  now  we  say  of  Nature :  but  then  to  us  now  that  which 
changes  is  the  reality.  Then  were  not  this  to  be  conscious  of  Nature 
simply  ;  i.  e.  to  have  life  in  that  unchanging  essence  ;  and  the  chang- 
ing to  be  to  us  also  only  *  phenomena '  (as  they  are). 

In  this  view  one  sees  farther  into  the  *  matter '  controversy.     It  is 
inferred  because  changes  are  supposed  objective :  that  unchanging  sub- 
stance is  only  wanted  for  the  changes ;  and  these  being  of  impression 
only,  there  is  no  more  need — the  substance  is  different.     So  men  in 
general  see  no  necessity  for  it ;  the  speculator  only  because  he  carries 
to  consequences  an  idea  that  things  are  as  they  are  not ;  that  there  are 
changes  which  there  are  not ;  puts  changes  of  fact  for  changes  of  man's 
impressions  (or  of  phenomena). 

In  changes  which  are  of  impression  only,  but  felt  as  external,  there 
must  arise  the  phenomenon  of  *  inertness.'  We  see  how  necessarily 
must  arise  the  feeling  of  sin  inert  world,  by  the  simple  feeling  our  im- 
pressions as  apart  (it  is  an  instance  of  a  law).  But  the  argument  re- 
mains :  that  this  must  be  from  defect  in  man ;  viz.  from  feeling  the  phe- 
nomenon as  real. 

What  an  absurd  notion  of  ours,  that  Science  covld  be  isolated,  and 
have  no  bearing  on  man  :  exhibiting  his  condition.  As  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  the  examination  of  what  man  perceives  should  not  bear  on 
the  knowledge  of  himself. 

Must  we  not  think  of  matter  as  changing  like  force  ?  Surely  the 
changes  of  the  various  forces  are  as  unlikely,  as  different,  as  are  those 
of  substance  ?     And  is  there,  in  respect  to  force,  a  parallel  to  the  com- 
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pounds  and  elements  ?  and  what,  in  Bubstance,  U  tiks  latent  and  actirtt 
force  ;  tension,  equilibrium,  operation,  &c.  ? 

If  '  force  '  be  Bubjectivo,  what  does  matter  thus  answer  to  ?  And 
how  can  'force' — thoee  variouB  modes  of  operation — be  Bubjective  ? 
In  the  particular  operations  of  force,  what  is  subjective  and  what  is 
not  80  ? — is  it  not  the  one  common  element,  the  inaction,  that  ia  bo  ; 
or  ia  it  the  inaction  and  the  change  ? — then  if  so,  aurely  all.  Or,  ia 
changing  forma  of  matter,  what  is  subjective  ?  This  is  certainly  not 
clear  yet : — that  idea  of  the  Bubjeotiveneaa  of  the  phenomenon  needs 
to  be  Been  differently. 

Here  ia  an  analogy  from  astronomy  ; — Sir  J.  Herschell  Bays  what 
Copernicus  did  waa  to  ahow  the  epicycles  conformable  to  the  heliocentric 
view  :  bo  we  have  to  show  the  laws  affirmed  or  discovered — i,  e.  lup- 
posed — by  Science  conformable  to  the  doctrine  of  inertness  in  man. 
And  observe  too,  nerechell  sayB  the  eptoycles  were  certainly  not  be- 
lieved as  a  mechanical  theory  by  the  men  who  constructed  them.  So, 
in  our  Science,  the  'forces,'  &c.,  are  not  believed  aa  mi-chanical  real- 
ities by  those  who  use  them.     Yery  striking  is  the  feeling  that  those 
scientific  ropresentatiDns  cannot  be  the  fact, 
Copernicus  showed  that  a  process  involving  a  subjective  change  in  man 
Bocounted  for  his  perceiving  what  astronomical  observation  discovered ; 
BO  now  we  have  to  ahow  what  proceas,  involving  subjective  change  in 
man  (or  man's  condition  or  relations)  accounta  for  his  perceiving  what 
Science,  or  observation  of  Nature,  discovers — i.  e.,  in  Science  the  pro- 
blem is  to  account  for  man's  perceiving  the  course  of  Nature  [this  pas- 
sive Bttqnence  regulated  by  law].     We  have  a  theory  of  it,  ae  external ; 
do  we  not  waut  au  interpretation,  like  that  of  Copernicua,  showing  a 
subjective  cauae  ?     Consider  how  infinitely  simpler  it  must  be  :  on  that 
ground  alone  surely  an  a  priori  demonstration  might  rest,  that  it  must 
be  so.     Only  show  a  subjective  cause  which  would  answer  the  condi- 
tions, and  simplicity  would  ntcttsitali  Its  acceptance. 

So  the  problem  is  clear.  Find  this  fact  which  should  cause  gneh  sub- 
jeotivB  change  in  man  (answering  to  the  demand  of  making  him  per- 
ceive as  he  does)  ;  which  must  be  by  first  seeing  what  that  demand  is  : 
learning  bo  the  subjective  change  in  man,  and  then  inferring  that  which 
causes  it  in  him  T 

This  ia  the  question  :   '  is  the  cause  of  our  perceiving  the  course  of 
Mature  objective  or  subjective  ?'    The  natural  answer  is,  *  objective ' ; 
the  true,  'subjective.'     Then  if  so,  what  produces  that  subjective 
process  ? 
In  giving  a  aubjective  cause  for  our  perceiving  the  course  of  Nature,  we 
embrace  and  account  for  the  doctrines  which  have  affirmed  '  Nature  ' 
subjective.     And  one  error  in  these  is  that  that  makes  the  cauae  of  our 
perceiving  to  be  in  us — makes  us  the  origin  of  it-     Thia  of  course  ia  a 
mistake :  we  still  want  external  cause ;  only  on  the  other  side.     The 
cause  i>f  our  perceiving  ia  something  external  acting  ou  us. 

Even  as  in  astronomy  :  the  motion  of  the  earth  takes  the  place  of  the 
motion  of  the  heavens  ;  leaving  man's  relation,  iu  respect  to  hia  per* 
ception,  just  the  same. 

Ia  not  astronomy  here  a  typo  of  all  perception,  of  all  learning? — 
Wfi  have  to  refer  the  perceived  objective  to  a  aubjective,  and  that  to  an- 
«tUer  ubjeotivD.     Clearly  here  ia  a  possibility  of  rising  to  higher  ao4 
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higher :  as  we  see  in  astronomy— how  much  more  the  universe  is  on  the 
suhjective  view  of  the  cause  of  our  perceiving  its  motions. 

And  the  reason  of  this  is  in  the  nature  of  things :  that  which  on  one 
view  must  he  the  whole,  on  the  other  becomes  merely  a  little  part, 
and  takes  away  limits. 
So  if  the  universe  be  so  much  more  on  the  view  of  the  subjective  cause 
of  our  perceiving  its  motions,  why  not  a  similar  expansion  on  the  sub- 
jective view  of  our  perceiving  its  existence  ?  surely  it  is  the  same  thing 
again  (truly  it  is  only  its  mode  of  existence  again). 

*  Properties '  are  necessarily  subjective.  Here  is  a  reason :  because 
only  so  could  the  universe  be  made  small  enough.  The  argument  is 
converse : — if  made  so  much  larger  by  seeing  subjective  causes,  it 
must  be  made  so  much  smaller  by  their  being.  There  is  a  necessity 
for  this  in  the  nature  of  things ;  we  have  to  do  with  the  spirit- 
ual, eternal,  and  infinite. 

Have  we  not  to  show  some  process,  involving  man,  which  (while 
true  and  necessary  in  itself)  shall  account  for  his  perceiving  the  course 
of  Nature — these  processes  and  laws — as  external  ? 

Does  not  perceiving  them  as  the  law  of  least  resistance  virtually  ac- 
complish this  ?  at  least  prepare  the  way,  make  it  possible  ? 
On  the  view  that  the  processes  are  external,  we  require  *  matter ' ;  just 
as  on  the  view  of  the  astronomical  motions  as  external,  the  epicycles 
were  necessary.  Thus,  by  taking  a  subjective  view  of  the  changes  in 
Nature,  we  escape  the  necessity  of  a  hypothesis.  Should  not  this  sub- 
jective change  in  man — ^i.  e.  its  cause — be  shown  as  part  of  the  system 
which  it  reveals  ?  as  the  earth's  motion  is  among  the  celestial  ones 
[doing  away,  indeed,  with  the  distinction  ?] 

Seeing  'properties'  as  naturally  and  necessarily  subjective,  do  wr. 
not  approach  space  and  time  ?  for  they  are  properties,  strictly.  Arc 
they  not  '  modes ';  and  therefore  necessarily  depending  upon  man  ?  Our 
overlooking  the  oneness  of  man,  surely,  is  a  chief  cause  of  our  perplex- 
ity ;  and  especially  about  the  subjective  and  objective.  We  do  not  re- 
cognize things  as  subjective  to  man ;  and  so  being  truly  objective  to  the 
individual  [which  yet  surely  is  the  solution  of  the  external  world 
being  truly  subjective  to  man. 

So  that  again  the  relation  of  phenomenal  and  absolute  soems  to  cor- 
respond with  that  of  separate  individual,  and  the  one  humanity. 
We  are  perplexed,  not  seeing  how  that  can  be  subjective  which  we 
are  sure  does  not  depend  upon  ourselves ;  not  seeing  that  we  ought  to 
huve  just  such  consciousness,  from  its  being  subjective  to  man.     This 
gives  scope  for  a  farther  application  of  the  subjectfv^e  idea.     We  have 
learnt  much — have  constructed  Science,  indeed — by  application  of  it  to 
the  individual ;  that  gives  the  phenomenon  :  now  there  is  a  new  sphere 
for  its  application — viz.  to  man — and  this  will  give  us  the  actual. 

That  a  thing  does  not  depend  upon  ourselves  does  not  show  that  it  Is 
not  subjective. 

Do  we  not  here  see  as  necessary  that  difficulty  of  the  individual  action 
affecting  all  men's  perceptions  ? 
Berkeley  is  thus  seen  in  a  new  relation :  his  '  ideas  in  the  mind  of  God ' 
will  not  do ;  but  may  it  not  be  better  as  *  ideas  in  the  mind  of  man '  ? 
That  which  is  subjective  to  man  is  objective  to  the  self  or  individual : 
we  see  more  clearly  so  the  relation  between  these.     And  indeed,  must 
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it  not  be  ao  ? — that  which  is  subjective  to  ibhii  mnBt  be  objective  to  th0a 

nol-man.  the  self.     Is  not  sli  this  d^moiiBtrable  ?     There  ought  to  he 
that  relation  of  the  phenomenal  to  the  '  Bi^if ' — it  should  be  au  '  osti 
reBlity  '  to  it. 

If  space  and  time  are  prnpi-rtiea  or  modes,  they  must  be  (by  their 
natiire)   suhjectiTS  or  dependent  upon  uh.     Our  notion  of  them  as 
separate  ' entities '  misleads:  it  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  put  np  J 
properties  ns  existences.     But  then,  this  is  equally  true  of  motion,  whicltCI 
is  thus  al8o  necessarily  subjective  ;  and  if  so,  then  necessarily  physioslV 
change  is  so  (i.  e.  Bubjective  to  man) ;  for  that  is  motion  only.  ~ 

It  cornea,  indeed,  to  this  ;  that  change  altogether,   ns  being  '  mode,' 

or  property,  is  necessarily  subjective.     This  is  the  former  position 

again  :  that  the  change  wo  perceive,  though  objective  to  our  Belves,  is 

subjective  to  man. 
Surely,  in  the  known  suhjectivuness  of  some  properties,  the   rule  is 
given  : — viz,  that  all  are  so. 

Is  it  not  universally  the  case  that  our  finding  out  the  true  way  of  any 

one  thing  of  a  class,  necessarily  gives  us  the  rule  of  the  wliole  class  P 
If  we  enquire,  then,  what  it  means  respecting  '  ur,'  that  space  and 
lime  are  subjective  to  us — <  ondiliuns  of  our  being  [and  so  per^eivei  ex- 
ternal] : — is  it  not  simply  that  we  iire  physical  ?  is  not  to  be  in  space 
and  time,  and  to  have  them  as  '  conditions,'  simply  to  be  physical  ? — So 
God  makes  the  physical ;  He  makes  us  so  : — therein  and  thereby  our 
world  is  80.  Tlius  self  is  the  physical :  •  we '  are  in  space  and  time. 
Thu!>,  too,  one  omhraces  the  idea  that  the  physical  is  evil — is  thf  evil — 
and  our  evil  state  is  from  being  in  the  physical:  not  'in  the  physical 
world,' but  'physical  in  the  world.'  [And  then  how  beautiful  to  see 
Ihat  the  physical  merely  is  negative — a  minus,] 

Bee  the  tendency  to  unity  which  neccHsarily  ariat-a  from  or  in  diver- 
sity. May  not  gravitation  be  thus  the  tendency  to  one,  perceived  as  in 
spncp?  Such  tendency,  with  the  character  of  being  in  space,  must  be 
gravitation.  It  h  but  the  'phenomenon  in  epace'  of  the  universal 
tendency  to  one. 

May  not  Science  he  eliciting  true  relations  ? — c.  g..  can  we  see  why 
light  must  be  transverse  vibrations?  why  sound  direct,  and  light  trnns- 
verae  ?  Is  there  not,  in  the  actual,  a  cause  for  this  relation  in  the  phe- 
nomenal ?  W7iif  is  this  the  phenomenon  ?  Should  not  the  relations  ob- 
served in  it  apply  also  to  the  actual;  and  so  the  results  of  Science  in 
this  respect  be  permanent  7 

The  relation  of  moleciilar  conditions  {electricity,  heat,  mngnctism,  &c.) 
Bcems  difficult  to  trace.  Are  wo  not  astray  by  regarding  the  '  thing '  us 
real,  or  existing  ;  not  properly  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  a  matter  only 
of  '  being  to  ns'  ?  If  we  could  get  to  treat  ill  this  as  we  treat  an  ap- 
pearance, truly  freeing  ourselves  from  that  impression  of  existence, 
would  it  not  become  clear  ?  What  embarrasses  us  is  the  importance  of 
the  physical  to  ut :  this  makes  it  so  hard  for  us  to  treat  it  aright  scicn- 
titically,  i.  e.  as  phenomenal  only ;  in  which  is  nothing,  and  nothing  af- 
fected by  its  changes. 

It  demands  we  should  regard  as  unimportant  the  physical  also  in  its 
relation  to  us :  those  things  we  feel  bo  important  naturally — even  life 
mid  death.  We  must  get  to  feel  thus ;  Science  demacds  it,  and  pro- 
duees  it.     It  once  we  feel  and  clearly  hold  the  physical  to  be  but  phe*  , 
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I  Bomeiion  soientifieolly,  aod  treat  it   bo — explaining  and  accounting  tui' 
I  it  HO — then  it  mast  have  thu  moral  bearing:  we  cannot  help  knowing, 

and  m-ist  come  to  feel,  that  it  i^  merely  phenomenal  (and  tralj  indifisr- 
ent)  in  respect  to  us. 

Scientifiually,  the  problem  is  :  not,  how  physical  things  are ;  bat, 
how  we  get  auch  impreseionB — the  phyaicil  things  "being'  only  in 
toin's  impression.  Science  were  thus  made  consistent  and  logical,  and 
taken  off  from  vain  qaesUoua  about  '  easeoce  '  at  once  and  altogether. 

Was  not  that  idea  of  '  phlogiston,'  or  substance  possessing  lightness, 
or  a  positive  opposed  to  gravity,  an  anticipation — suppressed  for  re- 
storation ? 

And  does  not  this  suppression  and  restoraLion  come  from  the  fact  that 
th<:ae  are  two  oppoaites ;  of  which  the  plia  of  one  is  necessarily  the 
rniMiH  of  the  other? 
For  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  a  Ughtnest  due  to  a  pins  is  exactly  u 
available  for  the  purposes  of  theory  as  a  weight  due  to  a  plus.  '  Light- 
ness,' as  a  property  of  that  which  is,  would  do  as  well  as  '  attraction  ' 
the  view  only  needs  to  he  complete  and  consistent;  viz.  that  fheii 
weight,  or  heaviness,  is  always  the  result  of  the  minta — the  '  property' 
of  the  negation. 

The  old  '  phlogiston '  of  course  would  not  do,  if  retaining  weigfat  also 
as  a  property  of  substance ;  either  will  do,  but  both  cannot  be.  If 
lightness  is  a  property  of  substance  (or  Being)  of  coarse  weight  mast 

hbe  the  resnlt  of,  and  arise  from,  absence,  (or  '  not-being ').  So,  taking 
weight  instead  of  lightness,  as  resnlt  of  the  absence,  is  not  our  view 
better  ? 
Do  not  weight  and  sold  seent  naturally  to  go  together  ?  and  see  how 
gravitation  is  exactly  a  tendency  to  'not-be':  it  is  simply  a 
toU/ifidng, 
If  Being  =^  tendency  to  expand,  then  is  not  negation  ^  tendency  to 
contract  ? — i.  e,  gravitation. 

80  might  not  gravitation  well  be  the  phenomenon  to  ns  ? — must  it  no*. 
be,  if  the  minm  bo  the  pins  to  ns  ?  ought  it  not  to  be  the  property  of 
the  physical — that  which  is  not — the  not-heing  ;  that  which  is  to  the 
self? 
fill  gravitation  would  be  derived ;  its  oanse  would  bo  soon ;  it  would  be 
neceasary — even  as  the  rise  of  light  bodies  is  by  the  '  pressure  '  of  hea- 
vier :  it  would  be  accounted  for  by  a  '  relative  absence.'     Cannot  we  see 
thus  how  gravitation,  and  resistance  or  motion,  must  be  the  phenomenon?  ^— 

ITUis  would  be  a  most  legitimate  soientific  step  : — to  suggest,  instead  ^^^| 
of  gravity  and  repulsion,  a  simple  expansion  I  from  which,  by  absence,  ^^^H 
gravitation  necessarily  results.  Heru  is  one  idea  and  its  opposite,  in<  ^^^| 
stead  of  two  positive  ideas  ?  ^^^| 

80  matter  is,  itself,  truly  the  vacuum.    [As  Poe  says  :  '  the  Btar-spaces  ']      ^^^B 
— and  might  not  the  conception  of  the  ether,  or  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
moving  in  space  alone,  be  found  to  Uave  a  new  meaning? 

And  lias  too,  by  defect — by  absence  in  us,  felt  as  pertaining  to  ns — 
we  must  come  to  be  material ;  be  '  in  matter,'  or  have  material  bidieB. 
— Not  t!ie  '  body  '  being  the  physical ;  the  bndj/  is  Being  ;  but  matter 
is  a  '  body  '  because  the  '  Being  '  is.     The  spiritual  is  a  true,  or  phii  ^^ 

k'body 'i  and  the  material  therefore,  heiiga  minus,  ia  neoesearily  a  ma-      ^^H 
terial  '  body  '  also,  ^^^H 
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Barely  here  is  the  truth  of  the  '  resurrectJon  of  the  body.' — ^To  thinB 

thus  would  be  merely  to  make  familiar  and  prartical  and  real,  thafc 

belief  respecting  another  spiritual  condition  which  now  is  to  a  great 

extent  a  matter  of  words  merely. 

Then  why,  in  connection  with  thU  '  negative,'  have  we  impreBsions  of 

resistance  and  force  *    Uuet  not  these  necessarily  attend  any  perception 

of  it  (i.  e.  as  real  or  existing)  because  of  its  necessary  inerFnea-s  ?     It 

must  DC  felt  as  inert  —which  involven  these  sensations. 

The  '  phlogiston '  theory  was  overthrown  by  the  introduction  of  the 
negative  idea  in  place  of  the  positive :  and  was  not  this  done  by  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  thinking  ?  Wc  cannot  have  '  substance '  bolh  heavy  and 
light — these  are  oppOBites,  and  must  be. 

So  the  plus  bemg  necessarily  assigned  to  the  heavy,  the  light  be- 
came, of  course,  the  imniis. 

So  firat  is  an  idea  derived  from  the  senses,  or  an  'appearance,'  which 
is  against  the  laws  of  thought;  and  then  there  is  substituted  for  it 
one  according  to  those  laws  1     Is  not  this  tlie  history  of  Science — the 
gradual  prevalence  of  the  laws  of  thought  against  ideas  conformed  to 
sense?     And  so  the  physical  must  also  be  explained  by  a  negative. 
Thought  demands  oppnsitea. — We  see  It  in  electricity ;  first,  two 
clectricitieH ;  now  a  pins  and  minus  instead.     All  must  come  to 
this,  by  the  nature  of  Thought  itself.     There  cannot  be  both  spi- 
ritual and  physical  ai;  phis  :  these  must  be  brought  also  ander  that 
form  of  plus  and  minus. 
Observe  too,  bow  often  this  Uijhlvea?  (from  relative  negation)  is  of  im- 
portance to  us.     To  a  drowning  man,  e.  g.,  how  important  is  a  floating 
spar.     It  depends  altogether  upon  how  we  are  circumstanced  : — why 
should  we  not  understand  that  wo,  as  we  now  ore,  are  so  circumstanced 
that  the  nei/ative  (physical)  is  that  which  ia  of  consequence  to  us  ? — tee 
want  that  in  which  is  absence  of  Being.     So  we  should  recognize  our 
present  state  as  not  our  normal  one :  as,  in  a  true  and  right  sense,  nn- 
natnral.     Then  the  belief  in  the  spiritual  would  be  a  rational  and  simple 
thing  with  ns,  enforced  by  all  our  thoughts  of  that  which  is  around  as. 
We  are  thus  dependent  upon  matter  because,  by  a  condition  which  is  not 
the  perfect  life  of  roan,  we  need  the  effects  of  absence  of  existence. 

See  hov  Science  is  religions,  at  once  and  inevitably.     So  soon  as  we 
begin  to  explain  why  we  Icel  Nature  inert,  viz.  that  it  is  by  defect  of 
man,  immediately  it  is  religion — there  is  reference  to  another  state  as 
the  true  life  of  man :  to  a  spiritual  state.    That  becomes  the  recogniced 
fact,  the  basis  of  all  our  thoughts. 

Con  we  trace  from  the  necessity  of  a  reason  (or  reasonablenees) 
in  all  events,  our  idea  of  forces  in  Nature  ? 

It  is  striking  to  how  many  things  that  conception  of  a  direction  of 
less  resistance  applies :  e.  g.,  a  metallic  wire  is  but  a  direction  of  less 
resistance  for  electricity  (or  as  the  vessels  are  for  the  blood)  i  all  con- 
ductors, indeed,  are  such  (are  by  negation).  And  then  again,  as  a  di- 
rection of  least  resistance  for  '  matter '  is  simply  absence  of  matter  (all 
are  relatiTe  vtKva),  may  wc  not  think  that  'conduction  for  force'  must 
be  by  i^enct  of  force — must  be  relative  vacua  ?  Can  one  thus  get 
idea  of  the  relation  of  the  conductor  to  electricity ;  thut  it  is  direcl 
of  leas  rosistanco  by  negation  t  So  are  not  opposite  polars  also  '  li 
sistanoe  *  by  nc^tion  ? 
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If  gravitation  be  by  negation,  then  how  the  wonder  of  astronomy  is 

enhanced.     How  wonderful  that  it  should  be  found  the  key  to  all  the 

phenomena  of  the  heavens,  as  it  is ;  and  at  the  same  time  how  simple. 

Shall  we  not  ]>e  able  to  reduce  all  '  laws '  to  Being  and  not-being  ?-* 

for  observe,  gravitation  (as  motion)  does  give  all  the  other  'forces.* 

In  all  attempts  to  understand  Nature,  we  must  first  correct  our  con^ 

sciousness :  i.  e.  we  must  put  our  sensational  consciousness  in  its  right 

place;  not  thinking  according  to  it.     We  have  been  put  astray  hitherto 

by  not  remembering  this ;  and  applying  to  that  which  is  to  touch  the 

inapplicable  idea  of  existence. 

Thus  there  is  a  necessary  dependence  of  Scic^ce  on  philosophy :  the 
former  cannot  put  herself  in  a  right  attitude  except  through  the  latter. 
Philosophy  must  first  interpret  our  consciousness  before  Science  can 
rightly  begin,  i.  e.  can  treat  phenomena  as  phenomena.  Philosophy  thus 
has  a  practical  bearing ;  it  gives  Science  its  start. 

The  doctrine  of  the  veracity  of  the  (sensational)  consciousness  is  ex- 
actly the  reversing  of  Bacon's  work  :  it  is  bidding  us  corrupt  our  judg- 
ment by  our  feelings ;  introducing  that  self-element  to  pervert  thought. 
But  this  violation  of  thought  by  feeling  (on  the  two  sides,  of  sense 
and  conscience)  may  be  seen  to  be  necessary  from  the  fact  of  its  sphere 
not  being  seen  (i.  e.  as  having  to  do  with  the  phenomenal) :  as  present- 
ing that  which  ts,  men  were  bound  to  make  it  conform  to  what. they 
were  obliged  to  believe  of  that  which  is.     We  can  see  the  case  exactly 
if  we  can  conceive  the  senses  as  supposed  to  have  to  do  immediately 
with  reality,  instead  of  appearance.     We  should,  when  we  sa^  or  had 
known,  a  straight  object  as  crooked,  certainly  affirm  that  we  saw  it 
straight,  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  appearance  to  sense  need  not  con- 
form to  truth  (i.  e.  understand  the  sphere  and  relations  of  sense). 

So  we  do  with  thought  in  respect  to  conscience :  we  affirm  things  to 
be  to  thought  as  they  most  certainly  are  not ;  not  understanding  that 
things  ought  not  be  to  thought  as  they  are.  But  from  the  very  fact  of  our 
having  perverted  thought  by  conscience  comes  a  most  fruitfid  inference : 
viz.  of  a  knowledge  not  of  thought.  Only  because  we  have  a  knowledge 
in  conscience  could  we  have  perverted  thought :  it  is  just  as  if  men  as- 
serted they  saw  a  thing  straight  when  they  saw  it  crooked,  it  would 
imply  they  knew  it  to  be  straight  (or  believed  they  did  :  had  evidence 
of  its  straightness  by  a  superior  faculty  of  knowing).  So  is  the  evidence 
of  conscience  proved  to  be  of  a  superior  faculty  of  knowing,  to  thought, 
by  the  fact  of  thought  being  perverted  to  it. 

Phenomenal  existence  must  be  under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect :  it 
is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  its  being  phenomenal.     The  absolute 
may  be  certainly  known  not  to  be  so.     Does  not  this  bear  on  our  idea 
af  '  free-will.'     Thinking  self  to  be  true  personal  existence,  we  place 
it  not  under  cause  and  effect :  a  right  idea,  only  in  wrong  relations. 
That  which  eocista  is  not  under  cause  and  effect. 
Observe  how  a  bubble  rises  in  water :  it  is  made  to  move — motion  is 
produced,  by  the  mere  fact  of  absence  of  matter  in  it :  the  negation  in- 
volves its  motion.     Might  it  be  that  '  matter '  is  necessarily  in  motion, 
similarly  : — motion  involved  in  the  negation  it  implies  ? 

That  law  of  least  resistance  means  truly  only  that  a  thing  breaks 
where  it  is  weakest :  and  very  pretty  it  is  to  see  how  the  idea  of  neg* 
ation  is  in  it.     It  comes,  indeed,  to  this :  that  thing?  are  caused  (or 


rather  occationed)  to  be  by  the  abaciice  of  phfBicnl  being— the  negaUi 
of  it,     [Is  that  equivalent  to  being  not  physical  ?] 

Observe  hero  again :  how  this  idea  of  '  occasion '  lints  itself  witH^ 
perception.  The  negation  of  physical  being  is  (not  truly  the  cause,  but) 
the  occasion,  by  application  {or  preaence)  of  a  '  relative  absence,'  of 
the  being  of  physical  things.     That  idea  of  occasion  by  presence  of  a 
relative  absence  is  the  very  law  of  least  resistance : — how  strikingly 
that  idea  of  perception,  as  bo  determined,  conforms  to  it.     Is  it  cot  as 
if  they  wero  in  truth  but  forms  of  the  same  thing  ?     Docs  it  not  show 
how  deeply  that  law  of  least  resistance  goes  into  Nature  ;  re-appearing 
here,  as  it  were,  so  far  off? 

Perception  has  to  be  seen  thns  ;  or  rather,  the  oneness  traced.  Is  it 
not  this :  that  this  law  of  '  relative  absence '  is  that  which  makes  the 
physical  law  of  least  resistance  to  be — makes  it  necessarily  the  phe- 
nomenon ?  Yet  there  is  o  reflex  light ;  for  we  see  it  is  a  neces- 
sary axiom,  a  matter  of  dcftnition  merely.  So  does  it  not  indicate  a 
necessity  for  the  other,  in  the  nature  of  things?  And  is  not  this  also 
8  law  then  ?  are  not  all  these  physical  '  axioms '  and  '  neceBsary 
truths  '  (or  deGnitions?) — truly  the  result  and  cropping  out  as  it  were, 
of  actual  facts  ;  as  in  this  case  T  Is  that  the  nature  of  them  ?  Has  each 
its  hold,  BO  to  spcalt,  upon  the  actual  in  this  way — its  dependence  upon 
it  ?  And  eo  is  the  physical  the  phenomenon  of  the  actanJ;  and  alt  its 
laws  have  an  actual  significance? 

Think  here  how  widely  this  'least  resistance'  axiom  extends :  how  it 
is  but  a  form  of  '  the  whole  greater  than  a  part.' 

Wo  have  to  do  with  the  fact  (the  eternal)  in  the  phenomenon.  Is 
not  this  pamllel  to  the  position  of  Science  ? — having  to  do  with  a  fact 
under  various  '  forms,'  its  business  is  in  the  forms  to  ascertain  and  deal 
with  the  relatict  fact.  Science  does  this  in  respect  to  the  relative  ; 
philosophy  in  respect  to  the  whole  :  so  philosophy  is  but  Science  in  an- 
other relation.  It  is  curious  then  that  the  Science  of  the  whole  was 
attempted  first,  and  laid  aside  for  the  development  of  the  Sciences  of  th« 
parte.     (Is  this  a  suppression  for  restoration  ?) 

I3  not  the  art  of  machinery  the  appljiog  aright  the  '  negatire  occa- 
sion ';  i.  e.  in  such  a  way  as  to  fulfil  oar  ends  ?  And  must  not  this  also 
be  the  case  in  medicine  ? — must  not  this  necessarily  be  its  task  :  recog- 
nizing the  positive  or  cause  which  can  operate  to  bring  it  into  the  de- 
sired operation  by  a  rightly  applied  '  occasion  '  or  negative.  It  is  only 
by  this  mode  we  can  attain  great  results  ;  i.  e,  more  force  than  we  apply. 
la  not  even  the  electric  wire  a  '  negative  occasion ' — a  direction  of  least 
resistance  ? 

Can   the    negative   always    be   regarded  as  this  ?  or  nth«r,  is  this 
'  least  resistance '  a  particnlar  under  the  general  head  of  negatire 
occasion  ? 
And  when  we  also  bring  into  operation  directly  force — the  caus*  as  well 
BE  occasion — do  we  cot  also  obtain  that  through  the  other  ? 

May  one  even  apply  this  conception  to  our  tolidon  ? — Is  not  the  vill 
the  '  negative  occasion  '  ?  The  positive  cause  is  ever  the  inherent  force 
of  the  organs  :  then  how  by  volition  is  the  negative  occasion  introdnced  ? 
Where  it  not  good  thus  to  identify  this  with  the  principUs  of  machin- 
ery ?  This  acting  by  '  will '  is  the  typo  of  all  employment  of  th 
powers  of  Nature.    But  then  does  this  go  U>  the  action  of  the  miar  . 
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itself  as  diatinguiBhed  fri:>m  the  body  ?  or  would  it  not  be  rather  that 
oertaia  physical  (cerebral)  changes  acted  as  'negiitive  oooasions'  to 
others  T  and  the  ncxai  of  the  co&aciousaess,  as  origioatiag  these,  re- 
main still  where  it  is  ? 

Is  not  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  abont  '  force '  (as  to  whether 
there  be  such  a  thing,  &c.)  to  be  found  in  the  fatso  idea  of  the  oxistonoo 
of  the  phenomenon.  Of  course  the  idea  of  existence  will  not  apply  to 
force — it  cannot  bi :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  force  is  the  phenQmenon. 
[fs  not  the  dispute  here:  denial  of  it  as  phenomenon,  and  assertion  of 
It  iw  fact  ?— as  ever]. 

Thinking  of  the  organization  of  the  human  frame — the  apparent 
production  of  our  experience  through  it — must  there  not  bo  a  phenom- 
enal mechanism  (adapted)  to  prodm-e  every  phenomenal  result*  Not 
because  there  is  either  the  mechanism  or  the  result,  but  by  the  nature 
and  necessary  relations  of  the  phenomenal.  Apply  this  to  gravitation : 
there  must  be  a  •  mechanism '  to  produce  it  rotionally. 

An  ohi  idea  returns  to  me: — whether  all  motion  resulting  from  force 
(directly  applied)  must  not  be  interpreted  on  tho  conception  of  least 
resistance  t  i.  e.  whether  such  toree  imiat  not  rightly  be  held  to  operate 
not  ao  truly  by  producing  motion,  as  by  neutralizing  one  of  the  forces 
that  were  in  equilibrio,  and  so  permitting  it. 

There  is  of  course  a  difference  (of  detail)  between  the  oases  of  stim- 
ulus and  force,  produced  and  permitted;  but  whether  this  funda- 
meutal  conception  be  not  oomnion  to  both,  is  the  question. 
This  puts  motion  in  a  better  light ;  and  especially  considered  as  ne/jatiee 
[which  it  clearly  ts ;  arising  from  the  absence  of  one  of  tho  forces 
which  maintain  equilibriumj.     So  we  do  not  have  to  account  for  the 
prodaction  of  motion  ;  it  is  the  normal,  native,  and  primary  constitution 
and  condition  of  matter  [a  negative  one].     So  should  we  not  consider 
there  is  no  equilibrium,  no  rest,  but  from  the  stopping  of  motion :  i.  e. 
by  nentraliKi:ig,  or  union  of  opposites.    ['  Being  '  i«  from  union  of  oppo- 
siles  ;  this  excludes  the  negation — or  motion.] 

Yet  observe,  there  is  no  rest  but  reratieely :  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  ? 
How  striking  it  is  to  thinit  how  moving  parts  constitute  an  unmoving 
all. — Is  it  not  auggestive  of  God  and  creatures  ? 

Does  not  motion,  as  negative,  belong  to  matter  as  negative.  So  one 
aeea  it  right  that  till  matter  is  in  motion.  Observation  shows  motion  as 
the  native  state  of  matter :  so  we  do  not  need  any  more  an  impube  for 
the  planeta'  motion,  fitc.  Even  gravitation  is  simpler  :  as  cause  of  mo- 
(ion  it  needs  merely  to  produce  a  negation. 

Very  curious  it  seems  to  think  of  force  as  involving  resistance :  as  one 
has  seen,  it  can  only  exist  in  opposing  or  overcoming  resistance  : — and 
then  to  think  of  motion  as  not  so ;  lor  of  course  motion  may  he  con> 
ceived  without  any  resistance — motion  primary,  and  source  of  force,  as 
it  were.  As  if  force  were  only  from  motion  opposing  itself — from  op. 
posites.  Thus  must  we  not  cease  to  say  force  produces  motion?  Is  it 
not  rather  motion  produces  force ;  and  must  be  thought  of  as  prior  to 
it  ?  So  might  one  see  again  force  appearing  to  produce  motion,  but  only 
permitting  it? — the  motion  takes  place,  returns  on  the  removal  (ihe 
neutralizing)  of  the  force.  Where  there  is  not  force  there  must  be  mo- 
tion.    So  should  one  say,  not  thai  motion  is  force,  but  that  it  changes 
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into  iti  and  vice  versa  ?  ^^^ 
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&ee  the  idea  of  creation  as  a  pemtitting  (a  irork  of  Genius').  Tl 
of  the  creature  [or  not-Ood]  as  neceaaarily  negation — GoA  permita 
it :  here  is  creation  by  permitting.  For  think  how  His  Being  ia  one 
with,  is  in,  His  action ;  SO  by  not-acting  [limiting  Himself]  He  creates, 
causes  to  be,  the  creature.  [Is  not  this  the  source  of  the  >  phenomenal 
law'  of  negative  occasion  P] 

Qod  thus,  by  not  acting — limiting  Himself — permits  creature,  self, 
the  not-being,  the  personal  for  actual)  negation — the  trne  evil.  He 
permits  the  self:  that  is.  He  permits  the  eelf-aetion  [for  it  also  is  in  its 
'  action  ' — i,  e.  its  negative  action — its  operation  as  occasion.]  This  is 
simply  the  ordinary  doctrine,  of  Ood  limiting  His  operation  to  permit 
man's  freedom  and  self  actinn.  Tt  is  one  witii  the  doctrine  of  free-will, 
which  is  thus  iuterpreted  rather  than  denied.  What  ia  denied  is,  that 
the  self-actions  are  the  actions  of  God.  When  a  roan,  for  good,  loving 
purposes,  restrains  himself;  does  not  act,  but  permits  even  evil;  is  nok 
that  like  eivalitig  ?  J 

So  our  self  as  prodncing  motion,  is  it  nut  as  permitting;  negation  f^ 
— as  negative  occasion  permitting  a  negation ;  and  not  by  its  not-action, 
as  God  does,  but  by  its  actioa.  The  a.riion  of  the  self  is  the  same  as 
the  not-actton  of  Qod:  these  being  opposites,  of  course.  So  one  well 
sees  hov  we  should  be  conaoious  of  sclf-aotion  [i.  e.  not-divine  action, 
or  minus-action].  It  is  of  self-action,  or  not-aotioa,  we  are  conscious  : 
and  is  not  indeed  our  self-action  one  with  the  divine  not-action  ?  Thiit 
is  'our  ' — the  creature's  or  self — being  or  action.     [Are  they  not  oncT] 

So  that  wbicb  is  truly  permitting  a  negation,  is,  to  our  consciousness, 

producing  or  performing  on  action. 
It  IB  indeed  clear,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  in  the  negative  aph< 
— in  the  capacity  of  producing  or  operating  by  moans  of  negation — 1: 
a  provision  for  a  vast  experience  of  power,  oporotioa,  &c.     Surely  it 
perfect  as  the  interpretation  of  the  self- relations.     Why  should  not 
this  negative  material  be  utilized  ?     We  must  not,  however,  lay  too 
much  stress  on  self-action  as  resulting  in  motion  as  negative,  because  by 
it  motion  may  also  be  prevented,  &c.    It  is  rather^rce  that  it  permite 
[which  is  also  negative  ?] 

For  true  power  over,  and  use  of,  Nature,  should  we  not  rememl 
this  twofold  character  of  every  physical  operation — Its  positive  anff' 
negative  ? 

In  this  is  an  illustration  how  the  '  negative '  idea  does  not  imply  any 

■true  abip.nce — anything  opposed  to  infinite.     It  is  involved  in  the 

active  nature  of  Being. 
That  is,  we  must  remember  how  every  force  operating,  or  every  change, 
must  permit  as  well  as  cause ;  must  be  stimulus  as  well  as  agent.    And 
we  must  turn  tbia  ever  to  account  [arising  from  Nature  as  tension — as 
plenum,   &o.]     Surely  the  negative  result  (the  result  from  absence 
or  withdrawal)  is  ever  and  must  be  the  greater,  the  more  important- 
Have  we  not  overlooked  this  ?      In  our  use  of  stimulus,  even,  have  we 
not  almost  always  only  regarded  those  which  result  from  direct  appli- 
cation of  force  i  not  regarding  those  which  are  in  the  other  dircctton, 
IIS  it  wore  ;  which  are  involved  in  the  fact  of  the  force  operating  at  all ; 
the  negation  which  arises  from  its  not  doing  any  longer  what  it  did  bo- 
fore  ;  which  is  equally  whether  it  operate  as  stimulus  or  as  agent. 

Bhould  we  not  regard  and  make  use  of  this  negative  aspect  of 
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action :  as  Gk>d  does — as  He  does  in  the  self.    This  self,  and  self-action, 
with  all  its  value,  is  God  using  the  negative  aspect  of  Being.     It  is 
curious  that  this  which  is  subjective  in  us  should  have  been  so  over- 
looked objectively. 

How  mysteries  are  made :  e.  g.,  we  have  the  feeling  of  force ;  this  we 
introduce  into  Nature^-into  the  phenomenon  :  thus  arises  the  idea  of 
action  in  physical  cause  and  effecti  &c.     And  then  from  this  physical 
action  we  go  on  to  assume  that  the  same  ^  action '  or  force  operates  on 
us,  and  is  the  cause  of  our  perceiving,  &c.     We  attribute  this  to  the 
same  physical  *  force '  which  we  have  introduced  in  the  course  of  phy- 
sical changes :  e.  g.,  one  ball  striking  another  makes  it  move ;  so  we 
think  a  ball  striking  us  makes  us  feel.     Then  comes  the  '  mystery '  of 
how  matter  can  act  upon  mind :  of  course  this  cannot  be  '  explained,' 
but  we  see  how  it  was  made.     Then  it  was  made  worse  by  illustrations, 
and  proving  that  it  was  not  greater  than  other  mysteries ;  e.  g.  ^  how 
does  matter  act  on  matter  ?  how  does  one  ball,  moving,  move  another  ? 
&c.     All  this  is  quite  true ;  there  is  not  the  force  or  action  in  either 
case ;  but  this  is  but  trying  to  obscure  a  most  real  difference.     The 
physical  causation  is  simple  enough,  although  we  cannot  understand 
how  there  can  be  force  in  it :  and  indeed,  we  ought  not  to  understand 
this,  for  it  is  not  there.     [Might  it  not  be  a  good  rule  that  that  which 
we  cannot  understand  or  conceive  in  the  phenomenal  is  not  the  fact  of 
it ;  is  a  wrong  notion  ?] 

The  case  is  simple  enough,  that  each  phenomenal  change  must  have 
corresponding  ones.  Exclude  action  and  existence  from  the  phenomenal ; 
set  it  right  as  phenomenon ;  then  of  course  those  corresponding  changes 
which  we  call  cause  and  effect  are  necessary  and  simple.  They  are  only 
the  maintenance  of  the  fact  unchanged  under  changing  forms :  the  phe- 
nomenon must  be  of  cause  and  effect. 

Is  not  that  property  of  impenetrability,  which  characterizes  matter,  a 
negative  property  ?  is  it  not  the  same  as  not-altruistic  ?  And  the  self- 
ness  of  this  '  self'  is  the  same :  it  is  merely  '  impenetrableness.'  To  be 
penetrable  is  the  true  positive ;  it  means  the  same  as  to  be  altruistic. 

Think  of  the  moral  associations  of  the  word :  an  '  impenetrable ' 

heart,'  &g.  Is  not  Gbd,  the  prayer-hearer,  emphatically  ^  penetrable'  ? 
And  thhik  how  this  '  penetrableness '  is  trulv  a  direction  of  *  not-resist- 
anoe ';  that  by  which  the  being  of  the  physical  is  determined. 

In  Science,  is  it  not  the  general  principles  which  can  be  known ; 
being  indeed  frequently  axiomatic  and  evidently  necessary :  it  is  the 
particular  facts  and  details  which  are  difficult,  and  must  be  left  in 
doubt  (starting  first,  of  course,  from  certain  details) : — see  the  law  of 
gravitation,  e.  g.     And  now,  would  it  not  be  a  great  improvement  to 
substitute  the  word  '  phenomenon '  for  law,  in  many  cases,  as  in  this  of 
gravitation  ? — ^the  term  '  iaw  of  gravitation '  is  very  misleading  in  many 
ways;   and  is  almost  indissoluble  from  a  positive  conception,  the  idea  of 
an  inherent  power,  &c. ;  whereas  gravitation  is  indubitably  a  '  phenom- 
enon.'    The  ^phenemenon  of  gravitation '  implies  all  that  it  should  im- 
ply, and  no  more,  and  is  admirably  suggestive.     The  very  word  seems 
to  stimulate  to  fcurther  research,  which  *  law '  appears  to  prohibit.     The 
question  comes,  then,  what  and  why  is  the  phenomenon  of  gravitation  ? 
i.  e.  why  all  matter  approximates  under  these  fixed  conations,  &c.  ? 
[Should  we  say :  the  *  phenomenon '  of  gravitation  under  the  *  law  '.  of 
inverse  square  ?] 
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And  in  how  many  other  cases  bow  good  a  nnhstituto  for  '  law'  would 
'phenomenon'  bo: — c.  g.,  instead  of  '(aw  of  least  resistance,'  how 
much  better  '  phenomtaon  of  least  reaistance'  would  be.  What  does  it 
mean  ?  what  causes  there  to  bo  to  ua  tho  phenomenon  of  least  re- 
ei^tanee,  determining  formT  Or  again,  the  'laws'  of  electricity,  mag- 
netism, and  the  organic,  [e.  g.  decay  determining  nutrition,  &c.]  : — why 
these  phenomena  ?  Especially  think  of  cause  and  effect :— instead  of 
'  law,'  to  Hoy  the  '  phenomenon  '  of  cause  and  effect — into  what  a  new 
ottitnde  it  seems  to  put  the  entire  problem.  If  it  be  a  phtnomenonon\j 
'ffliich  no  one  really  questions)  how  the  dillicultieBand  mysteries  vnntsh! 
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B  different  from  that  which  14 


specially  to  these  mental  conceptio 
jmenon '  should  bo  applied ;  rather  than 
even  to  those  of  touch  ?     A  pAenomenffft  J 


It  reminds  us  that  that  which 
that  these  things  only  are  to  u 
Is  it  not  indeed  perhaps  1 
of  '  luws '  that  the  word  '  phen 
to  the  mere  objects  of  sense,  0. 
ia  that  which  is  to  ihoagkt. 

Are  we  not  pnrnsifet  ?— See  how  the  parasite  has  not  the  life  of  that,  | 
living  body  on  and  in  which  it  is:  part  and  yet  not  part. 

80  we  are  part  of  the  physical  universe,  and  yot  distinct.     We  have 
en  '  individual '  life  which  it  does  not  share  ;  yet  all  that  i 
from  it;  and  all  our  power — all  that  by  which  ours  ia  living — is  its. 
Just  so  is  the  parasitic  animal  to  its  'nidus,'  ns  we  are  to  physical  J 
Nature.  I 

Jfow  the  parasite  has  individval  life,  in  which  its  nidus  does  not  partake  t  i 
yet  is  that  nidus  living — only  its  life  is  larger  ;  is  part,  and  not  indivi- 
dual. From  our  point  of  view  we  might  well  see  how  its  nidus  should 
be  to  the  pHrasite  distinguished  from  itself  as  not  living.  From  a  certain 
point  of  view  it  would  not  be :  the  parasite  might  well  seem  a  liciog 
or  organic  thing  in  an  nnliving  'world.'  . 

la  not  the  universe  thus  eolUctivtly  living:  in  relation  to  na  being  m  | 
the  tissues  of  an  animal  are  to  the  parasite  in  them.  I 

Observe  how  our  disgust  at  parasites  is  arbitrary,  and  from  a  aelf»  1 
point  of  view.     Surely  they  are  perfect  as  a  part  of  Nature: — or 
has  that  feeling  a  deeper  meoning  :  is  it  an  image  of  the  moral  evil 
in  ouraelvoa,  which  makes  us  as  we  are  ?  i,  e.  the  defect  of  life,  by 
which  man  is  not  part  of  the  universal  life,  but  parasitic  ;  for  are 
not  parasites  dieeasK  ;  indications  or  results  or  embodiments  of  de- 
feet  of  life?      And  again,  a  distinction  of  the  parasite  from  ita 
'nidna'  is  that  it  is  wanting  in  the  higher  life  :  as  worms  in  us 
have  not  our  moral  ond  intellectual  life.     They  are  degraded  he* 
tow  that  in  whiih  they  dwell. 
With  one  part  of  Nature  (the  physical)  we  are  in  close  relation,  via, 
our  own  body,  and  wc  find  it  tieing ;  and  especially  with  one  portion 
of  that,  vie.  our  train,  and  we  think  by  that.     Docs  not  this  show  what 
Nature  is  t     This  portion  differs  from  the  rest  (as  we  even  say)  only  by 
its  relation  to  us.     Is   not  this  then  the  part  which  we  most  truly 
and   rightly   perceiveT     But   instead    of  thus   learning,    we  think 
that  it  is  distinct  and  unlike  all  the  rcstj  instead  of  using  it  to  know 
all,  we  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  all !     Surely  hire  is 
an  insight:  we  think — are  self-conscious — by  the  brain,  because  Naturo 
ia  conscious:  we  bring  'self  therefore  into  relation  with  it,  and  aelf- 
consciousoeis  rcaulta. 
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80  we  are  disposed  to  resent  &U  that  seemi  to  identify  this  part  of 
Nature,  to  which  we  are  ao  rolated,  with  the  re=t ;  as  if  that  were  not 
neceaaarily  bringing  the  rest  up  to  the  level  of  that.  What  we  do  is 
tn  see  that  the  semo  p/tmomennl  Inwa  apply  to  both  iVhat  we  know 
first  of  the  brain  is  it*  '  livingneas  ';  and  of  external  Nature,  '  lawa ' : 
but  we  find  nt  hist  that  both  are  common  to  each. 

In  SBicnce  truly  are  two  Qegutions  to  instinct,  which  are  an  affirm- 
ative ;  viz-  of  arbitrariness  and  of  inertness — i.  e.  in  detail  and  in  the 
whole :  but.  as  we  have  it  now,  there  is  only  one  negative  ;  i.  e.  the 
negative  of  the  nrbitrarincsa  (detail),  not  of  the  inertneaa  (whole).  So 
there  is  an  opposition  :  it  wuits  the  other  negative  added  to  reatoie  tho 
affirmation. 

With  regard  to  gravitation  as  phenomenon  of  the  absence  of  repnl- 
sion:  then  it  would  be  Ihnt  as  much  of  matter  as  there  is,  ao  much  of 
sbsence  of  repulsion  is  there  ;  and  that  in  so  far  as  there  is  not  '  matter,' 
there  is  repuhion.  Space  is  repuUiot.  If  we  ask  why  ;  it  must  bo  so  to 
give  the  phenomenon  of  gravitation  :  that  alone  demonstrates  it.  la  it 
not  as  the  phenomena  of  vocuum  demonstrate  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere ?  And  here  Is  the  test :  see  if  the  repntsion  of  space  do  not 
account  for  other  phenomena  besides  gravitation. 

What  a  new  instrument  of  research  ia  here : — to  see  how  much  ia 
Nature  can  be  referred  to  the  '  repulsion '  of  space  [magnetism,  elec- 
tricity;    all    force,    perhaps].      Getting   behind  gravitation   onght  to 
fjive  us  all  the  'forces,'  which  are  so  manifestly  connected  with  it. 
Uow  would  relative  absence  of  repulsion   do    for  chemical  affinity  ? 
Docs  not  that  idea  of  repulsion  of  space  throw  n  new  aspect  on 
chemicity ;  and  aeeount  at  once,  by  relative  absence,  for  the  phenom- 
enon of  affinity  ?     8ee  the  connection  of  both  chemical  affinity  and 
gravitation,  and  their  oppoaites,  with  other  forces  ;  so  connecting  those 
forces  with  that  repulsion  in  space  [or  of  space].     See  how  motioa 
equals  tightness,  &o  ,  and  forces  [electric]  cause  or  counteract  affinities. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  this  repulsion  of  spuce  giving  the  means  of  seeing 
gravitation  and  affinity  evidently  in  a  common  light.     And  does  the  or- 
ganic state,  as  one  of  opposition  to  chemical  affinity,  answer  to  the  re- 
pulsion [is  not  this  one  with  that  tension  I  have  seen  so  much  ?].     So 
the  organic  etote  appears  prinuirn  ;  to  be  first,  as  it  were ;  and  does  not 
the  idea  of  repulsion  (universal)  answer  to  the  nutritive  atite? — How 
does  this  stand  to  that  former  idea  of  a  diffusion  by  force,  and  rebound 
as  gravitation  ? 

The  union  of  opposttca  is  no  mysterious  or  arbitrary  thing,  but  sim- 
ply and  intelligibly  necessary.  And,  arising  out  of  this  necessity,  may 
we  not  see  why  animal  form  must  be  such  as  it  is  ;  vis.  why  there  must 
be  two  eyes,  and  so  situated,  in  order  for  sight  to  be  thua  by  union  of 
opposites,  as  it  ia  j  and  thia  involves  all — the  duality  of  the  brain, -ami 
body  generally ;  so  involving  all  morphology  and  development.  And 
in  this  of  course  the  universe  shares  ;  because  ail  must  bo  as  it  ia  for 
any  single  part  to  be  so.  If  we  could  truly  see  the  reason  and  necessity 
of  any  part  of  the  physical,  all  is  equally  seen  :  each  part  being  as  it  ia 
by  the  whole  being  so.  The  physical  laws  also  are  such  because  the  re- 
mits must  bo;  not  vice  versa,  as  we  think. 


^^_  Is  not  what  we  have  now  chiefly  to  do  to  endeavour  to  trace,  both  iA^^I 
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the  organic  and  inorganie  wotIiIb,  to  what  ontont,  and  how,  the  phi 
mena  nre  duo  to  nnobserved  connection  with  known  events  ? 

Not  only  is  gravitation  not  a  law  (or  Tact)  but  &  phenomenon,  bat 
also  '  ropnlaion  in  space  '  ia  a  phenomenon  too. 

See  here  also  another  bearing  if  the  gravitation  or  attrsctioQ  is  th« 
miniu  or  abaonce  only ;  for  it  not  only  presents  itself  to  na  (to 
onr  experience)  as  a  poaitive,  but  truly  as  the  poaitivo  ?  The  repul- 
sion—on which  it  depends- — is  an  inference,  an  after  discovery. 
Now  is  it  not  bo  with  the  physical  F — it  is  absence  or  negative  merely, 
yet  it  presents  itself  t«  ua  not  only  ob  a  positive  csistence,  but  aa  tlit 
existence.  That  actaal,  of  which  it  is  the  absence,  is  only  afterwards 
discovered  and  known. 

Obeervo  too,  the  absence  of  the  actual  presents  itself  to  us  as  real, 
substantial,  external  existence ;  in  which  we  live,  by  which,  and 
port  of  which,  we  are.     Because  of  what  the  actual  is  it  ought  to 
be  such  1  or  it  conld  not  be  the  negative  of  that. 
When  I  speak  of  '  repulsion  in  space '  as  cause  of  the  '  phenomenon ' 
of  gravitation,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tluit  also  is  but  a  phenom- 
enon.    It  is  not  that  there  is  any  '  repulsion '  any  more  than  any  '  gra> 
vitation  ';  these  nre  exactly  on  a  par. 

Does  not  the  law  of  vibration  mean  that  force  ia  nnion  of  oppoeit«s  ? 
Ib  it  not  an  instance  of  that  fact  7 

To  see  gravitation  as  absence  of  repulsion  brings  this  repulsion  and  at- 
traction parallel  to  the  positive  and  negative  electricity  ? — the  operative 
character  of  the  negative  electricity  will  illustrate  that  of  gravitation. 
We  do  not  sec  the  larger  aright,  because  of  their  largeness ;  we  do  not 
see  them  or  regard  them  together,  sis  we  do  the  electricitiea.  Were  it 
not  well  to  have  a  common  name,  as  positive  and  negative  '  repulsion,' 
for  the  two  I  Also  are  not  the  things  that  are  'primary'  [positive]  to 
us,  those  which  are  due  to  negative  occasion  ? 

The  morphologicftl  doctrine — the  seeing  all  those  vital  adaptations 
mechanically  necessary — means  that  the  world  is  so  made  that  all  these 
beautiful  and  wonderful  results,  adjustments  and  uses  are  involved  in 
it,  and  necessarily  come  out  of  it.     It  is  po  much  more  at  least  than  it 
seems  to  us.     Is  this  any  loss  ? 

Because  toe  have  no  means  of  effecting  such  results  but  by  '  design- 

ing ' — making  the  end  or  result  first — we  think  that  God  fa  under  a 

similar  necessity.     See  what  distraction  and  perversion  it  is  that  even 

we  are  so  compelled  ;  how  much  truer  and  more  perfect  would  be  our 

life  if  we  had  not  thus  to  scheme,  but  could  act  out  our  nature.    We 

can  see,  or  at  le-ast  feci,  how  even  this,  our  intellectual  condition,  as 

planning  and  acting  for  '  ends,'  depends  on  defect  in  us. 

To  exclude  necessity  is  to  exclude  Divineness.     Take  God  away,  and 

there  is  'non-necessity,'  arbitrariness — self.     Even  as  take  light  awayi 

and  necessarily  there  is  shadow ;  because  darkness  ia  necessarily  bounded 

by  light.     So  is  not-being  by  Being:  self  is  as  it  were   'not-being' 

bounded,  limited,  by  Being  ;  therefore  appearing  as  an  existence. 

Scientifically,  we  must  remember  that  the  world  is  a  plenum.  Nothing 
can  be  altered  withont  passively  causing  (i.  e.  permitting  or  occasioning) 
an  alteration  of  oth«r  things  too.     So  in  tracing  all  changes  we  should 
think  of  what  they  '  occasion,'  as  well  as  what  they  cause.     And  in 
thinking  of  the  causes  of  any  change — any  force  or  operation — think 
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whether  it  is  due  to  one  or  other  of  these — the  positive  or  negative. 
The  flickering  gas  flame  would  be  supposed  alive  if  we  did  not  know 
better ;  but  we  trace  those  motions  to  external,  not  inherent,  causes : 
and  we  infer  the  external  causes  firom  its  motions.     Now  so  should  we 
we  think  of  (physical^  life :  all  its  changes  and  phenomena  are  deter- 
mined by  the  external '  world/  and  it  is  such  as  to  produce  them :  by 
them  it  is  to  be  known.     It  is  such  as  to  result  in  life  (therefore  not 
such' dead  matter,  &c. — we  have  by  this  observation  to  correct  our  im- 
pressions of  it). 

Had  not  the  ancients  a  righter  conception  of,  and  attitude  of  mind 
towards,  Nature  as  a  whole ;  and  we  a  better  knowledge  of  details,  but 
a  worse  general  conception  and  relation  ?  Now  do  we  not  want  the  old 
attitude  restored ;  perfected  by  the  incorporation  of  the  added  details  ? 
With  regard  to  *  Life '  ^organic)  as  created,  or  as  involved  in  the  phy- 
sics of  the  world — we  think  the  former,  because  that  would  be  our  plan : 
but  God  has  *  msde  it  part  of  Nature ';  and  so  Nature  does  it.  This  is 
Science :  finding  out  how  all  these  results  are  thus  accomplished.  Might 
it  not  be  a  problem : — given  this  organic  life,  produced  by  the  necessary 
laws  of  motion,  to  find  the  original  structure  of  the  universe. 

But  then  it  goes  back — given  thcU^  to  see  it  also  necessary:  but 
clearly  we  should  start  from  the  known  to  find  the  unknown. 
Noticing  the  reflection  of  a  lamp—-'  seeing '  two  objects  instead  of 
one ;  and  seeing  thus  a  thing  that  was  not — I  thought  of  the  laws  of 
light :  they  are  such  as  they  are  because  we  must  have  such  impressions 
as  we  have.     We  must  have  such  sight ;  therefore  it  is  the  laws  are 
such.     And  so  we  must  go  on  to  think  of  the  subjective  reason  of  the 
laws  of  Nature :  why  we  must  have  such  impressions,  and  no  other.    It 
doubles  Science,  and  more ;  all  the  study  of  the  phenomena  remains, 
and  quite  a  new  sphere  is  opened,  viz.  that  of  the  reason  of  them — ^what 
are  toe  that  the  laws  are  such  ?     It  is  evident  that  this  takes  us  behind 
and  beyond  those  laws ;  ordinates  them  as  particulars :  it  introduces  us 
into  another  sphere.     The  laws  of  light,  e.  g.,  are  as  they  are  because 
we  must  so  perceive  reflections,  shadows,  as  things ;  i.  e.  negations : — 
because  we  must  see  things  small  at  a  distance,  solid  from  opposite  sur- 
faces, &c.     Here  are  the  reasons  of  the  laws  of  light: — is  it  not  the 
same  with  gravity,  electricity,  heat,  life  ?     Given  the  impressions ;  and 
the  laws  at  once  follow  as  phenomena,  which  is  what  they  are ;  i.e.  taws 
follow,  because  our  impressions  are  due  to  a  uniform  (right)  cause. 
As  there  is  not  such  action  because  of  electricity,  but  there  is  elec- 
tricity in  such  action :  so  there  is  not  such  perception  because  there  is 
a  material  world,  but  in  such  perception  it  is, 

remarked,  respecting  storms,  that  people  speak  of  '  the  sea '  as 

doing  such  damage,  but  in  feet  it  is  the  air.  Now  is  there  not  a  good 
thought  here : — a  law  that  what  things  are — or  at  least  are  to  us — they 
are  by  action  on  them  from  without.  On  looking  at  a  field  by  moon- 
light, it  appeared  quite  white :  the  color  is  in  the  light,  not  in  the  thing ; 
it  is  by  action  on  it  from  without.  Is  it  not  the  same  of  all  qualities  : 
of  heat,  e.  g.  ? — is  not  the  heat  of  a  thing  by  action  on  it  from  without  ? 
and  so  with  regard  to  electiicity,  and  all  other  *  qualities.'  It  is  so  of 
chemical  affinity,  evidently.  And  observe,  it  is  so  of  gravity  or  weight 
(which  is  the  '  essential '  of  matter)  :  this  is  assumed  m  the  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  gravity  as  mutual  attraction  ;  weight  is  from  the  *  action  of 


other'  OD  the  body.    la  Dot  the  eame  the  can  with  KUdit;/  (reBiataiMie)  7  I 
OaQ  we  trace  this  ? 

What  a.  different  attitude  towards  Natord  is  possible  to  as : — a  kc 
ledge  a  priori,  of  what  must  he  ;  and  this  through  iaduction,  not  against 
it — not  speculation,  but  knowledge.  It  is  a  restoration  of  the  old  atti- 
tnda,  with  its  imperfection  done  away. 

Instances  of  this  law  are  perpetual  in  Science  now :  it  '\a  its  nature  to 
get  the  laui  of  one  class  of  phenomena,  and  use  then  as  means  for  in- 
vestigating another.  And  this  is  to  be  the  way  with  the  physical  aa  a 
whole :  we  are  to  get  the  law  of  it,  and  use  it.  That  which  is  pheno- 
menal must  be  adapted  to  a  priori  treatment ;  it  has  that  subjective 
element  in  it  which  makes  it  so. 

Tme,  as  Bacon  said,  man  can  know  natur«  (tbitt  which  exiits]  only 
BO  far  as  be  observes.  But  can  he  not  know,  otherwise  than  by  observ< 
ation,  that  which  aypeara  ?^tbiB  must  surely  have  discoverable  laws 
and  limits.  This  too  lotlows  from  the  positivist  doctrine  :  a  revolution 
of  the  pracljcal  principles  of  Science.  It  goes  farther,  and  lays  down 
general  rules  ;  it  matters  not  tbey  are  negative  at  first — the  question  ia 
opened. 

Speculation  failed  because  men  could  not  correct  or  guard  against  the 
errors  liable  to  it.  80  oiperiment  fails  altogether  when  it  wants  saper* 
human  ingenuity  to  carry  it  out ;  and  are  the  time  and  basis  come  for 
assuming  a  different  altitude  towards  Nature — the  instinctive  ? 

This  is  truly  introducing  the  ejrperimental  method  into  metaphysics. 

We  will  take,   not  what  we  think  must  be,  but  what  by  ezpehment 

we  find  IS. 

Think  of  the  phenomenal  as  vibration.     Is  not  vibration  the  (pheno* 
menal)  condition  of  many  in  one  ?  [see  it  in  light].     And  in  this  do  we 
not  see  the  fact  of  it  ?     Is  it,  not  that  there  u  vibration,  but  there 
being  many  in  one,    the   phenomenon  must   be   vibration — it  must  so 
appear  ?     So  that  it  is  not  vibration  ;  it  is  many  in  one. 

Laws    are   discovered  by   the    exact  study    of   one  phenomenon.     la 
there  not  here  a  guidance  ? — has  not  onr  Science  been  more  a  pursuing     ^^1 
a  multitude  of  observations,    and  less  a  striving  after  a  deeper  know*    ^^H 
ledge  of  particular  ones  [and  familiar  ones,  especially]  ?  ^^H 

People  are  fond  of  pointing  out  the  correspondence  of  man's  contrir-    ^^H 
ances  with  natural  stnictures,  and  assuming  an  imitation.     Bat  is  not     ^^^ 
this  the  fact — that  any  plan  of  ours  which  succeeds  must  be  like  Nature 
(as  ij  an  imitation  of  it)  ?— whatever  we  do  successfully  is  sure  to  be 
done  in  Nature  ;    for  only  by  correspondence  thus  can  we  succeed.     Oar 
successful  contrivances  ore  as  part  of  Nature :    the  electric  telegraph, 
e.  g.,  and  the  nervei.     So  all  our  contrivances  have  a  new  interest :  they 
interpret  Nature,  and  show  what  is  iu  her :  the  process  that  is  in  them 
(which  we  know)  we  may  be  sure  is  a  process  that  is  in  Natnre. 

Is  there  not  also  a  moral  appUcation  of  this  thought : — when  we  anc- 
ceed,  'this  is  Nature,'  ethically,  the  moral  principles  which  are  man's 
•  success  '  are  iu  Nature. 

Nature  Is  divine  to  us,  so  far  aa  we  know  it ;  and  we  know  just  so 

for  as  we  see  neeasity  (or  oneness).     Where  we  do  not  know  we  do  but 

vaguely  fancy  it  divine ;  and  there  we  fancy  arbitrariness,  there  we  in- 

K  troduce  self.     Now  here  we  see  necessary  the  relation  between  theology  ^ 

^^m    sod  Bcienee.     Men  fancying    the  '  self  '-God,  of  course   Science  eeems    ^^J 

^^B    SSe/eiiet,  36.     Sen  p.  938.  ^^| 
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ever  oxcludiag  Him  ;  Mid  the  boandary  of  our  knowledge  being    tba 
bouadary  of  our  percaptioo  of  neoeaaity  (the  true  Divine)  it  nmst  be 
that  our  idea  of  Uod  ever  oooupiea  that  boundary  line  of  Soienee,  and 
id  ever  being  more  and  more  eKcliided.    This  phenomenon  is  Lhiia  shova 
neoesaary. 

It  comes  to  this  : — experience  demands  that  we  give  up  onr  premiss 

that  we  ore  feeling  things  rightly ;  it  is  a  correction  of  the  premiss 

we  want.     When  we  faave  Ihat,  experience  will  show  us  koio  we  are 

feeling  them  wrongly  :  it  is  our  feeling  of  force  is  the  point.     Surely 

those  who  deny  force  in  the  physical  without  us,  deny  existence  there 

too ;  BO  that  in  truth  the  change  of  tba  premiss  is  conceded,  though 

it  is  not  seen  ahat  it  is. 

Is    not    the   motion    of    a   Hhadow   a    true   illuatration   of  the   motion 

of  matter  ? — observe  how  force  applied  to    it  caonot  be  the  cause  of 

its  moving ;  it  seems  to  be  under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  but  is  not. 

Coiucidenoes  seem  like  causes :  its  motion  means  motion  of  something 

May  not  the  phenomenon  of  gravitation  be  approached  thus : — sup- 
pose thai  it  is  truly  vacuum,  or  negation,  that  is  impenetrable  ;  i.  e.  con- 
ceive it  a  '  property  '  that  things  cannot  pass  into,  or  are  repelled  &om 
noQ-eustence :  then  solidity  or  impeaetritbility,  which  is  matter,  is  at 
once  negation. 

E.  g.,  as  illustration  :  light  passing  with  certain  obliquity  from  water 

to  air,  IB  repelled  absolutely,  and  this  by  virtue  of  the  less  density, 

or  approach  to  vacuum  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  all  motions,  all  that  iu- 

volves  '  medium,'  must  be  absolutely  repelled  by  vacuum. 

Bo  the  thing  may  be  taken  just  oppositely,  and  all  remains  relatively 

just  as  it  is  :  the  partial  penetrability,  &o.     Only  what  we  call  vacuum 

is  '  being,"  and  matter  is  not-being. 

Then  see  gravitation  : — it  la  so  monstrous  as  a  property  of  Bubstanoe, 
but  as  a  property  of  negatiou  it  is  excellent.  For  it  has  been  observed 
that  this  tendency  to  a  '  point '  is  exactly  a  tendency  to  ceasing,  or  to 
destruction.  Once  get  matter  to  this  '  point,'  and  it  is  gone.  Now  what 
13  simpler  than  a  tendency  of  negation  to  be  destroyed  ?  it  must  be,  by 
virtue  of  the  '  being  '  around  it. 

As  in  gravidation  the  divergence  is  ever  reproduced — matter  ever 
tending  to  concentration,  yet  never  in  the  whole  more  concentrated— 
BO  must  it  be  that  to  destroy  negation  is  creation :  therefore,  of  course, 
the  negation  is  ever  tending  to  be  destroyed,  never  u  destroyed  7 
there  must  be  the  phenomenon  of  absolute  gravitation  and  equal  diver- 
gence, which  we  see. 

And  ognin,  how  simple  is  it  that  inertia  is  a  property  of  matter, 
cannot  be  so  of  Itcing;  it  must  bo  ao  of  negation — it  is  the  same  thing. 
But  then,  tehi/  this  phenomenon  of  matter  or  negation,  with  constant 
tendonoy  to  be  destroyed  ? 

Surely  we  can  see  something  in  respect  to  this ; — is  there  not  Satan 
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t«  be  destroyed;  the  'power  of  this  world'?  That  destruction  is  ^^H 
prophecicd,  is  to  be  looked  for  :  t/iis  world— the  negative — is  to  bo  ^^H 
destroyed ;  and  we  arc  to  look  for  a  new  one.  Muy  there  not  be  a^^^l 
bearing  here ;  a  propriety,  so  to  speak,  in  the  phenomenal  ?  ^^H 

^^^      So  to  a  '  self  must  bt  this  material,  witji  gravitation  ;  and  then  we  sea  ^^H 
^B  Forcee,  476.     See  ii.,  p.  6H.  ^H 


why  the  aniversc  ia  such  as  it  is.  The  law  of  gravitation  neccssitiites 
it:  accounting  for  that,  do  we  not  account  for  tlie  fonn  or  mode  of  Ihei 
aniverec  ?  And  then  does  not  the  '  law  of  least  reeistance '  go  with  this 
perfectly  ?  But  Burely  it  is  demonstrated  that  inaction  is  the  property 
of  matter ;  and  the  case  is  simply  that  that  of  which  the  property  is  in- 
ertia, i.  e.  negation,  kas  this  appearance  to  us — these  properties.  And 
the  same  in  the  case  of  matter  being  phenomenon — not  existing :  not- 
being  IS  thus  ;  we  must  conform  onr  thoughts  to  it. 

In  short,  is  it  not  the  '  phlogiston  '  theory  over  again  ;  the  arguments 
against  phlogiston  answer  to  the  difHcuIties  about  matter  and  gravita- 
tion. That  it  is  as  natural  and  easy  to  conceivo  of  a  '  property '  of 
lightness  aa  the  reverse,  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  its  being  so  conceived : 
and  it  is  indeed  atill  held  in  the  <  repulsion,'  which  is  a  '  property '  just 
opposite  to  gravitation. 

And  BO  may  one  not  se*  that  the  '  phlogislon '  doctrine — supprcsspd 
now — may  be  restored  in  an  interpretation  ?  thus,  viz.,  that  the  taking 
away  of  +  is  the  adding  of  a  —  :  and  this  involves  the  adding  of  that 
which  has  weight :  that  adding  is  the  taking  away.  It  is  only  that  the 
taking  away  has  this  character,  which  was  not  known  ;  the  doctrine  was 
merely  incomplete.  80  the  whole  thing  might  come — the  ancient  and 
the  new.     The  lighter  is  more ;  for  weight  is  a  '  property '  of  the  rvl. 

Why  is  not  heat  the  negative,  instead  of  cold  ? — may  not  our  notions 
of  positive  and  negative  want  inverting?  Ia  not  ■  force' — the  physical 
— truly  the  minuH,  and  so  to  be  rngar.cd  in  truth  ?  80  does  not  the 
law  of  least  resistance  appear  differently  ?  the  law  of  least  '  force '  is 
truly  a  positive  law  ;  it  is  a  law  of  least  negation.  At  first  to  us  all 
that  is  *  self  is  the  plus.  So  again,  if  force  is  to  be  regarded  as  neg- 
ative, chemicity  becomes  new.  Then  those  subntances  winch  oontaiB 
force  have  truly  less  in  them. 

What  we  have  is  not  a  '  matter '  which  is  inert  and  must  therefore  bo 
in  certain  ways  and  produce  certain  results,  but  a  necessity  for  that  which 
is  real  to  self  being  in  certain  ways ;  and  therein  the  necessity  of  our 
inferring  matter. 

Can  it  be  thus :  that  it  must  be  that  this  reality-to-self  should  re- 
present certain  laws :  or  indeed,  in  the  mere  necessity  of  the  vibmtilc 
character  of  all  the  processes  (in  its  being  only  phenomenon,  and  so  in- 
volving these  eqoBls  and  opposites)  are  not  thoac  properties  involved 
which  produce  our  perceptions  ?  It  must  bo  of  space,  becattse  space  i» 
involved  (it  is  necessary  to  the  '  real-to-solf).  And  may  the  relation  of 
force  and  matter  be  clearer  by  putting  force  first  ? 

Sorely  motion  goes  with  matter.  But  may  it  not  be  thus  : — there  ia 
not  motion,  but  we  perceive  something  else  as  motion  ;  and  not  allowing 
for  the  error  in  our  perception,  we  infer  '  matter.'  For  '  matter "  we  do 
not  perceive,  wo  only  '  infer '  it ;  and  here  is  the  reason :  viz.  the  per- 
ception of  something  bls  *  motion,'  or  as  in  space.  Or  perhaps  it  is  thus : 
not  that  the  inference  of  'matter'  is  wrong,  but  it  is  only  wrong  in 
being  inferred  aa  a  plaa  (or  positive)  instead  of  a  minus? 

80  we  have  the  exact  inversion  of  our  impression  and  thus  retain  it« 
value.  The  strongest  '  common  sense  '  cannot  maintain  that  we  must 
perceive  minuses  as  such  ;  i.  o.  with  conscious  ap]irebension  of  them 
as  minuses.  Docs  not '  perceiving '  at  all  mean  the  instinct  to 
the  percept  positive  ? 
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Then  can  a  *  negation '  move  ? — can  forces  be  '  conditions  *  of  it  ? 
Barely :  nay,  might  we  not  see  force  better,  regarding  it  as  <  condition 
of  negation '  ?  Is  not  force  itself  negation,  viz.  as  canse  of  change  1  it 
is  simply  a  negation  of  the  existing  (i.  e.  of  the  previous  form).  Thus 
by  the  negative  idea,  do  not  matter  and  force  become  much  simpler  ? 
Force  must  *  belong '  to  matter ;  matter  must  be  the  condition  of  change 
by  the  very  idea  of  it  as  negative ;  i.  e.  as  suppression,  therefore. 

Evidently  solidity — hardness — is  not  matter.  It  is  motion,  i.  e.  re- 
sistance, which  motion  only  is. 

Observe :  is  not  a  negative  only  phenomenal  ?  are  not  the  two — 
though  different — the  same,  in  one  sense  ?  viz.  that  it  is  only  pheno- 
menally a  negation  can  exist.  The  affirmation  of  matter  as  a  real  ob- 
jective negation,  and  as  phenomenal  only,  are  not  opposed ;  the  latter 
is  truly  included,  in  a  real  sense,  in  the  former,  not  denied  by  it. 
Observe  also,  how  the  recognition  of  a  *  Man  *  inclusive  of  the  indiW- 
duals,  and  of  the  individuals  as  having  a  consciousness  of  that  which 

*  is  to  man  '  (a  consciousness  determined  by  that  whole) — how  this 
gives  a  larger  bearing  to  the  idea  of  the  objective :  that  which  is  ob- 
jective to  the  individual  may  be  subjective  to  man,  &c.     So  that  object- 
iveness,  or  *  outness,'  to  us,  to  be  true,  does  not  need  that  indopondence 
of  humanity. 

May  not  magnetic  attraction  also  be  by  negation  ?  [think  of  its  po- 
larity ;  it  is  allied  in  this  to  chemicity].  And  is  its  production  by  elec- 
tricity like  the  production  of  chemicity  by  light  ? 

Cause  and  effect  is  suppression  and  re-appearance.  Now  wo  feel  force 
in  feeling  this  suppression.  Is  this  why  we  feel  it  so :  is  there  a  rela- 
tion between  suppression  and  feeling  of  force — a  negative  ;  a  making 
not  to  be  ;  only  that  is  force  ?  Then  the  effect  comes  because  it  cannot 
not  be ;  but  the  force  is  related  not  to  the  becoming  but  to  the  sup- 
pressing :  and  from  our  force  comes  an  effect,  only  because  the  suppressed 
must  re-appear :  we  do  nothing  to  the  re-appearing,  only  the  suppress- 
ing. So  we  may  be  sure  Force  had  no  part  in  creating  ;  but  ought  we 
not  to  feel  suppressing  as  force  ? 

Thus  we  only  produce  the  suppression ;  the  re-appearance  is  by  Na- 
ture ;  is  in  the  things,  and  necessary.     So  do  we  not  see  our  apparent 
power  of  producing  effects?  they  are  involved  in  the  suppressing — and 
also  our  way  of  feeling  it  ?     We  apply  the  not. 

Is  it  not  an  instance  of  '  negative  occasion '?  and  is  not  all  ^  negative 

occasion '  such  suppression  ?      Surely  it  must  be  a  suppression  of 

something  ? 
So  this  applying  the  '  not '  is  and  ought  to  be  felt  as  force.     This  comea 
of  seeing  that  the  suppression,  oi  not-continuing,  comes  Jirst  in  can  so 
and  effect.     So  'force'  (whether  in  us  or  in  Nature — for  as  suppression, 
or  applying  a  *not,'  may  it  not  be  in  Nature)  has  nothing  to  do  with 
nroducing,  with  causing  to  be,  but  only  with  that  suppression  which  is 
the  condition  of  any  becoming.     So  force  has  only  to  do  with  change, 
not  with  Being ;  and  as  related  to  the  relative,  necessarily  is  phenom- 
enal.    Thus  when  we  cause  change,  we  feel  force ;  but,  necessarily,  pro- 
ducing could  not  be  such  ;  it  must  be  even  the  opposite.     Indeed,  is  not 

•  force  *  the  negation ;  itself  the  suppression  or  ceasing — not  its  cause  ? 

We  feel  the  negation,  or  ceasing,  as  *  force ';  but  why  is  it  felt  so  by 


ir  self- action — whicL 
— that  we  thus  feel  ? 
irc,  indeed,  any  other 


us  ?  Is  it  not  exactly  as  it  should  be  ?  Is  it  not 
is  exactly  the  applying  a  negation,  or  a  suppressic 
Our  self-action,  and  '  force,'  are  the  some.  [Is  t 
negation  or  auppreaBiog  than  snch  self-action  ?] 

So  is  not  onr  self-action  simply  the  not-being  of  eomcthing  ?  (i.  e,  of 
some  form).    Thus  is  not  our  ('self')  action  a  not-being?  and  so  it  must 
be  felt  as  'force,'  or  cattse,  because  every  not-being  is  the  'being  of 
other '  ?     And  as  the  individual  Bclf-action  of  man  produces  certain 
changes  in  Nature,  so  is  it  by  the  '  self  action  of  man  that  the  course 
of  Nature  is — the  change  ? 

Observe,  too,  that  for  mitxiiiff,  what  is  wanted  is  a  negative.  And  is 
it  thus  by  a  not  (a  self  or  creature)  comes  chamje ;  i.  e,  time  ?  Force, 
indeed,  must  be  a  negative  ;  not  productive,  when  wc  consider  ; — that 
were  creation  ;  indeed  were  dislocation  and  chaos  altogether.  There  is 
no  need,  nor  scope,  for  any  power  to  produce.  That  <>;  it  is  done  in 
creation — all  is,  that  is  to  be  or  can  be.  A  suppressing — for  ehungo— 
is  all  there  is  any  room  for  in  the  idea  of  force;  all  that  can  be  'added' 
by  the  creature. 

The  point  is,  that  cause  and  effect  consists  of  a  positive  and  a  neg- 
ative {the  negative  first) ;  and  force  is  rtlated  only  to  the  negative. 

Having  the  snppression,  no  power  or  agency  is  needed  for  the  re- 
appearance :  that  is  involved. 
Thought  demands  negatives,  exists  by  it ;  demanding  them  first  in  order, 
SB  it  were.  Its  laws — as  that  of  least  resistance,  &c. — must  be  negative 
in  form,  because  it  is  negative  itself.  And  must  it  not  be,  because 
the  self  is  ?  does  it  not  belong  to  that,  as  Force  does  ?  Is  it  self-con- 
sciousness— as  force  is  self-action  ? 

Tliiuk  of  all  our  '  forces ' — light,  electricity,  sound,  ic, — as  negative ; 
i.  e.  US  negations  of  the  opposite  r($t  (stedfastness,  not-change)  :  they  ate, 
evidently  n^ative  if  motion  be  so. 

80  we,  producing  or  exerting  force,  do  acfaally  introduce  negal 

We  introJuCB  oar  'self.' 
Thus  we  see  what  is  in  '  forma  of  negation  ' :  these  forces,  so  varimtsj 
are  that;  we  see  it  in  the  'forma  of  motion.' 

But  especially  this  is  true  in  relation  to  perception.  It  is  what  I  have 
said :  perception  is  by  application  of  a  negaiion  (according  to  the  illus- 
tration of  a  vacuum).  Here  is  the  fact :  it  is  ever  (phenomenally)  by 
motion ;  that  is,  by  application  of  a  negation.  Can  one  interpret  thia 
faither;  and  see  what  actual  is  in  this  phenomenal  ? 

Is  not  the  doctrine  that  we  perceive  only  by  change  evidently  the 
same  thing?  the  negation  comes  first,  ever,  in  change.     Are  not  our 
being  made  to  perceive  by  vacuum  and  by  '  change '  in  fact  two  forma 
of  the  same  thing* 

Tha  same  power  can  produce  opposite  effects  only  by  plu»  and  minus : 
e.  g.  pressure  will  produce  motion  in  opposite  directions  according  to 
resistance  (attraction  and  repulsion  of  magnet,  by  electricity,  &c,)  :  and 
by  the  bye,  do  not  these  electrical  attractions  and  repulsions,  indicating 
a  '  pressure '  not  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  varying  with  these  '  forces, 
givu  a  key  to  chemioal  properties  under  the  same  view  ? 

In  reference  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  &c. :  should  we  not  consider 
space  aa  fall  of  action — like  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ?  Thia  is 
a  type  of  the  condition  of  space;  and  the  centres  of  perceived. 
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tive,  action,  are  by  absence  (as  vacua)  ?  Tyndal  represents  heat  and 
light  (not  polarized)  as  motions  in  every  plane.  Is  not  this — ^with  the 
pro^essiVe  motion — precisely  elliptic  vibration  ? 

May  we  not  rank  what  we  call  *  cold '  as  an  approximating  tendency 
(operating  wheli  not  resisted),  with  chemical  aflfinity,  gravitation,  &c.  ? 
Then  seeing  heat  thus,  as  a  negative,  how  beautiful  is  its  parallel 
with  the  *  vital  force  ' — is  not  that  a  minus  also  ?  Then  the  idea  of  the 
sun  as  an  absence,  and  heat  from  it  therefore,  will  be  perfect.  Is  not 
eur  idea  of  heat  like  that  of  *  phlogiston  ' — a  minus  for  a  plus  I  Can 
■#e  Hot  ffee  it  so  ?    We  think  an  abstraction  is  an  adding,  and  vice  versa. 

So  light,  too :  and  thus  we  come  to  see  our  sensations  by  '  negative 

occasion ' — all  of  them :  and  what  We  call  the   *  forces '  also.     May 

not  *  phlogiston '  be  a  type  of  putting  minus  for  plus  throughout  ? — 

Shall  we  see  motion  the  same  ? 
Is  there  not  a  meaning — a  true  instinct,  only  suppressed — in  the 
idea  of  aft  electrical  atmosphere ;  i.  e.  of  electricity  as  occupying  space : 
of  h^at,  electricity,  &c.,  as  substances  ?     See  how  that  is  exactly  forces 
in  space :  and  especially  does  it  not  approximate  very  closely  to  the 
idea  of  space  as  in  an  active  state,  and  matter  as  absence  ?     Would  it 
riot  be  the  *  phenomenon  *  of  that  ?     Or  look  at  the  case  in  another 
light : — may  they  be  conditions  (or  due  to  conditions)  not  of  matter, 
but  of  the  ether ;  and  so,  it  being  ignored,  they  may  be  rightly  looked 
upon  as  occupying  space  ?     Or  may  their  properties  arise  from  presence 
or  absence  of  the  ethet,  in  part  ?     So  must  we  think  of  these  '  forces ' 
as  indications  of  the  activity  of  ether,  by  *  negative  occasion  *  ? 

A  *  mathesis  of  Force '  is  so  evidently  required  ;  but  should  there  not 
be  some  union  of  opposites,  or  some  negations — something  unrealizable 
—in  the  definitions  ?  Is  the  twofoldness  one  finds  an  indication  here  ? 
Should  not  one  begin  with  the  definitions  in  such  cases  ?  not  giving  the 
processes,  but  saying  in  general  they  are  obtained  by  experience,  and 
wait  for  the  proof  of  them  by  showing  them  practically  the  true  ?  Yet 
should  there  not  be  a  reasonableness  in  them,  an  appropriateness  ?  [as 
in  the  *  point'  and  *line';  or  in  the  postulates  of  the  calculus]. 
Think,  too,  how  negation  produces  a  *  tension/  like  force ;  e.  g.  cold 
[frozen  carbonic  acid,  and  its  effects].  Indeed,  is  it  not  evident  that 
the  negative  must  answer  in  all  respects  to  the  positive,  only  with  a 
minus? 

Is  not  this  the  key  to  our  physical  *  life  *  ?     We  call  it  *  life,'  and  it 

is  so — a  *  minns '  life. 

Consider  crystalization  as  a  relaxing  firom  a  state  of  tension.  See 
the  cases  in  which  by  touch,  or  on  access  of  air,  it  takes  place:  sud- 
denly, and  with  giving  out  of  heat  [just  like  a  *  falling '  into  an  inor- 
ganic state].  So  that  *  heat,^  &c.  (or  presence  of  water)  must  be  an  op- 
position to  this  'tendency.'  In  fact,  all  that  is  rightly  or  naturally 
called  force  must  involve  an  opposition  to  some  tendency  ?  Consider 
farther,  the  parallel  of  the  process  of  crystallizing  and  of  the  organic 
becoming  inorganic. 

Granting  the  ether  eltutic^  would  not  elasticity  suffice  for  the  '  repul- 
sion '?  Will  wot  an  elastic  ether  and  relative  absence  do  ?  and  is  not 
the  ether  proved  elastic  ? 

It  is  certain  that  a  true  absence  (of  substance)  would  resist  or  *limit' 
aftl  thid'  forces.      *  Matter '  continually  does  this ;  causes  change^  wK\s.\v 
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gle) ;  and  will  not  ether 
porea  uf  bodies  account  for  their  taking  in  other  forms  of  force  :  the  ab' 
sence,  or  matter,  acting  as  limit  or  resistance  1     Indeed,  can  anything 
but  a  (relative)  absence  be  a  limit  or  resistance  [to  action)  ? 

How  curious,  to  think  of  Newton's  gravely  calculating  the  relative 
density  and  elaslieity  of  air  and  ether,  while  it  was  merely  inferred  r — 
what  a  realization  of  t)ie  unseen'  And  surely  his  idea  that  inertia,  as 
the  only  constant,  and  thereby  only  inherent,  property  of  matter,  is  but 
saying  in  plain  words  that  it  is  an  absence.  So  much  matter,  so  much 
not-action — what  else  can  it  mean  ?  And  then,  its  appearing  as  a  pos- 
itive, and  (apparently)  producing  effects,  is  simple  also;  it  means  that 
it  is  an  absence  surrounded  by  '  existence,'  for  in  such  case  such  appar- 
ent action  of  an  absence  must  necessarily  be. 

Not  that  the  '  absence '  does  anything ;  but  it  has  prevented  some- 
thing being  done.     And  this  is  the  view  we  must  take  ; — action  all 
around;  abnence  of  action  (and  therefore  apparent  action)  where  the 
absence  is,  as  revealed  by  the  inertia.     So  '  apparent  action '  from 
absence  of  action  shows  the  natural  inverdion  of  ideas. 
How  striking  in  Newton  was  that  firm  faith  in  hi»  own  thoaghts  ;  that 
utter  disregard  to  probability,  or  anything  but  '  is  it  according  to  the 
evidence  and  t.5  the  laws  of  thinking  ? ' 

How  curious  it  is  that  Force  implies  oppowny  or  resisting ;  what  does 
it  mean  ?  And  sliould  we  distinguish  between  the  '  forces  '  which  inrolve 
conception  of  a  resistance,  and  those  tendencies — aa  gravity,  chcmiciil 
affinity,  &r. — which  we  fancy  as  esistiog  'inherent,'  and  independent 
of  any  resistaDoe  ?     I  think  there  in  a  light  here  : — these  two  groups 
are  not  parallel ;  ere  not  regarded  in  the  same  aspect ;  thus,  viz.,  are 
not  the  properties — gravity,  affinity,  &c. — 'phenomena'  of  force T  re- 
sultants, as  it  were;  modes  under  which  the  effects  of  unrecognized 
force  are  presented  to  us  ;  and  not '  homologous '  with  the  '  forces,'  pro- 
perly so  called  ?     Thus  the  true  comparison  between  gravity  nnd  forces 
— heat,  &c. — would  be  between  these  and  the  cause  of  gravity ;  as  be- 
tween these  and  the  cause  of  electrical  attraction,  viz.  the  electricity : 
not  the  ■  attraction '  as  such.     So  ahould  not  mag'ietium  be  excluded  from 
the  list  of  '  forces,'  and  placed  as  one  of  these  effecU  of  force  ? 

If  this  were  done,  were  not  the  question  of  '  inherent  properties ' 
solved  at  once  ? — if  we  could  but  once  see  them  in  their  nature  thoa  ; 
results  of  force,  '  modes '  due  to  operation  of  force.     For  see  in  how 
lodny  cases  wo  directly  perceive  such  constant  '  properties '  as  effects  of 
the  operation  of  force  :  e.  g.  attraction  from  electric  current.     And  now, 
not  only  if  we  found  out  the  cause  of  gravity  should  wa  not  fail  to  re- 
cognize it,  and  very  likely  put  it  a.i  its  effect  fns  the  decay  of  the  body 
for  the  effect  of  function) — but  may  it  not  be  that  we  actually  do  know 
the  cause  of  gravity  and  fail  to  recognize  it,  having  become  used  to 
gravity  as  a  'property': — perhaps  oven  placing  it  aa  B,a  effect  oi  gravity? 
How  striking  it  is  to  think  thus,  of  the  vast  and  active  forces  of  which 
these  'properties'  are  the  signs: — what/orce  gravity  reveals  ! 

And  80  of  course  these  '  properties '  are  excluded  from  the  laws  of 
'  force,'  correlation,  &c.     Tbey  hold  good  of  their  causes,  not  of  them ; 
it  is  applying  to  them  a  wrong  conception  to  think  of  them  so. 
Think  what  force — aa  operative  or  in  lensiun — muat  be  for  the  cbemioal 
pTopertiea  to  be. 


Does  not  the  Aepevienae  of  'property'  on  the  operation  of  forc"  in 
I  any  single  case  give  the  law  of  all  ?  'property'  miist  he  such,  because 
I  in  one  case  it  is  [see  the  '  property '  of  water  to  riBo  in  a  vacuum.] 
I  Here  then  ia  the  point  of  view  in  which  to  regard  elicmieily.  Can  one 
I  trace  the  forces  at  work  to  produce  and  maintain  this  in  all  its  forms  ? 
I  In  part,  do  we  not  know  t':ieni :  in  electricity,  &c.  ?  Is  not  the  depend- 
ence of  chemical  operation  on  temperature,  &c.,  partly  explained  thus? 

If  we  could  see  chemicity,  were  wo  not  well  on  our  way  towards  gra- 
Tity  ?  Think  of  the  ether — of  which  bo  many  of  the  forces  seem  to  be 
conditions :  and  that  idoa  of  the  pressure  of  the  ether  as  cause  of  che- 
micity. And  farther,  doos  not  this  idea  of  '  property  '  answer  precisely 
to  the  thought  of  matter  as  negative  T  should  not  'property'  arise  from 
preaenoe  of  negation  ? 

Bearing  in  mind  the  constant  presence  of  '  preventing  forces,'  have 
we  not  an  insight  into  'properties';  powers  of  reaction,  &v.  ?  Are 
they  not  a  phenomenon  of  this  equilibrium  ? 

The  extreme  dryness  of  the  hurmattan  wind  (East  Africa)  causes 
glass  to  break  on  a  touch,  and  the  cracking  of  one  glass  will  produce 
that  of  all  the  others  in  the  room.     How  good  an  illustration  of  the 
idea  of  universal  equilibrium.    All '  states '  of  things  whatever  are  this  : 
the  moisture,  and  the  state  of  cohesion  of  the  glass,  e.  g.     In  truth,  the 
doctrine  of  '  negative  occasion '  means  this ;  or  perhaps  we  should  say 
this  law  of  negative  occasion  is  the  '  phenomenon '  of  that.     So  it  is 
put  in  its  true  aspect:  not  that  there  is  any  'negative,'  hut  this  being 
the  fact,  there  must  be  the  phenomenon  of  it.     So  we  affirm  for  the  law 
of  negative  occasion  only  au  '  apparent '  existence.     And  in  this  may 
we  not  see  how  the  negative  idea  altogether,  in  reference  to  man — to 
self — is  phenomenon  only.     Of  what  fact  is  this  negation  in  man  the 
phenomenon  ? 

This  links  itself  with  the  idea  of  our  '  self-being '  as  phenomenal  only, 

also  with  the  phenomenal  and  the  negative  tending  ever  to   be  one. 

Is  not  the  phenomenon  ever  negative,  because  it  is  ever  a  negative 

that  is  the  phenomenon  ?     This  case  of  negative  occasion  (and  surely 

of  least  resistance)  is  an  instance  of  the  law  ? 

Darwin's  idea  of  the  constant  struggle  between  living  creatares  is 
good.  We  cannot  understand  the  appearances,  as  he  says,  if  we  forgot 
it  for  a  moment.  The  same  has  to  be  done  in  onr  entire  thought  of 
Nature  :  we  must  remember  the  universal  tension  and  equilibrium  —of 
opposing  forces  coming  into  play  on  each  '  ocoaaioD ';  one  overcoming 
the  other.  Also,  life  shows  how  all  is  the  same,  only  opposed  in  di- 
rection or  mode.     In  this  '  balance '  is  there  not  the  very  idea  of  Life  ? 

In  respect  to  the  opposite  effects  of  the  forces  (heat,  electricity, 
Ught,  &c.)  on  chemical  affinity, -is  this  any  difficulty  ?  is  it  not  what 
ought  to  be — simply  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nature  of  force  to  produce 
opposite  effects  P     If  so,  then  we  must  recognize  certain  conditions 
to  account  for  the  one  or  the  other ;  under  what  conditions  doos  a  force 
produce  effects  directly  opposite  to  its  direct  effects  ?     What  are  the 
modes  in  which  these  various  effects  result  ?     Rather,  is  not  this  the 
fact ; — that  every  force  always  produces  equal  and  opposite  effects  ?  So 
it  is  not  the  producing  these  is  to  be  accounted  for,  but  why  both  are 
not  always  equally  apparent  to 
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^^^       The  law  of  opposite  actions — of  every  force  Dft:essBrily  having  two    ^^J 


equal  and  opposite  resulta,  greatly  Bimplifiea  Nature  and  Soienee.    Half 
of  all  the  '  actions  ■  or  proeeBsea  In  Nature  do  not  want  any  force  or 
'  cause '  to  be  suppoacd  ;  they  are  involved  ia  tLe  other  half,  which 
therefore  alone  require  investigation  in  that  aspect.     Given  these,  the 
others  are  ;  and  theae  secondary  actiona  are  the  best  thus  to  get  rid  of : 
all  force-ahaorbing  ones,  all  that  produce  tension,  all  that  ore  by  the 
operation  of  force  or  by  which  force  is  stored  up.     In  truth,  every 
such  action  proves  one  of  an  opposite  sort ;  the  law  of  '  no  change '  in- 
volvea  it.      1b  here  a  formula : — in  the  region  of  force  and  aubstanoe 
the  law  of  Science  is  that  of  '  no  change ' ;  change  is  only  ia  the  region 
of  ten&e  ? 

In  the  relation  of  force  in  chemicity  we  have  a  key  to  other  things. 
Here  is  continuous  and  tranaitive  vibration :  we  have  the  various  orders 
mutually  passing  into  each  other,  by  giving  or  receiving  force  to  or  from 
other  forms  ;  and  so  the  phenomenon  of  chemical  affinity.  Grant  that 
there  are  such  substances  (i.  e.  '  things '  or  phenomena)  as  the  permitted 
compounds,  with  no  affinity  or  anything  else ;  let  it  also  be  granted  that 
force  shall  cause  divergence  or  separation — viz.  the  analysis  into  separ- 
ate bodies — and  the  phenomenon  of  chemical  affinity  is  solved. 

Especially  grant  also  the  'produced'  union  by  vmre  force,  to  make  tha 

phenomenon  complete. 
Then  all  one  wants  is  this  separation  or  divergence  by  force :  and  in 
truth  is  it  not  the  familiar  cose  of  the  production  of  the  po^r  state  (aa 
in  electricity)  ? 

Surely  having  space  thus  through  the  subjectiveness  of  motion,  there 
must  be  here  the  key  to  chemicity,  i.  e.  to  substance.  Can  we  see  in 
these  chemical  substitutions,  &c.,  the  interchange  of  forces"? 

Lifo  is  a  great  deosidation  and  re-oxidation.  Is  not  all  this  process 
of  organic  life  but  a  aort  of  revelation  to  us ;  an  opening  to  our  view 
of  that  which  is  in  the  simplest  chemical  processes  ? 

Is  not  all  chemicity  the  result  of  foroe — all  the  '  affinity '  a  manifest- 
ation of  tension ;  all  union  ,a  coercion  ?  and  the  '  tendencies '  indicate 
the  previous  force,  aa  seen  in  explosive  eompounds.  Uay  not  all  chem~ 
icity  and  chemical  union  be  a  control  and  opposition  of  the  mechanical 
properties  ?     Is  there  a  olue  here  to  the  elements  ? 

In  organic  life  chemicity  is  truly  seen ;  as  motion  is  in  the  heavens  ; 
in  the  inorganic  this  is  obscured-     Instead  of  something  being  added  is. 
the  organic,  the  difference  may  be  that  something  is  subtracted  in  the 
inorganic :  the  relation  is  the  aamc  either  way ;  the  expressions  are 
ouuivalent.     So  that  which  is  most  should  be  taken  as  the  type  :  the 
otticr  interpreted  by  a  minus :  thus  both  can  be  understood.  Chemiml 
is  vibratile  ;  as  in  the  organic  (as  motion  is  unceasing)  :  the  inorgt 
is  interrupted  and  interfered  with  so  that  this  character  ia  not  eeea. 
Chemicity  is  cgctic  (as  all  force  must  be) :  this  is  the  character  reoo^' 
oizcd  in  life  :  inorganic  chemicity  cannot  be  seen  as  it  is  because  it  is 
not  cyclic.     This  agrees  well  with  our  necessary  ideas ;  there  has  been 
an  apparent  mystorj  introduced  merely  through  our  taking  aa  our  stand- 
ard the  inadequate  impressions  derived  from  the  inorganic.    Is  not  this 
ever  the  case :  we  find  mystery  tn  Nature,  only  through  taking  that  to 
be  which  is  not  the  truth  of  things ;  it  Lj  not  really  mysterious,  uny 
more  than  the  chemical  vibration  ia,  _^^ 
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If  gravitation  be  by  absence,  should  not  chemical  affinity  be  so  alBO  ? 
should  not  this  indeed  be  a  clue  to  it  ?  Then  the  opposition  to  chem- 
ical affinity  (answering  to  the  repulsion)  would  be  the  positive. 

Observe  how  we  necessarily  want  a  repulsion  relative  to  chemicity  as 
a  mere  matter  of  fact,  just  as  we  do  in  respect  to  gravitation  i  yet 
this  has  been  quite  overlooked.     Have  we  not  indeed  to  re-create  all 
our  conceptions  on  the  subject?     Must  not  one  in  all  opposites  be  a 
(relative)  minus? 
Then  how  should  we  see  chemical  affinity  as  a  minus  ?  how  find  out  the 
opposite  plus  ?     Would  not  that  give  the  organic  state  ?     That,  then, 
would  be  the  plus;  and  so  life  and  death  would  have  right  relations^ 
one  would  see  why  the  inorganic  is  called  *  dead.'    The  repulsion  would 
be  wanting  there :  but  observe,  it  would  be  only  given  up  to  other  form 
(as  heat,  &o.).    So  all  death  is  but  a  giving  up  of  life  to  other.    Surely 
man's  death  is  for  other  life,  also  ? 

But  then  surely  that  idea  of  deriving  the  organic  tension  from  chem- 
ical action  would  require  modifying.  In  truth,  the  organic  is  Jirst,  being 
the  plus :  the  chemical  does  but  re-produce ;  not  originate.  And  so  in- 
deed it  is  implied :  the  tension  is  supposed  first,  before  the  chemical 
action  which  produces  the  organic  :  that  is  only  a  new  form.  So  one 
should  not  appear  to  derive  it  from  the  chemical.  [So  necessarily  the 
diffusion  or  expansion  must  be  before  gravitation]. 

We  have  before  seen  how  the  approximative  action  must  be  by  an  ab- 
sence of  one  of  the  forces :  now  one  has  only  to  apply  that  idea  of  ab- 
sence to  *  being '  (substance)  instead  of  to  *  force' :  and  this  is  self-evi- 
dent ;  the  two  being  inseparable — the  approximative  action  must  be  by 
absence  or  negation  (relative)  of  Being.  Then  this  gives  us,  as  a  start- 
ing point,  not  a  tension,  but  only  a  plus,  or  positive.  The  tension  does 
not  arise  till  the  relative  mimiSy  or  absence,  arises. 

Approximation  and  divergence  thus  appear  not  as  two  positive  oppo- 
sites, but  as  plus  and  minus.  So  then  the  conception  of  a  primary 
two,  or  vibration,  must  be  modified :  not  two  originally,  but  all  is 
from  a  relative  absence ;  that  gives  the  two  opposites,  which  then  of 
course  continue,  or  end  only  with  the  removal  of  the  absence.  What 
happens  in  changing  form  is  simple  enough— the  form  of  the  minus 
changes  too.  Can  we  trace  whence  that  relative  *  absence '  ?  Here 
we  come  to  the  idea  of  creation :  that  is  essentially  '  production  of 
an  absence.' 

In  chemicity,  have  we  not  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  (or  appear- 
ance) of  affinity  ? 

Such  vibratile  action  as  shall  result  in  these  facts,  produce  this  ap- 
pearance to  us ;  i.  e.  related  as  we  are.     Notice  how,  in  seeing  the 
necessarily  vibratile  character  of  the  phenomenal,  or  of  that  which  is 
in  time,  chemistry  is  virtually  seen — i.  e.  all  polarity. 
Will  it  not  bo  seen  as  the  negative,  like  gravitation  ?  .  Must  there  not 
here  also  be  a  plus,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  repulsion  ?  and  in  fact  is  not 
the  plus  in  chemics  a  divergence,  to  which  affinity  is  a  minus  ?     So  the 
*  union '  is  ever  *  permitted,'  and  ever  reproducing  the  divergence  ?     So 
again  do  we  not  see  the  organic  as  the  type ;  it  being  primarily  diverg- 
ence. De-combustion  is  by  force — positive :  the  decomposition  (or  chem- 
ical affinity  acting)  is  the  minus  in  the  organic.    Then  is  not  gravitatioii 
the  key  to  chemical  affinity,  and  that  to  magnetic  and  electric  attrac- 
tion, and  the  other  special  attractions  ? 
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The  wrongneas   of  saying  "  a  drop  of  wuter  is  'held  together'  by 
force  which  if  suddenly  Uberatad  would  produce  a  flash  of  Hghtniag," 
In  fact  it  is  mat  the  opposito :  its  elements,  when  de 
3  Add  apart.     Is  it  any  woader,  that  thinking  this  way, 
cannot  get  on  ? 

Bo  we  not  want,  in  chemistry,  the  habitual  recognition  of  the  negativet 
Its  Qomplesity  simply  shows,  as  it  is  the  result  of,  the  inaduquacy  of 
the  couocption.  Uight  not  an  absence  or  presence  of  alQnity,  or  what- 
ever it  be  considered — a  plug  and  minus  idea  — immon'^ely  simplify  ?  As 
it  IS  now,  we  have  for  every  now  body,  the  idea  of  special  operation  of 
affinity — aMplaa.  To  recognise  a  minus  also,  here,  would  remove  half 
the  complexity  ? 

80  the  idea  of  the  orgiinic  as  an  opposition— a  minus  affinity 
ified ;  it  is  an  instance  of  a  more  general  law.     A.nd  also,  in  geaeralj* 
gravitation  as  a  minus  is,  a  priori,  probable  also;  a  minus  idea 
leanted — ought  to  bo. 

Some  subataneos  bum  readily,  without  any  farther  force  applied  . 
others  only  by  application  of  force  —electricity  or  strong  heat,  &c.  May 
this  idea  apply  here : — that  that  which  biirns  apontanoously  has  in  it, 
as  it  were  already  (in  tension),  the  force  which  mtikes  the  other  burn 
So  we  might  make  the  rule  universal,  and  say  that  burning  was  a] 
ways  from  a  tension  in  the  substance  ;  and  the  force  which  prodaoM 
burning — ir  union  with  oxygen — does  so  by  producing  a  tension  i 
the  substance  so  uniting;  analogous  to  the  organic  tension? 
In  iron,  e.  g.,  which  burns  spontaneously  when  in  powder,  does  not  tits 
force  which  pulverized  it  answer  to  this  force  suppiaed  ?  01 
ing,  is  the  heat  or  electricity  truly  operative  by  pulvorizing  7 

Is  not  the  'phlogiston'  theory — that  OKidation  is  by  adding  a  minus 
— suppressed  for  interpretation  ?     Are  we  to  know  gravitation — or 
weight — as  minus  too?     How   do  these  go  together?     is  oxygen  ■ 
'  chemical '  minus  ? 

Wliewcill  represents  Faraday  as  holding  the  forc«  of  chemical  affinity 
as  in  both  (and  oquully)  union  and  analysis. 

Here  surely  is  his  idea  of  the  axis  of  power — as  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion.    And  in  the  idea  of  chemical  attraction  m'l^t  we  not  have 
the  two  ? 
Is  not  the  case  parallel  to  that  of  gravitation  ?     Is  not  the  true  (and 
only}yiii'cc  in  chemistry  that  of  repulsion,  or  of  decomposition;  the  at- 
tractive or  combining  only  the  '  not,'  tho  relative  absence  ? 

Cannot  this  principle  be  put  to  the  test  in  chemicity  ?     80  would  not 

oxygen  be  a  minus  well,  as  ever  uniting  ?     Sow  observe,  in  both  gt»- 

vitation  and  chemicity  tho  operation  of  the  minus  is  to  prodnoe  fore 

i.  e.  repulsion.     There  it  u  clear  parallelism  here ;  but  what  is  it  ? 

One  does  not  see  at  first  what  to  do  with  those  cases  in  which 

pounds  seem  to  bo  held  together  by  '  force,*  as  tho  organic  and  sponl 

neously  decomposing  compounds.     Are  they  held  so  agiiiost  renulsioii' 

and  so  the  most  stable  are  the  simplest  compounds  ?     How  then  ' 

related  to  electricity  ?     Also,  how  about  electric  *  force  ':  is 

vibrutlle? 

Kut,  by  the  bye,  how  could  force  be  exerted  in  decomposition,  exoept 
there  were   force  holding  together — it  invotvea  resistance.     Think  of 
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gravitation :  — here  one  sees  the  force  required  for  raisix^g  would  be  due 
to  the  pressure  of  the  repulsioa  all  around.  Then  if  there  be  no  chem- 
ical affinity,  we  must  suppose  an  external  pressure  keeping  the  elements 
together,  and  requiring  force  to  overcome  it.  But  would  not  this  be 
clearer  on  a  better  view  of  force :  does  it  not  suppose  it  too  objective  ? 
Should  not  we  look  on  it  as  a  mere  equivalent  change  of  form  ? 

But  against  this  notion  of  positive  repulsion  only,  stands  the  impart- 
ing of  tendency  to  unite  by  force,  directly. — Also,  if  gravity  is  from 
pressure,  how  comes  it  not  to  be  proportional  to  bulk,  as  the  resistance 
of  the  atmosphere  is  ?  Must  we  not  suppose  it  a  pressure,  molecular, 
as  it  were :  and  if  so,  then  may  there  not  be  a  chemical  pressure,  also 
operating  molecularly,  and  producing  union  ?  Were  it  not  pretty  thus 
to  refer  chemical  processes  to  force,  ab  extra  ?  How  can  it  be  tested  ? 
[If  mechanical  effects  be  due  to  mechanical  pressure,  why  not  chemical 
effects  to  chemical  pressure  ? — so  both  gravity  and  chemical  affinity  be 
proportional  to  *  quantity  of  matter.'] 

Bemember  how  force  is  only  force  by  resistance ;  not  opposed,  it  is 
not  force.     Without  such  opposition  there  could  be  only  a  capability  of 
being  (becoming  or  producing)  force,  when  the  opposition  arose.     So 
this  repulsion  supposed,  thus  alone,  would  not  be  a  force  in  itself,  only 
such  a  state,  that  from  relative  absence,  force  would  arise.     So  it  i-) 
striking,  again,  how  this  opposition  may  come  from  a  minus ;  i.  e.  from 
itself  by  a  minus ;  because,  granting  the  universal  repulsion,  relative 
absence  constitutes  a  tendency  to  approximate.     Then  this  being  so, 
there  is,  at  once,  the  resistance,  the  opposition,  and  therein  the  force. 
Do  we  not  thus  seem  to  get  round  force ;  to  have  it  as  a  legitimate  phe- 
nomenon, excluding  it  from  the  existing  ? 

Do  we  not  see  gravitation  too  better  thus  (and  chemical  affinity  also) 
— viz.  in  this :  that  it  exists  only  by  relation  of  one  body  to  another  ? 
The  ab  extra  character,  or  production  by  pressure,  is  thus  seen  to  be  a 
necessary  one.  But  then  will  not  the  idea  of  the  conservation  of  force 
want  reconsidering  ? 

May  even  that  production  of  tendency  to  chemical  union  by  light, 
electricity,  &c.,  represent  to  us  the  '  pressure '  which  causes  it  ?  Here 
we  see  it  determined  ab  extra — what  does  it  mean  ?  Can  these  'forces' 
be  regarded  as  pressures,  or  are  they  means  simply  by  which  the  repul- 
sion is  negatived  ;  and  their  operation  be  this — producing  that  relative 
absence  of  repulsion  whereby  the  union  results  from  pressure  ? 

is  probably  right  that  water  is  maintained  in  the  clouds  by 

electricity  [perhaps  rather  by  some  condition  which  assumes  that  form 
in  passing  away].  So  then  electricity  opposes  gravity  (as  well  as  heat 
and  motion) ;  so  too  does  the  tendency  to  diffuse,  in  gases.  How  many 
things  have  this  effect  ? 

Air  rushing  so  suddenly  and  violently  in  to  fill  a  vacuum  (as  in  thun- 
der, &c.)  though  only  by  pressure,  may  illustrate  sndden  and  violent 
chemical  union  (if  it  too  be  from  pressure).     This  idea  of  chemicity  is 
simply  making  <  properties '  dependent  on  the  constitution  of  the  whole : 
— altruistic  instead  of  *  self.' 

And  see :  our  '  individuality,'  our  consciousness,  which  makes  us  so 

sure  our  powers  are  *•  inherent,'  &c. — is  not  this  the  way  in  which 

conditions  dependent  on  the  whole  must  be  manifested  ?  Our  personal 


properties  uro  liku  phjuiuiJ  {impui'des — due  to  opemlioD  from  without:  * 
this  is  the  way  iti  which  Buuh  rolittion  must  be  experienced.  But  does  • 
it  not  also  demand  lUu  idea  oF  n  negation  to  be  iutrodueed  ?  It  is  al-  ' 
truistici  it  is  by  that  which  is  without — a  form  of  that — but  it  isbya-l 
negation  in  respect  to  it  ? 

And  here  is  the  analogy  to  the  physical :  if  gravitation  and  chemicali 
aliiuity  also  be  thus  from  without  by  negation. 

Does  it  not  mean  tliat  the  only  *  inherent '  is  necessarily  negative,  and  . 
to  speak  of  it  ia  to  imply  that  ?     So  we  may  speak  of  things  (in- 
cluding ourselves)  having  'inherent'  (not  altruistic)  properties  and 
powers,  but  this  is  to  speak  of  negative  ones :  the  two  are  the  same. 
This  agrees  well  with  that  idea  of  relative  absence.     There  must  be 
something  'inherent'  to  account  for  the  variety  of  being,  and  that  is 
'  absence.'    Where  that  is,  there  must  be  the  phenomenon  of  ''  inherent.' 
Is  there  not  a  relation  here  to  the  rejection  of  '  innate  ideas,'  and  tk* 
sensational  school.     No  innate  ^ ideas,'  but  innate  'negative.'  -^ 

For  each  '  particular,'  must  there  not  be  a  negative  to  determine  the  modv^i 
of  the  operation  of  the  universal  ? 

With  the  'relative'  necessarily  comes  in  the  negative — the  two  indeed 
are  one.  The  relative  is  primarily  the  not-absolute.  Must  not  all  thiugs 
be  considered  fundamentAlly  in  rulation  to  the  absolute  or  infinite  (the 
actual):  as  they  are  to  it  ?  so  all  as  it  is  in  relation  to  God  ;  i.  e.  as  neg- 
ative—as not-God.  The  negative  is  simply  the  true  or  primary  aApoct 
of  it  (the  not-divine).  And  must  not  that  'inherent  negative'  cause  the 
phenomenon  to  lie  what  it  is — viz.  of  inherent  powers?  Determining  tha 
special  operation  of  those  powers,  must  it  not  seem  to  be  the  posseesor 
of  tliom  ?     Tlioae  effects  are  only  where  it  is. 

But  then  there  are  equal  effeela  where  it  is  not  [this  is  the  very  idea 

of  the  conservation  of  force]:  then  evidently  it  has,  or  supplies,   no 

'  powers,'  ouly  determines /onn  ;  i.  e.  is  only '  occasion  ' — i.e.  is  negative. 

80  the  material  must  be  negative ;  it  must  be  '  occasion  '  of  such  actioo ; 

and  so  liave  apparent '  properties '  [aa  vacuum,  e.  g.,  appears  to  attraet]. 

Indeed,  must  not  atlraclian  bo  the  especial  phenomenon  of  n^utJoi 
vii.  by  the  consequent  pressure  ? 

Or  is  it  that  each  thing  is  negation  of  a  former /ormP     Then  the  qi 
tioo  is,  of  or  to  what  is  it  negatioTi .' 
The  negative  neoessarily  seems  a  positive  piuperty  or  power.     8t 
i-egard  to  the  '  inertia "  of  matter : — we  see  this  absence  of  action 
positive  property,  and  liave  given  it  a  name  accordingly ;  it  prodne 
tain  eifects.     And  so  the  negative  or  self  in  man  should  seem.     May 
not  indeed  deraaud  (phenomenally)  a  negative  for  every  positive  f 

That  idea  of  '  inlierent  properties "  is  only  a  thing  without  a  cause — 
*  what  makes  it  do  so '  is  ever  the  question. 

By  the  bye,  in  reference  to  magnetic  and  electric  attraction,  can  we  not 
conceive  this  also  from  '  pressuns/  and  connect  it  directly  with  phemicRl 
attractions :  these  arising  from  the  same  forces,  &c.  ?  May  we  not  hotf ' 
this  case — being  one  of  pressure — as  rovealiug  the  law  ?  If  chcmie«l  ■ 
attraction  be  from  '  pressure,'  should  it  not  be  from  the  elhfr :  Is  not  hers 
its  place  P  Think  how  no  heed  ha^  been  taken  of  its  necessary  operation. 
It  b  certain,  if  there  ho  an  ether,  our  ideas  of  Nature  must  be  vfrong,  for 
they  ignore  it.  But  if  it  be  the  source  of  chemidiy  thus,  then  are  we 
introduced  to  its  '  properties,*  and  in  studying  chemicity  are  studying 
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It  is  curious  how  one  could  not  connect  chemieity  and  ether  until  one 

had  first  gained  the  ^  abstract '  idea  of  pressure.     Then  the  question  is, 

may  chemicity  be  referred  to  the  molecular  pressure  of  the  ether ;  and 

is  the  idea  of  molecular  pressure  a  tenable  one  ? 
Is  not  the  ether  as  much  proved  by  chemicity  as  the  air  is  by  water  rising 
in  vacuo  ?     Then,  for  details,  must  we  consider  etheric  vacua  (as  atmo- 
spheric) ?  has  the  ether  weight,  or  tendency  to  repulsion  only  ?  &c. 

For  we  are  bound  to  find  a  cause  for  chemicity,  as  much  as  for  any 
other  thing,  or  change.  That  it  Jias  cause  is  an  axiom ;  i.  e.  a  necessary 
postulate,  or  else  all  Science  falls.  Connecting  chemicity  thus  with  the 
ether,  can  we  perceive  a  reason  in  its  connection  with  forces  supposed  to 
be  etheric^— as  light  ?  Then  for  these  forces  is  '  conditions  of  ether '  a 
proper  name  ? 

Might  we— ^without  discussing  whether  chemical  processes  are  opposites 
or  not,  without  raising  any  controversy — propose  a  classification  of  them 
according  to  their  relations  to  force  ;  and  see  if  this  be  not  conformable 
to  other  parts  of  Science.  And  then,  if  in  some  cases  the  same  processes 
seem  both  to  give  out  and  to  absorb  [in  different  circumstances]  this  very 
fact  is  a  difference,  and  demands  explanation. 

In  the  analysis  of  compounds,  as  of  water  e.  g.,  may  the  opposite  ele* 
ments  [the  oxygen  and  hydrogen]  represent  the  opposite  aspects  of  the 
force  from  which  they  arise  [the  two  halves  of  the  vibratile  motion,  as 
it  were]  ;  like  the  two  electricities,  e.  g. :  and  the  union  with  shock  be 
similar  to  the  union  of  the  two  electricities  ?     Does  not  the  latter,  at 
any  rate,  give  the  key  to  the  former  ?  Electricity  is  'analyzed'  when  ap- 
plied to  water :  but  why ;  and  why  not  when  united  to  a  *  simple '  gas  ? 
This  gives  an  idea  of  how  the  tendency  to  union,  and  force  from  union, 
may  be  the  same  as  in  the  union  of  the  electricities.     The  electric 
'  shock '  may  parallel  the  chemical  <  explosion,'  and  so  far  both  depend 
on  relations  of  *  force  J     Then  is  the  analysis — the  opposite  *  force ' 
going  into  the  different  elements — at  all  like  the  positive  and  negative 
electrization  of  glass  and  rubber,  &o.,  by  friction  ?  or  any  other  distri- 
bution of  the  two  electricities  separately  in  different  substances. 

The  elements  are  to  the  '  compound '  as  steam  is  to  water ;  they  are 
are  it,  plus  force  [or,  if  force  be  taken  as  a  minus,  then  they  are  less]. 
Bdt  the  question  is,  why  are  they  two  or  more :  and  why  does  the  union 
give  out  force  ?  Is  it  like  the  mental  process  of  unifying — does  the 
seeing  opposites  as  one  give  out  'force,'  in  the  mental  life  ? 

Surely  here  is  a  true  parallel: — the  'elements'  obtained  by  analysis 
(of  water,  e.  g.)  by  electricity,  are  not  what  the  water  is ;  they  are 
what  comes  by  adding  the  force — the  force  is  in  them.     Yet  see  : 
practically  to  us  it  is  a  mere  analysis :  from  water  we  get  them,  and 
from  them  water  [and  the  force  we  forget !]     So  we  naturally  think  of 
putting  force  into  water,  &c.,  as^showing  us  what  it  is.     How  evident 
a  mistake :  it  is  what  water  hecomes  by  adding  force  to  it.     Now  is  not 
this  parallel  to  our  thinking  Nature  is  what  it  is  to  our  sense,  i.  e.  to 
touch  ?  What  Nature  is  to  us  (to  our  sense)  contains  us  :  as  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  contain  electricity.     We  forget  what  we  have  put  into  it. 
[And  observe,  all  because  it  is  practically  so.] 

This  physical  is  what  Nature  becomes  by  the  adding  of  our  '  force ' 
(our  self)  to  it.     Considering  force  as  a  minus,  the  parallel  is  exaot. 
The  adding  '  self '  to  Nature  is  like  adding  force  to  water — ^it  is  adding 
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a  ininnB :  and,   in  each  case,  what  we  so  'perceive'  is  whet  comes  of'j 
adding  a  minus  (to  tbo  object  respectively).     Also,  !b  it  in  the 
as  in  the  other ;  that  by  thus  adding  a  minus  comes  division— comt^a  two  | 
oppositea  ? 

Also  think  if  the  binary  theory  of  chemistry  be  not  good ;  and  all  | 
analyses  bo  rightly  regarded  as  successiye  divisions  into  two  (oppo- 
sitcH  ?) :  perhaps  complicated  by  other  seoondiiry  '  unioaa '  enduing. 
Faraday  spuaka  of  wa'  er  '  made  to  submit  to  our  force.'  It  has  the 
force  in  it  when  giving  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  :  that  especially  does 
nal  show  what  it  is,  and  cannot,  because  in  the  fact  it  is  altered.  Is 
thL>re  not  a  ralical  new  understanding  of  chemtca!  analyses  he  e  ?  and 
a  striking  instance  of  the  practically  trne  being  not  true?  So  we  think 
Nature ''  aubraits  t«  our  force  ' :  but  it  hns  w  in  it ;  it  does  not  so  sh  iw 
what  it  is.  May  not  the  relations  and  bearing  and  whole  meaning  of 
chemicity  thus  become  clear  ? — why  it  must  be  as  it  is,  and  what  it  an- 
swers to  [viz.  what  comes  by  introducing  negation]. 

True  analysis  cannot  be  produced  by  force  of  any  kind,  or  in  any 
way  (unless  it  be  withdrawn  again  :  it  I'a  put  in).  We  see,  in  applying 
mechanical  force,  that  we  do  not  thereby  see  what  things  are :  we  make 
them  different,  and  give  them  'tendencies'  they  had  not.  Then  should 
we  not  think  thus: — tha  chemical  qualities  of  all  'elements,'  &c.,  are 
from  the  force  in  them  :  it  is  only  the  physical  properties  of  the  com- 
pound depend  on  what  they  arc  in  themselves,  Thus :  oiygen  and  hy- 
drogen, o.  g.,  have  chemical  qualities  only  by  virtue  of  the  force  (elec- 
tricity, &c.)  embodied  in  them;  but  they  are  such,  as  that  from  them 
comes  such  a  substance  as  water. 

Uight  we  not  say  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  arc  the  phenomena  from 
water,  by  union  with  it  of  force  ? 

Might  we  Bi-e  our  way  to  dispense  with  chemical  affinity  even  oa 
this  ground:  that  the  'elements'  have  no  affinity  save  as  containing       J 
the  force.     Is  not  the  state  of  union  simply  absence  of  force  ?    in  fact,  1 
we  conceive  of  force  only  nndcr  the  condition  of  an  opposite  force — of  I 
opposing.     Yet  surely  it  might  be  otherwiae  :  if  wo  take  the  '  force '  as    I 
the  minus,  then  cannot  we  see  ihc  absence  of  force  as  a  mere  plus,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  auppoaing  an  opposite  ?  [and  tlie  reason  •  force "  im- 
plies the  opposing  is  that  it  is  a  minus  ?]     Thus  the  chemical  union,  or 
■tatc  without  force,  would,  be  the  pltis  state ;  the  other  merely  from 
withdrawing,  or  from  absence  of  whatever  it  was. 

Hay  we  not  be  sure  that  our  idea  of  force  (as  plus)  cannot  be  right, 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  involves  us  in  Ihene  difficottiea  j  necessitates 
our  assuming  this  affinity  and  gravity,  &c.  ?    And  again,  is  it  not  to  be  i 
held  that  it  is  not  as  it  is  praclieally :  that  the  forces  are  practically  the  J 
pluses,  and  therefore  not  so  ?     Do  we  not  see,  however,   in  the  polar  1 
forces,  an  essential  oppositeness  in  force  ?  1 

Should  we  not  understand  chemicity  if  we   could  look  simply  anti 
ntmly  on  it :  without  the  conceptions  that  have  been  introduced  ?  or 
does  it  too,  like  the  the  idea  of  /i/e,  want  analyzing  ?     Aru  we  trying 
to  find,  or  inventing,  one  caase   for  that  which  truly  depends  upon 
various  ones  ? 

Shall  we  Gnd,  indeed,  that  there  is  a  parallel  threefold  division 
wanted : — the  function,  the  nutrition,  and  the  form — each  separate  in 
chemicity,  too  7     Must  it  not  be :  is  it  not  always  so — an  abaolnte 
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law — that  we  sappose  a  single  '  cause '  for  effects  which  are  the  results 
of  co-working  agencies  ?    Think  of  this  in  chemicity :  if  there  are 
not  simple  and  known  laws  which  give  the  various  parts  of  the  phe- 
nomenon ?     So  we  of  course   invent   *  entities  * — single   causes   for 
things  which  are  results  of  distinct  ones ;  that  which  we  set  up  as 
'  entity '  being  truly  the  phenomenon  or  result  of  these  several  co- 
working  causes. 
Then  is  *  chemical  affinity '  the  phenomenon  (as  ^  Life '  is)  of  several  co- 
working  forces  and  laws,  each  simple  and  necessary.  So,  then,  the  facts 
of  Science  may  be,  in  this  sense,  necessary ;  viz.  as  all  being  results  of 
necessary  laws — laws  which  are  laws  of  thought :  and  the  contingency 
depend  on  the  co-working  and  union  of  these.     But,  even  here,  may 
there  truly  be  necessity ;  may  not  this  also  be  a  resalt  of  (the  same)  ne- 
cessary laws,  which  we  do  not  yet  trace  ? 
In  <  Life '  have  we  not  an  instance  of  the  many  being  one,  and  vice 
versa  ?     Might  not  a  good  illustration  come  thus : — life  a  unity,  and 
yet  evidently  many  ? 
The  character  of  chemicity  indicates  this :  its  variety,  its  persistency, 
&c.     It  is  like  *  Life.' 

In  reference  to  the  origin  of  chemicity,  nee  how  *  forces  *  (electricity, 
e.  g.)  have  the  power  of  giving  rise  to  an  attraction — the  magnetism 
from  electricity,  e.  g.  Here  is  a  case  in  point ;  there  is  no  a  priori  ob- 
jection on  this  score:  < actions,'  processes,  might  result  in  giving  such 
'  teudencies '  as  chemical  affinities  represent — we  have  the  fact  before  us. 
The  force,  or  process,  must  have  been  polary  in  the  sense  in  which  elec- 
tricity is :  we  have  this  from  the  phenomenon  of  '  attraction.' 

Chemicity,  as  being  limited  by  distance,  is  apparently  especially  like 
magnetism ;  and  also  in  being  special,  not  universal.  Or  is  the  ap- 
parent contrast  between  chemicity  and  gravitation  due  to  our  different 
relation  to  the  two  ?  Is  it  not  like  the  organic  and  inorganic  ?  We 
being  differently  related  to  the  two,  if  they  be  the  same  tney  must  be 
different  to  our  (first)  apprehension  of  them. 

Are  not  our  ideas  about  chemics  inverted,  and  hence  perhaps  some 
of  the  difficulty  :  e.  g.,  not  how  from  such  elements  are  such  compounds, 
but  the  other  way :  from  such  substances,  by  union  with  such  force, 
come  such  others ;  how,  e.  g.,  from  water  oxygen  and  hydrogen  must  be 
(by  electricity,  &c.)?  And,  by  the  bye,  is  this  an  instance  of  'positive 
denying,'  as  it  were? — hydrogen  ceases  to  be  in  water  by  addition  (viz. 
of  oxygen). 

Chemical  union  is  a  physical  type  of  true  adding,  uniting  with  more ; 
and  that  <  more '  an  opposite.     This  is  the  '  positive  denying.'     The 
change  of  character  in  chemical  union  is  just  this:  the  one  thing 
ceasing  to  be  by  more. 
Observe,  also,  the*  giving  off  of  force  in  chemical  union.    Is  there  not  a 
parallel  to  this  in  all  *  denying  by  more ' — some  force  given  off  ?  espe- 
cially if  we  look  on  '  force '  as  a  minus,  is  not  this  idea  perfect  ?  What 
is  it  in  the  mental  that  is  *  given  off'  in  this  union  of  opposites,  in  which 
a  new  *  one '  results :  and  how  answering  to  '  force '  ? 

Also  see  in  the  organic  [and  in  all  the  force-containing  chemical  bo- 
dies] the  force  which  belongs  to  the  '  elements '  still  is  in  them. 

There  is  certainly  a  parallel  here  to  the  mental :  this  putting  together 
of  *  elements '  with  the  force  6till  in  them. 


Think  whether,  in  respect  to  '  force'  contained  in  them,  organic  matter ■ 
is  a  true  equivalent  of  the  separate  elenienta  ?  Sorely  thia  is  a  poiotfl 
which  might  be  determined — might  be  measitred.  ■ 

Think  whether,  in  the  forming  of  chemical  compounds  from  organlo  I 
substance,  and  from  the  separate  elements,  equal  amounts  of  force  are    I 
giyen  off?     If  it  were  so,  and  theae  compounds  were  strictly  a  putting  I 
together  of  elements  with  the  force  io  them  [as  chemical  compounds  are,  1 
of  the  '  elements '  without  the  force],  this  were  a  pretty  view,     80  one 
perceives  differently  about  force  producing  them  :  the  fact  might  be 
simply  that  they  are  put  together  with  the  force  in  them.     And  if  we 
enquire  about  whence  is  the  force  in  organic  matter,  the  answer  is  'in 
the  elements ' — in  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  &c.  ? 

Thinking  thus,  farther  questions   preaent   themselves,   and    farther 
glimpses  of  light.     As,  e.  g.,  it  ehould  rather  bo  in  theee  force-contain-  . 
Ing  compounds  we  should  expect  to  find  the  nature  of  the  contained  ele-  J 
mente  (i.  e.  as  we  know  them).    Starch,  e.  g. ,  does  '  contain  '  0  and  H,  w 
and  C ;  water,  and  C  Oa,  do  not.  r 

Thia  opens  a  great  suliject.     Think  of  organization  as  being  an  ar-  ] 
rangoment  of  elements  simply ;  the  force  is  in  them,  as  elements,  quite  ■ 
apart  from  tliat.     In  fact,  this  seeming  one  resolves  itself  into  two 
questions :  one  of  force  (as  to  what  and  how  are  the  elements) ;  the 
other  strictly  morphuloyieiil,  viz.  about  their  arrangement  [and  demand- 
ing so  a  reference  to  operations  ab  w(ra?] 

In  fact,  chemical  union  involves  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  ele- 
ments ;  organic  union,  a  change  only  of  arrangement? 
So  when  C  Oa  is  separated  and  organized  (us  in  the  leaves  of  plants), 
should  we  think  first  of  force  decomposing  it;  i.  e.  merely  chemically; 
thus  giving  as  C  and  O,  with  force  in  them :  then  theae  (elements  and 
force  too)  are  distributed,  partly  to  the  orgonic  and  partly  to  tho  inor- 
ganic world.  Then,  having  thus  obtained  these  elements  (with  force  in 
them),  bow  are  they  arranged  ? 

E.  g.,  how  goes  in  the  carbon,  with  ita  force,  to  form  the  starch,  &c.?  I 
— how,  wiUiout  giving  it  off,  and  forming  chemical  compounds  t    For 
hero  ia  the  point  to  consider :  the  one  are  compounds  with  force  la 
them,  the  other  without.      If  it  be  said,  '  there  tV  no  force,  it  is  an 
entity  merely ':  true ;  but  it  ia  the  same  with  matter.    It  ia  the  phe- 
nomenon none  the  less. 
Here  is  another  point  of  view,  too,  as  to  what  takes  place  in  chemical 
union ;  how  the  elements  come  so  to  give  off  their  force,  and  why  r  and 
in  the  organic,  and  other  force- containing  states  (for  these  are  common 
to  both  organic  and  inorganic),  what  the  condition  is  which  prevents  this. 
Also,  observe,  while  the  elements  with  tho  force  in  them  may  be  either 
separate  or  united,  they  can  only  he  without  the  force  in  union,  in  form 
of  compounds. 
L        When  a  preferential  union  takes  place — soda,  e.  g.,  precipitated  from  a 
I        salt  by  potash — must  ne  not  suppose  that  the  force,  or  some  of  it, 
I        which  was  in  the  separate  potash,  has  passed  into  the  separated  soda  ? 
I  In  respect  to  knowledge,  it  is  said  to  be  by  '  union  of  subject  and 

object '~ like  a  chemical  union.     Now  here  we  may  suggest  that  the 
subjective  element  is  negative ;  and  from  this,  whether,  in  all  chemical 
anion,  one  of  the  uniting  bodies  must  not  be  a  negative ;  i.  e.  a  negative 
I  xelatire}^  to  the  other  ?     Also  the  analogy  of  electricity  holds  well ; 
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and  th^  correspondence  between  chemical  and  electrical  attractions 
seems  to  tell  in  the  same  way. 

The  chemists  hitherto  seem  to  have  taken  note  only  of  the  *  matter ' 
in  the  bodies  they  have  analyzed,  &c.  They  mnst  take  into  acconnt 
the /orctf  too. 

ifay,  if  they  began  that  on  their  present  basis,  wonld  not  the  '  force'- 

method  extend  itself  by  degrees  to  cover  even  the  present  ground ; 

and  show  itself  capable  of  comprehending  all  ? 
They  must  recognize  bodies  as  *  containing '  (i.  e.  resulting  from)  more 
or  less  force ;  recognize  it  as  embodied  in  the  arrangement  of  the  mo- 
lecules, &c. ;  take  in  the  idea  of  power,  as  well  as  position,  in  that  ro- 
spectr 

Organic  Life : — *  The  tissues  represent  forces  in  a  state  of  tension.' 
One  wonders,  when  one  thinks  how  simple  is  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  it  has  not  been  seen  before ;  but  probably  the  reason  is  that  organic 
life  seems  to  us  so  peculiar  and  unlike  the  inorganic,  that  men  were  as 
if  compelled  to  think  of  them  as  difTerent.  The  very  fact  of  any  view 
being  simple  and  clear  in  the  inorganic  world,  has  made  them  reject  it 
in  respect  to  the  organic.  Yet  in  truth  it  is  only  in  relation  to  us  that 
they  differ.  There  is  all  the  wonder,  glory,  mystery,  in  the  inorganic 
that  is  in  the  organic :  this  it  is  that  comes  of  identifying  the  two.  Bo 
we  think  that  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  vital  comes  out  of  os,  that 
we  are  afraid  to  lose  it  by  admitting  that  the  inorganic  is  the  same. 
So  men^s  eyes  are  holden  that  they  cannot  see  the  simplest  things  until 
the  time  comes.  It  cannot  be  hurried ;  no  individual  talent  or  genius 
avails  to  antedate  it.  It  is  like  growth;  a  child  cannot  be  older  than 
his  years.  Thus  one  sees  how  our  supposing  there  was  so  little  in 
the  mere  inorganic  prevented  our  seeing  the  organic  to  be  the  same, 
becauste  of  the  beauty  and  use  and  power  in  it. 

It  is  not  anything  peculiar  in  Life  that  is  insisted  upon.    This  *  ten- 
sion '  is  everywhere :  all  action  necessarily  involves  tension — ^the  two 
are  inseparable.     So  in  the  term  *  vital  action  *  all  is  involved.     The 
difficulty  is  in  its  being  so  simple  and  common ;  yet  this  difficulty  rests 
on  the  latent  assumption  that  we  do  understand  the  inorganic,  and 
know  all  about  mere  mechanical  affairs — motion,  and  so  on.     We  think 
we  understand  the  far  off,  but  not  that  life  which  is  so  near ! 

Organic  life  is  so  different  to  us  simply  because  it  is  at  that  point  we 
touch  it,  as  it  were.     In  this  *  form '  we  are  able  in  part  to  appreciate 
it,  and  perceive  it  to  be  life ;  in  all  other  forms  we  do  not  directly  do 
so :  there  seems  much  less  to  us  in  them. 
It  is  one  great  fact  in  various  forms,  with  one  of  which  we  come  into 
direct  relation,  and  see  that  it  is  life.    But  where  we  are  separated  from 
it,  and  not  in  such  direct  relation,  there  we  do  not  see  that  it  is  life ;  it 
appears  to  us  less  ;  and  so  we  raise  theories  about  life  and  the  inorganic ; 
making  a  difference  in  our  relation  stand  for  a  difference  of  external 
Being. 

Of  coarse  there  cannot  be  more  to  us  in  that  which  we  call  Life  than 
there  «8;  but  there  may  very  well  be  less  to  us  in  the  other  than 
there  is. 

Then  if  all  is  life^  and  since  life  cannot  be  mere  motion — that  is  not 
motion.     So  we  see  the  rightness  of  men  refusing  to  let  Life  be  ex- 
it^, 1.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  567. 


plained  into  motion ;  though  it  leads  ialo  confuBion  through  the  per- I 
euasioti  that  the  inorganic  is  motion. 

It  is  something  like  the  identiftoation  of  the  pUoets  with  our  own 
earth.  This,  to  which  we  are  directly  related,  we  ace  aright;  the 
others  appear  to  us  differently  because  we  do  not  see  thtm  sufficiently. 
The  inorganic  is  to  the  organic  aa  the  univorae  of  stars  is  to  the  earth ; 
not  different,  only  more,  and  farther  from  us.  Our  vii'w  of  organic  life 
an  so  distinct  and  superior,  is  like  the  old  astronomy.  It  is  ourselves  in 
the  eentre ;  and  all  that  is  directly  relaled  to  ua  of  an  ex^iggerated  re- 
lative  value.  Yet  at  the  aarae  lime,  from  tfLCse  dixtint  bodiea  we  leara 
the  nature  of  onr  own  earth  as  we  could  not  learn  it  otherwise.  So 
from  the  inorf^anic  world  we  learn  the  nature  of  the  organic  as  we  could 
not  otbcrwiae.     Let  us  only  once  i^ee  it  aa  part  of  that  whole,  and  it  ii 

Here  is  an  identification: — surely  as  the  earth  is  to  the  universe,  MH 
is  'organic  life '  to  Nature.     That '  life '  which  ia  ours  must  answer  ^U 
that  globe  which  is  ours.     Aa  for  the  fear  of  Inning  hy  identifying  lifsV 
with  Nature; — is  the  earth  Icsk  to  us  by  being  itlcntificil  with  the  heu^ 
venly  bodies  ?  are  they  not  rather  infinitely  more  to  us  ?   How  can  any- 
thing be  made  less  than  it  ia  by  any  opinion  of  ours  ?     And  surely  in- 
organic Nature  is  not  less  like  a  lile,  thiin  a  planet,  to  our  view,  ia  lika 
the  earth.  h 

Is  not  this  the  relation  of  or|;anic  and  inorganic  in  respect  to  thonpht  J 
— both  are  one  ;  but  in  the  organic  we  see  vholes  and  results;  in  the   fl 
inorganic,  ^nrts  and  proceBsee.     So  each  has  to  be  iuterpri'ted  by  the  J 
other,     Bv  the  inorganic  we  must  learn  the  organic  processes  ;  by  the 
organic,  what  the  inorganic  is  in  its  aggregate— as  whole,  and  in  its  re- 
Bults.     Each  supplies  what  is  wanting  in  our  knowledge  of  the  other. 
How  much  of  difference  to  as  is  from  our  relation  to  things  as  wholts, 
or  only  as  parts  ? 

Id  physiology,  we  must  hiive  the  idea  of  cause  carried  out — i.  e.  of 
natural  cause  1  not  things  put  together  without  a  seen  necessity.   But  this 
means /orc«:  so  it  must  be  dynamic,  or  it  is  disjoineil  from  the  woildof 
Science.     Mere  relations  of  phenomena  are  not  enough  :  canae  is  con- 
nection in  rraton ;  and  where  that  cannot  bo  traced,  tberc  are  blanks. 
And  a  connection  on  mechanical  principk-s,  truly :  fur  does  not  all 
physical  cause    resolve   itsell  into  questions  of  space — relations    of 
space,     la  not  physical   Science  nothing  but  a  dynamic  geometry  ? 
Even  as,  surely,  and  because,  'thingn'  (physical)  are  but  'conditions 
of  space ' ? 
E.  g..  it  would  not  be  knowledge  of  the  steam  engine  that  we  merely 
knew  that  heating  water  made  the  piston  more  :  wo  see  a  rational  con- 
nection in  the  expansion  of  the  steam  :  the  piston  mutt  move  ;  the  na- 
ture of  space  demands  it,     But  we  do  not  see  why  heat  should  make 
■team  expand — here  is  a  blank.     Must  we  not  see  that  the  nature  of 
;e  demands  all  phenomena  ?  will  not  tbia  be  ■jScience'?     Is  not 
'least  resistance '  a  great  step  tliat  way  ?  and  is  not  seeing  things  as 
'  conditions  of  space '  a  condition  of  that  knowledge  ? 

In  respect  to  phenomenal  '  cause,'  it  is  worth  coosidpring  whether  it 
is  not  to  be  seen  as  flowing  from  the  idea  of  space.  Think  of  the 
'  necessities '  involved  in  it :  first  all  mechanical  cause  is  seen  thus 
and  then  oil  physical  cause  and  effect  is  seen  as  really  the  same. 
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It  is  curious  how  all  our  sensations  are  (phenomenally)  the  absorption 
of  force ;  i.  e.  into  our  hodies.  But  then,  observe,  th^t  the  force  is  not 
expended  on  the  sensation  ;  it  produces  a  perfectly  equiyalent  physical 
effect:  none  is  gone  in  the  sensation — the  physical  process  is  perfect 
apart  from  that. 

If  Draper  be  right  about  the  retina — that  the  fibrils  pass  through  the 
foramen  of  Scemmering  in  such  a  way  that  impressions  are  necessarily 
referred  in  opposite  directions — ^then  how  striking  it  is  that  our  consti- 
tution should  be  such  as  to  demand  for  true  perception  an  inverted  im- 
pression :  and  that  the  structure  of  the  eye  and  the  laws  of  light  should 
be  such  as  to  produce  this.  Do^s  it  not  oear  on  intellect  ? — are  we  so, 
intellectually,  that  for  our  true  perception  there  must  be  an  inverted 
image  ? 

What  an  inversion  there  is  in  saying  that  '  light  produces  effects  only 
when  it  is  absorbed,  and  through  being  absorbed/  suppose  we  spoke  so, 
mechanically: — 'motion  produces  effects  because  it  is  absorbed'!  [re- 
sisted, and  therefore  changed,  is  the  idea,  of  course].  It  is  clear  the 
structure  is  such  that  light  produces  effects,  and  therefore  is  no  more  as 
light :  it  appears  to  be  absorbed  because  it  has  operated.  It  is  the  sub- 
stantial put  for  the  dynamic  idea. 

The  same  mode  of  thinking  may  be  applied  to  substances.    Does  not 
one  substance  (condition  of  space)  cease — is  it  not  absorbed — ^in  the  pro- 
duction of  another  condition  of  space  ?  it  is  '  conversion  of  substance,' 
exactly  in  the  same  sense  as  *  conversion  of  force.'     We  have  thought 
80  differently  of  the  cases  only  through  their  different  presentation  to 
us.     We  have  observed  the  various  changes  of  form  of  '  substance ';  but 
that  the  same  thing  happens  with  respect  to  force,  has  only  lately  been 
discovered.     If  we  could  trace  force  sufficiently,  should  we  not  find 
that  it  undergoes  the  same  changes  (and  no  other)  as  substance ;  that 
it  was  always  reproducible  from  compounds,  &c.,  jnst  as  substances  are : 
though  undergoing,  like  them,  many  changes  (as  it  were  in  various 
compounds)  without  being  reproduced.     Should  we  not  indeed  apply  to 
force  the  same  ideas,  in  respect  to  composition  and  analysis,  as  we  do 
to  substance,  and  vice  versa ;  think  of  substance  as  we  do  of  force ;  of 
various  forms  of  it,  as  conditions  of  space  operating,  and  ceasing,  in  the 
production  of  other  forms :  in  a  word,  treat  force  as  substance,  and  sub- 
stance as  force ;  recognizing  in  them,  indeed,  but  different  presentments 
of  one  fact. 

May  we  not  call  them  conditions  of  space,  and  conditions  of  (those) 
'  conditions ' ;  like  motions  of  things,  and  motions  of  motions  ?  the 
one  evidently  involving  the  other — surely  in  an  endless  series  (hy- 
pothetically). 

Is  it  not  like  fluxions  of  fluxions?     Could  not  this  dynamical 
mathematics  be  revived  and  remodelled,  and  shown  superior  again  to 
the  static  or  infinitesimal  form  of  the  transcendental  analysis  ?    Is  it 
not  truly  more  in  accord  with  Nature— a  work  of  genius ;  while  the 
other  is  of  talent  ? 
Is  not  the  true  nature  of  chemicity  only  seen  in  the  organic  ?  viz. 
its  vibratile  character :  so  that  in  fact  we  have  a  false  conception  of  it 
from  the  fact  of  our  having  derived  it  from  the  inorganic.     In  the  in- 
organic it  is  interfered  with,  as  terrestrial  motions  are  [here  is  a  new 
point  of  kinship  between  organic  life  and  the  stellar  combinations].  So 
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a<:^in,  in  each  case,  the  true  nature  of  the  '  action  '  is  exhibited  in  the  J 
oircDntBtanceB  -which  we  cannot  iostitute. 

On  the  earth  it  scemB  to  us  the  nature  of  motion  to  atop ;  bc 
ganic  chemistiy  -we  eeem  to  come  to  an  end:  the  continuity  bos  to  be 
traced  (aa  of  '  motion  ')  under  other  forms.    The  raotiona  in  the  heavens 
show  motion  continuous ;  therefore  it  must  truly  be  bo  on  earth :  chem.- 
icity  in  the  organic  shows  chemicity  continuous  (and  vibratile) ;  thei»-    ■ 
fore  it  must  truly  be  bo  ia  the  inorganic.  -J 

Motion  on  earth,  and  chemicity  in  the  inorganic,  are  Irantilioe.     Wtffl 

have  to  interpret  the  transitive  by  the  eontinuoua.  "^ 

We  might  think  here  whether  motion  be  not  necesBarily  vibratUe ; 
whether  this  may  not  bo  the  true  secret  of  the  arhital  motioo :  whether 
therefore,  gravitation  (and  centrifugal  force  ?)  bo  not  a  phenomenon 
arising  from  the  necessary  vibratile  character  of  motion;  and  if  so, 
whether  chemical  affinity  also  be  not  bo: — and  indeed,  all  the  forces  or 
properties  on  which  tension  depends ;  they  merely  indicate  the  necessity 
for  the  other  half  of  the  vibration. 

From  the  stopping  and  transition  of  chemical  process  in  the  inorganic, 
we  hare  misapprehended  chemicity ;  as  from  the  stopping  and  transition 
of  terrestrial  motions,  men  misapprehended  motion. 

Here  is  the  origin  of  the  distinction  between  terrestrial  aod  ceteatial 

motions,  and  inorganic  and  organic  chemicity. 
How  interesting  it  is  to  see  the  tH<d  as  the  normal  chemicity :  it  ruses 
it  to  a  worthy  rank.     That  is  what  chemicity  is  in  itself:  when  inter- 
fered with,  as  in  the  inorganic,  still  it  is  esBenlially  the  same ;  it  is  BtiU 
a  life,  and  must  be  traced  as  such. 

80  again  wo  see  how  we  get  a  wrong  thought  in  the  physical.  Things 

which  are  hot  ports  of  a  pricess,  not  results  in  any  sense,  eeem  to  ns 

SB  final,  aa  eiirfs.     We  must  carry  our  view  farther. 
The  continuons  vibration  in  the  organic,  and  its  goiog  on — its  propaga- 
tion— is  ihe  normal  chemicity. 

It  aeems  anch  a  mystery  that  a  germ  should  reproduce  the  like ;  but 
this  is  simple  enough  if  it  be  recognized  that  the  force  eoraeB  from  with- 
out. Then  the  germ  is  a  mechanism ;  its  construction  simply  direct* 
the  '  force '  in  a  certain  way.  The  mystery  arises  wholly  from  attri- 
buting to  it  an  inherent  power. 

Is  it  not  interesting  to  see  how  in  thinking  of  '  nutrition '  as  implying 
a  rtnistance — making  it  vital,  or  continuous — I  was  exactly  reversing  the 
order.     It  is  resistance  makes  it  not  continuous  :  here  is  a  reason  for 
the  rejection  of  that.     This  ia  exactly  what  ought  to  have  bt;en  ;  vis. 
prse-posterous.     Interpreting  organic  chemicity  by  inorganic  is  the  more 
simple  by  the  less  so,  and  of  course  fails.     And  how  wonderful  it  ia, 
that  the  organic,  which  impresses  us  so  aA  abovt,  as  higher  and  more 
than  the  inorganic,  should  be  by  less ;  i.  e.  less  physical ;  by  absence  ; 
^tIz.  of  that  which  resists  and  alters  the  inorganic).     Evidently,  when 
inorganic  chemical  action  is  seen  to  be  continuous,  the  problem  \a  altered 
altogether. 

Instead  of  a  mysterions  '  chemical "  force  in  the  inorganic,  and  a  more 
myaterioDs  superadded  vital  force— there  is  simplv,  in  the  organic, 
•  chemical  force '  as  it  i» ;  obeying  the  necessary  laws  of  force,  as  such, 
simple  and  evident:  action,  cyclical  and  continuing  of  same  kind.  Then 
in  the  inorganic  world,  this  same  force,  subject  to  interference  and  mo- 
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dificd  thereby,  in  the  necessary  natural  way ;  vis.  not  cootinuiug  as  che- 
mical, but  changing  its  form — presenting  exactly  the  results  which  miiHt 
ciiHHe,  and  are  known  in  the  sphere  of  motion  to  ensue,  from  such  inter- 
lerence. 

In  taking  this  view  of  the  relation  of  life  and  inorganic  chemicity, 
ro  new  idea  is  introduced  ;  only  a  different  relation  of  our  present  coa- 
coptions.  We  do  think  of  chemicity  and  something  tiiodiji/ing  it. — The 
q  lestioa  ia  only  of  the  application  of  these  conceptions.  Not  'modified' 
in  the  organic  but  in  the  inorganic :  so  a  first  inverse  thonght. 

1b  not  such  thinking  etir  going  on,  like  organic  to  inorgaolo  chemicity, 
&!!. ;  continuous  or  normal  to  non-con tinuo us  (or  interrupted).  It  ia  good 
to  see  the  continuooa  simply  aa  the  true  nature  of  any  action.  [Must 
ii  be  so  because  the  actual  is  eternal].  And  so  observe  also  how,  in 
Thought,  the  non-coatinuons  was  first.  Is  it  so  in  reference  to  organic 
lite — was  the  inorganic  first? 

Is  not  organic  life  such  as  this :  continuous  chemicity  arising  (lom  or 
amid  non-coatinooos,  and,  like  such  motions,  ceasing  at  last  ? — the  life 
of  an  animal  (or  race  ?)  ends  like  the  motion  of  the  pendulum :  ho  pre- 
Eonting  the  true  nature  of  the  action,  although  not  primary.  But  then 
is  there  not  some  great  continuous  ehBmicity  which  is  inclugive, 
(as  the  celestial  continuous  motion?)  and  from  which  the  organic  is 
derived  ? 

Agassiz  saya  {Clageificntion,  p.  75)  :  '  I  confess  I  cannot  comprehend 
how  beings  so  entirely  independent  of  these  [physical]  influences  oould 
be  produced  by  them.'  But  are  we  not  ncBurcd  in  Genesis,  that,  un- 
like it  as  it  looks,  the  earth  and  waters  did  bring  forth  the  living  crea- 
ture ?  in  order  to  teach  us  how  much  more  the  physical  is  and  means 
than  we  think :  to  assure  as  that  organic  life  is  after  all  but  an  exhibi- 
tion of  what  all  Nature  is.  And  may  we  not  believe  that  in  the  old 
days  when  no  Science  was,  this  assurance,  simply  believed,  had  it«  ef- 
fect ;  that  it  did  teach  men,  practically,  to  look  on  Nature  aright :  in 
truth,  as  lieing ;  for  only  the  living  can  produce  life. 

'flunk  how  the  organic  atructure — the  mode  of  composition,  tha  pro- 
duction of  such  'substances,'  &o. — how  all  this  is  only  the  fact  of  the 
tension,  the  storing  up  of  the  force ;  all  is  involved  in  this.     That 
relation  of  force  is  the  fact ;  the  other  is  only  the  mode  or  form  in 
which  that  is.     So  may  we  not  see  alt  Kature  ?  all  the  '  tilings'  in  it  are 
but  viodes  of  the  existence  and  relation  of  force — that  m  their  being  ; 
they  are  for  and  by  that  aloue.     And  all  changes  are  the  samot  they 
are  changes  of  force,  of  tension. 

See  too  how  all  changes  are  the  sarae,  essentially.  All  are  necessa- 
rily '  decomposition ';  are  by  force  set  free  by  decomposition  and  pro- 
ducing new  tension.  The  particular  vital  nutrition  by  decomposition  is 
only  one  form  of  the  universal  law.  Can  we  apply  this  to  social  life : 
— are  not  all  institutions  tensions  (organic ationsj,  results  of  force,  and 
changing  by  decomposition  ;  and  so  new  ones  arise  ?  As  old  institutions 
'  decay,'  the  force  in  them  is  set  free,  and  necessarily  produces  new  ones. 
Those  changes  are  functions. 

The  sun  extinguishing  fire  beautifully  illustrates  nutrition.  Is  it  not 
the  same  thing — the  action  opposite  to  the  '  chemical '?  In  the  former 
case  the  two  oppositcs  neutralise  :  it  ia  simply  a  case  of  '  interference.' 
Jiothing  oould  bettor  show  thu  vihratilc  cliaraclcr  of  the  organic  ^ai. 
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■  chemiciil'  actions,  or  of  composition  and  deoomposition.     And  Kere  j 
also  EL  light  upon  that  '  intorfercaco '  itsolf ;  a  case  in  which  it  might 
well  be  studied-     What  oomes  out  of  this  mutual  dostmction  of  two 
opposite  processes — what  form  has  the  force  ?     What  is  the  difference 
in  the  effect,  when  the  sun  puts  out  a  huroing  coal,  and  when  it  shines 
upon  a  coul  unkindled  P     Here  we  see  that  the  sun's  rays  surely  effect 
some  change  in  whatever  it  shines  upon  (i.  o.  if  absorbed)  j  as  ia  easily 
proved  experimentally.     Should  not  exposing  coal  to  the  sun  improve 
it  as  fuel  ?  i.  e.  produce  more  divergence,  and  therefore  greater  intensity 
of  chemical  action  ? 

Surely  here  is  the  mistake  about  organic  life;  Baying  it  modifies  th6^ 
(inorganic)  laws.     It  docs  not  modify  the  laws,  but  the  results  of  thi»f 

I.W..  M 

As  of  gravity;  the  results  may  he  modified — making  it  raise,  e.  g. — -  ■ 

but  not  the  law. 
And  fee  how,  by  the  universal  two-fold  working  of  (all)  the  laws,  them 
is  evident  seope  for  such  modification  of  results — almost  indefinitely. 

Life  is  cyclical^;  and  it  is  complex :  for  not  only  is  animal  and  veget- 
able life  each  u  cyjle,  hut  the  two  together  constitute  a  larger  cycle  ? 
So  there  is  something  in  that  theory  of  cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  on  orb  ? 
So  are  our  errors  in  order  to  familiarize  us  with  a  true  ?     We  apply  & 
true  idea  first  falsely  in  order  to  gain  the  power  to  opply  it  rightly  ? 

The  conse  of  a  balloon  rising  ia  simply  gravity — the  tendency  to  foil. 
Hero  are  opposite  effects  by  the  same  cause ;  cither  in  succession  or  by 
a  relative  absence. 

Think  of  the  oppositeness  in  man  and  Nature  :  ia  it  not  relative  ab- 

So  might  one  see  this  life  from  a  relative  absence  of  chemical  affinity  ? 
Bud  it  arising,  then,  from  'force  '  ?  Consider  how  the  '  forces' — heat, 
electricity,  &o. — are  opposed  to  chemical  affinity.  This  opposition 
is  true  in  spite  of  the  cases  in  which  chemical  afiiaity  seems  produced 
by  the  forces.     Is  it  not  in  those  oases  permitted  ? 

So  in  chlorine  and  hydrogen  :  it  is  only  a  resistaiict  removed  by  the 
light — a  negation  imparted  ;  as  is  so  often  supposed  to  bo  the  case  by 
heat  ?     See  the  electric  spark :  permitting  union,  but  oanaing  de- 
composition ? 
So  if  we  could  see  the  '  forces'  oonoemed  in  vitaliKing  as  producing  a 
relative  absence  of  chemical  affinity,  and  so  a  '  rising,'  this  would  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  vitol  arrangement  against  affinity  and  yot 
by  affinity.     Also  it  is  a  step  towards  seeing   au  altruistic  cause:  a 
pnsfui-e  as  cause  of  chemical  phenomena. 

Darwin's  idea  (of  the  struggle  and  extinction  of  races)  is  not  only 
the  introduction  of  a  negative  idea,  but  it  is  that  of  least  resistance  : 
E.  g.  where  he  speaks  of  places  prepared  for  other  species  by  changes 
in  the  polity  of  Nature,  &a.     They  are,  by  a  constant  tendency  to  in>  J 
crease,  and  by  '  scope  *  arising. 
This  is  like  the  interpretation  of  idealism.     Others  have  asserted  t 
natural  origin  of  species  bo  be  the  fact;  but  Darwin  points  out  s 
rocogniEed  fact,  which  shows  w'l;/  the  case  ia :  and  this  L 
^ which  causes  the  appearance  to  be). 

We  may  apply  the  law  of  '  no  change '  to  the  variation  of  S. 
(i.  o.  of  lifo).  By  that,  species  (creatures  altogether)  can  only  i 
vitb  external  cbunges  in  Nature,  and  must  vm;  with  tiicse. 
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Is  there  not  a  light  here  on  Instinct  : — a  change  in  *  life/  necessary 
with  other  changes,  by  the  law  of  identity  [the  'phenomenon'  of  changes 
thus  induced]  but  brought  about  by  instinct.  What,  then,  is  instinct  ? 
Is  it  not  the  outwork  of  this  law  ?  It  is  necessary  for  no-change — i.e. 
its  results  are :  is  not  here  its  source  ? 

It  is  true,  that  if  there  were  no  instinct  the  law  of  'no  change'  were 

equally  fulfilled ;  but  tho  absence  of  the  instinct  could  only  be  by 

some  other  change. 

It  might  be  objected  to  development  by  instinct  that  it  does  not  in- 
clude plants.     But  plants  have  instincts :  and  were  it  not  well  to  trace 
instinct  farther  here  ?     So,  through  plants,  might  we  not  obtain  light 
by  tracing  that  which  we  call  *  instinct  *  into  the  inorganic  ? — in  the  pro- 
perties, modes  of  action,  &o.,  which  subserve  certain  ends. 

Now  one  sees  the  *  vital  force '  as  a  half:  it  is,  because  the  opposite 
has  been  ;  yet  it  stands  to  us  as  a  distinct  and  peculiar  force.     May  not 
some  of  the  other  *  forces '  be  similar  to  it  in  character — those  that  are 
of  partial  and  dependent  operation,  &c.,  and  '  tension-producing'? 
Might  we  not— -did  men  not — suppose  a  rising  force,  before  recogniz- 
ing gravity  and  air.     Do  not  'phlogiston'  and   'Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum,'  represent  our  '  vital  force '?  they  are  general  terms  for  the 
opposite  effects  of  gravity.     This  is  evident  in  '  phlogiston,'  which 
was  only  a  substratum  for  lightness :  so  'matter'  is  only  a  substratum 
for  weight,  or  solidity :  but  there  is  no  *  lightness,'  only  the  phenom- 
enon of  it  to  us ;  so  why  not  no  weight,  no  solidity,  but  only  tbe 
phenomenon  of  them  ?   But  might  not  gravity  itself  be  by  a  minus  ? 
(opposed,  and  so  a  tension  ?) 

Water,  to  be  vapor,  must  take  up  960  deg.  Faht. ;  to  be  water  again, 
it  must  discharge  the  same.  Now  here  is  a  good  'llustration.  The  state 
of  vapor  may  represent  the  organic  state ;  to  be  organic,  matter  must 
take  up  force ;  to  be  inorganic  again  it  must  discharge  the  same —vapor 
represents  it  as  embodying  force.  So  vapor  is  ever  prone  to  give  out 
force,  and  return  to  water,  by  mere  absence  around  it.  [So  the  organic 
is  by  absence  of  organic  life  around  it  ?] 

Now  must  not  heat  be  like  the  vital  force? — then,  if  so,  what  is  its 
producing  opposite  ?  Is  it  cold  ?  Is  that  the  first :  related  as  gravity 
to  lightness,  chemicity  to  vital  force  ?  Consider  cold  as  an  approxim- 
ating tendency,  and  only  opposed  by  force ;  like  chemical  afl&nity  or 
gravity :  and  heat  like  the  vital  force,  and  expansive,  like  *  lightness.' 

Here  is  a  mental  law,  applicable  practically.  When  a  true  view 
meets  an  opposite  phenomenon  (from  some  unknown  fact)  the  tendency 
of  men  is  to  give  up  the  true  idea.  They  have  to  learn  not  to  do  this : 
but,  at  once,  to  attend  to  the  new  phenomenon,  and  to  hold  on  to  the  old 
truth.  So  may  not  this  law  of  thought  (by  suppression  and  restor- 
ation) which  has  been  in  the  past,  not  be  in  the  future  ? 

Is  not  here  a  good  use  of  these  words  'suppression'  and  'restoration'? 
For  see,  the  opposition  is  only  apparent,  not  real :  e.  g.,  it  is  only  a 
phenomenon  that  tea  produces  more  force  from  less  decomposition ;  i.  e. 
creates  force :  the  fact  is  not  opposed.  Is  there  a  light  here  on  the 
'  phenomenal,'  and  how  it  is  by  ignorance  (i.  e.  by  defect)  ? 

'  Till  Science  can  reconcile  its  dicta  with  the  dicta  of  instinct^  S<ix- 


^^M        ence  has  still  eometliing  to  eeek.' — And  is  not  Science  opposing  the  in- 
^^M        stincts  in  eating,  &c.,  and  now  finding  them  right  after  all — an  instance 
^^1       of  the  law  of  suppreesion.      And  the  man  who  stands  hy  his  instinct*    ^h 
^^M       and  says  'let  me  examine  farther,'  takes  the  right  position?  ^H 

^^H  This  law  of  nuppruseion  and  restoration  in  the  mental  is  the  same  i^^| 

^^H       thing ;  that  which  is  true  of  Science  (or  exact  nheerTation),  that  if  it  ^^M 
^^H        contradicts  a  physical  instinct,  it  has  Bomething  to  learn,  is  tme  of  it  also 
^^M        if  it  coQtradicta  a  mental  one.     Here  ia  the  doctrine  of  instinct  sup- 
^^B        pressed  :  and  this  is  necessary,  because  there  must  be  a  false  pheoom- 
^^^        eniil  appearance  of  things  while  there  is  ignorance,  or  facts  unltnowii- 
^^H        Observation  in  ignorance  must  lead  into  opposition  to  truth.     Consider 
^^H        also  the  parallel  thus  shown  between  the  physical  and  mental  instincts, 
^^M        and  therefore  a  ground  for  it : — ia  it  not  a  '  life  '  in  each  ?  and  think 
^^H       what  that  involves.     Also,  see  how  Science  mu^t  and  ought  to  have 
^^M        opposed  the  instincts.     Can  one  see  that  it  will  do  so  in  other  things  ? 
^^M        But  observe,  it  does  not  oppose  all. 

^^1  Of  course  there  is  just  as  much  a  vital  force  as  there  is  any  other — 

^^H  chemical,  or  electric;  and  the  calling  it  particularly  in  question,  and 
^^H  giving  an  altruistio  origin  to  vital  processes  [or  seeing  them  altmistio), 
^^H  is  a  proof  of  the  farther  advance  of  physiology  than  of  physics.  This 
^^P  is  done_^M(  in  respect  to  the  organic,  because  in  respect  to  it  our  know- 
^^^  ledge  is  tmest,  and  farthest  advanced.  The  same  thing  has  to  be  seen 
respecting  chemicity,  electricity,  gravity  ;  wo  must  get  rid  of  these,  and 
see  them  as  processes  having  an  altruistic  origin.    Does  not  tbatendlesa 

^        chain  of  cause  and  effect,  which  we  see  in  Nature,  come  under  the  idea 
of  Being  as  altruistic  ?     That  nature  of  Being  involves  it :  given  phe-    ^H 
nomenal  existence,  and  it  must  be  so.  ^^M 

Uay  not  our  learuing  to  see  the   relations  of  vital    force    to   the  ^H 
rest  of  Nature  he  ii  guide  to  the  yet  future  perception  of  the  relations    ^| 
of  gravity  ?     The  especial  difficulty,  and  seeming  isolation,  in  the  one 
case,  teach  us  to  penetrate  the  similui  conditions  in  the  other.     As, 
e.  g.,  the  recognition  of  vital  force  as  a  derivative  from  the  esteraal, 
^^         makes  us  see  all  that  external  differently  and  higher,  so  must  not  the 
^^^        '  deriving '  of  gravity  involve  a  different  seeing  of  all  T     Will  there  be 
^^M        a  corresponding  work  here  ;  and  a  similar  reason  be  seen  for  its  special 
^H        difficulty? 

^^1  In  the  cases  in  which  animals  consuming  more  oxygen  have  a  lower     ^^ 

■  formation  of  heat,  may  it  not  be  that  the  force  takes  the  form  of  nutri-  ^H 

tion,  instead  of  caloric  ?     Here  is  no  difficulty  ;  but  a  scope  perhaps  for  ^H 

h        finding  out  something  abont  the  conditions  under  which  one  or  the  othez  ^^| 
results  :  for  aomethtiuj  results  from  that  force.  ^H 

Coeanot  the  'alternating  generation,' and  the  vanons  forms  scokins^^l 
various  localities,  show  an  instance  of  an  intermitting  instinct,  such  as  £^^| 
suppoH!  for  development  t     Nay,  is  it  not  the  veiy  thing — an  instinct     ^^| 
efieoting  development :  and  not  in  each  successive  individual  (or  appar- 
ent individual)  but  only  in  some,  and  at  intervals.     And  do  not  the 
various  instincts  coincide  with  external  changes  (as  development  in  ge- 

j ology)  ?     True,  it  forms  a  ci/cle  -,  but  why  may  not  the  geologic  also  f 

^^B        why  may  we  not  witness  part  of  a  cycle,  destined  to  return  ?  ^H 

^^H  Physiology  is  like  physics  would  bo  with  no  mathematics.    For  thero-^^l 

^^H      is  evidence  that  physiology  cannot  be  experimental,  in  its  present  Btat^  ^^| 
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any  more  than  without  mathematios  phyBios  could  be.     Experiment 
would  Dot  avail  in  physics  without  that. 

Hence  it  ia  that  phyeioB  ia  scientific  only  quantitalivrlti  ■•  hence  is  the 
fact,  which  all  dwell  upon,  that  we  come  to  mere  doubt  and  darkness 
directly  we  attempt  to  ponetrate  into  the  nature  of  the  proceeses.  We 
want  a  right  inetrument,  viz,  a  dynamic  matheaia.  We  have  no  ab- 
etract  Science  to  guide  ns :  what  we  have  refers  to  quantity  only. 

In  fact,  experiment  is  absolute  in  respect  taformt.     Is  Dot  this,  in- 
deed, the  sphere  of  experiment;  and  thought,  or  reason  (mental  ex- 
periment), absolute  in  respect  to  '  process,'  or  existence?     What  can- 
not, in  reason,  be,  or  be  done,  m  koL 
What  are  the  laws  of  the  idtat  involved  in  physiology  t    It  does  not  mat- 
tor  whether  Ihcy  are  right  or  not;  but  an  abstract  Science  of  the  ideas 
ia  essontiol  to  progress;  it  ia  a  cooditioQ  of  successful  experiment.     We 
must  eilher  know  life  that  way,  or  not  at  all  [an  a  priori  Science  is  as 
essential  as  experiment] :  it  is  the  nature  of  knowing.     There  must  be 
proof  according  to  tho  nature  of  the  mental,  as  well  as  according  to  tha 
nature  of  the  sensuous  ;  because  koowledgc  consists  necessarily  of  these 
two  elements. 

Here  is  the  jiifltificalion  of  those  who  say  wo  cannot  know  life.  We 
cannot  know  it  on  our  present  plans — the  means  are  not  adapted ;  but 
it  is  possible  to  know  life,  because  we  can  have  sncb  abstract  Science.  It 
is  a  Science  of  force  we  want.  For  the  '  vital  force '  must  have  the  pro- 
perties belonging  to  force ;  else  it  is  not  vital  ^rce.  Now  the  laws  of 
force  are  based  on  those  of  matter — on  inertia — and  on  '  no  real  change ' 
(a  positive  and  a  negative). 

Why  is  it  that  the  or|;aoic  ia  so  '  high '  to  us  ?    Why  is  i*  the  type  and' 
the  revealer  of  Kature  ?     Why,  as  Berkeley  says,  is  the  showing  of  i( 
the  basis  of  all  genuineness  in  Art  ?     Wliy  is  it  the  free,  the  '  living ' 
(being  yet,  in  truth,  just  as  dead  as  the  rest)  ?     How  doea  it  stand  it 
latfid  thus  to  us  P     Is  it  tho  not-9el/1 — is  there  a  uot-matter  about  it, 
v^uely  testified  by  the  obstinate  assertion  of  a  vitality  added  to  '  mat- 
ter' and  its  '  forces '  ?    Has  it  an  altruistic  charoclor  about  it :  an  aspect 
Tiegative  of  the  material  p     May  we  not  regard  it  as  being  a  great  neg- 
ative in  respect  to  the  physical.     Tliink  also  of  its  connection  with 
'  mind '  (spirit,  as  we  say) :  is  there  not  in  or  with  it  a  plat ;  i.  e.  less  of 
the  absence  of  which  the  existence  of  matter  is  tho  phonomenoa  ! 

Why  should  we  object  to  the  idea  of  vital  force  controlling  other  forceal 
(i.  e,  the  operation  of  them)  ?  The  oltscurity  is  not  in  the  ide 
' opposition,'  but  in  the  obscurity  in  our  own  ideas  about  the  forces,  oti;.,] 
which  we  im^ine  are  opposed.  No  idea  is  simpler;  it  is  fundnmeQtui 
indeed  to  any  idea  of  force  at  all. 

We  might  say :  '  if  the  vital  force  be  a  force  at  all,  what  does  it  op 
pose  ?  '    And  here  indeed  b  an  excellent  way  of  studying  chemical  force 
as  in  truth  we  cannot  well  investigate  any  force,  except  by  virtue  of  tin 
forces  which  oppose  it;  e,  g.,  how  can  we  know  gravity,  except  by  lijt'\ 
ing,  and  so  on  ? 

ffeat  answers  to  the  idea  of  a  force — it  opposes ;  cohesion,  viz.     li 
there  not  almost  a  '  radiation '  of  vital  force,  as  of  heat  ?     Most  i 
structive,  indeed,  is  that '  radiation  '  of  beat :  the  functional  power 
just  such — a  '  radiation '  of  the  vital  force,  as  it  were  :  in  transfern 
nutrition,  a  strict  radiation;  in  function,  a  tadiatitm  ^tsAccvqi. ti'&^s 
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The  hosting  anything  overcomes  a  resistatice  (a  cohenon,  e.  g.)     Sv 
that  Yupor  relaxing  will  do  to  illustrate  nutrition  also  :  and  bob,  tha 
rain  &om  it  ehows  how,  in  this  continuoue  vibration,  there  may  be 
also  an  additional  useful  effect.     It  is  like  seci-etcon:  the  'heat*  of 
the  vapor  has  gone  elsewhere ;  bo  has  the  vitality  of  the  organic  anb- 
Et&nce. 
Thia  'radiation'   means  that  thoi^  is  no  'permitted'  change  except 
with  giving  off  of  force  :  bo  the  galvanic  ourreat  ia  like  radiation  of 
heat  i  it  is  radiating  chemical  force  (ns  Faraday  saya).     Then  it  must 
be  the  decomposing  power,  not  the  affinity,  that  must  be  regarded  as 
the  force ;  parallel  to  boat  and  vitality,  of  course.     The  affinity  would 
be  parallel  with  cold,  or  '  cohesion.'     Wo  muet  see  better  that  relation, 
of  things  for  which  'cold'  is  used:  is  it  not  indeed  only  the  way  in 
which  we  perceive  cohesion  1     In  cold  and  cohesion  we  seem  to  have 
one  too  many. 

light,  then  (or  rather  the  condition  that  causes  it)  would  go  with 
heat  and  vitality.  Is  not  part  of  the  obscurity  from  our  seeing  the«6 
things  iu  diiferent  relations,  and  trj-ing  to  classify  them  without  allow- 
ing for  this  ?  e.  g.,  what  we  call  light  is  radiant  light : — what  is  it 
which  is  parallel  to  latent  heat  ?  This  we  have  to  consider,  in  respect 
to  light  1  the  state  of  matter  embodying  it.  And  this  begins  to  appear ; 
we  see  its  effects :  the  storing  it  up  and  reproducing  it.  These  states 
of  matter  are  to  light  as  the  gaseous  state  is  to  heat.  Should  we  think 
bIho  of  the  crystalline  state  produced  by  it ;  or  is  it  in  this  respect  only 
a  stimulus  ? 

We  must,  of  course,  in  considering  these  forces  in  their  latent  condi- 
tions, distinguish  between  their  action  as  stimuli  in  disturbing  equili- 
brium, and  their  true  force-absorbing  operation. 

In  the  organic  state  is  not  vitality  '  latent,'  ns  heat  in  the  gaseons 
state  ?     And  is  there,  in  respect  to  vitality,  anything  parallel  to  tha 
rise  of  temperature  without  change  of  state ;  as  '  function '  is  par- 
allel to  '  radiation '? 
In  the  action  of  light  on  chlorine  have  we  the  latent  stato  of  light? 
Think,  too,  of  the  radiation  of  cold,  as  of  a  radiation  of  the  non-organia 
state.     Is  it  not  all  a  producing  of  equilibrium  ? 

Are  nut  the  chemical  elements  like  'steam,'  in  this — matter -|- force  ? 
But  why  the  division — the  two,  or  more,  from  the  compound  (which  is 
without  the  force)?  Is  not  organic  sub.^tauce,  then,  like  a  complex  ele- 
ment :  like  an  element  in  embodying  force,  but  complex  also  ? 

See  the  intermittent  'bent'  of  a  watch  from  the  constant  pressure  of 
the  spring  :  so  the  intermittent  actions  in  the  body,  perhaps,  may  be 
from  a  constantly  operating  force. 

dwells  on  the  evidence  of  sensibility  being  throughout  the  body  ; 

and  this  fact — the  body  being  altogether  sensitive — has  interesting  meta- 
physical bearings.  May  not  the  idea  be  Ekn  inversion :  not  the  sensations 
from  the  bodily  process,  but  vice  versa  ? — viz.,  we  having  such  and  such 
sensations,  the  body  and  its  processes  are  phenitmenally  involved.  Our 
consciousness  being  the  fact,  these  things  do  not  cause  it,  but  must  be 
porceived  phenomenally. 

This  idea  of  <  inversion '  applies  well  to  the  whole  problem  of  pheno- 
menal being:  not  the  physioal  is  the  cause  of  our  consciousness,  but, 
our  consciouBucss  being  such,  the  whole  physical  must  be  phenomenal 
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to  OS.  So  our  feeling  of  the  opposite  relation  is  an  instance  of  the 
law  of  inversion :  must  it  be,  because  that  is  the  law  ?  It  is  like  the 
inversion  about  function.  We  know  the  effect  first,  and  become  fa- 
miliar with  it — viz.  our  perception  of  the  phenomenal — before  we 
find  out  about  our  consciousness  and  its  necessity  and  laws.  So  it  is 
that  dreams,  and  all  sorts  of  perceivings  by  subjective  states,  which 
are  truly  instances  of  the  law,  seem  like  puzzles  to  us.  In  truth,  the 
cases  in  which  we  see  that  subjective  conditions  are  the  cause  of  the 
perception  of  physical  things — ^not  the  existence  of  those  things  the 
cause — give  us  the  law.  That  must  be  the  nature  of  the  case.  Then 
how  is  it  that  by  our  isolated  individuality  they  are  real  to  us  ? — 
Think  of  delirium :  is  not  madness  or  sleep  only  an  additional  (a 
phenomenal)  isolation  ?  Then  may  our  ^deadness'  be  our  isolation,  and 
we  be  isolated,  not  only  feeling  so :  what  we  '  feel '  to  be,  <  we '  are. 
This  ^  our '  Being  is  the  phenomenal. 

This  holds  good  in  another  way.  If  this  total  consciousness — this 
feeling  of  existence,  that  is  '  self- consciousness '  evidently — be  the  sum 
and  total  of  our  sensations,  and  if  sensations  be  negative — then  surely 
this  self-consciousness  is  negative.  This  reducing  self-consciousness  to 
sensation  (if  sensation  be  negative)  shows  consciousness  of  self  evidently 
by  'absence.' 

Is  there,  in  the  organic,  an  addition  of  force  besides  what  there  is  in 
the  inorganic  ?  The  chemical  <  elements '  embody  force  ;  but  is  there 
an  additional  force  in  the  organic  state  (indicated  in  the  complex  union). 
So  does  the  organic  come  out  of  more  force  ?  If  <  more  force '  be  put 
into  the  chemical  elements,  is  it  the  vital  state  that  ensues  ? 

Is  not  all  Nature  truly  perpetual  decay  and  renewal,  as  the  organic 
is  ?    In  what,  then,  does  the  organic  differ  ? — evidently  only  in  form ; 
and  especially  in  being  individual  (complete  in  itself) ;  but  that  is  being 
'  isolated.'     Is  not  the  inorganic  altruistic  ?  is  not  this  its  distinction 
from  the  so-called  '  organic '? 

Nay  is  there  not,  in  brief,  an  inversion  here— the  inorganic  the  truly 
living  ?  for  is  not  this  '  isolated  individuality '  which  characterizes, 
and  is  the  only  distinction  of,  the  inorganic — death  ?    So,  instead  of 
the  organic  being  more,  it  is  less. 
Evidently  the  isolated  individuality  of  the  organic  is  by  limit,  by  neg- 
ation.    By  self-isolation  the  organic  is  distinguished  from  the  inorganic, 
and  by  that  only. 

Thinking  of  oxidation  as  not  connected  with  function  but  subserv- 
ing nutrition,  and  so  sending  the  substances  out  less  organic,  and  uti- 
lizing their  vitality  (after  function),  do  we  not  see  in  this  a  parallel  to 
our  using  the  breath  from  the  lungs  for  the  purposes  of  voice  ? 

One  can  see  perfectly  how  the  idea  must  have  arisen  of  life  'altering' 
the  chemical  laws :  it  is  the  necessary  '  phenomenon '  of  the  fact  of  the 
opposition  to  chemicity.  Is  there  not  here  a  law  ?  Are  not  all  errors 
'phenomena'  of  the  facts— the  facts  with  ignorances  in  them ? 

Let  us  put  the  case  about  the  functions  (and  vital  Iforce)  thus : — all 
agree  that  vital  force  opposes  chemicity,  or  something  like  it — I  mean 
no  more  than  the  evident  '  tendency  to  decompose '  [in  the  conditions 
under  which  the  body  exists]. 

For  note  this :  the  body  may  be  preserved  from  decay  after  dying ; 
but  not  under  the  conditions  in  which  it  exists  during  life.  Are  these 


conditions  partlj  neceesary  in  order  that  the  decomposiLinn  mftv  taluu 

Now  hero  is  b.  source  of  force — we  need  not  suppose  it  to  perform  the 
fanctions  ;  this  is  unnecssary,  clearly  too  nnifh  (if  so,  for  what  purpose 
does  it  oppose  ohemicity  ?)  We  have  overlooked  soinethiDg  here — even 
that  opposing  (which  all  grant) ;  and  more  is  implied.  We  have  taken 
uimeeeaBarj  trouble  to  invent  things. 

After  showing  identity  of  easence,  or  process,  in  the  orgnnic  and  in- 
organic we  most  go  on  to  note  the  difference,  and  ^how  it  in  the  limit; 
the  turning  tn  of  the  action,  as  it  were  (as  self-contained).  We 
must  seek  to  show  what  it  is  :  to  show  it  not  in  function,  not  in 
nutrition  or  force -producing  opposition,  not  in  morphology  ;  but  in  the 
Iiuiif,  the  isolation,  the  individuality ;  the  containing  of  force  and  me- 
chanism in  Itself. 

How  plainly  the  New  Testament  writers  define  what  they  mean  by 
death :  e.  g,,  '  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death,'  and  numerous  other  pas- 
sages.    Now,  therefore,  when  they  speak  of  death,  how  oan  we  justify 
our  not  attaching  to  the  words  tketr  own  meaning:  how  venture  to  put 
upon  them  a  meaning  of  our  own  instead  ?     Then  taice  this  in  connec- 
tion with  that  passage,  ■  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  ':  is  not  this  a  simple 
matter  of  experience  and  observation — that  by  doing  wrong,  indulging 
passion,  men  grow  more  and  more  sinful  ?     '  By  sinning,  men  become 
carnally  minded';  'the  wages  of  sin  is  to  be  carnally  minded':  and 
then  how  perfect  and  natural  is  the  contrast :  '  the  gift  of  Ood  is  eternal 
life,'     We  know  what  that  is — the  opposite  of  carnal -mi  ndedaess. 
How  different  are  we  firom  these  men  :  they  spoke  of  that  oboat  which 
they  thought  and  felt  most ;  to  be  carnally  minded  is  to  regard  suffering 
and  enjoyment  as  the  things  which  determine  our  life.     This  is  to  be 
winked ;  it  is  the  essence  of  all  sinfulness.     It  was  to  deliver  men  from 
this  that  they  were  trying ;  but  we  pervert  their  words,  and  turn  that 
which  was  ordained  to  life,  to  death. 

With  respect  to  forgiventM. — It  is  not  said  that  Christ  delivers  us 
from  the  punishment  of  of  sin  (unless  we  put  upon  that  passage,  '  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him,'  a  construction  it  will  hardly 
benr).     Christ  bears  onr  siu  ;  takes  away  our  sin — that  is  it.    Ood  ren- 
ders to  every  man  according  to  his  work.     It  was  to  His  own  disciples 
Christ  soid  ;  '  if  ye  forgive  not  .  .  neither  will  (iod  forgive  you.'  There 
is  forgivoness  for  na  if  we  forgive  ;  I  conceive  a  release  and  deliverance 
fVom  that  punishment — that  suffering — which  else  follows  all  sin.    This 
becomes  clear  when  we  recognize  the  distinction  between  the  punish- 
ment of  sinning  (the  sensational)  and  the  de<ilL     So  that  difflonlt  pas- 
sage about  the  '  unpardonable  sin  '  becomes  clearer.     It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  damnation  and  salvation,  but  with  gnffuriiig.     For  that  sin  there 
is  no  forgiveness :  the  punishment  of  it  roust  be  borne  fully.     Ii  is  not 
like  other  trespasses,  which  will  be  forgiven  to  men  if  they  forgive. 
So  One  iQctudos  again  the  doctrine  of  merit  and  of  good  works.     It 
ia  necessary,  indeed,  to  see  that  it  is  not  by  good  works  we  are  saved ; 
not  80  saved  from  the  spiritual,  the  eternal,  damnation :  but  from 
Kiifffring,  the  reward  of  our  deeds,  the  tribulation  nnd  anguish — from 
this  we  are  saved  by  practical  holiness.     And  thus  that  appealing  to 
our  hopes  and  fears  in  favor  of  holiness  of  life,  comes  back.  ^_ 
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Is  that  passage,  ■  in  tho  day  thou  eateat  thoo  shalt  die,'  not  only 
>t  a  thieab^ning,  but  not  eo  strictly  oTen  a  varning :  but  rather  a  jyro- 
phecy,  a.  statement  of  the  history  that  was  to  be — that  man  would  eat 
and  -die  ?  •  When  that  day  comes  (as  it  will  and  must)  that  you  eat  of 
it,  in  that  day  you  will  die.'  And  the  description  of  the  change  in  and 
to  Adam,  as  a  description  of  his  dying,  is  very  simpJe:  it  is  as  if  one 
were  describing  (say  to  a  child)  the  dying  of  a  man.  We  might  say, 
that  took  place  which  caused  his  dying,  and  then  he  became  senseless, 
cold,  motionless  and  stiff.  This  is  the  idea  of  it ;  it  describes  his  h^- 
eommj  that  which  we  are. 

The  world,  to  us,  is  full  of  evil ;  but  the  Bible  shows  how  this  ap- 
pearance must  be,  by  showing  that  man  ia  dead.  It  reveals  the  actual 
and  necessary  fact,  which  with  this  aubjective  condition,  must  give  rise 
to  thia  phenomenon.  So  it  takes  away  all  ftar ;  all  that  makes  as 
wicked,  all  that  toads  to  sin.  So  the  conscience  has  its  sway :  hnowing 
man's  death,  and  how  therefore  his  iateUect  deceives  him,  we  can  take 
our  right  stand,  and  demand  of  all  that  the  intellect  should  see  it  as 
Divine,  aa  right. 

The  langu^e  used  in  the  Bible  respecting  creation  implies  it  '  crea- 
tural ' : — worlmig  and  resting  we  hold  not  to  be  true  of  the  omnipotent 
God ;  and  justly.  So  this  creation  work  ia  brought  into  accord  with 
oar  own ;  and  shown  to  be  reasonably  and  rightly  perceived  aa  this 
phenomenon  in  time.  So  we  neither  make  the  scriptural  expressions 
mere  figures  and  accomraodatioaa,  nor  have  to  take  a  physical  view  of 
God. 

Those  who  say 'death' in  the  Bible  moans  'future  misery,'  at  any 
rate  cannot  object  that  man  cannot  be  dead  because  he  is  '  sensational.* 
In  truth,  we  are  sensational  because  dead  ;  for  scnsationalness  has  its 
gontce  in  suffering  (evil)  which  is  from  death.     It  is  not  that  the  death 
18  suffering,  but  that  suffering  attends,  and  arises  from,  death. 

In  that  passage,  '  He  hath  made  Him  to  he  sin  for  ns,'  what  seems  to 
be  demanded  is  a  meaning  of  tho  word  aanartia  that  shall  be  applicable. 
It  means  more  than  we  have  supposed.  Consider  its  use  in  many  other 
passages :  e.  g,,  '  sin  revived,  and  I  died.'  Paul  nses  it  in  a  real,  a  more 
substantial  sense,  aa  it  were,  than  we ;  to  him  it  is  not  an  abstraction. 
[Observe  here  its  negative  character].  Sin  and  righteouaneas  to  him  aro 
things  things  that  persona  may  '  be  made,'  and  '  become.'  Can  its 
meaning  be  like  that  of  'physical,'  or  'flesh'? — 'Christ  was  made 
Jltsh ';  '  the  carnal  mind  enmity  to  God,'  &c- :  and  we  thereby  are  to 
become  not-physical  f     Is  not  this  the  idea  at  the  root  of  amartia  ? 

In  Genesis  i.,  ia  it  '  Uo  (i.  e.  God)  be  Elohim,  or  in  the  person  of 
Eiohim,  created  '  ?     So,  in  inspiration  ;  Hod  {in  or  by  His  prophets) 
spake.     If  God  truly  speaks  by  men,  He  may  truly  create  by  Elohim. 

Is  the  Beresheth  [Genesis]  generation  {not '  beginning,'  as  we  take  it)  ? 
— that  God,  in  all  generation,  creates  ?  '  These  are  the  generations  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  the  day  when  Qod  created  them.' 

Is  it  not  simple  that   God  may  do  that  of  which  the  phenomenon 
should  be  a  apeoial  interference  P  [not  the  fact,  indeed,  becsase  there  is 
no  inert  Nature  to  interfere  with]  ao  why  not  miracles  now  1     And 
may  not  the  reason  why  there  have  not  been  miracles  in  the  last  ages 
f  the  world  be,  that  there  has  been  a  work  to  be  done  in  them  to  which 
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k miracles  are  unsuited  7      Miracles  have  been  withheld  because  ScieUM  ^^^| 
Bible,  18/.     See  Vol.  ii.,  p.  515.  ^^M 


'  WOB  to  be  perfected,  which  demanded  unifoonity  of  phenomena,  and  the 
fiction  of  invariable  laws  of  Hature.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
ehould  not  be  now,  nor  indeed  have  been  all  along.  Thore  has  been  thnt 
of  which  the  phenomenon  ia  an  unvarying  sequence  of  jiUenomenn  :  but 
just  as  well  might  there  have  been  that  of  which  the  phenomenon  ahouM 
be  a  miracle.  JTay  not  this  present  course  of  Nature  be  bnt  a  tem- 
porary phenomenon,  answering  a  certain  purpose,  as  it  were,  but  not 
implying  any  auch  real  esiatence  in  time  post  as  we  suppose  ?  May  we 
regard  it  as  a  sort  of  miracle — a  temporary  exceptional  condition  ? 

So  perhaps  one  might  hold  special  creations,  &c.,  as  the  phenomenon  ; 
but  not  regarding  them  as  special  instances  of  Divine  action,  not  using 
them  t/ieohgicalli/.     They,  and  this  uniform  succession,  arc  both  alike 
God's  act,  and  in  no  rcspoct  different.     They  are  two  ways  in  which 
one  fact  is  perceived — two  forms. 

Do  we  here  grasp  Hamilton's  idea  of  the  virtnal  existence  of  matter, 

and  its  actual  existence  when  created,  being  but  two  forms  of  one 

fact? 

Is  this  the  'curse'  upon  the  earth: — the  becoming  under  the  law 
of  physical  necessity  ?  the  necessity  therefore  of  labor,  &c.  And  here 
we  embrace  that  natural  feeling  that  this  universal  necessity  is  evil,  and 
not  good ;  that  we  are  not  to  be  content  with  it ;  that  the  very  evil 
may  be  that  a  creature,  whose  nature  is  to  he  free,  u  hound  by  these 
chains.  And  thus,  why  may  not  the  phenomenon  be,  in  port,  the 
producing  of  physical  effects  as  if  by  the  exertion  of  intelligent  will 
(miracles,  as  we  call  them)  ?  even  as  wo  aeo  this  is  the  phi 


It  is  true  the  idea  of  miracle  does  not  snit  the  phenomenon,  but  it  suiti 
the  fact ;  and  this  ia  the  important  thing.  The  physiciil  necessity 
clearly  comen  from,  and  is  one  with,  the  inertia.  So  this  is  not  the  foot 
— it  is  from  man ;  but  the  question  is,  must  it  be  perceived  by  him  ?—. 
may  there  not  be  a  pf.rceplioa  without  it  ?  Think  how,  before  Scienoe, 
it  was  not  so  perceived. 

It  is  interesting  how  the  New  Testament  speatis  ever  of  life  as  a  con- 
dition man  has  not;  as  'future,'  therefore,  in  that  sense — ' er\itr  into 
life,'  &e.     So  from  thinking  that  man  has  life,  one  can  trace  the  ideas 
men  have  attached  to  the  word — very  natural  is  that  one  of  kappinetg. 
^^^  Clearly,  in  scriptural  language,  to  be  spiritual  is  to  have  life,  not  to 

^^L  bo  spiritual  is  death.  Spirituality  and  non- spirituality  are  life  and 
^^1  death.  This  is  what  is  the  matter  with  man :  that  he  is  a  spiritual 
^^^  Being  in  an  unepiritual  state.  And  with  regard  to  '  this  beautiful  life,* 
^^H  lot  us  look  at  ourselves,  our  happiness  and  pleasure,  and  form  a  worthy 
^^m  estimate  of  its  'beauty.'  The  world — this  life — seems  good  or  evil  to 
^^^  us,  just  as  our  personal  surroundings  may  chance  to  bo  comfortable  or 
^^H  the  reverse — and  wc  cannot  help  feeling  thus.  We  are  under  this  pal- 
^^^  pable  delusion,  and  wc  know  it  to  be  a  delusion,  and  yet  wo  cannot  «a- 
^^H  cnpe  it.  This  is  the  point :  wo  cannol  help  feeling  so.  Uow  much 
^^^  amiss  there  must  be  with  us,  that  these  poor  circumstances  of  oara, 
^^H      which  affect  no  goodness  whatever,  should  necessitate  our  feeling 

^^H  So  it  is  again  with  regard  to  perception: — we  'cannot  help'  having 

^^H      these  evidently  wrong  conditions  :  we  must  be  wrongly,  somehow.   This 
^^^^    is  the  true  stress  of  that  necessity  of  our  conditions  and  feeling".    Ws 
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bave  tamed  it  the  other  way,  and  aggravated  our  very  disease  by  that 
which  is  a  means  of  remedy  ;  we  have  made  it  an  argument — '  these 
percepts  must  he,  this  must  be  evil  or  good,  because  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing so ;  if  not,  I  am  under  an  illusion  *  I 

Respecting  our  consciousness,  or  enjoyment,  in  heaven,  does  one  not 
see  more  about  it  thus  ? — Our  present  mental  state,  our  joys  and  sor- 
rows, hopes,  fears,  desires — these  are  respecting  the  forms,  respecting 
things  in  time ;  and  they  are  and  can  be  only  by  virtue  of  our  feeling 
the  forms  as  fact  (because  they  are  to  ua  aa  they  are  not  in  truth).    All 
these,  therefore,  must  cease ;  these  forms,  known  as  forms  and  only  so 
affecting  us,  cannot  be  the  objects  of  any  such  emotions  as  now.     All 
this  must  be  lost ;  i.  e.  we  must  be  delivered  from  all  this  illusion.  Sut 
this  is  not  by  loss ;  it  is  by  gain. 

But  then  see  the  new  life  which  arises  in  its  place — a  true  and  per- 
fect life,  having  reference  to  the  fact :  the  fact  now  unknown,  unseen ; 
and  our  ignorance  of  which  makes  the  forma  (or  phenomena)  fact  to  us. 
So  one  sees  how  we  are  to  become  not-physical.  It  must  be  by  not 
feeling  these  forms  as  fact ;  and  that  can  only  be  by  realizing,  knowing, 
the  very  fact,  and  so  feeling  them  but  as  forms  of  it ;  i.  e.  by  knowing 
God,  by  having  eternal  life. 

God  is  nearer  to  us,  more  real  a  fact,  because  not  an  object  of  the  in- 
tellect— not  to  be  thought. 

Do  we  not  first  learn  this  about  God ;  but  afterwards  the  same  re- 
specting the  true  Being  of  all  ? — is  this  the  truth  of  pantheism  ?  And 
thus   comes   the   distinction  between  God  and  the   universe  ;    thus 
comes  God  to  be  denied.    Having  learnt  that  God  cannot  be  an  object 
within  the  grasp  ef  the  intellect,  while  still  thinking  the  fact  of  the 
sensible  is  so — thinking  that  these  <  sensibilia '  are  facts,  are  true 
Being — necessarily  there  results  that  question  whether  God  be  any- 
thing at  all.     !N'or  can  this  meet  its  full  solution  until  our  thoughts 
are  equally  rectified  respecting  all  Being;  until  we  see  God  as  in 
truth  the  Eternal,  the  Infinite ;  and  see  that  the  fact  of  all  Being  is 
equally  not  an  object  of  the  intellect. 
He  is  nearer,  and  infinitely  more  to  us :  all  these  things  that  we  can 
'  think '  are  subject  to  doubt  and  question.     We  do  not  know  about 
them ;  save  that  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  as  they  appear  to  us. 
How  simple  it  is  that  God  cannot  be  perceived  or  thought :  if  He 
could,  there  would  be  86{/*— negation — ^in  Him.      Being  cannot  be  so. 
But  God — Being — ^is  the  one  thing  truly  known.     He,  and  our  relation 
to  Him,  are  unaffected  by  all  doubts,  by  all  changes  of  opinion  or  re- 
gard.    He  is  that  which  is  the  unchanging,  change  what  may.    This  is 
the  eternal :  that  it  not  only  does  not  cease,  is  not  limited  or  impotent, 
as  men  are — ^but  also  is  not  subject  to  doubt  or  uncertainty. 

God  is  not  inconceivable  because  He  is  infinite,  or  by  any  such  dis- 
tiactions  from  other  things  that  are  ;  but  simply  because  He  is — all 
that  is  is  inconceivable.     So  the  redemption  of  man,  as  being  a  thing 
conceived  or  thought,  is  not  the  fact  itself  of  the  spiritual ;  it  is  only 
Viform  of  it. 

In  this  conception,  that  that  which  is  must  be  inconceivable-— not  an 
object  of  thought — ^there  is  no  damage  to  the  power  of  the  spiritual ; 
we  deal  with  that  which  we  can  think  and  feel.    These  physical  thingf 
are  not  less  to  us,  but  more,  because  we  know  they  are  not  the  very  fact. 
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Vc  do  by  the  Bible  as  the  ancients  did  by  Natnrc:  we  bEtve  made 
np  ft  theory  taking  iu  the  whole,  aa  if  we  knew  all  about  it  (of  courae 
founded  on  it  and  derived  from  it)  ;  and  to  this  we  make  all  conform. 

Christ  Ib  the  phenomenon  of  God.  Would  it  Dot  be  better  to  say  '  ap- 
pearance '  instead  of  '  manifeBtalion '  ?  Our  riew  of  manifestation 
makes  it  a  i/ain,  as  it  were,  insteud  of  au  emptying. 

Surely  the  very  idea  and  use  of  a  revelation  muat  be  tu  speak  of  the 
/cu.-t  instead  of  the  phenomenoD  :  according  to  the  dielinction  now  re- 
cognised, clearly  it  should  be  so.  And  is  it  not  that  which  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  New  Testament? 

And  BO  we  see  the  necuesity  of  revelation  too.    If  man  be  in  a  dream, 
under  illusion,  having  nothing  but  bis  own  consciousness  to  go  by, 
then  he  must  bo  told,  must  be  awakened  by  another"— one  without 
him,  who  can  see  not  with  his  eyes.     Not  merely  one  aboee  him  in 
being,  but  one  not  as  he  is ;  like  n  sane  or  waking  man  to  an  insane 
or  Bleeping  one.     Is  not  this  what  we  are  shown  in  the  New  Test- 
ament ? 
We  are  members  of  a  diseased  whole ;  this  is  why  we  are  as  ve  are* 
individually  and  relatively.     Christ  cores  that  whole,  in  na  and  by  ns ; 
and  OS  in  it. 

Of  course,  by  becoming  sr/^- con  scions,  there  must  at  once  have  been 
felt  things  good  and  evil.     The  two  mean  the  same. 

Surely  the  '  Elohim '  roust  have  been  angels — creatures.  Is  it  not  less 
irreverent  than  to  attribute  the  language,  'as  one  of  na,'  to  Ood,  not 
in  the  creature  ?  What  a  clue  ia  here  to  '  Being ' — as  if  this  '  self  *- 
consciousness  were  au  essential  condition  of  that  '  Elohim '-being  (as 
if  it  were  to  be  had  only  by,  and  on  condition  of,  self-sacrifice  ?} 
Surely  the  doctrine  of  God'a  altruistic  '  being '  or  ■  consciousness '  ia  the 
interpretation    of  the    idea  of  the  Elohim. 

Thus  too  how  we  embrace  that  feeling  that  we  cannot  think  Qod  (and 
yet  must  know  Him)  ;  tfainking  is  essentially  a  '  self,'  a  limiting  pro- 
cess,    [It  secma  good  to  bring  together  '  self"  end  '  limiting.'] 

And  in  reference  to  this  '  individnal '  state  not  being  man,  think  of 
the  necessity  of  the  (two  or)  three  for  hnman  nature. 

And  has  not  this  also  a  bearing  upon  tho  necessity  of  three  dimon- 
siona  for  space — length,  breadth,  and  dopth  ?  They  cannot  be  separ- 
ately :  they  are  not  space  (though  we  so  think  of  them) ;  separately 
they  are  not ;  together  as  one — as  truly  coexistiug — they  are  substance. 
Do  we  not  here  get  deeper  into  '  space '  ?  Is  it  not  the  only  possible 
three  in  form  of  negation,  or  to  tho  intellect  ?  May  not  space  be,  be- 
cause to  the  intellect  there  mast  be  '  negation '  (inasmuch  aa  that  is 
to  it  which  is  not) ;  and  space  is  the  only  way  ? 

God  has  not  altered  the  relations  of  men  in  reference  to  understnnd- 
nor  has  he  taken  precautions  that  the  New  Testament  ahould  not 
be  misunderstood ;  and  how  natural  and  constant  it  is  that  a  person 
who  knows  much  better  than  another  cannot  be  at  first  understood,  how- 
ever plainly  he  may  spaak ;  not  until  the  other  has  learnt.  So  if  men 
ore  thinking  of  future  suffering,  and  God  bo  speaking  to  them  of  being 
teri.nij,  must  there  not  have  been  the  misunderstanding  ? 
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It  13  the  ^  natural '  man  cannot  UDderataod  spiritual  thinga  ;  i.  o.  not 
by  intellect.  It  ia  not  a  distinctioQ  between  converted  and  unconvBrted, 
as  we  draw  it :  we  thick  that  the  '  converted '  can  understand  by  in- 
tellect.   The  knowing  is  the  actual,  spiritaal,  knowing. 

Naturally  I  have  said  '  Nature  is  holiness  ';  aa  '  God  is  Love ';  '  we 
are  made  the  rigbteousnesa  of  God,'  &c.  This  ia  being  made  one  with 
Nature.  That  is  a  beautiful  thought  of  Shelley'a,  that  the  dead  are 
oae  with  Nature.  Cannot  ho  who  sneers  at  it  see  that  Nature  ih  infi- 
nitely more  to  the  poet  than  to  him— so  much  more,  that  it  fills  the 
poet's  mind  with  an  omotioo  and  enthusiasm  unknown  to  him ;  making 
him  even  willing  and  happy  to  die  F 

The  great  mistake  that  we  make  about  God  is  that  He  does,  or  will 
do,  aome  evil  to  us :  e.  g.,  about  the  '  lake  of  fire  '—we  think  it  is  God 
doing  something  whish  not  only  ie  evil  to  ns,  bnt  in  very  truth, 
self  and  in  reference  to  Hia  design,  is  evil.     What  wo  hare  to  do 
untmnt  tbia ;  to  see  that  God  does  only  good  :  that  all  punishment,  alii 
evil,  is  in  the  good  that  God  does ;  as,  e.  g.,  this  '  lake  of  tire "   is  H.i*l 
surrounding  as  with  goodness,  with  blessings,  whereby  passion  cousumea.1 

When  it  is  said  '  Clirist  was  made  sin  for  us,'  ia  it  not  this  in  part— "■ 
that  He  partook  of  our  death,  our  '  flesh ';  that  self,  by  which  we  feelfl 
that  as  good  which  is  not  good,  and  feel  God's  act  as  evil  ?  Why  should;! 
it  not  be  that  Christ  when  in  this  world  took  really  the  bcgt  t'  ' 
partaking  of  our  death,  it  was  painful  to  Him,  even  as  it  is  to 

Wo  may  refer  to  that  eitpreaaion  of  Paul's,  '  sin  revived,  and  I  died,* 

to  show  how  '  death '  ie  uaed  of  atates  of  esiatence  not  removed  iVoiql 

our  own.     80  there  is  no  reason  that  '  death'  should  not  indicate  this  f 

state  of  oura. 

'  That  ye  might  not  be  condemned  with  the  world.' — Does  it  not  ap»-^ 
peat  thus  that  the  world  ia  '  condemned,'  though  it  is  saved  ?  so  it  is 
saved,  though  it  is  condemned.  Both  sides  have  the  same  opposition. 
Which  is  it :  is  the  condemnatioD  compatible  with  the  (ultimate)  aal- 
Tfttion,  or  the  salvation  with  the  ultimate  condemnation  ?  Surely  the 
former :  the  world  ia  condemned,  and  will  be  ;  bnt  that  is  the  very  basis 
of  its  salvation.  The  salvation  takes  away  the  condemation ;  it  cannot 
bo  that  the  condemnation  subverts  the  salvation. 

A  person  color-blind  (or  with  other  defect)  perceives  things  aa  they 
truly  arc  not ;  he  necessarily  thinks  of  thorn  in  one  way,  but  he  Icama 
by  the  information  of  others  that  his  way  of  regarding  them  ia  wrong. 
How  so  are  not  we  related  to  the  Bible  ? 

Do  we  not  put  a  false  meaning  into  that  passage,  '  he  that  providetb 
not  for  hia  own  .  .  is  worse  than  an  infidel '?  To  us  an  infidel  is 
such  a  monster ;  but  there  was  no  such  idea  then.  Is  it  not  simply  this  : 
that  the  neglect  of  these  practical  affairs  is  worse  than  false  opinions: 
even  these  things  are  more  than  theoretical  correctness  7  It  is  simply 
that  lore  is  the  chief  thing — that  working  for  others  ia  more  than  right 
doctrine. 

says :  '  the  resurrection  of  the  unsaved  will  he  pkygical.'    Then 

why  may  not  Mi's  be  it  f — it  must  of  course  be  in  a  physical  world. 
Why  may  not  this  be  hell  ?     So  Butler  says  :  '  how  do  we  know  that 
we  are  not  being  punished  now  for  a  former  life  ?  '      If  the  scriptural 
account  should  so  represent  it|  what  more  natural,  more  satisfactory  ? 


9  speaking  of  this  world  as  it  truly  is 
ur  natural  feeling  or  perception)  aa  it 


:  hoT,  cBpeciolly,  can  the 
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Is  it  not  thus :  that  the  Bible 
— then  if  it  is  not  to  us  (i.  e.  to  < 
ia,  of  courst;  we  are  cmbttrraased. 

Not  by  its  fault,  for  could  it  be  plaint 

'  eternal '  be  anything  except  that  which  is  t 
Wa  think,  of  course,  it  is  spenking  of  some  other  world  (our  fancied  fu- 
ture spiritual  world) ;  aud  indeed  it  is  true  so  far — it  is  speaking  of  ttn' 
other  world  than  the  phenomenal.  Thia  is  tho  natural  course  of  thought ; 
granting  that  the  Bible  doca  not  give  man,  by  the  mere  reading  of  it, 
a  perception  of  how  he  ia  feeling  the  world  wrongly  :  granting  this 
was  left  for  Science — a  right  and  proper  order  of  things. 

Then  the  words  which  speak  of  '  this  present  evil  world,'  '  tho  world 

to  come,'  &c, — what  do  they  mean  ?  Have  we  not  misapplied  them? 

Do  not  they  mean  states  of  man  j  '  dispensations,'  rather  ? 

How  can  our  liking  a  thing  make  any  difference  to  what  it  i»  !  It 
may  well  make  a  difference  to  our  way  of  thinking  of  it,  our  belief  re- 
specting it,  &c. :  we  see  continually  it  is  so ;  our  likes  pervert  our  opiu- 
ioQs  and  thoughts.  Also,  if  the  thing  be  bad,  our  liking  it  may  wdl 
make  ns  misunderstand  what  is  said  about  it.  The  Bible  was  <  written ' 
[inspired]  by  a  Being  who  did  not  like  sin. 

If  we    say  that  men  misunderstand  Christ's  (or  scriptural)  words, 
applying  that  which  has  a  spiritual  meaning  to  physical  things — we 
have  at  least  instances  of  it.     Christ  allowed  His  most  eminent  and 
honored  disciples  to  be  in  that  very  error.    80  may  it  not  be  of  Christ's 
best  and  most  useful  disciples  now  ?     If  we  say  it  is  so,  we  say  only 
what  Aoi  certainly  been. 

See  what  we  get  by  saying  that  Adam  was  made  in  the  same  way 
that  we  are  (viz.  by  physical  and  natural  processes)  :  this,  viz. — that 
we  are  individually  created  in  the  same  way  as  he.     The  scriptural 
statement  surely  should  teach  us  what  our  own  coming  into  existence 
is — viz.  a  creation  :  not  make  us  think  that  his  making  was  different 
to  ours.     It  is  to  interpret  the  phenomenon  to  us,  not  to  make  us  invent 
a  different  phenomenon ;  to  show  us  what  that  which  is  to  us,  truly  is, 
not  suggest  something  which  would  be  different  '  lu  us.' 

If  we  recognize  a  necessity  for  sin,  shall  not  we  sin  ?  Why  so,  any 
more  than  if  we  recoguiEe  a  necessity  for  dying,  shall  not  wo  die,  &c.  ? 
Think  of  Paul's  argument,  that  sin  works  God's  glory,  and  the  objection 
he  supposes — '  shall  we  continue  in  sin  ?  and  see  the  answer :  not  for 
fear,  not  even  for  love  to  Christ ;  but  simply,  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  things. 

Think  again,  how  Pad's  argument  respecting  the  potter  and  tho  clay 
impUei  the  absolute  redemption,  Of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
man,  God  may  do  anything  with  him— /or  thai  ohject.  The  very  ques- 
tion excludes  the  possibility  of  other  issue.  Accepting  this,  Ijiat  ar- 
gument about  the  potter  becomes  simple  and  reasonable  enough. 

*  Depart  .  .  into  everlasting  fire ' — why  should  it  not  be  into  drvMk~ 
eiiness,  or  something  akin  ?  Is  not  such  an  evil  state — such  pursuits, 
such  enjoyments — of  all  states  the  wotH  ? 

Are  we  afVaid  of  thinking  of  something  too  bad  for  damnation;  or  is 

it  not  truly  that  we  will  not  think  of  it  cnrrcctly  ?     Wo  say,  in  hell 

vickedness  continues ;  but  how  can  that  be  without  paaaions,  and  their 

gratification  (for  even  an  oath  gratifies  a  passion)  ?     Or  is  there  to 

be  in  hall  wickedness,  but  no  wicked  actions  ?     Is  not  that  exactly 
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what  man's  state  would  have  been  if  he  did  not  sin — still  being  as  he 
is  ?     Is  it  not  indeed  exactly  from  that  that  he  is  being  saved,  through 
sin  ?  so  if  we  call  that  *  hell '  perhaps  we  do  not  err.    It  ia,  then  from 
hell  man  is  redeemed. 
Is  not  this  thought,  indeed,  that  vice  is  that  *  eternal  fire,'  a  clear  and 
necessary  interpretation  of  the  existence  of  vice  ?     If  it  were  not  so, 
how  could  it  be  ?     And  is  not  this  also  ruin,  destruction — *  body  and 
soul  destroyed  in  hell  *  ?     And  so,  too,  if  such  be  the  *  eternal  fire,* 
the  two  statements  of  that  as  the  punishment  of  the  evil  and  of  the 
absolute  redemption  go  well  together.     They  must  both  be  said. 
"We  are  misled  by  our  feeling  about  pleasure.     We  ourselves  partake 
the  disease :  it  is  this  perverts  our  thoughts.     We  want  to  be  cured ; 
then  we  should  feel  differently  about  vice  and  its  pleasures. 

May  it  not — must  it  not — be  that  this  *  enjoyment'  is  an  essential  con- 
dition of  the  worst  state  (of  damnation)  ?  Only  so  can  it  be  the  worst; 
because  only  so  can  the  misery  be  self-inflicted. 

Is  it  not  indeed  true  that  God's  punishments  are  self-inflicted ;  that 
therefore  they  are  necessarily  attended  with  *  enjoyment '  ? — what  we 
call  so  surely  being  only  the  phenomenon  of  this  very  fact  ? 
This,  then,  might  alter — and  surel}"  will  alter — our  entire  view  of  phy- 
sical pleasures ;  putting  them  quite  oq  the  other  side  (good  to  the  self 
being  ever  opposite  to  good).  Except  as  drawn  into  evil  by  such  *  en- 
joyment,' we  cannot  suffer  the  woi\st ;  for  that,  the  evil  must  be  self- 
incurred  ;  if  not,  it  is  light  and  easy.  The  pleasure  is  a  treachery, 
merely ;  as  if  a  man  were  less  to  be  pitied  because  before  he  was  stab- 
bed he  was  put  off  his  guard  with  pleasant  words. 

So  this  trecichery  of  God  in  pleasure :  surely  it  is  His  damning  men. 
So  He  is  justified ;  for  He  damns  to  save. 
That  such  enjoyment  is  the  greatest  of  all  curses,  is  evident.  Compare 
what  drunkards  say  of  their  sufferings,  with  all  other  sufferings — suf- 
ferings wholly  from  without,  not  by  enticement  of  pleasure : — the  ex- 
pressions of  heroes  under  torture,  or   martyrs  at  the  stai^e. 

Consider,  besides,  how  those  who  enjoy  pleasures  most  probably  do 

not  really  have  any  more  enjoyment  than  those  who  never  knew  of 

them,  ani  do  not  want  them :  they  merely  have  more  wants,  and  the 

gratification  of  satisfying  them.     So  surely  of  all  the  physical :  it  is 

80  many  wants,  and  the  gratification  of  satisfying  them.     But  to  be 

without  were  better ;  there  were  more  capacity  for  other  things. 

We  ourselves  have  that  disease  of  liking  pleasure   and  sin :  we  must 

guard   against   the   influence  of  this  on  our  thoughts ;  must  use  the 

common  sense  of  considering  our  own  state. 

Do  not  we  make  the  difficulties  in  the  New  Testament  by  letting  go 
the  absolute  redemption  ?  If  we  hold  fast  to  that  there  are  not  the  dif- 
ficulties :  e.  g.,  *  hath  never  forgiveness,'  '  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin ' : — 
what  does  it  mean,  but  that  they  of  whom  these  things  are  said  must 
hear  the  punishment  ?  This  does  not  go  against  all  being  saved.  Does 
not  Christ  save  us  from  *  wrath  -to  come '  only  through  saving  us  from 
sin :  is  it  not  clearly  a  result  of  that  I 

Our  idea  about  deaths  as  being  the  absence  of  sensational  (or  self-) 
consciousness 

— good  is  the  identifying  sensational  and  'self-  consciousness ;  for  the 
sensational  is  the  false,  and  by  self  in  it — 
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is  natural ;  and  must  have  arisen  from  our  feeling  of  that  as  life.     II  is  | 

a  conseqaence  of  our  condition,  and  reqaires  to  be  corrected. 

Thia  position — that  our  consciousness  always  requires  to  be  corrected 

— is  another  instance  of  the  law  that  what  is  true  of  one  case  is  true 

of  all  cases  of  the  same  nature  :  the  fact  of  our  having  to  correct 

Bome  observations,  provee  the  univeraality.     May  we  not  formulate  it 

thus : — the  discovery  of  any  element  in  any  one  (sach)  process,  juat- 

ifiea  our  inference  of  it  in  all ;  our  not  perceiving  it  is  no  evidence  to 

the  contrary. 

We  have  to  leom  what  onr  state  is.     Here  is  the  need  of  revelation ;    , 

because,  all  being  the  same,  wc  have  no  standard  without.     So  the  r 

Telatioa  is  necessarily  of  a  Person :  wc  do  not  want  to  be  told,  b 

as  to  be  ahoum.     Christ  gives  ua  a  standard  :  by  that  we  know  o 

state.     Christ  shows  us  what  man  ia  ;  and  promises  that  all  shall  be  the   ' 

eame  as  He. 

How  evidently  the  Bible  speaks  of  sinning  as  an  infliction.  God 
'hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,'  &c. — might  not  the  whole  be  gathered  from 
this? 

lait  not  'in  the  wisdom  of  God'  that  'the  world  .  .  knew  not  God '?'j 
Ood  takes  the  responsibility ;  it  it  His  affair.  Bo  wc  not  see  here  a 
new  meaning  in  His  bearing  our  sina — the  sins  of  the  world  ?  Thus 
He  bears  them,  also;  He  takes  them  on  Himself:  to  justi/i/inij ; — of 
conrse  so  He  is  just,  and  the  juatifier.  Think  of  this  with  God's  '  bear- 
ing our  sin,'  His  talcing  it  to  His  own  charge,  as  it  were — admitting 
His  authorship  of  it ;  that  He  has  caused  it  to  be  so. 

So  is  it  not  right  that  He  bears  it  ?     Does  not  Christ  thus  also  show 
His  holiness  and  justice  ?    Hight  not  one  see  the  world  all  beautiful 
BO — all  love  ?    What  bright  flashes  seem  to  gleam  across  the  darkness, 
as  if  indicating  that  it  ia  hut  a  black  veil  hung  before  the  glory,  and 
hiding  it  from  us.     As  if  God  uses  us  ;  to  make  ua  sin^,  even,  for 
His  purposes ;  and  parposea,  too,  which  He  will  justify. 
Hen's  acts  working  oat  Ood's  purposes  (as  Cyms)— does  it  not  indie- 
ate  how  our  conscioasness  is  phenomenal  ?     These  '  actions '  are  bat  the 
phenomena :  they  are  but  on  a  superficial  level ;  are  other  than  te  as. 

Satan  offered  Christ  '  the  glory  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  * : — 
why  not  the  best  and  most  glorious,  that  which  a  good  man  would  de- 
sire— the  doing  good?  Was  it  not  that  Christ  rejected?  and  have  not 
we  that  same  temptation,  and  do  we  not  yield  to  it  ? 

Ia  not  the  view  we  take  of  the  Bible  part  of  the  same  error  of  put- 
ting God  at  a  distance  ?  Wo  think,  because  it  is  Divine  it  cannot  be 
a  common,  ordinary,  human  thing :  but  why  should  it  not  contain 
errors,  to  show  os  that  the  Divine  i>  the  ordinary  and  human  ? 

Does  it  throw  any  light  on  the  passages  which  speak  of  destruction 
and  death  to  the  wicked,  that  Christians  are  said  to  have  died,  to  be 
dead,  £o.  1     Is  there  a  parallel  of  meaning:  is  it  only  through  deatb^J 
through  a  destruction,  that  life  can  he  ? 

May  we  say,  respecting  the  spiritual  sense  of  Christ's  resnrrectio 
that  it  is  certainly  a  sense  in  which  it  is  referred  to  in  the  New  Test-  ' 
ament  (in  '  newness  of  life ') ;  i.  e-  as  matter  of  religious  bearing  and 
import :  and  therefore  whether  it  he  so  in  any  other  is  a  matter  to  be 
enquired  ? 
Might  this  have  been  Adam: — he,  as  we  are,  self  and  altmistic  ;  ftn  ■ 
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union  of  both ;  bnt  differently  related,  as  it  were,  to  these  two  elements  ? 
— not  the  self  being  the  primary,  the  man  or  I  to  him,  as  it  is  to  us. 
Then  were  it  not  simple  that  in  the  *  death  *  this  relation  should  bo  al- 
tered :  his  consciousness  be  of  the  self  part — the  self  become  the  *  I ' — 
and  the  effects  ensue  which  result  from  bringing  the  self  into  conscious- 
ness ?  Thus  is  not  the  self  to  be  destroyed — brought  into  consciousness 
for  that  end  ?  Even  as  for  pleasure,  must  there  not  first  be  pain  ?  but 
observe,  not  therefore  to  be  known  as  pain :  so,  for  consciousness  of  life, 
must  there  not  first  be  consciousness  of  death,  or  negation,  i.  e.  of  self; 
though  it  need  not  be  known  to  be  such :  to  our  idea  it  is  the  very  life 
above  all. 

Here  is  even  a  light  upon  pain :  upon  its  necessary  precedence  of 

pleasure.     It  need  not  be  knotvn  to  be  what  it  is,  any  more  than  self 

need  be  constantly  known  to  be  negative. 

There  is  a  striking  parallel  to  this  in  Thought :  whether  the  in- 
stinctive view  is  not  the  union  of  the  true  (altruist)  and  defect  (sell) ; 
the  *  I ' — the  consciousness — is  of  the  former,  it  is  true ;  but  there  is 
an  imperfection  in  it :  still  its  attitude,  its  affirmation,  its  conscious- 
ness, is  of  the  true.  Then  in  the  suppression  and  theory  this  relation 
is  altered ;  the  true  is  set  aside,  and  the  self,  or  negative  element,  is 
made  the  basis :  the  affirmation  is  of  the  false — the  theory  is  that  which 
results  from  the  *  consciousness '  as  it  were  being  of  the  defective  part. 
Then  in  interpretation  the  defect  is  wholly  removed. 

In  the  New  Testament,  is  not  the  word  '  sin '  used  sometimes  as  if 
in  the  meaning  of  self^  is  it  not  as  if  it  indicated  that  idea  of  self  as 
the  true  evil  thing  ?  Thus,  e.  g.,  *  sin  revived,  and  I  died.'  [Is  it  not 
as  if  the  self-life  were  death  of  the  man  ?]  Again :  *  sin,  when  it  has 
conceived,  brings  forth  lust ' — the  self  does.  *  Sin,  by  the  command- 
ment, might  appear  exceeding  sinful ' — self  .  .  appear  exceeding 
selfish.  '  This  body  of  sin  and  death.'  And  especially  this :  ^  made 
Him  to  be  sin  for  us ' : — ^was  not  Christ  made  to  be  a  selfl  was  not  this 
His  death  ? 

Think  of  the  binding  of  Satan.  Is  this  a  recession  of  self  before 
it  is  destroyed,  and  taken  quite  away  ?  Still  a  self-state ;  but  one  of 
its  perfect  control  ? 

The  child  loses  its  merely  superficial,  passive  goodness,  and  becomes 
naughty ;  through  this  it  becomes  actually  good.   Is  not  this  the  three  ? 
— ^is  it  man's  case  [Adam's]  ? — from  innocence  (negative  goodness) 
through  sin  (positive  badness,  or  not-goodness),  into  active  goodness 
(positive  goodness  ?)    Are  not  those  merely  positive  and  negative  not- 
goodness  ;  and  therefore  the  same  virtually  ? 

Then  may  we  not  find  how  sin  comes  in  innocence,  by  seeing  how  error 
comes  in  ignorance  ?  Surely  it  comes  simply  by  adding.  That  is  not 
a  difficulty,  seeing  what  self  and  sin  are.  Does  not  that '  alive  to  sin ' 
mean  that  the  true  negative  must  be  a  positive  minus  ?  So  death,  of 
necessity,  is  self-life. 

With  regard  to  Design  in  creation :  may  it  be  thus : — that  while  the 
true  Divine  action  is  presented  to  us  in  the  phenomenon  of  necessary 
law,  still  there  is  in  the  world  also  that  which  is  not  thus  ;  that  which 
does  exhibit  self-action  (design),  and  that  this  is  exactly  not-ditine ;  that 
this  is  the  work  of  the  creature  ?  May  there  not  really  be  in  KattiTO 
results  of  self  (or  not-divine)  action  ?  this  the  result  of  that  arguttent 
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(Agasiiz,  &a.)  which  inslsta  on  intellect  and  reflection,  there  P  Perhapa 
it  b  true;  and  there  is  relative  abfwnce  of  the  Divine  act  in  Nature. 
As  our  own  act — design,  free-will,  &g. — ia  not-divine,  bo  wherever  there 
IB  evidence  of  Hnch  actien,  there  also  ie  the  not-divine.     Then  do  not 
let  us  pre-judge  the  question :  let  us  see  whether  or  not  there  is  in  Na- 
ture any  sufiioient  evidence  of  suet)  mode  of  action.     Most  interesting 
results  might,  perhaps,  arise  from  this;  and  why  should  the  signs  of 
this  be  so  chiefly  in  the  physical  organic?     Surely  our  first  natural 
impressioBB  from  the  Bihle  no  more  ought  to  be  truu  than  those  &om 
the  (other)  facts  of  Nature. 

Tbiiilc,  too,  how  it  ia  necessary  that  our  impressions,  natural  inferences, 
and  aseumptioDB,  shuuld  go  beyond  the  limit  of  truth,  beyond  the  basis 
of  our  knowledge ;  i.  e.  should  be  ei-ror.  How  else  should  there  be  ad- 
vance from  ignorance  to  knowledge  ?  This  includes  our  natural  con- 
viction about  the  existence  of  a  physical  world.  It  is  a  condition 
our  learning. 

Think  whether  there  be  not  creatural  (i.  e.  not-divine)  action 
creation  of  the  world. 

God,  as  creator,  not  separate  from  man,  only  from  '  dead '  man ;  bo 

not  from  the  ■  man  '  Cliriat  Jesus. 
Is  it  not  pleasant  to  think  we  are  bo  {in  respect  to  the  making  of  the 
world)  related  to  thinking  beings  (creatural)  to  beings  like  ourselves  ? 
It  has  a  gteat  charm,  and  one  which  can  be  suffered  to  have  its  efl^t  as 
Boon  as  it  do  longer  involves  violenee  to  our  thought  respecting  God. 
See  then  the  words:  'By  whom  also  He  made  the  worlds.'      Think  of 
Christ's  true  creatural  nature : — is  there  a  link  here  between  man  being 
as  the  Elobim,  and  Christ  being  as  man  ?     It  is  very  pleasant  to  have 
that  feeling  of  Design,  without  having  one's  feeling  respecting  God 
made  false.    Has  it  not  been  for  this  there  has  been  that  irreconcileabla 
dispute  respecting  Design  in  Nature :  to  teach  us  to  recognize  the  trae 
nature  of  creation — the  creature  clement  in  it :  that  God  made  the 
world  through  the  creature  ? 

Perhapa  it  is  unscientific,  if  we  argue  about  ■  causes '  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  universe,  to  exclude  altogether  the  known  cause  of  free- 
will, design,  &o.     But  then  we  must  remember  this  is,  so  far,  not  to  at- 
tribute it  to  God  ;  and  then  look  fairly  at  the  question.     How  fur  is 
creatural  (not-divino)  agency  apparent  in  creation  ;  how  far  the  self,  or 
absence  of  the  divine,  is  evidenced  there  i     Then  observe.  Science,  u 
showing  necessity  everywhere,  would  have  quite  a  different  attitude :  it 
would  be  mtroditcing  Ood,  instead  of  excluding  llim.     And,  in  brief, 
is  not  to  show  necessity  and  design  in  one,  exactly  to  show  God's  act  in 
the  creature  P    Ought  it  not  to  be  so  ?    The  creature's  act  without  God 
—the  pure  self-act,  as  ours — wants  the  necessity  :  so  the  creative  act 
differs  from  ours,  as  Science  shows.     It  is  righ^  it  is  holy;  so  it  cornea 
again  to  that  point.     The  necessity  shown  in  Nature  shows  it  was  the 
creature,  indeed,  but  not  the  creature  without  God. 
Then  see,  for  ourselves :  when  God  is  in  us,  our  action  too  will  have 

necessity,  but  it  will  not  lose  design :  it  will  be  like  that  of  the  creator. 

>  So  now  bow  one  is  turned  round:  here  is  a  supprc-ssion  for  restor*^^| 

ation.     We  must  maintain  Design  in  Nature  ;  it  is  there  :  ifaat  ia  tliv,^^| 

proof  that  we  do  not,  shall  not,  lose  our  humanity,  our  individuality,    ^^| 

^^^        in  being  Divine,  and  having  our  action  made  necessary.  ^^H 
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Now  see : — in  respect  to  creation  we  say,  <  it  is  God  in  the  creature.' 
Do  we  mean  then  to  say  that  God  did  not  truly,  and  in  the  full  sensoi 
create  the  world,  hut  only  secondarily  created  it  so  ?     Certainly  not : 
Ood  acting  thus,  creation  is  truly  and  fully  God  acting.     This  reveals 
to  U9  what  God's  action  is.     He  created  through  the  creature  because 
(not  although)  He  truly  and  ahsolutely,  and  in  strictest  sense,  created  * 
it.  It  is  80  he  creates.    That  is  the  law ;  revealed,  as  necessarily,  in  this 
instance.     And  then  as  to  the  question,  <  hut  how  can  God  act  only  so  ? 
must  He  not  Jirst  have  produced  the  creature,  and  so  His  true  action  he 
not  through  it  ? — here  we  apply  a  wrong  conception :  time  is  phenom- 
enal ;  it  does  not  apply. 

Once  more,  in  respect  to  the  physical,  as  phenonvenal,  heing  only 
through  the  percipient :  will  not  this  link  it  in  some  way  with  the 
creature's  part  in  the  creation,  and  show  it  simple  and  necessary  ?     To 
create  through  the  creature — what  is  it,  hut  to  cause  the  creature  to 
perceive  a  phenomenon  ?     Putting  aside  the  idea  of  '  matter '  as  cre- 
ated, shall  we  not  find  the  idea  of  the  creation  of  the  phenomenon 
through  the  creature  simple  and  self-evident  ?     It  is  the  nature  of  a 
'  phenomenon '  that  it  can  he  created  only  through  a  creature :  it  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term.     So  here  are  two  proofs,  hy  different  roads,  to 
the  same  point ;  for  also  that  which  is  created  through  the  creature 
must  he  a  phenomenon :  and  may  it  he  that  all  this  argument  respect- 
ing God  acting  in  the  creature,  creating  through  the  creature,  applies 
truly  to  creation  of  phenomena,  and  that  only  ?     But  still  there  is 
something  important  in  the  idea  of  the  creation  of  the  phenomenon 
through  the  creature :  it  hears  on  the  qualities  in  the  phenomena, 
which  are  from  the  creature.     So,  e.  g.,  the  necessity  is  not,  the  design 
is. 

Ohserve:  it  is  not  to  us,  as  individueds,  that  the  evidence  of  de- 
sign is  due :  is  it  even  to  mail ;  or  may  there  not  have  heen  design 
on  the  part  of  other  Beings  (creatural)  than  man  ?  and  so  we  perceive 
it  thus  apart  from  us,  because  it  is  also  to  them  ?    As  if  it  were^  that 
as  we  do  things  designedly  which  yet  are  not  donet  but  only  phenomen- 
ally, and  yet  are  done  to  the  impressions  of  others  besides  ourselves : 
so  may  it  not  be  that  some  creatures  have  done  something  (consciously 
and  by  design)  which  yet  is  not  done,  truly,  but  is  only  phenomenal ; 
but  still  is  to  our  (man's)  perception  also  ?     It  is,  as  a  phenomenon. 

May  it  not  be  that  that  which  is  done  by  design  is  not,  and  cannot 

be,  truly  done  ?  so  that  design  can  only  be  seen  in  the  phenomenon. 
So,  too,  is  it  that  they  (as  we)  consciously  do  one  thing,  and  another  is 
truly  done  ? 

Or  may  there  not  be  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute,  the  actual,  while 

yet  a  consciousness  of  the  phenomenal  remains,  as  phenomenal  ?     Is 

it  so  that  creation  through  the  creature — with  necessity  and  design 

together — may  be  ?     . 
In  a  word,  we  can  have  Design  in  Nature,  if  we  will  accept  the  con- 
dition :  viz.,  that  so  far  there  is  absence  of  the  divine ;  i.  e.  that  it  is 
creatural  action.     But  then  it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  not  the  true 
divine  action. 

About  miracles, — Surely  it  is  impossible  to  say  now,  on  grounds  of 
strict  *  evidence,'  whether  they  occurred  or  not.  There  is  no  reason  for 
disbelieving,  if  the  book  that  affirms  them  be  itself  a  miracle  ;  hut  t^^-^ 
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can  never  prove  it ;  becaase,  apart  from  ita  authoritf ,  there  cai 
proof  of  their  ever  having  happened,  Surely  we  misase  them, 
using  them  ao.  Indeed,  how  can  tliere  be  '  external  evidence '  of  '  di- 
vinity '  ?— -how  can  we  find  out  whether  anything  is  God's  doing  but  by 
what  it  IS ;  by  seeing  whether  it  corresponds  to  divine  or  human  work  f 
Think  of  any  other  thing  besides  a.  hook — how  could  it  be  '  proved  *  to 
us  that  God  made  it :  by  what  'external  evidence'?  The  qu<;ation 
would  would  be,  simply,  '  la,  or  is  not,  the  thing  a  part  of  Nature  p '  if 
it  is,  the  author  of  Nature  made  it;  if  it  ia  artificinl,  not.  Ro  our 
question  is  aimply,  in  reapeot  to  inspiration,  '  Is,  or  is  not,  the  Bible  4 
part  of  Nature  ?  '  [And  observe,  too,  it  is  a  good  conceptic"  '■  "  ■  ' 
racle,  that  it  ia  a  '  part  of  Nature.'] 

'  The  heavena  declare  the  glory  of  God ' :  then  that  which  they 
clore  ii  the  glory  of  God.  We  must  not  indulge  our  own  fancies  here^ 
thinking  of  certain  things  as  being  Hia  glory,  and  which,  therefore,  they 
must  declare ;  but  we  must  Uai-n  what  it  is  (see  the  necessity,  oneness, 
law,  non-intervention,  &c.)  No  authority  has  told  ua  we  know  what 
tnat  glory  is:  Should  we  ever  have  thought  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
Christ :  ever  have  fancied  Calvary  for  it  ?  What  if  God'e  glory  be  in 
the  opposite  and  negation  of  that  which  we  value  and  think  glorious — 
in  giving  up  '  will '  as  '  life  ? ' 


All  Boquinng  knowledge  ts  learning  in  what  respeeta  1 
nesB  ia  false  :  this  is  the  same  us  learning  the  oauae  of  it.  From  tha 
necessary  falseness  of  our  consoiousness  (and  its  falsencas  is  neceeBary 
by  our  admitted  defect),  may  we  not  trace  aa  necessary  all  the  histor 
of  human  thought — the  constant  conflict  of  consciousness  "and  I 
for  evidently  the  consciousness  is  corrected  by  the  reason.  But 
what  '  authority  '  has  reason  ?  How  is  it  competent  to  this :  how  are 
its  results  better  ?  ia  it  not  alao  but  a  form  of  cousciousncsa  ?  Here  is 
the  answer:— the  correction  by  reason  is  not  absolutely  true  ;  but  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  thiuk ;  and  that  is  all  that  is  wanted.  It  is  thongbt 
in  the  line  of  least  resistance.  That  is  its  authority  ;  it  is  relatiTe  : 
tho  question  being  a  relative  one.  In  short,  it  is  a  i/rowlh ;  it  ia  the 
life  of  man,  mentally:  this  is  the  good  of  it.  That  authoritv  of  con- 
BOtousness  is  dead ;  it  is  no  '  growth.'  Then  the  doctrine  of  ActuuliBm 
in  respect  to  our  oonsciousneas  of  inertness  tukes  ita  place  as  one  instance 
of  a  general  law.  It  becomes  dtducible :  it  is  one  respect  in  which 
consciouancss  ia  corrected. 

And  what  a  prospect  ia  opened :  all  our  consciousness  is  to  be  cor- 
rected.    As  Science  prepares  for  correction  in  respect  to  inertness,  so 
may  not  that  correction  prepare  for  another,  bearing  analogous  relation  ? 
Have  we  to  correct  consciousness  in  respect  to  the  '  spiritual,'  as^through 
Science  in  respect  to  the  '  physical '  ?  first,  Science  correcting  sense  ; 
then  the  moral  nature  correcting  the  intellectual  (scientific)  view  ?  Whit 
is  to  correct  this  ?     Have  we  to  do  the  same  in  respect  to  the  moral 
or  spiritual,    as  in  respect  to  the  sensuous  and  intellectual  ?     First 
was  cast  out  the  sensuous  self- view,  by  Science ;  now  we  must  cast  out 
the  intellectual  self-view  [Actuutism] :  hereafter,  must  wc  cast^out  the 
moral  self-view  ? 

And  does  not  this  suggest  that  all  our  false  consciouauess  has  a  truth 
^in'i,  300.     See  Vol.  ii.,  p.  a92. 
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answering  to  ifc  ? — a  true  '  vengeance '  thus  we  see :  not  the  idea  or  fact 
wrong,  bat  only  its  mode  to  us  inverted.  So  again  with  respect  to  ne- 
cessity :  our  consciousness  is  false,  viz.  of  an  inert  necessity  in  Nature ; 
but  there  is  a  true  actual  necessity.  So  again^  we  have  a  false  conscious- 
ness of  an  arbitrary  will,  but  there  is  a  true  will ;  a  false  consciousness 
of  knowledge  (intellectual,  viz.),  but  there  is  a  tiue  knowledge ;  a  false 
consciousness  of  freedom — freewill — but  there  is  a  true  freedom.  We 
have  a  false  consciousness  of  good,  viz.  self-gratification ;  but  there  is  a 
true  good,  viz.  love :  and  man  rises  from  the  false  to  the  true,  and  must 
rise ;  the  existence  of  the  false  proves  his  destiny  for  the  true.  In  all 
cases,  is  not  ours  a  negative,  the  true  a  vlus ;  as  must  be  from  our  '  self*? 
Ours  is  the  *  opposite '  to  the  true. 

Hence  from  this  opposite  consciousness  in  us — which  is  demonstrably 
necessary— arises  all  that  twofold-ness  of  ideas,  which  is  found  every- 
where. Is  there  here  any  clue  to  the  necessary  opposites  of  thought  ? 
Is  it  not  thus  that  every  error  has  its  truth  :  that  we  can  only  correct 
error  by  showing  its  truth  ?     [Is  this  connected  with  the  necessity  for 
two  changes  together?] 

Is  not  this  the  relation  of  false  and  true,  self  and  divine  1  Every 
'  false '  is  necessarily  by  and  from  a  self  or  subjective  element :  it  can 
be  no  otherwise. 

Han  does  know  the  spiritual.  He  knows  it  in  the  physical,  but  he 
has  not  intuition  of  it :  he  knows  the  spiritual,  but  does  not  know  that 
he  knows  it ;  i.  e.,  he  does  not  know  that  that  which  he  knows  is 
spiritual. 

Yet  this  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  '  phenomena ' :  in  knowing 
phenomena  his  knowledge  must  truly  be  of  that  which  is  not  pheno- 
menal. 
First  is  cast  out  the  sensuous  self — ^for  Science  ;  then  the  intellectual 
self — ^for  the  spiritual  nature.    Eor  what,  then,  is  the  moral  self  to  be 
oast  out  ? 

Is  it  not  simply  a  truth  that  man  is  rights  but  not  consciously— 
he  does  not  know  it  ? 
His  wrong  consciousness  does  not  prove  wrong  Being,  but  only  wrong 
Being  in  relation  to  him.     The  consciousness  marks  the  Being ;  but 
the  relation  is  relative. 
Man  loves  God — that  ia  what  he  does  love — but  he  does  not  know  it. 

Sensuous  consciousness,  false  by  '  self,'  is  corrected  by  intellect.  In- 
tellectual consciousness,  also  false  by  self,  is  corrected  by  moral  sense. 
Moral  consciousness,  also  false  (viz.  love  as  sacrifice,  'by  self  too) — 
what  corrects  this  ?  Consciousness  is  corrected  by  observation  and  rea- 
soning : — how  does  this  go  on  ? 

Is  not  *  perception ' — as  one  with,  and  inseparable  from,  self-comBCu 
ousness-^the  opposite  to  consciousness  ?  Is  not  perception,  always  and 
necessarily,  consciousness  of  that  which  is  not ;  i.  e.  of  phenomena  ? 
Think  of  the  necessity  we  are  under  of  referring  objectively  that  which 
is  subjective  (which  we  do  so  continually).  Is  this  the  distinction  of 
perception  from  true  consciousness — viz.  that  self  is  in  it,  falsifies  it  ? 
Then,  in  the  true  consciousness,  should  we  not  perceive  ?  Perhaps  ;— 
that  i»,  not  perceive  as  real,  or  as  fact.  That  is,  perceive  a$  phenomenal. 
Bat  observe:  our  true  knowledge  includes  and  involves,  and  makes 


right,  nnd  right  use  oF,  oor  false  impreasioa.     The  impression  is  not  loot 

inter p rotation  of  it ;  it  then  only  receivps  \i»  true  Talue  and 
meaning  ami  being.     So,  in  true  cnnsciou^nesa,  '  perception  is  not  lo8( ; 
it  then  truly  i>. 

It  is  '  embodied  ';  '  dies  into  life ' :  all  that  is  in  it  remains,  except 

tht  false  belief,  the  decfiption. 

Observe,  too,  how  the  rightneas  of  onr  first  perueiring.  and  feeling  ae 
real,  a  phenomeniil  or  material  world,  in  illustrated  by  our  learning  to 
interprt't  appearances.  It  is  right  that  wo  first  believe  in  them  ;  they 
nm=t  come  first,  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  They  are  to  remain  as  ap- 
peariinci'R.  instmments  and  materials  of  our  knowledge.  So  are  pheno- 
mena :  the  order  can  be  no  other.  Even  so,  must  not  the  self  preccdo 
the  Lijh  of  the  creature  ? 

By  altering  our  relation  to  anything,  we  alter  our  consciousness  in  re-_ 
apeet  to  it,  or  it  beeomes  ditfcrcnt  to  us. 

Is  not  Nature  inert,  physical,  to  us,  by  an  alteration  of  our  relatio( 

it  ?  i.  e.  being  mnde  itpai-t  from  it,  &c.  ? 
If  we  were  in  the  sun,  it  would  bo  different  to  us,  of  course :  so  if  f 
were  one  with  the  '  body ' — conscious  of  the  body — it  would  be  diOereat  V 
to  us ;  to  our  feeling  or  perception.    So  Nature  also,  it  we  were  one  with  fl 
it.     Are  not  physical  and  spiritual  the  difference  of  Nature  as  perceived  ^ 
(or  eonaciotia  of)  from  without  and  from  within  ?     If  we  perceived  Na- 
ture aa  it  were  from  within  (i.  e.  if  we  were  truly  coiueiout  of  it),  il 

]uld  be  8pirituiil  to  u 


!  with  Nature,  we  do  not  mean,  ol 
, :  we  would  be  one  with  the  fact, 
o,  if  we  said  we  would  be  in  the  stin, 
on  a  circle  that  would  lie  on  a  table  ; 
different  with  the  alteration  of  onr 
that  which  is  to  our  senses  is  not  tha 


When  we  suy  we  would  be  or 
course,  that  wc  would  be  a  tree,  e.  { 
not  with  that  which  '  is  to  us.'  Just 
we  do  not  mean  balancing  ourselvei 
our  feeling  and  perception  would 
relation.     We  know,  in  each  cast  _ 

fact.     In  truth,  is  not  the  entire  point  putting  the  'active 
touch — under  interpretation,  as  we  have  done  with  the  passive  ? 

God  is  'absolute  surrender.'  He  yields  wholly:  bat  then,  to  what 
dues  He  yield,  but  to  God  ?  So  His  absolute  yielding  and  giving  are 
abBolute  dominion  and  having.  This  is,  in  truth,  the  only  true  domin- 
ion and  true  having.  Man  yielding  to  God  also  is  the  yielding  to  man ; 
we  then  have  the  true  dominion ;  we  yield,  but  it  is  to  man.  This  ts 
the  true  individual  life  and  will.  This  is  the  '  I  ' — the  true  having  our 
own  way, 

80  one  sees  love  without  sacrifice  :  necessarily  it  is  so.  To  have  Hm 
true  conaciouaness — the  divine,  the  universal — prevents  any  possibilitjt' 
of  sacrifice.  So  Christ  took  our  limited,  partial  consciousness — tna 
self— and  showed  us  life  in  the  sacrifice  of  it. 

And  this  Icada  to  another  thought.  There  is  a  new  meaningin  the 
submission  or  yieliling  of  Nature  to  man ;  i.  e.  in  its  paesiveness  (its 
iiKvtiKgt  I) :  thiit  must  be — the  feeling  of  its  yielding  to  ns ;  but  that  is 
ot  farce,  of  niling  ;  the  perception,  therefore,  is  of  inertness.  Thus  we 
understand  why  there  mnst  be  the  phenomenon  of  inerlneas.  The  Being 
tfitiik :  as  a  fatiior  tnight  to  teach  a  child,  and  the  child  think  him  unable 
to  do  other.  Thus  we  Bce  the  two  tilings: — Nature  uniform,  because 
holy ;  and  subject  to  our  '  force '  (inert)  because  we  must  feel  it  yield ; 
to  teach  ua.  [For  evidently  our  feeling  of  force  and  control  of  the  phy- 
eJcai  is  another  thing  from  the  mere  uniformity.] 
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Thus  we  most  feel  the  consciousness  of  self :  there  most  be  the  neg- 
ative element  to  our  thought. 

Of  coarse  we  shall  go  on  haying  this   conception   of  negation  in 

thought ;  but  know  very  well  not  to  belong  to  that  which  we  believe,  &c. 
Thus  the  world  simply  is  spiritual :  if  we  will  only  treat  the  facts  ra- 
tionally, we  cannot  help  seeing  and  knowing  that  it  is  so. 

If  the  universe  be  living,  then  of  course  organic  life  is  no  wonder. 
Is  it  not  rather  but  a  partial  appreciation  of  the  fact,  that  the  part  of 
Nature  with  which  we  are  in  nearest  relation  we  find  living?     It  is 
only  that  we  know  it  better :  it  is,  in  a  sense,  seen  from  within, 

80  also  the  solar  system,  being  seen  from  within  as  it  were^  is  seen  to 

be  <  organization.' 
May  we  not  thus  gather  that  to  be  consciously  in  Nature,  in  a  higher 
sense,  would  be  to  find  it  living  in  a  higher  sense  ? 

In  man*s  true  consciousness  surely  he  should  always  have  the  feeling 
of  his  own  condition — his  own  Being — ^as  modifying  what  is  to  him : 
not  that  direct  <  perception '  (as  we  have)  but  a  consciousness  of  a  re- 
lation between  the  absolute  and  himself,  producing  such  phenomenon 
[even  as  knowledge  is  now  in  respect  to  ignorance]  :  and  this  apurt  from 
any  '  deadness.'  He  must  feel  and  understand  the  '  form  '  of  the  phe- 
nomenon to  arise  from  the  <  form  '  of  his  Being.  So  has  he  an  '  uni- 
versal '  consciousness  ? 

It  is  striking  also  that  in  the  work  of  thinking,  i.  e.  discovering 
truth  from  phenomena  (or  phenomena  from  appearance)  man  has  to  con- 
sider himself,  to  turn  his  thoughts  there ;  to  take  in  that  as  an  element. 
This  is  almost  the  thing  he  has  to  do.  Does  it  go  with  the  part  the 
negative  takes  in  thought  also  ?  And  see,  in  true  knowledge,  when  ob- 
tained, is  ever  involved  an  implicit  reference  to  the  self-conditions  : 
true  knowledge  is  self-conscious. 

But  for  the  self-reference  of  our  true  knowledge,  what  does  it  mean  ? 
Is  it  that  the  intellectual  is  essentially  a  '  negative '  ?  Can  that  ele- 
ment be  hereafter  excluded  ?  Is  it  not  a  tension  9  does  it  not  answer 
to  the  *  dead '  state  of  man  ? 

So  then  is  not  even  the  <  theoretical '  due  to  an  interpretation  ;  i.  e. 

in  its  origin?     Even  so  the  'fall,'  the  death  of  man, ;  is  that  also 

by  an  act  of  sacrifice  ? 
So  may  not  one  see  how  there  should  be  death  and  redemption ;  why 
God  makes  alive  the  dead  ?  Is  it  not  thus :  that  the  death  is  from  sa- 
crifice ?  it  gives  demand  for  raising.  There  is  nothing  arbitrary ;  there 
could  be  no  death  but  from  sacrifice  ;  none  that  does  not  claim  a  resur- 
rection. The  creature  willingly  gives  up  the  lower  life,  and  God  must 
give  the  higher.  So,  though  men  are  so  wicked,  is  not  man  all  right : 
nothing  in  his  state  dark  or  mysterious  ? 

The  opposite  of  free-will  is  not  passiveness,  but  freedom  :  so  the  op- 
posite of  self-consciousness  is  not  unconsciousness,  but  '  consciousness.' 
We  are  made  free  by  lo  s  of  free-will ;  conscious,  by  loss  of  self. 
Is  this  it: —     ignorance  falsity  knowledge  (truth). 

So  unconsciousness  self- consciousness  consciousness. 
Falsity  and  knowledge  are  opposites  ;  so  self-consciousness  and  consci- 
ousness. As,  when  in  error,  a  person  feels  himself  to  know,  but  does 
not ;  so,  in  self-consciousness,  there  is  the  feeling  or  seeming  of  consci- 
ousness, but  it  is  not  truly.  Ever  between  the  1  and  3  comes  this 
minus  or  opposite. 
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So  it  is  remarked  tliat  we  can  be  conscioua  oalj  of  oar  own  states;    ' 
cannot  get  beyond  out  self.     This  is  not  truly  cooaciouBness ;  the  true  J 
consciousness  muat  be  of  Nature     Bo  that  which  we  neceasarily  believe  k 
through  our  congciousneas  is  inert,  dead,  phenomenon  only :  this  is  falsa  \ 
coDBCiouBnesa  ;  true  conacioasnciiB  being  of  Nature,  as  spiritual, 
were  conscioua  of  objects,  of  course  we  should  have  universal,  and  not  I 
self-,  ooUBciouaness ;  an  '  altruistic' consciousness;  this  ie  what  we  want.  T 
80  one  Bees  the  good  side  of  tho  oommon-sense  philosophy ;  the  a»-  J 
aertion  of  a  direct  consciousness  of  objects,  that  is,  of  Nature.    Tbat  ia   [ 
the  true  idea  of  conseiousuess ;  but  it  is  not  ours.     It  ought  to  be :  to 
have  that  were  to  bo  spiritual,  and  in  a  spiritual  world  ;  for  then  Na- 
ture would  be  to  us  as  it  is.     Very  interesting  is  that  affirmation  of  our 
consciousness  of  external  things :  bow  deep  it  goes  ;  how  far  it  looks ; 
bow  much  more  it  means  than  was  designed-     And  thus  our  conscioaa- 
nesB  being  of  self — a  consciousneea  only  of  subjeciive  states — is  one 
with  the  perception   of  deoui  Nature ;  i.  e.   having  the  unreal  as  oar 
reality. 

Is  there  not  a  complete  series  of  opposites :  a  'aelf'-form  of  each, 
which  is  opposite  to  the  actual  ?  Thus  : — self-true  =  false  ;  self-good 
^  evil ;  eelf-real  =  unreal  (phenomenal) ;  self-will  =  slavery  ;  self- 
conBcious  =  not  conscious  ;  seU'-life  =  death. 

Surely  the  '  speculative  '  methods  (philosophy,  &t.)  are  self-methode  ; 
this  is  the  secret  of  their  emptiness.  Laying  them  aside  was  rising 
from  a  self-knowledge  to  '  knowledge.' 

We  correct  consciousness,  i.  e.  self-conaciousncss  (i.  e.  sense)  hy  rea- 
son ;  by  reasoning  on  observation.  It  bos  authority ;  because  leu  self 
is  in  it.  Aud  why  does  the  other  (the  senses)  worie  (under  the  role  of 
intellect)  ?  la  it  the  part  of  the  self  thus  to  work  ?  So  ia  the  intel- 
lect to  be  under  the  moral  sense  because  the  latter  has  less  self  again  ? 
is  this  the  secret  of  the  law  ?  Is  thiit  mental  development  also  but  one 
instance  of  that  'fact'? 

In  the  part  thus  taken,  may  we  not  see  what  and  why  the  'self  is? 
what  its  work,  why  it  must  be  in  order  to  work,  &c.     So  in  the  au- 
thority of  sense  (of  old)  and  the  authority  of  intellect  (now),  have 
we  not  au  assertion  of  the  '  self '-tjue  ?  and  the  subordination  of  theae   ' 
to  tho  moral  is  setting  aside  the  self-true. 
But  why  that  intermediate  step  of  first  subordinating  sense  to  intellect?'  J 
why  the  Ueo  castings  out  self?     Surely  this  is  a  case  of  the  triad:  tho  [ 
universal  'three'  is  here  again.    The  subordination  of  sense  to  iutelleot  ] 
(for  Science)  ia  the  theory— the  suppression. 

So  even  the  fall,  or  death,  is  also  a  casting  out  of  the  self :  it  is  tlw  ] 
same  fact,  seen  oppositely. 
Thus  our  Science,  while  as  a  substitution  of  observation  and  reason  tat  I 
aenae -authority  and  speculation,  it  is  a  rising  from  self :  yet  also  it  is  but  I 
a  suppression,  not  an  interpretation.     Thus  it  is  there  is  tho  struggle 
the  antipathy;  the  opposition,  between  Science  and  philosophy. 

'  Truth  to  us '  is  falsity  :  is  not  self-consciousnesa  '  consciousness  to  us  'f    \ 

Oui  sensuous  and  mental  espericnce  must  arise  from,  and  represeot, 
man's  actual  experience,  because  that  is  (alone)  what  i« ;  there  is  no- 
thing else  for  it  to  represent.  The  fact  being  thus,  the  appoaranoe,  or  J 
what  '  is  to  us,'  must  answer  to  it,  and  surest  it.     For  observe  ; 
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consoious  life  of  ours  is  the  appearance  to  as  of  that  actual  life.  And 
these  come  to  us  last  first :  first  sensuous ;  then  intellectual ;  then  spi- 
ritual ; — being  in  inverse  order. 

Is  not  the  badness  and  evil  of  the  '  self,'  after  all,  in  its  being  jMtdf 
limited,  not  universal  ?  Is  not  God  the  *  universal  Self  *  ?  or  rather, 
would  not  an  universal  self  be  all  right  ?  Might  we  not  be  content 
with  that  ? — as  Emerson  says,  *  to  be  the  self  of  Nature.'  This  «urely 
is  the  right  idea :— Genius  is  that  *  self  of  Nature,'  so  far  as  it  is  Genius. 
But  then  returns  this  idea — ^that  <  finite '  is  not ;  it  is  nothing  but  that 
man  is  finite  [the  negation  is  self-evident]. 

Can  it  be  thus :  that  the  deadness  and  the  wrong  are  not  in  man's 
being  as  he  is,  but  in  his  not  ^  knowing,'  feeling,  and  perceiving  the  case 
as  it  is.  He  ought  to  be  as  he  is ;  but  he  ought  to  '  know '  (in  a  true 
sense)  what  and  how  this  state  is. 

How  curiously  this  brings  in  what  appeared  to  me  before  :  viz.,  that 

man  is  all  right,  only  he  feels  wrongly  ;  only  his  consciousness  wants 

altering — that  the  fact  should  be  to  him  as  it  is. 
And  see  how  this  brings  us  to  the  words  of  the  New  Testament.  What 
we  want,  as  it  declares,  is  to  know.     To  know  is  life — that  is  all :  only 
in  respect  to  knowledge  is  the  wrong. 

Can  it  be  that  even  all  the  things  that  have  been  done  by  man  are 

right,  and  ought  to  be ;  only  his  consciousness  in  respect  to  them  has 

been  wrong,  i.  e.  untrue  ?  (though  this  also  is  right  5  even  as  false 

ideas  in  ignorance  are.) 
To  know  is  all  man  wants.    But  now,  is  to  *  know '  to  be,  strictly  ?  or  is 
not  the  meaning  this — that  it  is  only  man's  consciousness  wants  alter- 
ing, and  not  any  being.     That  which  15 — ^Being — cannot  want  altering ; 
cannot  change. 

Then  is  it  not  thus  :  the  creature's  Being — its  life  and  death — do  not 
go  into  Being,  properly  so  called ;  they  are  a  matter  of  *  knowing,'  of 
consciousness.     So  in  man's  death ;  only  his  consciousness  is  wrong ;  he 
only  wants  to  know.     Then  if  man's  life  and  death  be  in  that  conscious- 
ness, true  or  false,  there  is  a  clue  to  his  nature.     This  is  saying  again 
we  want  to  be  conscious  of  the  body ;  not  to  be  otherwise,  but  to  have 
other  consciousness.  This  physical  is  the  fact,  but  we  feel  it  not  rightly ; 
i.  e.  as  apart  from  it,  not  as  from  within.     Is  it  really  true  that  this 
'  physical-felt '  universe  is  God  ?  and  that  to  have  consciousness  of  Na- 
ture— to  be  one  with  it — is  truly  to  be  one  with  God. 

Is  it  not  to  God  only  that  the  word  *  being  '  can  be  strictly  applied  ? 
then  the  creature's  *  being,'  as  a  creature,  is  not  strictly  Being.     Is  it 
not  consciousness  ?  essentially  the  being  of  that  which  is  not  Divine  ? 
Mkn's  *  being,'  therefore,  would  be  consciousness.     And  in  speaking  of 
his  being,  of  course  it  is  spoken  of  as  it  is :  such  '  being,'  viz.  conscious- 
ness.    Then  to  affirm  defect  of  <  being '  in  man  is  to  affirm  defect  of 
consciousness.     Thus  is  an  union  of  the  two  ideas :  only  man's  consci- 
ousness is  wrong,  yet  is  there  defect  of  (his)  being.     So  this  state  is 
the  opposite  of  consciousness,  or  man's  being  ;    it  is  not-man  (not-con- 
Bciousness) :  death  must  be  self-consciousnes ;  and  the  self  is  not — not 
is  the  self,  but  is  consciousness  of  it ;  which  indeed  is  evident  if  the 
self  be  negation.     It  cannot  be ;  it  can  only  be  to  consciousness.     This 
is  unified  again :  the  being  of  the  self  must  be  only  such ;  and  this  in- 
volves, surely,  that  the  *  being  '  of  the  creature;  or  opposite  to  8elf^m^\&^ 
be  of  the  same  kind. 
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hen  IB  not  the  self  in  relntioo  to  the  creatare  onlj,  an  it  were  ? 
1  relation  to  God ;  there  ia  no  ncgatioD  in  respect  to  Him.     ! 
innot  be ;  or  else  God  were  not — i.  e.  were  limited, 
or  courtie,  to  show  of  what  kind  man's  being  ie,  is  not  to  dcni/  it.     In 
affirming  the  crenturc  to  be  in  coDSeiousness  only,  we  do  not  question 
that  it  i> ;  it  is,  in  the  proper  sense  of  it — it  is,  as  it.     How  this  layii 
hold  of  that  estremo  scepticism  which  sees  in  mind  only  states  of  con- 
sciousness. 

One  thus  denies  the  mental  as  the  material  substratum ;  which,  how- 
ever,  is  virtually  done  before.  Is  it  Spinoza's  'God  the  only  sub- 
stance '  ? 

God  simply  acts  out  His  nature ;  yte  have  to  fight  against  ours. 
yfa  are  the  opposite  to  Him ;  the  opposing  of  our  self  is  the  being  one 
with  Him.  Are  not  creator  and  creature  opposites  ?  here  is  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  contrast  that  is  so  often  drawn.  The  eelf- assertion,  the 
self-will,  of  God,  are  right:  He  beiug  as  He  is,  these  are  the  very 
things  which  are  self-sacrifice  to  the  creature.  Thus  selt'-assertion  and 
Belf-sacrifice  are  one.  God's  SE'If-assertion  (which  so  many  insist  upon) 
i«  self-sacrifice  to  the  creature ;  the  error  arises  fi-ora  overlooking  the 
difference  between  Ood  and  the  creature,  making  His  self-assertion  the 
aame  as  ours.  The  perfect,  the  Divine,  is  in  the  onion  of  self-sacrifiue-- 
and  self-assertion ;  or  when  id  self-sacrifice  we  do  assert  ourselves ; — 
when  that  ia  our  will.  The  sacrifice  of  the  creature  is  the  assertion  of 
God  :  necessarily  it  is  so  ;  this  is  an  ajtiom.  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the 
not-God  ;  the  destruction  of  the  minus  is  the  assertion  of  the  plus ;  the 
destruction  of  darkness  is  light.  Ood  must  be  in  the  creature's  eelf- 
Bucrifice. 

This  is  right ;  only  is  it  not  inverted  ?  It  is  not  that  in  the  creature's 
■elf-sacrifice  is  God ;  but  that  by  liod  coming  to  us  is  our  sell- sacrifice. 
God's  self-assertion  must  be  the  perfect  good,  becausj  it  inufit  be  that 
which  is  BO  good  as  it  is  known  to  os  in  self-sacrifice.  He  must  be  Lore  ; 
His  presence  must  be  that  which  is  sacrifice  to  the  not-God.  God  must 
show  Himself  as  tacrifice  if  He  shows  Himself  in  the  creature.  The 
relation  involves  it. 

It    is    clear  that  a  child  who  believed  visual  appearances  exieted, 
would  think  and  feel  that  he  altered  things  by  moving  his  eyes 
thinking  phenomena  to  be  real  existences,  think  and  feel  that  we  alter 
things  by  our  action  ;  i.  e.  by  moving  our  hands,  &c.     But  in  truth, 
alike  in  both,  we  alter  only  our  own  impressions  (and  those  of  others). 
This  is  not  unpractical ;  we  want  our  impressions  altered  ;  that  is  the 
thing  which  concerns  the  self,  and  wirti  which,  therefore,  self-action 
ought  to  he  concerned.     Men  do-not  cease  to  alter  appearances  by  the 
motion  of  the  eyes  because  they  undi;rstand  :  they  do  it  better,  and  to 
better  purpose :  so  they  do  not  ('ease  to  alter  phenomena  by  motion  of 
the  hands,  &c.,  because  they  understand.     We  alter,    by  touch,  teuch- 
impressions  J  as  by  sight,  sight- impress  ions. 
^^       And  see  what  consequence  may  be  in  it ;  how  much  di'pt;nds  upon 
^^L      touch -im press io ns ;  even  as  how  much  depends  upon  sight-impris 
^^H      iuus — upon  what  we  see,  upon  how  we  see  it.     Error  or  knowledge 
^^H     often  depend  wholly  on  the  mode  of  our  sight -impression.     But  see: 
^^H     the  importance  here  depends  on  the  relation  of  the  apjiearai 
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the  true  obje^^t ;  so  the  importance  of  phenomena  (touch-impressions) 
on  their  relation  to  the  actual. 

Again :  there  is  doubtless  a  rational  necessity  for  our  action  on 
phenomena  (touch-action)  altering  the  impressions  of  others  besides  our 
own.  But  see  the  effect :  by  this  it  is  we  act  on  and  for  others  ;  thro' 
this  comes  the  demand  for  love. 

Sight-action  has  individual  reference  only  ;  touch-action  to  the  race. 
How  is  it  that  touch  is  otherwise  related  to  man  than  sight  is  ?     We 
have  thought  it  differently  related  to  that  which  is  without  him — 
taking  the  phenomena  to  be  that.     Touch  must  seem  to  be  differently 
related  to  the  phenomena,  if  truly  differently  related  to  man. 
That  our  self-action  only  affects  our  self-state,  and  in  seeming  to  affect 
the  external,  affects  cm^j  states  of  man's  consciousness — is  the  comple- 
ment and  result  of  t^doctrine  that  man's  consciousness  is  conscious- 
ness only  of  his  own  states. 
This  common-sense  assertion  of  direct  perception  of  external  objects 
is  like  the  assertion  of  freedom :  it  applies  to  man's  true  Being,  and 
so  must  have  been  asserted,  but  it  is  not  true.     That  would  be  true 
consciousness  to  have  direct  consciousness  of  the  not-self — altruistic 
consciousness.     In  this  common-sense  philosophy  is  latent  the  entire 
doctrine  of  altruistic  consciousness ;  and  the  position  has  been  taken 
because  the  deadness  was  not  seen.     So  those  opinions  which  affirm 
what  is  true  only  of  the  living  man,  do,  by  their  provable  non-agree- 
ment with  truth,  prove  the  deadness. 
We  are  affected  differently  by  things  when  nothing  in  them  is  altered ; 
and  that  by  virtue  of  our  own  action  (or  consciousness  of  action).  This 
is  proved  by  sight ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  is  useful  and  practical. 

Our  action  affecting  others'  consciousness  proves  the  oneness*     Is  not 
sympathy  a  proof  and  effect  of  that  oneness  ?     It  is  our  affair,  what 
happens  to  others ;  it  affects  our  consciousness.    Does  not  conscience  also 
(remorse,  &c.)  appear  more  as  necessary ;  its  foundations  in  Nature 
more  clear  ?  our  auction  about  others  does  affect  ourselves.     Conscience 
shows  us  the  truth  of  our  relation.     That  isolated  feeling — that  we  are 
such  distinct  individuals — is  a  deception,  a  wrong  feeling.    These  things 
give  practical  evidence  of  the  oneness  of  men  :  the  affecting  of  others 
by  that  which  relates  to  each,  in  these  ways,  gives  a  justification  of  the 
explanation  of  the  action  of  each  on  the  phenomena  affecting  the  con- 
sciousness of  others. 

This  is  connected  also  with  the  mutual  bearing  of  men's  states  on 
each  other :  that  all  suffering  is  vicarious. 

Is  not  sympathy  [and  conscience  ?J  a  kind  of  altruistic  conscious- 
ness, a  presentation  of  what  the  true  manhood  is  ?     Does  the  idea  of 
being  members  of  one  body  fit  this  ?  as  the  relation  of  a  thing  to  the 
whole  body — all  the  parts  of  it — is  altered  by  the  action  of  the  hands 
alone.     If  the  hand  move  a  thing,  it  is  also  altered  to  the  foot. 

To  intellect,  are  we  not  individual ;  to  moral  sense,  one,  or  united  ? 
or  is  intellect  individual,  and  conscience  universal  ?  Are  sight  and 
touch  similarly  related  1 

Thus  is  *  free-will '  clear :  action  and  freedom  are  one.  We  are  not 
free  to  the  actual,  because  we  have  not  action  in  respect  to  it. 

Our  action  it  not  in,  or  bearing  on,  that,  but  only  on  phenomena  or  im- 
pressions on  man  ?     Do  'angels,  in  our  'action,'  see  that  nothing  is 


filtered,  but  nndcfstand  that  man  has  altered  impressions  ?  is  it  so  we 
are  seen  ?  as  -wii  nnderstand  about  a  child  ;  how  hy  the  alteration  of 
its  eyes  it  feels  things  altered — the  world  is  altered  to,  it.      80  have 
they  a  true  sympathy  with  na,  even  as  we  with  an  infant ;  and  how 
much  better  is  each  a  true  sympathy  than  one  founded  in  particip- 
ation in  error.     May  we  suppose  that  Chriist  had  this  feeling,   eTcn 
while  on  earth :  that  He  knew  how  alt^^rations  of  phenomena  were 
but  alterations  to  man  ?     Was  this  part  of  His  difference  1 
Is  it  as  in  a  dream  we  are  conscious  of  nctino;,  and  perceive  resnlta,  but 
there  are  no  true  results  apart  from  us ;  so  in  man's  self-action  there  t»_ 
no  true  resuit,  apart  from  man  ? 

If  the  'self  that  is  in  man  be  one,  then  . 
to  affeel  all :  but  why  in  such  ways  ? 
If  we  had  action  in  respect  to  the  actual,  it 
then  we  should  he  truly,  actually,  free.    We 

viz.  we  have  phenomenal  action.     And  this  surely  is  enough  ;  enouj 
for  responsibility :  it  shows  what  we  are ;  and  as  the  motive  is 
moral  element  in  aay  case,  the  grounds  of  Justice  are  fully  laid. 

Thus  one  might  see  our  case  :  as  if  in  the  very  fact  of  our  being  bad, 
disposed  to  do  evil,  all  power  of  '  doing '  is  taken  away  ;  we  only  seem 
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is  nol^being. 

Think  how  many  different  impressions  we  have  from  one  object  by 
our  various  senses.  Is  not  our  intellectual  relation  similar  ?  Have  not 
the  various  senses  their  intellectual  parallels  T 

How  strange  is  onr  notion  that  there  are  different  objects  or  world* 

with  which  our  different  facnlties  deal.     We  might  jnat  as  well  say 

so  of  the  different  senses.     Perhaps  we  do,  in  part,  err  this  way; 

thinking  of  different '  forces '  as  operative  upon  our  fdifferent  senses. 
Is  not  our  wrongness  this,  in  part :  that  we  identify  ouraetves  with 
the  tTitellecl,  to  which  the  object  is  inert,  or  to  which  the  inert  object 
is  reality.  So  the  object  is  inert  to  us — 17  is  real  to  ns  :  that  it  should 
be  inert,  and  bo  real,  to  intellect,  is  right ;  but  that  ought  not  to  bft 
being  so  to  ua.  Wo  have  to  separate  the  ■  I '  and  the  intellect;  and  to 
do  this  Gonseiousl;/ ;  it  is  so  actually,  already.  This  is  just  as  in  respeat 
to  sight:  that  which  is  to  Right  is  not  the  reality  to  the  child,  but  he 
may  not  consoiously  recognize  that  it  is  not  so ;  he  may  think  and  feel 
otherwise.  As  by  understanding  the  meaning  of  appearances  a  child 
gets  his  '  conscioUBnesa '  true  to  the  phenomena,  so  we  have  to  get  our 
consciousness  true  to  the  actual :  that  while  these  are  not  the  realities 
to  the  man,  they  ehoold  not  be  felt  so. 

As  bearing  upon  this  idea  of  our  '  being,"  and  not  knowing  it- 
being  wrongly  conscious,  and  necessary  to  have  our  consciousacM 
brought  right — think  of  our  intellectual  knowledge  of  Nature  ;  of  which 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  we  know  it,  but  do  not  know  that  we  know  it ; 
that  we  are  wrongly  conscious,  and  need,  not  to  have  our  knowledge 
enlarged,  but  to  he  made  conscious  that  we  know. 

And  see  here  an  illustration  of  'being'  being  in  consciouBness : 

knowledge  also  is  in  consciousness.     To  know,  and  yet  to  be  conscioiu  J 

of  ignorance,  is  out  state. 
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For  it  is  remarkable  how  we  do  implicitly  know,  (as  we  find  out  as  our 
knowledge  extends)  :  the  laws  of  Nature  are  axiomatic,  inyolved  in  the 
necessary  forms  of  our  intellect.  All  must  be  as  it  is ;  our  intellectual 
nature  demands  it,  our  words  inyolye  it,  and  yet  it  seems  so  strange  and 
new  to  us  (i.  e.  the  phenomena  do) ;  we  cannot  predict,  or,  save  by  long 
study,  understand.  There  is  nothing  but  what  we  know  quite  well ; 
but  to  our  impression  and  feeling  it  is  quite  otherwise.  So  we  make  up 
*  theories.' 

We  do  feel  in  others :  the  sympathetic  emotions  are  facts.  Is  not 
this  the  true  consciousness  ?  is  it  not  proof,  nay  the  very  fact,  of  altru- 
istic consciousness  ?  only  it  is  mixed  with  a  false  consciousness,  not  al- 
truistic. Might  not  the  former  remain — ^were  it  not  redoubled — if  the 
latter  were  taken  away  :  all  the  joy  of  love,  but  no  pain  ?  our  consci- 
ousness not  only  include  sympathy,  and  in  antagonism  with  other  ele- 
ments, but  he  wholly  in  sympathy  ?  Or  perhaps,  rather,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  self  and  the  sympathetic  consciousness  might  be  inverted ; 
the  former  made  wholly  subordinate  to  the  latter,  seen  to  be  from  and 
for  it — ^being  thus  as  the  sight-consciousness  is  to  the  touch-con- 
sciousness. 

So  again,  is  it  thus : — if  the  *  one-humanity '  be  the  fact,  and  the 
'  many  men '  the  phenomenon  only,  then  the  relation  of  the  '  one '  to 
God  is  the  true  relation ;  that  of  the  individuals  the  phenomenal.  So 
e.g.,  the  true  relation  is  of  child  to  father ;  the  phenomenal,  is  of  moral 
governorship.  Thus  we  may  understand  how  this  trtie  relation  of  father- 
hood necessarily  is  to  us  as  the  individual's  relation  of  moral  governor* 
ship ;  and  thus  that  expiation  must  be  the  phenomenon. 

If  light  be  a  subjective  consciousness,  as  all  admit  (a  self-conscious- 
ness), and  touch  be  altruistic  (i.  e.  truly  of  an  external  object)  then  how 
interesting  it  is  that  man's  true  consciousness  is  in  the  touch.  And  here 
we  see  the  rightness  of  the  common-sense  philosophy  refusing  to  allow 
the  sense  of  touch  to  be  made  subjective  only ;  drawing  a  contrast  be- 
tween it  and  the  other  senses ;  affirming  it  to  be  of  a  real  external  ob- 
ject, such  as  touch  affirms.  It  asserts  it  to  be  altruistic.  True  consci-* 
ousness  is  of  other,  not  of  self. 

Because  the  consciousness  is  altruistic,  for  that  very  reason  it  is  ours. 
Touch  is  only  phenomenally  altruistic ;  it  only  gives  assurance  of  the 
external,  because  of  its  activeness.    A  true  consciousness,  as  being  aetivef 
must  necessarily  be  altruistic.     [So  God  must  be  creator  ?]     Here  is 
the  rightness  of  seeing  touch  and  moral  sense  as  active.     The  <  I '  is 
truly  only  in  that  consciousness  of  other. 

Is  not  this  a  general  law :  that  self  comes  first  to  the  creature,  in 
every  respect  and  subject  ?    First  appearance,  then  reality ;  as  necessary 
from   ignorance:    viz.    to   ignorance   is   necessarily  defect  or    'self.' 
The  end  is  necessarily  the  casting  out  of  self;  all  advance  is  this.     So 
must  there  not  have  been  speculation  before  Science — belief  according 
to  appearance  ?  And  so,  no  doubt,  to  the  child,  learning  by  touch  is  truly 
experimental ;  demanding  it  to  give  up  natural  speculations,  and  use 
active  {'  self-denying)  means.    Experimental  Science  answers  evidently 
to  touch  I  it  is  active.     Yet  it  wants  a  seeing  again,  to  include  it  and 
make  it  right ;  even  as  our  instructed  sight  includes  the  results  of  touch, 
and  then  teaches  us  more — is  the  sense  which  conveys  most  knowledge. 
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We  have  n  conacionsness  (a  conviction  of  aome  kind)  of  the  oneneM 
of  man  ;  and  also  of  individna!  separateneBs,     Now  the  problem  is  to 
brinp  these  into  agreement,  to  put  them  into  right  relatioa.     They  are 
actual  and  phenomen:i| ;  but  at  first  are  in  opposition :  the  separatenees 
(or  phenomeonl)  i»  first  assumed ;  then  the  oneness  affirmed,  but  denied. 
Thoy  will  not  go  togjether  na  both  true ;  therefore  one  must  be  the 
'  appearnnce '  of  the  other  (by  virtue  of  the  lelf) ;  and  surely  it  U 
cleftr  that  the  self  clement  should  be  a  aulficient  eanae   for  the  con- 
BciousncHs  of  Beparateneas.     This  haa  to  be  shown  necessary:  the  di- 
versity and  separation  by  negation. 
Tb  not  here  a  general  principle  :  —we  get  hold  of  two  thinga  ;  two  feel- 
ings, each  seeming  to  vouch  for  some  fact :   e.  g.,  we  feel  there  is  a  phy- 
sical, end  there  is  a  spiritual.     Now  these  feelings  will  not  agree  ;  by 
logic  both  cannot  be  true  (ub  in  this  case,  there  may  be  either  material 
or  Bpiritual,  but  not  both).     When  this  is  the  ease,  one  is  phenomenon 
of  the  other.     What  we  must  do  is  not  to  deny  either,  or  to  try  and 
maintain  both  as  '  fact,'  but  to  discover  in  which  the  self  ia — that  ia 
the  phenomenon  of  the  other  [but  only  by  this  could  the  other  be 
known  aright].     So  the  relation  of  the  phenomenal  to  the  self  is  verj 
simple,  and  sight  well  illustrates  it;  since  it  is  clear  the  appearances  tl 
sight — lumiDousneHB,  &o. — do  depend  (i.  c.  on  the  supposition  of  the    ; 
reality  of  matter)  oa  the  self.    We  have  to  find  out  which  is  altered  ti 
us  by  our  own  condition :  which  is  the  '  lying  sense ' — intellect  or  mo 
sense ;  that  which  affirms  the  physical,  or  that  which  affirms  the  b_ 
ritual ;  that  which  afQrms  the  aeparateuosfl,  or  the  oneness,  of  man. 
It  ie  by  self  that  men  are  separate ;  by  self  tbey  are  in  a  materii 
world.     Might  we  say,  men  are  in  the  physical  world,  man  is  not  ? 
In  respect  to  sight,  there  are  two  falsifications  :  first,  the  nature  of  ma| 
[as  seeing  luminonsness,  &c.];  and  besides,  the  differences  of  forms, 
&c.,  from  the  relation  of  the  individual :  one  general,  the  other  indiv 
dual.     Is  it  the  same  in  reference  to  intellect  ? 

How  is  it  the  '  true '  may  seem  like  an  inference  frotn  the  phenom* 
enal  (as  the  spiritual  from  the  physical)  ?  So  regarded,  of  course  it  ia 
misapprehended ;  because  the  phenomenal  docs  not  so  exist  as  the  in- 
fercnce  supposes.  It  is  an  inverted  relation:  the  phenomenal  baa  to  be 
deduced  hxim  the  actual,  not  the  actual  from  the  phenomenal.  When 
the  true  is  seen  as  the  cause  of  the  apparent,  and  as  alone  existing,  then 
alone  either  are  understood.  So  must  we  see  the  unity  of  men  as  cause 
of  the  telt  separutenesH  (by  means  of  the  feeling  of  the  oneness  rightly 
used) ;  and  learn  to  know  it  aright  by  means  of  the  phenomenal  feeling 
of  separatcncas. 

In  general,  this  is  another  view  of  the  necessity  of  regarding  our  self  i 
in  every  view  we  take ;  i.  e.  in  respect  to  the  phenomenal  view.  [Is  j 
this  to  get  from  the  individual  view  to  the  man  view  ?] 

Does  not  this  twofoldoess  of  our  coOBciousness  necessitate  the  sup- 
pression, with  restoration  (interpreting)  of  both  ?  So  is  not  man  sup- 
pressed (denied)  as  one,  to  be  restored — interpreted — as  one  ;  and  with 
the  phenomena!  scparatenesa  of  individuals  embodied,  and  in  its  right 
place  ?  Is  it  the  oneness,  the  not-aelfness,  that  is  to  be  restored  ?  '  that 
they  all  may  be  one,  as  we  are  ?  ' 

When  we  have  recognized  the  relation  of  sight  and  touch,  and  un- 
d^stand  vhat   wa  see — 'appearances,'  bat  of  what  'reality'- 
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light  Itas  B,  new  character,  a  new  Tulue  and  availableneas  :  it  la  worth 
while  then  to  study  ftppearances ;  it  gives  ub  tnie  knowledge.  So  with 
the  study  of  the  phenomenal :  when  we  recognize  the  relation  of  intellect 
and  moral  sense,  and  understand  of  what  phenomena  are  the  phenomena 
— then  Science  is  a  new  thing.  The  positivist  argument  has  lost  its 
ground. 

Is  not  the  oneness  of  man  the  cine  to  many  pnzzlea?  are  not  things 
which  are  difficult  to  us  just  what  thoy  must  be  by  virtue  of  that  fact? 
e.  g.,  the  phenomenon  ia  only  from  and  by  man;  but  must  it  not,  there- 
fore, be  to  the  inditridual  as  it  is  ?  It  should  so  be  real  to  the  indivi- 
dual, not  to  man.  Also  thus  shonld  not  our  individual  self-action  alter 
the  phenomenon  to  all? 

Can  we  act  with  reference  to  that  which  is  actual,  only  by  a  regard 
to  man  as  one — regard  to  all,  or  the  whole  ?  We  do  unconsciously 
act  with  respect  to  '  man ' ;  individual  action  is  universal  in  its  ef- 
fects and  bearing ;  but  it  must  be  made  consciously  so — our  act  must 
be  BO  ;  i.  e.  oar  feeling  and  thought  must  be  made  true  h>  the  fact. 
The  true  objects,  ends,  and  work  must  be  that  which  we  regard. 
Is  not  suffering,  endurance— i.  e.  sacrifice — man's  action?  ia  not  this 
an  action  on  the  actual  ?     This  rules  the  phenomenal. 

Man  is  one.  We  have  found  mystery,  and  been  perplexed  about  many 
things,  through  not  recognizing  this  nnity;  from  the  assumption  of  se- 
parateness,    by  false    consciousness,    instead   of  recognizing    oneness. 

Then  can  it  he  that  it  is  not  that  man  is  dead  ;  bat  that  living  this 
separate  (self)  life  is  not  partaking  of  his  life  [i.  e.  not  consoioualy— 
not  as  such  individuals)  :  it  is  l/ii'g  constitutes  us  so.  This  life  of  oura 
is  not  man's  life.  We  are  not  consoious  of  it ;  we  are  to  be  introduced 
into  it,  to  partake  of  it.     Christ  show 

Is  it  not  an  axiom  that  all  tt^-consciouaness  must  be  false  as  to  the 
external  faotT     Thus  the  common-sense  philosophy  affirms  that  our 
consciousness  ia  direct  consciousness  of  Nature.     The  work  is  to  get 
that  self  away  which  stands  between  ns  and  14'ature,  and  prevents  our 
being  conscious  of  it. 

As  trenius  is  not  conscious  of  its  power,  but  feels  and  knows  it  in 
its  working,  in  its  action  and  effects,  as  it  ie  in  acting — so  might  there 
not  be  being,  not  conscious  of  itself,  but  felt  and  known  in  its  work,  in 
its  relation  and  effects  ffieing  in  action  ]  ?  Were  not  this  the  true  ha« 
man  life  ;  one  with  Nature  ? 

Here  is  the  necessity  of  suppressing  instinct.  One  sees  the  two 
lives  wilhio,  the  two  faculties  which  necessitate  this.  We  affirm 
first  thai  which  is  true  of  the  actual  to  be  true  of  the  phenomenal :  than 
we  deny  this,  and,  taking  the  phenomenal  as  actual,  we  find  out  its  truth  ; 
and  so  affirm  as  actual  that  which  ia  (and  can  only  be)  phenomenal — so 
suppressing  instinct  [tension,  hypothesis]:  and  leading  necessarily  to  inter- 
pretation. The  '  instinct '  is  not  true  of  the  phenomeoon :  thus  a  clear 
basis  is  laid  for  the  discovery  of  the  actual  through  the  phenomenon. 
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So  one  may  see  the  rightoess  of  those  who  stand  up  for  a  religion  ac-  ^^H 

according  to  the  phenomenoo.     Is  it  the  instinctive  alhrraiiig  that  as  true  ^^H 

of  the  phenomenon  which  is  true  only  of  the  actual ;  or,  vice  versa,  is  it  ^^^| 

hoot  rather  the  affirming  the  phenomenal  a*  the  actual  ?  ^^^| 

Does  the  perplexity  about  negation  also  arise  iu  that  way  ?     Da  ««  ^^^| 

instinctively  affirm  <  action '  of  negations  ?  ^^H 
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seeing  our  '  iotititious '  aa  an  Hltributing  of  lliiil  v^iiich 
of  tfae  actual  to  the  phenomeaal : 

[nod  in  the  same  way  we  attribute  that  which  is  true  only  of  the 
'  real '  to  the  apparent  j  and  the  process  probably  is  the  same  in  botli] 
do  not  we  see  how  '  exintence '  must  be  intuitively  [instinctively]  attri- 
buted to  the  plienomciial  ?  And  ao  the  '  commonseuae  '  positioa  is  seen 
necessary :  we  must  inatJnctively  attribat«  existence  to  the  phenomenal ; 
it  is  one  ini^tance  of  a  geaeral  law  ;  and  then  we  ought  to  find  out  that 
it  cannot  possess  it.  This  question  of  existence  can  thus  be  ooe  of 
qualily. 

But  is  it  not  to  be  considered  that  we  could  not  learu  the  flctua]  from 
the  phenomenal  if  we  had  not  a  faculty  by  which  to  know  it;  it  we 
were  not  consciously  in  relation  with  it.  We  could  not  learn  froi 
sight  if  we  had  not  touch  :  so  we  must  have  knowledge  of  the  spi 
ual,  or  the  phenomenal  must  be  dumb  to  ns. 

Observe  how,  in  point  of  fact,  we  might  say  we  only  want  anotl 
tewe.     Suppose  a  being  with  sight  alooe :  then  to  him  evidently  '  appei 
ancea'  would  be  the  realities;  he  would  have  to  do  only  with  them. 
Then  add  touch  ;  and  see  how  he  is  altered :  appearances  are  no  more 
his  realities.     His  sight — his  experience  in  respect  to  appearances — re- 
mtung  the  same,  but  his  existence  is  different :  be  lives  in  the  solid  world) 
&c.     So  now:  touuh-things  are  the  realities  to  ns — phenomena  (orseilf- 
realities):  but  give  us  another  sense  for  'actual'  existence,  and  our 
touch  might  remain  just  the  same— all  our  experience  might  be  the  same 
in  respect  to  the  phenomenal — but  it  would  be  no  more  real ;  we  should 
be  in  the  spiritual  world.     And  see  what  a  difference  to  our  feeling  and 
consciousness  is  in  having  or  not  having  such  sense.     Think  of  touch  : 
without  it,  the  world  would  be  to  ua  as  it  ia  to  the  eye;  and  how  we 
should  misunderstand,  mis-estimate  it ;  how  we  might  think  evil  good, 
and  vice  versa.     Yet  if  we  had  only  sight  it  would  really  be  so  to  us. 
80  indeed  it  ■'■  the  case  with  one  who  has  not  learnt  the  relation  n£  ught 
to  touuh  ;  only  he  has  disenrdaiit  experience,  and  is  puzzled. 

Thia  last  is  our  casa.  We  are  as  if  we  were  defective  of  senae  for  the 
actual;  but  we  are  not  truly  so,  only  we  do  not  understand  tb«  relation. 
We  have  touch ;  but  we  do  not  understand ;  we  have  hitherto  thought 
appearancea  realitiea.  Ifow  we  say  we  have  only  to  do  with  '  appear- 
ances *  (finding  out  that  they  are  bat  anch).  This  must  resolve  itself  iti 
only  one  way.  Men  cannot  so  be  content ;  because  they  have  the  '  touch'. 
Without  it,  the  phenomena  would  be  enough  in  their  reality,  and  they 
would  be  content. 

In  fact,  there  would  be  no  conscience — moral  conditions  would  not  be  j 
but  then,   also,  without  it  there  would  be  no  lelf,  no  free-will,  &c. 
This  ^'ritual  relation  is  the  distinction  of  man  from  the  beaats.    Thus 
'  man '  has  the  spiritual,  but  he  wanta  to  know,  to  uae  aright:  not  he  is 
wanting,  but  Man  is  not  in  ue.     The  self  ia  between  us  and  our  maa- 
hood;  the  aelf,  to  which  the  phenomenal  is  real;  which  is  merely  de- 
fect, ignorance.     80  it  all  comes  round :  as  individuub  there  is  d«- 
fect  in  ua  :  ['our'  perfection  ia  in  the  oneness  of  man.] 
But  the  analogy  of  'reality'  to  sight  is  good ;  and  how  .t  only  wanta  an 
added  sense  to  place  us  in  a  spiritual  world,  leaving  all  present  expari- 
ence  the  same :  which  is,  indeed,  not  eo  much  an  added  sense,  aa  «  ooq^ 
scious  recognition  of  the  relations  of  the  Hnses. 
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If  the  fact  of  Nature  be  proved  spiritual,  then  U  it  not  only  a 
ritual  vorld,  but  the  Rpiritual  ^orld :  the  known  apiritaal  world,  with 
which  we  Bfc  consciously  related.  And  not  only  bo,  but  also  the  spi- 
ritual world  is  the  fuct  of  Nature.  Sa  can  we  not  leam  that  spiritual 
world  ?  And  again  ;  what  is  proved  by  experience  is  that  we  cannot 
discover  a  ph/tieal  (inert,  or  thinkable)  fact  of  Nature  ;  bnt  there  ia  no 
evidence  that  we  cannot  discover  a  spiritual  one.  We  have  not  been 
looking  for  the  right  thing.  So  we  embrace  and  use  the  poritiyiBt  ar- 
gument. We  admit  the  inference  from  experience  :  but  the  failure  to 
do  one  thing  cannot  prove  that  another  cannot  be  done  :  the  failure  to 
find  out  a  physical  fact,  or  oaose,  cannot  prove  that  a  spiritual  one  can- 
not bo  found. 

Uay  we  think  of  having  true  human  consciousness  in  connection  with 
consciousness  of  man  a»  one  ?  i.  e.  consciousness  of  the  one  humanity— 
which  ia  so  evident  a  fact — being  consciousneBB,  of  that  great  work 
which  is  done  in  and  through  man  ss  a  whole ;  as  we  see,  in  the  un- 
foreseen development  of  the  human  race  through  individaal  activities. 
Why  not  have  consciousness  of  that  ?  were  not  that  manhood  ? 

This  again  is  an  instance  of  the  law  of  doing  consciously  what  haa 
been  done  uncouflcioualy. 
Then  conscious  of  neeeasiti/ — that  work  is  part  of  Nature  :  true  Nature  is 
Been  in  it.  Nature,  as  one  with  that — as  the  whole  of  which  that  ia  part 
— surely  is  spiritual.  Thus  do  we  see  better  what  Nature,  as  spiritual, 
is  ?  And  do  we  best  see  Nature  in  this  natural  development  of  man  ? 
— best  see  what  it  m — what  is  her  necessity,  ter  life  ? 

80  ugain :  were  not  this  like  having  another  senae  ?  Then  might  not 
all  that  is  now  remain  ? — all  our  consciousness ;  even  of  free-will,  of  In- 
dividual  choioe  :  all  be  to  us  the  phenomenon  of  the  other. 

It  ia  an  instance  of  the  law  that  the  last  in  esperience  is  first  in  cause. 
To  OB  it  seems  that  the  evolution  of  humanity  is  the  ttiull  of  indi- 
vidual freewill :  is  not  truly  the  individual  action  the  result  of  the 
development  of  man  ?  [just  as  if  wo  should  think  that  impresaions  on 
touch  were  caused  by  the  existence  of  that  which  is  to  sight,  instead 
of  Vic.  «™.] 
Is  not  thia  the  true  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  individual  action, 
and  foreknowledge  ?     We  are  conscious  of  our  own  deed  as  '  action ' 
(we  attribute  to  the  phenomenon  the  property  of  the  actual) ;  i.  e.   as 
tree ;  because  we  are  conscious  of  it  as  being.     The  false  consciouBuesB 
of  it,  involves  that  of  free-will. 

That  neoesaary,  instinctive.  Nature-performed  development  of  man 
is  the  cause  of  individual  experience  altogether;  and  in  a  true  human 
consciousness  this  would  he  fett.     We  want  the  man-consciousness; 
therefore  our  sense  of  free-will.     It  is  an  inverted  order ;  aa  if  the 
world  depended  en  ua,  not  on  God.     On  us  depends  only  the  pheno- 
menon. 

This   ia,  on   us  depends  the  nal;  that  which  ought  to  depend 
us,  to  make  us  the  free  moral  and  intellectual  and  responsible  be- 
ings we  are.     It  is  a  probation,  such  as  we  might  give  a  child;  « 
thing  of  no  consequence  at  all,  yet  a  teat  to  bim,  and  felt 
prepare  him  to  deal  with  truly  important  things. 
Then  can  we  nnderstand  the  individual  actions  by  aeeing  them  in  thj* 
relation  ?  ■   - ''     u-'-     1 
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This  development  of  hnmanit}^  mrely  is  the  matiiig  alive ;  and  is 
but  another  presentment  of  the  thought  that  the  redemption  of  man  b 
the  nanse  of  all  onr  experience,  aetive  ss  well  as  passive. 

In  our  feeling  and  thonght  of  the  indiridnal  life,  are  we  not  aa  if  i»- 
diTtdual  blood-disca  or  cella  ehonld  be  regarded  as  ihe  objects ;  or 
should  fio  regard  themaelTes ?  [Perhaps  thej  do;  perhaps  the  life  ot 
sn  organic  bodj  is  hj  snch  indiTidual  :^gTegat«8.] 

Is  not  man  (i.  e.  are  not  we)  cousciona  that  we  art ;  i.  e.  that  we  ara 
bting,  or  actoal,  while  in  fact  we  are  onlyreal,  or  phenomenal  ?  Dreams 
snrelj  illustrate  this :  there  is  a  false  consciousness,  eren  of  oorselres ; 
onr  own  state  not  being  snch  as  we  are  conscious  of.  Msj  we  not  say 
that  we  ourselves  are  but  phenomena  ?  even  ae  in  dreams  the  '  we'  that 
we  are  conscious  of  are  but  phantasms.  But  observe,  in  all  this,  the 
false  conscioueness  is  not  the  important  thing,  but  that  which  causes  it. 
There  is  a  reality ;  as  even  in  dreams.  So  also  in  this  phenomenal  life 
there  is  an  actual  fact,  and  this  it  is  concerns  os. 

So  we  say  of  a  man  suffering  under  nightmare,  that  he  has  to  do  only 
with  phantoms  ?  Of  course  not.  His  feeling  that  has  to  do  with 
them  is  the  mischief;  he  should  deal  with  realilia,  and  turn  on  his 
Bide,  &o. 

That  we  are  phenomenal  only,  links  itself  with  the  idea  of  the  crea- 
ture's Being  as  being  matter  of  conscionaness  only  (i.  e.  apart  &om 
God) ;  for  phenomena  ore  essentially  matters  of  consciousness,  »»d 
only  of  consciousness. 

Surely  wo  could  only  have  perception  of  phenomena  as  real  (i.  e. 
actual)  by  means  of  such  false  consciouBness  of  self: — as  in  a  dream, 
only  by  false  oonBcionsnees  of  self  (ss  phantasm)  can  we  have  have  per- 
ception of  phantasms  as  phenomenal  (i,  e.  as  real). 

Hero  is  a  cnrions  parallel : — phantasms  are  to  ns  in  dreams  as  phe- 
nomena ore  when  awake.  Now  is  not  the  'actual'  to  ua  in  true  life 
fts  phenomena  are  in  this  physical  state  ?  Again  :  dreams  are  real  to 
the  iodtvidual  alone;  phenomena  are  real  to  all  men. 

Is  it  well  to  use  the  word  'real*  for  real  to  man's  consciousness? 
Thus  phantasms  are  real  to  us  in  dreams ;  the  actual  is  '  real '  to 
Qs  in  true  life,      ^e  want  the  actual  to  be  '  real '  to  ns,  which  now 
it  is  not.     So  the  word  '  real '  would  have  a  different  application, 
according  to  the  »tate  denoted. 
And  is  it  vice  versa:  that  only  by  perceiving  phenomena  os  real  conld 
■we  have  snch  Hclf-conHciouaness  ?  the  two  must  go  together.     Which 
should  have  precedence  in  thought ;  which  should  be  regarded  as  cause  ? 
Should  it  not  bo  the  former :  consciousness  of  self,  because  of  the  false 
'  perception ' !  Thus  does  the  self- con sciousneaa  come,  being  simply  from 
man's  defect,  whereby  '  phenomena '  are  to  him,  or  his  world  is  defect- 
ive.    By  virtae  of  that  he  must  have  a  consciousness  which  is  '  self ' ; 
viz.  not  a  true  consciousness,  which  is  necessarily  altruistic.    Only  thoa 
oonld  we  feel  inert  things,  or  '  phenomena,'  at  all  as  real — have  consci- 
ousnoM  of  that  which  is  not.     In  order  to  that  we  must  have  consoioub 
nesg  of  being  apart  (viz.  for  self-action  or  force)  j  and  bo  we  naturally 
think  that  the  type  of  personality  of  existence.     We  do  not  naturally 
rise  to  'unity';  that  seems  to  us  a  loss. 

Only  by  being  perceptive  of  inertness  does  man  gain  knowledge 
of  bia  own  defect ;  only  so  can  he  learn — learn  '  himself.'  This  'endow- 
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ment'  by  which  he  *  perceiTes'  inertnesB  is  that  by  which  he  can  con- 
stmct  Science :  that  is  the  basis  of  '  cause  and  effect.'  And  here  is  the 
idea  of  that  <  intuition '  of  cause  and  effect :  it  is  from  the  consciousness 
of  inertness  (i.  e.  of  self). 

By  conceiving  a  Being  with  sight  but  without  touch — faculties  which 
deal  with  appearance  only,  and  not  with  reality — 
—which  by  the  bye  is  impossible ;  and  so  equally  impossible  is  it 
that  we  should  haye  faculties  which  link  us  only  with  the  phenom- 
enal.    It  can  only  be  that  those  which  so  link  us  may  be  felt  as  the 
only  ones  belonging  to  us. 
to  such  a  Being  how  there  would  be  change^  while  there  was  yet  no 
change^     And  again  ;  his  world  would  exist  not  in  space,  but  in  surface 
only ;  in  a  way  in  which  there  could  be  no  existence.     He  would  ha\e 
to  invent  all  sorts  of  '  laws '  to  account  for  the  changes,  while  nothing 
changed  r  such  impossible  notions  as  ours  of  '  passive  causes/  &c.   And 
again ;  to  him  things  might  be  all  wrong  and  evil,  while  yet  nothing 
was  wrong ;  and  for  his  understanding  of  all  this  it  would  be  necessary 
only  that  he  should  know  the  touch-object,  and  see  how  it  must  affect 
him  with  such  appearances. 

Might  there  not  also  be  a  responsihility ;  a  sense  of  action  in  which 
should  be  sense  of  crime  (viz.  of  consciouBly  evil  external  results),  in 
which  there  should  be  no  harm  done  ?    Might  not  this  be  an  admirable 
training?    Is   it   not  so  in  fact  with  children  :    do  thoy  not  have 
consciousness  of  sin  while  no  harm  is  done  ? — their  actions,  in  which 
they  feel  so  wrong,  alter  nothing  but  appearance  to  themselves.  So  ours 
alter  nothing  but  phenomena  to  man.    Thus  do  we  not  understand  that 
the  true  motive  for  right  is  not  that  harm  may  not  be,  but  for  life  ? 
Disre^prding— s>r  regarding  aright — phenomena,  we  mu8t  act  right. 
So  one  comes  again  to  the  fact  that  the  universe  must  be  perfectly 
good,  whatever  man  may  be  :  on  that  only  the  phenomenon  depends. 
And  the  goodness  demands  this  evil ;  even  as  the  physical  rightness 
or  accuracy  of  things  demands  wron  guess  in  the  appearances. 
We  have  consciousness  to  sight  in  '  surface,'  which  cannot  be ;  why  not 
consciousness  to  touch  of  existence  in  space,  which  cannot  be  ?   Eeason 
alike  firees  us  from  both  deceptiona.    So  again :  there  cannot  be  being- 
in-time^  even  as  there  cannot  be  being-in-surface :  it  has  not  the  re- 
quisite 'being,'  substantiality,  reality;  for  it  is  evident  'being'  de- 
mands certain  conditions.     A  farther  problem  therefore,  is :  what  are 
those  conditions  ? 

Observe,  how  that  which  cannot  '  be ' — surface-existence,  viz. — may 
be  necessarily  believed  by  us ;  so  that  to  get  right  we  must  find  out 
about  ourselves,  by  finding  that  there  cannot  be  such  <  being,'  and  that 
onr  natural  impressions  are  wrong.  In  respect  to  surface,  we  find  this 
out  primarily  by  touch ;  but  then  the  eye  alsa  recognizes  it,  and  be- 
comes a  means  of  most  importaqt  information  respecting  that  which  is 
not  surfacei  though  its  impressions  remain  only  of  surface.  So  in  regard 
to  the  actual,  we  understand  the  phenomenal  (that  which  is  to  intellect) 
not  to  be,  first  through  conscience ;  but  then  intellect,  though  still  deal- 
ing with  the  same  impressions,  readily  apprehends  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  appreciates  the  cause — the  actuality  (as  the  eye  the  solidity.) 
Can  there  be  anything  answenng  to  the  two  eyes  ?  Think  of  the  op- 
po$ite$  the  intellect  demands :  da  not  they  give  the  actualnessi  eyeh 
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aa  the  two  picturei  on  the  eyes  the  solidQeHB  f     Are  not  those  twi 
pictures  truly  two  oppositei  ? 
Again  :  the  eye  mvtt  deal  with  sarfnce  only  ;  by  the  nature  of  the  ( 
it  is  right  and  necessary  ;  so  surely  the  inteUect  must  deal  with  pheno- 
mena only,  i.  e.  with  that  which  is  in  time. 

The  things  to  intellect  must  be  thus  inert  and  changing  (in  truth  «tt- 
jierficial)  ;  that  is  what  the  intellect  deals  with.     That  '  eibtencc ' 
cannot  be  as  the  phenomonal,  is  proved  by  the  'not-acting*;  and  so 
appearancea  must  he,  and  would  be  found  to  be,  iiitrt,  by  a  child  with 
touch,  yet  not  understanding  it.     Prom  that  faculty  in  him  muet 
oomo  the  demand  for  such  action  ;  and  ia  it  not  by  the  (physical)  in- 
ertness that  appearances  are  first  found  to  he  but  appearances  ? 
So  does  our  very  feeling  of  inertness — not-action — in  pheDomeoa  imply 
another  sense  in  us ;  else  we  should  never  have  demanded  it,  or  thought 
of  indicating  its  absence.    This  very  fact  demonstrates  the  existence  in 
na  of  an  (undeveloped)  '  actual '  touch,  to  which  the  acting  exist«noe  hu 
relation  ;  and  vice  versa. 

Docs  not  the  child  invent  causes  and  powers  for  the  changes  of  on- 
acting  '  appearances,'  even  as  we  for  phenomena  ? 

To  moke  a  '  reality '  felt  as  evil,  simply  take  away  the  consoiooi 
perception  of  reality,  and  let  only  the  conscious  perception  of  appeRrann 
remain  ;  i.  c.  let  the  appearance  be  real  [i-  e.  by  defect].  Is  not  this 
the  problem  of  the  world  ? 

It  is  not  defect  of  '  being '  (in  a  true  sense  that  cannot  be)  ;  but  of 

coBBciouaness,  which  is  simple  enough  and  common). 
And  observe  :  this  changing  of  the  real  [J.  e.  to  our  touch)  is  aa  neceo- 
aary  to  right  knowledge  of  the  '  actual,'  as  is  the  changing  of  Aie  ap- 
parent to  the  right  knowledge  of  the  '  real.' 

Is  not  that  truly  an  absurd  notion  of  ours  that  our  knowledge  of  tba 
nniverae  should  not  include  a  knowledge  of  man,  and  a  means  of  ap- 
preciating, thro'  our  impressions,  his  condition  and  changes  ?  It  is  simply 
the  child's  puzzle — i.  e.  in  relation  to  man  :  but  this  to  us  as  iudividuala 
is  the  great,  active,  responsible,  noble  life. — But  what  a  field  it  opens 
up :  from  changes  in  the  phenomena  to  deduce,  to  learn,  the  history  of 

A  person  with  only  sight,  though  having  the  impressions  of  anrfuM* 
being,  would  of  course  not  b«  so ;  he  must  be  substantial ;  and  so  then 
would  arise  a  discord  in  his  feeling  :  his  being,  or  life,  and  his  improft- 
sions,  would  be  at  variance.  He  would  perceive  his  own  body  as  sor- 
face  only ;  and  yet,  acting  so,  would  tail.  Is  not  this  like  our  feeling 
ourselves  in  time,  or  phenomenal  ?  Wo  feel  oarselves  to  be  a*  m 
cannot  ht. 

Thus  too  we  do  not  deny  that  these  things  'are,'  aa  we  do  not  deny 
that  a  surface  is :  '  it '  is,  such  as  it  is..  We  only  apprehend  the  natim 
of  the  case— thai  there  is  not  such  '  existence,'  but  existence  caoaot 
that  to  be  perceived.     [And  so  of  existence  in  time]. 

Faculties  that  deal  with  appearances  must  give  us  '  existences '  which 
have  a  'mode'  impossible  to  existence.     So  in  truth  our  feeling  of  and 


k  relation  to  the  phenomenal  world  is  all  deducible  &om  the  very  fact  of^^S 

^^t        our  being   intellectual   (ealf-coasoioos) ;  having  this  <  faculty '  wblot^^fl 


deals  with  '  phenomeaa.'     By  virtue  of  tbis  natura  of  it  (wluch  ta  so 

aimple :  it  muat  be  its  nature,  even  as  it  is  of  sight  to  deal  only  with 
appearances)  our  perception  of  physical  existence  is  involved  ,  and  our 
feeling  in  respect  to  it  is  simply  A'om  oar  imperfect  apprehension  of  out, 
relation  to  the  existence  that  (>,  which  has  the  necessary  properties  of ' 

Thus  ivne  is  a  condition  of  phoDomena ;  viz.  as  changing  with  u« — ^ 
even  as  appearances  which  are  to  the  eye  must  have  the  property  of 
changing  with  changes  in  us.  May  we  find  '  time '  in  that  necessarily 
perceived  external  change  by  virtue  of  change  in  man  ?  But  does  not 
this  change  in  man  also  involve  '  time  '?  Perhaps ;  but  not  in  the  same 
sense  :  perhaps  to  be  in  time  Is  exactly  the  defect,  and  time  is  only 
perceived  without  because  of  subjective  conditions  ? 

It  is  not  the  '  ideal '  is  above  the  real,  but  the  actual.  Hero  is  the 
necessity  for  that  '  ideal '  doctrine,  and  its  failure  too  :  it  substitutes  but 
one  self- impression  for  another  i  rests  on  assaming  the  truth  of  our  own 
impressions. 

By  defect,  we  have  the  feeling  that  our  louch  gives  ua  existence  :  even 
so  we  might  (by  defect  of  touch)  have  the  feeUng  that  our  eye  gives  us 
existence.  Tho  self  is  in  the  touch.  Defect  of  Being  must  cause  that 
which  answers  to  self-action :  that  we  should  consciously  act  on  that 
which  is  not,  is  included  in  the  proposition  of  our  defectiveness. 

How  different  are  the  irapressions  we  receive  by  sight  from  that  whicU 
is  real  to  touch ;  that  lurainousness,  which  we  have  to  refer  to  motion : 
what  we  have  to  suppose  in  ourselvea. 

la  not  that  which  is  to  toui:h  emphatically  the  nnreal  ?  it  is  to  the 

ill/:  and  are  we  not  trying  to  refer  the  more  true  to  the  less  in  re- . 

ferring  light  to  motion  ? 

'  We  are  a.  standard  when  we  are  no  more  such  e.  self  as  we  are. 
I  When  we  are  no  more  such,  we  can  aet  up  ourselves  as  a  standard' — ' 
but  that  means  we  shall  not  do  it.  When  cooseious  of  Nature  (altru- 
istic) then  necessarily  »e  are  a  standard.  That  '  setting  up '  is  never 
right.  It  is  not  so  much,  perhaps,  that  wc  are  not  a  standard,  as  that 
in  setting  up  self  we  do  a  wrong  thing,  fiature  cannot  be  known  so  : 
it  is  the  opposite  of  knowing,  as  of  being.  This  '  self-assertion '  ex- 
presses not  us — not  man,  his  life  or  being — but  his  limitations.  That 
setting  up  of  self  (like  force)  is  a  denying,  preventing,  suppressing,  ex- 
cluding :  force  can  do  nothing  else. 

And  this  self-action  again  :  is  it  not  one  of  those  things  that  exist  and 
operate  only  to  bo  done  away,  carried  out  to  be  overthrown  (nutrition 
for  function)  ?     So  also  it  is  right. 

The  twofold  faculty  or  being  in  us — opposites,  as  it  were — is  strik- 
ingly shown  in  the  two  feelings  attached  to  the  word  aothing — '  nothing,' 
and  '  no  thing.'  '  No  thing '  denotes  the  highest  Being :  a  man  is  no 
l/iiiu/ ;  therefore  be  cannot  be  a  slave. 

Surely  Hegel's  formula  '  Being  =  nothing'  truly  means  (uncoUsoi- 

ously)    that   things   are  but  phenomena ;  but   then  the  philosophy 

should  be  a  showing  of  '  phenomena '  from  Being. 
60  we  may  think  again;  and 
those  who  for  want  of  'things 
we  may  rejoice,  and  think  that  what  they  Imve 
Thi     ^  '      ■  "-        ...--■' 


haling  nothing,'  of 

a  and  are  in  despair, 

ia  no  thin^;  that  No 

thera.     We  need  not  be  in  despair  wheii  all  'things'  are 

■kest ;  for  then,  perhaps,  is  No  Thing  triumphing.  '  '  ^'    '  ■'  t 
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SpeMkmg  of  deTelopment  hj  union  of  opposites,  can  it  be  thus :  thst 
le  trne  Being  is  in  tbe  union  of  isdiTidnality  and  nnivErsalitj  ?  [is  Uii> 
the  Divino  '  twing ' :  is  it  not  simply  an  '  altraistic  eonBcionsneaa '  ?] 
Then  is  not  this  the  destiny  of  man ;  and  do«B  it  throw  light  upon  tbe 
history  ?  ['  Adam '  an  univereality,  suppressed  for  individuality,  to  be 
restored  in  union?]  Thus  in  the  intermediate  must  be  the  'Bclf — tka 
negation  ;  and  this  most  inTolve  the  manifoldnpsa  [as  God  is  one  in 
mtdtiplicit^  ? — thus  too  :  '  man  is  become  as  one  of  ns.']  So  what  we 
want  is  this  universal  consciousness  restored,  one  with  the  aelf-cona^- 
ouaness ;  i.  e.  altruistic. 

Thus — though  it  is  not  a  good  way  of  speaking,  perhaps — may  m 
treat  the  case  bo  ;  that  the  two  elements  or  modes  of  Being,  which 
are  one  in  Ood,  are  dinded  in  man :  the  universality  in  Adam,  the 
individuality  now :  hut  each  imperfect  [Adam  knew  tbe  beasts,  but 
had  not  knowledge  of  good  and  evil].  We  are  individual — moral— 
but  lack  the  oneuesB  with  Kature :  we  have  a  negation  in  us  whioh 
isolates  us. 
80  excluding  the  nn-consciousneBs  from  tbe  first,  tbe  self  &om  the  s»- 
cosd,  b&ve  we  the  true  '  conscioueiteBS.' 

Through  thia  oonceptioo  (of  tbe  neceesary  union  of  opposites)  might 
we  not  d^uce  man's  state  and  history — show  it  necessary  ?  [uom  tha 
nature  of  creature  as  by  limitation  or  negation.} 

Especially  how  he  must  be  many  individuals,  and  yet  one;  and  hare 
in  this  state  a  sort  of  fotae  coDBcionaness. 
And  there  is  a  curious  bearing  here.     If  this  anion  of  oppoaites  be  Od- 
cessary,  then  is  not  this  a  reason  why  things  must  be  '  phenomenal ' ; 
i.  e.  must  be  to  ub  ;  be  felt  as  exialiug,  yet  not  he :  viz.  that  only  so 
conld  tbe  two  equal  and  opposite  be.     The  pheoomenalness  is  involved 
in  that,  becanse  that  equals  0.     Or  again ;  if  this  be  '  Being,'  then  wa 
see  why  it  must  be  represented  in  the  phenomenon.     And  yet,  Being 
cannot  be  eo  ;  there  are  not  possibly  the  opposites  to  be  united.     We 
must  surely  have  this  inverted  here  : — this  is  tbe  phenomenon  of  Being, 
or  what  it  is  to  'self-conscioaaneBS')  therefore  our  Being  must  be  snob. 
That  which  is  the  one  abaolute  fact  must  be  two  oppoaites  in  man's  ex- 
perience ;  because  man  is  not  the  absolute. 

Is  not  God's  '  unity  in  multiplicity  '  only  another  form  of  the  doc- 
trine of  '  Being '  i  that  it  is  in  many  forms  ?  [It  is  indeed  only  that 
God  is  creator].  Ail  is  one  ;  form  only  differs  :  but  in  this  differing 
and  changing  of  form  is  necessarily  involved  relative  not-being.  We 
sec  thia  in  the  phenomenal ;  where  there  is  '  not-being '  relative  to  oil 
•arts  of  thiugs  ;  bat  the  plenitude  of  the  universe  remains.  And  then 
of  course  oxisteuce  can  not  be  such  as  it  is  to  oonBciousnesB,  beoanss 
of  thai  '  not-being '  ? 

That  wbtoh  changes  is  not  being.     Is  not  this  the  same  as  that  '  not- 
beiog  '  changes  7  and  is  not  this  hut  another  mode  of  expressing  that 
Being  changes  its  form?     Is  not  change  of  form  of  Being  exactly  by 
means  of  change  of  the  relative  'not-being'? 

As  I  have  thought  before :  when  the  negation  ia  excluded  from  man, 

does  it  not  become  of  some  other  Being ;  and  is  it  not  clear  there  ota 

be  changing  '  forms '  only  by  suoh  relative  not-being  ? 

Tot  observe  again :  this  r^tive  not-being  merely  depends  upon  tlw 

pouibilitg  of  ttko  ToriouA  forms ;  it  it  itself  a  result  of  their  '  being.*   " 
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ia  not — is  not  creatod— but  there  being  sucli '  forms '  is  the  reaios  of  it. 
Bather,  is  not  this  Enereljr  a  vay  in  which  the  intellect  must  conceirs 
that  absolute  and  infinite  plonitnde  of  Being  ? 

It  might  be  asked :  what  good  can  come  from  sporting  with  words 
thus  ? — just  the  same  good  as  sporting  thos  with  algebraic  symbols. 
When  we  hare  altruistic  (universal)  consciouBnesa,  then  that  which 
we  have  consciousness  of  is  true — it  i«.  So  that  it  is  right,  as  metaphy- 
sicians have  argned,  that  we  know  only  our  own  consciousness.  When 
oar  consciousness  ia  right,  then  the  knowing  that  will  be  knowing  ths 
other  also  [knowing  reality  apart  from  self].  All  we  want  is  to  have 
oBr  oonsciousness  rectified,  not  to  treat  it  differently.  Wo  are  now  at- 
tributing '  actual '  properties  to  the  phenomenal.  Thus  too  one  sees, 
perhaps,  the  reason  why  consciousness  should  seem  to  assert  the  exist- 
ence of  external  things  as  it  does.  Is  not  this  the  right  attitude  of 
consciousness  ? 

Is  it  not  thus;  that  there  truly  are  in  ns  two  opposites  [indioated  by 
the  doctrine  of  body  and  soal] ;  but  these  are,  truly,  man  and  self,     la 
not  the  self  manifold ;  the  man,  one.     Is  not  the  fact  that  man  is  one 
shown  in  that  '  human  mind '  that  ia  one  F     In  it  see  bow  self  is  ex- 
cluded ;  how  it  includes  (as  permanent  results)  interpretations  anly. 
Is  not  the  relation  of  self  to  man  indicated  in  that  of  talent  and  ge- 
nias  ? — the  talent,  hypothetical  or  false  thought,  is  the  scK-thought ; 
the  true — the  interpretation — is  the  man-thought.    There  is  a  similar 
relation  in  '  Being ';  for  the  true  thought  ia  simply  altruistic  thought ; 
it  is  Nature—one  with  that  which  is  without.     So  is  Being.     It  ia 
but  another  form  of  the  one  fact  of  Nature  :  so  should  man  ho.     Hia 
self-being  is  no  more  true  Being,  than  self-thought  is  true  thought. 
Both  are  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible ;  both  are  hia  loss ;  but 
to  be  got  rid  of  by  interpretation  only ;  by  fulfilment,  not  sup- 
pression. 
Uan  profits  by  that  which  is  evil  to  the  self;  he  ia  in  the  destruction 
of  the  self;  yet  the  self  must  be  for  the  being  of  man.     It  is  just  the 
relation  of  true  to  folse ;  which  must  be  in  the  same  way  and  for  the 
same  reason — viz.  from  '  ignorance,'  or  absence  of  knowledge,  or  being : 
either  truo  or  false,  man  or  self.     By  the  self,  we  are  in  the  physical ; 
by  the  man,  wo  are  in  the  spiritual. 

This  is  but  what  ia  said  by  all :  that  we  are  at  once  in  relation  to  two 
worlds;  and  this  idea  of  putting  the  'self'  aa  the  man  is  also  ex- 
pressed :  vijs.  that  we  wrongly  give  the  chief  importance  to  the  tem- 
poral. Do  we  not  even  do  so  to  appearances,  until  we  understand 
their  relation  as  appearances  ?  Still  is  the  eye  the  moat  important 
and  impressive  sense  ;  so  surely  ever  mast  be  our  feeling  of  the  pAji- 
tical ;  but  it  must  be  felt  in  its  right  relation,  as  appearance  of  the 
Botnal,  even  aa  sight- impressions  are  of  the  real.  So  does  not  this 
neoessary  and  permanent  relation  of  our  impressions  account  for  the 
putting  self-impressioas  first  aa  the  realities  t  Traoe  this  in  ti^ht : 
why  should  it  be  such  as  first  to  overbear  touch  ?  Ia  it  because  sight 
is  a  '  man  '•aense— rightly  most  impressive  ? 

To  our  coosciouinesB  the  false  necessarily  is  before  the  true,  and  the 
true  oomee  out  of  it;  but  it  oannot  truly  bo  so.  The  false  can  only  be 
(by  negation)  from  tiie  true.  So  is  not,  to  our  consciousness,  the  self 
first,  before  the  '  man '  7  hut  it  most  be  that  the  self-conscious  nest  is 
tnily  from  the  man -oonsciousness. 
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There  is  sometbing  in  as  all  which  is  '  urt-humaa ' — that,  viz.,  whioh 
prompts  to  inhiimBiiity  iu  oil  its  forma :  it  manifestB  its  nature  jn  itM 
effects.     Aod  this  must  be  Ihe  «{/■— else  where  is  the  reaponsibility  ? 

When  it  is  gaid  ve  shall  be  one  with,  and  conform  to.  Nature,  not 
carryios  out  our  self-will  against  it ;  not  opposite  and  apart  from  it  as 
now :  what  is  meaat  is  not,  of  course,  a  passive  submission  to  the  phe- 
nomenal 1  but  being  one  with,  and  conforming  in  will  to,  the  fact — 1« 
God.  And  see:  does  nit  the  'oppositeness' — of  action,  of  will — arise 
exactly  from  our  feeling  the  phenomenal  as  the  reality  :  i.  e.  from  not 
Ituowing,  and  consciously  feeling,  the  actual  ? 

Are  not  tboBc  statements  in  scripture  respecting  the  action  of  tho 
spirit  in  us,  assertions  and  demons trations  of  altruistic  action  7     Is  it 
not  this  which  tho»o  words  declaie.  and  which  we  And  so  mysterious  ? 
Would  not  a  simple  change  of  our  thoughts  here  give  us  simplicity  and.  ^^M 
naturalneaa  instead  ?     At  teaat  we  must  observe  mat  '  altruistic  beiogV^^H 
is  a  scriptural  doctrine ;  and  with  what  a  beauty  and  significance  it  tBf^^H 
rests  '  inspiration.'  ^^^| 

PFreewUt. — What  should  our  consciousness  of  freewill  mean,  if  not       " 
action  that  is  not  necessary,  so  far  aa  we  are  concerned,  or  in  respect 
to  ua  ?     This  would,  of  course,  give  consciousneaa  of  fiee-will ;  i.  e.  ao 
action — felt  as  oars,  i.  e.  self-action — not  necessary  ;  i.  e.  not  the  opera- 
tion, and  necessary  etBux  and  reBult,  of  our  own  bting. 

Yet  phenomena  show  (statistica,  &c.,  which  pipve  them  uniform)  that 
human  actions  huve  another,  an  external,  necessity  (i-  e.  are  an  external 
actian,  result  of  some  external  being  ?)  It  is  not  the  action,  which  is  felt 
as  ours,  or  else  it  would  be  necessary ;  it  must  rather  be  the  reaiduum,  as 
it  were ;  the  Inaotiou  whioh  is  felt  as  action  by  us :  still  an  altruistio 
consciousness  thus,  only  false ;  feeling  that  as  being  which  is  not.  And 
this  therefore  is  necessarily  felt  as  not-necessary  action  by  ue ;  and 
being  felt  as  action — i.  e.  being  aolf-action — it  necessarily  produces  the 
phenomenon  of  free-will. 

Then  for  our  action  and  freedom  (to  make  the  action  truly  ours,  and 
at  the  same  time  necessary  ;  i.  e.  to  make  action  instead  of  inaction 
ours)  what  we  wont  is  altruistic  being  (the  Sivine  spirit  in  us)  ;  then 

hthe  action  is  ours.     That  is  to  be  one    with   Nature ;  acting  becauM      ^_ 
participant  in  the  acting  (i.  e.  the  Divine.)  ,     ^^H 

In    drcDm»,  when  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  other  people,  is  there  no^^^H 
a  sort  of  reatiEation  of  '  altruistic  consciousness '  ?     And  how  very  la.i^^^H 
Ftructive  is  the  putting  an  end  to  a  nightmare  by  resolring  to  turn      ^^H 
round  and  face  your  pursuer — while  what  is  done  is,  to  turn  in  bod  ! 
How  Ftriking  an  instance  of  our  consciously  doing  one  thing  (snd  ef- 
fecting results  by  it)  while  truly  it  is  another  that  is  done ;  nod  the  re- 
sults are  due  to  that.     8o  is  it  not  with  our  action  ?  do  we  not  consci- 
ously  do  one  thing,  while  truly  aoother  is  done  ?     Were  not  life  trnos- 
parent  if  we  recognized  this  as  its  eharacter  ?     Must  we  not  interpret 
our  experience  as  we  do  our  dreams  ?  Is  it  that  there  are  fuels  which  cause 
our  consciousness  to  be  in  certain  states  fand  these  acting  on  man  as 
one  ?} :  and  from  that  our  perception  of  tue  phenumeos  results  ?  (a*  in 
a  dream,  from  the  individual's  bodily  condition  ?)  ^^ 

^^—  The  badoeia  of  •elfishaeaa  irill  nerer  be  clearly  nndentood  until  ^^^^| 
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be  eoen  that  it  is  the  ttl/  that  ia  bad.  Vain  ia  our  effort  to  divoroe  the 
two;  to  malce  out  the  'self  good,  '  sel&sh '  bad.  And  this  goei  deep: 
for  see  how  there  is  n  certain  mode  of  self  which  maa  counts  good  ;  this 
he  tries  to  get ;  but  God  has  made  the  self  selfish,  and  shows  that  it 
cannot  be  anything  else.  But  this  way  in  which  man  would  be  content 
with  a  aelf-life  is  very  curious  ;  and  also  how  the  selfishness  of  it  comes 
out,  and  will  show  iteelf  in  one  way  or  other. 

'  remarks  about  rose-bushes  in  snow  looking  as  disconsolate  M 
if  they  were  human  beinga ;  it  suggests  the  thought  that  all  these  un- 
conscious things  do  not  exist ;  all  esiatenoe  is  conscious.      So  now  is  it 
not  that  we  partake  of  beiug  as  conscious,  and  of  not-being  as  not  con- 
ecioUB  (riz.  bodff) ;  a  portion  by  which  we  are  united  to,  and  are  one 
with,  things  that  do  not  esist.     Is  there  a  light  here  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  body  ;  as  if  it  were  our  having  a  oonsciousness  (as  be- 
longing to  us)  of  a  thing  which  is  not :  but  then  that  which  is  not  is 
'  not-being,'  so  that  we  have  consciousness  of  not-being  (i.  e.  defect) ; 
and  of  not-being  in  a.  certain  form,  as  it  must  necessarily  be.     And  so 
the  phenomenal  world,  also,  as  not-exieting,  is  '  not-being '  in  a  certain 
form — a  minus,  which  of  course  must  be  of  definite  form.    So  this  brings 
back  former  views  respecting  the  physical  as  beiog  a  positive  '  minus ' ; 
its  ■  form,'  therefore,  depending  upon  the  form  of  £eing,  or  that  which 
M.    [The 'star-spaces,'  aePoo  says:  the  idea  evidently  is  not  unnatural.] 

Then  may  our  not-being  (defect  or  negation)  be  a  part  of  the  great 
negation.  So  there  must  be  in  us  that  union  we  feel,  of  conscioua  and 
unconscious,  linking  ua  to  two  worlds  :  it  can  be  of  course  only  one  way 
— union  of  being  (coDscious)  and  not-being  (unconscious).  In  us  is  that 
which  if,  and  that  which  i>  mL 

Do  we  not  thus  embrace  what  Coleridge  said,  about  our  being  as  it  were 
persons,  or  will,  with  a  '  nature  '  mixed  with  it ;  and  the  evil  being  in 
yielding  to  the  '  nature ' ;  abandoning  the  prerogative  of  freedom  f 

See  how  Plato  said  this  very  thing  respecting  the  phenomenal  :  onlj 

in  it  is  not  any  '  being '  at  all — no  con  scions  nesa.     The  idea  of  maa 

above  Nature,  yet  partaking  of  it,  ia  Justified  so. 
From  union  of  '  being '  and  '  not-being '  in  us,  we  must  have  such  con- 
Bciouanesa  ;  viz.  of  soul  and  body  ;  and  such  a  relation,  therefore,  of 
auTselves  to  the  inert,  yet  with  a  feeling  all  the  while  that  it  truly  i( 
not,  and  that  there  must  be  other  more  real. 

For  we  must  feel  'that  which  la  not'  in  us — that  vacancy  or  minus — as 
'being':  we  must  feel  it  as  existing,  or  as  a  thing  belonging  or  pertain- 
ing to  ua.  It  does  'exist' — i.  e.  as  we  speak  of  existence;  it  exists  aa 
what  it  is :  we  roust  and  ought  therefore  to  feel  added  to  us,  aa  ours, 
this  negative  part,  aa  '  existing.*  And  then  necessarily,  as  existing  also, 
all  that  is  relative  or  corresponding  to  that.  All  that  is  real  to  it.  Or 
has  the  same  existence  as  that,  must  be  real  to  us  i  '  exist '  in  the  same 
way.     So  it  is  from  our  own  bodies  wo  must  understand  the  physical. 

This  is  etrikiog,  in  reference  to  the  individuality  and  oneness  of  man. 
• — Couaidering  our  phenoiueDal  relations  ia  considering  our  relations  as 
individuals ;  considering  our  absolute  relations,  is  considering  them  aa 
man.  Or,  as  iudividuala  our  relations  arc  phenomenal ;  as  man  tbey  uro 
absolute.  Now  do  we  not  advance  a  step  here?  Is  not  the  oneness  the 
actual,  the  separatenesa  the  phenomenon  T  the  latter  the  phenomenon  of 
the  former;  and  we  feel  ourselves  therefora  aeparate  individuals,  instsad 
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of  one  m&n,  because  we  feel  the  phenomentil  as  fact  [an  instance  of  than 
inversencss  of  our  conaciouaaess].  -^J 

Then  does  not  the  way  we  graduHlly  fee]  and  learn  the  oneness  of  m^fl 
throw  light  upon  the  mode  ia  which  the  actual  gradually  grows  iolH 
the  phenomenal  r*  ^| 

It  ia  interesting  that  to  consider  our  absolute  relations  ia  (ho  same  as  nH 
consider  those  of  iima.     To  uuiweraiilize  ia  lo  mftke  absolute — they  are 
one.     Surely  it  means  merely  that  man  I'a  one :  it  ia  simply  looking  at 
the  case  as  it  is. 

Burely  the  phenomenal  separateness  must  be  right,  and  shall  always 
be  ;  but  known  and  felt  aright :  these  separate  individuals  recognized 
as  phenomenal  only ;  the  actual  oneness  being  the  felt  fact. 
If  wo  could  see  why  there  must  be  the  phenomenon  of  multiplicity, 
then  ail  would  be  seen  ;  our  feeling  of  it  as  the  fact  lies  in  our  feeling 
the  phenomenal  as  actual.     [Hence,  surely,  would  be  our  feeling  of 
'ael/';  i.  e.  of  separate  self?]  And  is  not  the  phenomenal  multiplicity  of 
man  involved  in  Ifc  nature?  is  it  not  involved  in  the  nature  of  Being? 
Does  it  not  indicate  the  nature  of  God — of  creator  and  creature  ?  Being 
muBt  be  in  many  forms :  unity  involves  multiplicity ;  only  so  is  it. 
It  is  BO  by  neccsBary  union  of  oppoaitca  to  intellect.    It  is  interesting 
to  Bee  this  idea  of  altruiatio  being — unity  in  multiplicity — is  but  a 
form  of  that  universal  union  of  opposites.    It  ia  thus  seen  necessary ; 
Being,  to  intellect,  must  be  that.     Aa  actual  unity  is  phenomenal 
multiplicity ;  or  Divine  unity  is  creature  multiplicity. 
Then  if  we  see  how  man's  being  must  involve  multiplicity,  have  we  not 
a  key  to  all  ? — the  negative  state  involves  consciousness  of  that. 

And  yet  again  :  selfishness — the  wrong — what  is  it  but  acting  aa  if  we 
were  separate  and  not  one ;  acting  according  to  the  phenomenoa  and  not 
the  fact.  Surely  farther  light  is  thrown  upon  selfishness  (and  therefore 
upon  the  self)  here  :  it  ia  false  to  that  which  is. 

And  in  Qod's  altruistic  being,  see  the  necessity  for  the  two  assertions 
— that  we  must  regard  God  above  the  creature,  and  that  love  to  God 
II  love  to  man  r  and  the  error  necessary  also  from  our  conBcioUBuess 
being  not  altruistic ;  and  therefore  our  first  attributing  to  God  a  like 


Thus  in  finding  the  absolute,  and  that  which  concerns  men  as  one,  to 
be  the  same,  is  not  a  light  thrown  on  the  absolute  ?  Though  observSi 
It  is  not  exactly  this  ;  for  some  phenomenal  conditions  also  aSect  man 
aa  man  (i.  e.  all  men)  :  it  is  rather  that  which  aSeots  the  very  being  of 
men  is  the  absolute,  and  that  nooeBsarity  relates  to  man  as  one  ;  i.  e.  in 
respect  to  the  absolute  man  is  one.  This  is  simply  man  i«  one,  and  ia 
only  phenomenally  separate. 

The  consciousness  of  self  is  hard  exactly  to  see.  Is  it  not  involved 
in  the  very  fact  of  inadequate  apprehension  of  Nature  T  vis.  the  feeling 
of  inertness  in  Kature  involves  neoeBsarily  the  consciousnesa  of  an  aotir« 
sense  (i.  e.  of  self) :  and  can  it  indeed  be  any  other  way  ?  Is  it  not 
thus; — it  must  he  by  a  '  self  that  we  are  related  to  the  pheaomenal, 
for  the  very  reason  that  phenomenon  must  be  inert.  Is  there  not  a 
light  here :  wherever  the  phenomenon  is  perceived  there  lel/  most  ba  t 
80,  in  the  true  conBciousness,  both  these  might  remain,  but  consciouslf 


H  00,  in  ine  true  conBCiousness,  ooin  i^nese  mignv  remain,  atii.  coniciousiy         _ 

^H        in  the  right  plane;  viz.  the  'self'  elemeot  known  and  felt  in  its  ooia'^^f 


itioB  to  the  plLenomenalnesB  (aot-beiag  aad  not-acting,  therefore)  of 
iBt  which  is  pheoomenal. 
ll  Should  there  not  then  bo  something  parallel  in  the  relation  of  sight 

to  '  appearance '  ?  Docs  one  thus  get  farther  into  seeing  why  self- 
qualities — design,  force,  £c. — muat  be  in  the  phenomenoa  ? 
Tn  the  mere  fact  of  defective  apprehensioa  of  Nature  ia  not  perception 
of  the  phenomenon  involved;  aad  therein  an  Lictlre  sense,  and  thoroforo 
'self-consciousness?  So  it  is  not  ho  much  that  there  is  "self  in  us, 
SB  that  we  are  coDsoious  of  self  because  perceptive  of  Nature  as  inert 
,.  phmom.n.l). 

o  one  might  almost  say  again,  we  are  titaa  faUeh/  conscious;  we  are 
not  selves:  and  this  embraoea  those  who  aay  '  this  bad  is  not  I,'  &a. 
True ;  our  feeling  that  we  are  aelres  is  false. 

'ant  that  what  we  perceive  is  phenamenon  (therefore  inert)  and  the 
iling  of  self  is  acconuted  for.  It  can  only  be  by  '  self-consciousness 
lat  phenomena  can  be  perceived  as  real. 

Can  it  be  thus  ;  that  we  hnve,  as  it  were,  a  faucA-self,  to  which  things 
in  space,  or  solid,  are  real — feeling  exertion  in  respect  to  them  ? 
lOah  we  recognize  that  there  might  be  a  '  sight  '-self,  to  which  appear- 
^Snces  should  be  real — the  things  that  are  auriaces — feeling  exertion  in 
lect  to  them  ?     Is  this  a  right  way  to  look  at  it :  not  the  sense  from 
self,  but  the  feeling  of  self  arising  from  that  sense  ? 
So  that  there  might  still  remain  touch-objeota,  as  sight-ohjeota ;  bat 
:l/  different  (our  self  in  relation  to  the  actual).     So  we  might 
have  self,  but  not  t/iia  self.     Is  not  this  indeed  what  the  positivists 
in  ai^erting  that  we  have  to  do  only  with  phenomena  ?  they  any 
self  is  in  relation  with  this'  [of  such   a  kind].     But  then  it 
might  be  of  other  kind,   surely;  and  so  be  id  relation  with  other 
things  :  and  a  true  self,  in  relation  to  that  which  i*,  must  surely  in- 
clude the  consciouBness  of  phenomena,  as  self  in  relation  to  the  solid 
includes  consciouaneaa  of  the  '  surface,'  or  apparent. 
,s  the  'surface'  involves  solidity — is  U>  us  only  because  the  solid  it — 
does  not  the  physical,  in  the  same  way,  involve  the  spiritual — the 
irituality  of  that  which  is  ?     Can  we  aee  the  relation  here  ? — how  the 
ilid  must  be  for  our  perception  of  surface,  we  see  ;  can  we  recognize 

the  spiritual  mwat  be  for  our  perception  of  the  physical  1  ifust  we 
It  first  free  ourselves  more  from  our  notion  of  the  physical  as  being  ? 
And  again  ;  must  not  the  perception  of  surface  involve,  of  neccBsity, 
true  relation  to  the  solid  ?  could  there  be  the  former  without  faculties 
Luted  to  the  latter  ?  And  must  not  a  creature,  perceiving  surface,  and 
acting  according  to  them,  necessarily  get  involved  in  dii&cuUies,  and 
act  not  according  to  the  demands  of  its  nature  ?  So  does  not  conscious 
perception  of  the  physical  neeeesarily  involve  relation  to  the  apiritual : 

tcultiea  consciously  connecting  us  with  that  ? 
The  animals  act  only  for  the  physical,  but  they  are  right — theirs  is 
true  instinct.  Are  not  our  instincts  for  the  huinnn,  theirs  for  the  in- 
dividual F*oura  for  the  actual,  theirs  for  the  phenomenal?  Is  there 
not  indeed  a  clue  here  ?  Man  is  one,  in  a  sense  in  which  the  animal 
tribes  do  not  seem  to  be  so  ;  even  the  moat  gregarious  :  for  the  one 
'  man '  ia  progressive.  Is  not  this  the  same  tlitng  that  constitutes  man 
the  spiritual  ?  So  man's  instincts  are  relative  to  the  race;  the  ani- 
mal's inatincta  relative  to  the  individual.  [Or  to  society?  do  we  ha^a 
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B  light  on  thii  relation  of  meo  to  the  raca  io  the  lOciBl  insects  T] 
Is  there  a  true  parallel  here  T — that  as  the  animal  is  to  the  indiri- 
daal,  so  is  man  to  the  race  :  vie.  that  the  '  iadi^-idaal'  ia  to  the  ani- 
mal conBciousnesB  aa  the  race  is  to  man's  ?  The  animal's  life  is  right 
for  individual  purposes,  the  man's  for  homan  porposea ;  not  for  indi- 
vidual. May  it  not  be  that  each  aims  at  other  ends  than  those  at- 
tained ?  that  the  animal  aims  at  something  which  is  to  the  individoal 
as  our  individuitl  ends  are  to  the  objects  attained  instinctively  b^  the 
race :  that  the  indiyidual  is,  as  it  were,  an  aggregate  in  reference  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  animal  ?  Any  Being  who  should  aee  man  as 
one  would  aee  a  creature  perfectly  instinctive.  So  if  man  is  perfect  in 
instinct  as  one,  and  failing  as  individuals  or  many,  he  in  one. — If  we 
ask  then,  what  'consciousness'  has  an  animal,  in  its  perfect  instioctd, 
we  ought  to  say.  judging  by  analogy,  a  consciousness  of  failure. 

Or  is  it  that  the  animal  might  be  considered  almost  as  if  having  k 
sight-self — that  consciously  it  acts  for  xnrfact  purposes,  and  so  undC' 
aignedly  (and  therefore  instinctively  and  perfectly)  fulfils  touch  results. 
But  to  return. — Does  it  not  follow,  from  conscious  perception  of  the  phy. 
sieal,  that  man  should  have  true  relation  to  the  actual ;  and  hence,  u 
acting  with  reference  to  the  physical  only,  should  fail  and  go  wrong, 
and  feel  himself  doing  sot     Yet  to  that  with  which  his  true  concern  ia 
his  action  is  perfectly  right;  right  thro'  the  wrongness ;  right  lor  that 
aggregate  to  which  the  actual  has  reference.     So,  Indeed,  is  not  man  a 
living  whole  ;  and  are  not  the  instincts  of  animals  results  of  their  phy- 
sical constitntioQ  7  i.  e.,  separate  parts,  each  acting  as  individual,  pro- 
duce results  for  the  aggrfgaie  result.     So  does  each  part  (or  organ] 
as  it  were/ai^  in  its  ends,  and  perhaps  opposed  by  each  other ;  as  in 
the  working  of  individual  men  ? — the  harmony  of  the  whole  mad«  by 
the  conflict  of  the  parta. 

The  subjective  elements  in  the  phenomenal  are  not  fVom  the  indivi- 
dual, but  from  man ;  they  may  therefore  well  be  different  from  such  ae 
would  arise  from  the  individual. 

Man  is  to  the  individual  as  the  individual  body  to  the  organs ;  there- 
fore different;  and  different  subjective  results  ensue  than  from  the  in- 
dividual :  results  or  properties  which  we  foci  must  bo  independent  of 
our  individual  selves. 
80,  e.  g.,  it  is  simple  that  inertness  ehouH  be  from  man,   and  yet  wt 
conscious  of  action.     Nay.  arc  not  these  the  same :  the  individual  con- 
■oiousness  of  action  the  same  thing  as,  and  resulting  from,  man-inertness  ? 
. — showing  the  oppositentss  between  self  and  man.     So  individuals  an 
stedfast,  the  rnce  moving.     There  ia  an  oppositeness  here. 
So  consciousness  does  not  deceive  ;  as  testifying  to  what  is  to  gelf  it  is 
true  ;  but  by  necessity  this  is  the  opposite  of  what  is  to  man.     So  this 
falsity  of  consciousness  is  seen  necessary  ;  it  testiBes  what  is  true  to  th« 
opposite   of  being;    i.  e.  the  opposite  of  the  true.      The  self-consoi- 
OQsnesB  being  consciousness  of  that  which  is  to  self  (necessarily  with 
the  subjective  element  in  it)  mn!tt  be  the  opposite  of  that  which   ii : 
only  altruistic  consciousness  can  bo  consciousness  of  that  which  ia. 

Now  here  is  a  parallel  again ;  as  of  that  which  is  to  self,  to  that 
which  is  to  sense.  We  first  think  that  it  which  is  to  sense ;  and  obserra, 
that  which  u  to  sense  differs  (often)  to  each  individual :  like  self, 
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femes  iHvide.  The  intellect  is  one— is  nnirenal  i  thst  which  is  to  Intel- 
leot  is  the  same  for  all. 

Ib  it  thti3 : — that  which  is  to  sense  is  to  the  individiiftl ;  that  which 
is  to  intellect  is  to  man  ;  that  which  is  to  conscience  is  to  God  [i.  e.  it 
t«.]     So,  as  in  rising  from  that  which  is  to  sense  to  that  which  is  to 
.intellect,  we  l«y  aside  that  which  is  to  the  individual ;  so  do  we  not, 
laying  aside  that  which  ia  to  intellect — rising  from  that  to  conMience 
■lay  aside  that  which  ia  to  man  ?  (inertness,  &e.) 
I.e.,  in  rising  from  the  physical  or  phenomenal  to  tho  spiritual,  wo 
lay  aside  the  man-aubjeclive;  as  in  rising  from  the  apparent  to  the 
plicDomenal,  we  lay  aside  the  individual-suhjectiTe. 
There  is  something  in  this:  regitrding  'man     as  one  individual  in  a 
I        body  (or  family  or  race),  the  phenomenon  is  to  him  only,  not  to  the 
^Hgthera  ;  though  they  may  know  and  sympathize,  as  we  can  with  appear- 
^^■Bcea  to  other  men.     The  phenomenon  is  to  man  as  appearances  are  to 
^^Kidivi duals.     We  want  a  knowledge  which  is  unirersul ;  and  of  course 
^^Btfn  can  riae  to  this  universal  apprehcnaion,  even  aa  the  individnal  rises 
^^fc  the  appreciation  of  the  phenomenon  which  is  universal,  and  common 
^^^b  all,  against  his  own  senses. 

^^V  Thus  comes  a  relation — a  life — an  existence  in  the  universal,  which 
^^g  was  not  before  ;   a  new  feeling  of  an  sctuiil  oneness  of  all. 
I  Men  were  not  meant  to  perceive  aright.     There  ia  a  self-element 

in  our  perception — our  sight — which  is  thus  at  variance  with  truth. 
We  might  argue :  if  sight  be  false,  ought  we  to  believe  touch  true  t 
Is  there  not,  in  its  ver;  nature,  moi-e  reason  to  believe  it  false  ? 
We  have  Co  undersUind  and  use  sight  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case;  by  this  very  means,  of  deceptive  perception,  knowing  and  being 
more  than  we  could  otherwise.     Only  so  is  it  possible  for  ua  to  know 
onr  own  relations,  and  the  vastness  and  truth  of  tliat  which  is.     If  we 
had  not  a  faculty  relating  us  to  *  appearances,'  how  limited  were  we ! 
and  the  same  if  we  had  not  a  faculty  relating  us  lo  '  phenomena.'     The 
■ight-faculty  is  essential  to  our  'altruistic'  being,  in  an  intellectual  sense, 
^^v    Jn  this  relation  '  altruistic '  merely  means  true.   Intellectual  altruistic 
^^B    being  is  simply  knowledge — right  knowledge  ;  aelf~being  is  error. 
^^Ho  is  not  the  self  essential  to  the  true  altruistic  Being  ?  a  faculty  as  it 
^^Here  relating  us  to  the  phenomenon,  to  be  understood,  and  duly  subor- 
dinated and  used. 

The  necessity  for  self  appears  here ;  the  rightness  of  it — that  it 
should  at  once  be  and  be  sacrificed.     The  good  is  not  in  getting  rid  of 
self;  what  we  have  to  do  ia  to  use  it :  even  as  in  wishing  to  escape  the 
errors  of  sight,  one  does  not  desire  to  become  blind,  but  only  tA  us« 
sight.     And  we  see  also  the  rightnesa  of  our  first  believing  accord- 
ing to  the  self — £rst  being  selves.     There  must  be  self  for  altruistic 
being ;  even  as  there  must  be  false  impressions — the  perception  ol'  ap- 
pearances— for  true  phenomenal  knowledge,  for  the  intellectual  unity. 
Not  the  unity  without  the  multiplicity :  it  is  by  the  multiplicity  of 
impressions  that  we  team  wliat  is  the  one. 

Is  not  thu  ■  exteroality  '  of  perception — that  consciousness  of  out- 
(MM  which  b  in  truth  our  feeling  the  being  of  other  things ;  our  even 
feeling  properties,  which  are  truly  snbjcative,  as  thus  external — is  it  not 
s  result  and  expression  of  the  necessarily-  altruistic  nature  of  oonscioug- 
of  Being  ?     We  are,  and  must  he,  conscions  of  other ;  hikt 
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betag  •eU'-eOBBOiaM,  L  s.  cooKioM  of  tha  iaert,  v«  mut  fed  it  at  other 
—aA  mot  L     Woold  Doi  the  tne  ooniKUwmMa  be  «f  ITalnre  (L  e.  ef 
*  oChtr ') ;  BBt  M  '  wot  I,'  hA  «■'!'?  vfauh  'wnold  be,  iiimiiiiiiilj.  if  we 
were  rid  ti  aelf,  or  bad  it  in  its  prcpa  F^^eei  sad  *  iaterpnsted.'    Ik 
vcmU  be  ' nmantmmtm' .  bat  mo  man  'wU-«ooutianiaLM.' 

Obt  eanecMoaiieM  ■•  exactly  what  it  ■b4»ld  be :  nx.  eoaucioiMneas 
of  that  vhieh  u  to  adf.     Vc,  being  advea,  e^t  to  be  ao  ccnedooa ; 
i.  e.  of  that  which  !■  to  jneli  aelf  aa  am — of  t&e  ptuBooieami :  and  the 
role  for  intnpreting  thti  canaeionsiieM  i»  BMt  nmple. 

Eipeeiallj  that  elemeat  of  the  extenuli^  of  existeaee,  ipart  bvm  u 
(or  from  aa;  mind)  ea^t  to  be ;  withent  that,  our  eoBsciovBDaM 
mold  be  noat  deCectiTe. 
Ve  might  jvat  as  reasoaably  eomplain  of  oar  sigiit :  bj  it  ve  have  on* 
BCMKiancas  of  thst  which  is  to  Bight — what  we  oaght  to  hare  eoascaoas- 
DCM  of  (viz.  appeuanee):  and  we  hsre  ftnuid  out  the  rules  by  whidi 
to  interpret  it. 

By  aelf-conxdotuneas  what  sbould  we  hare  conscioiunew  of  bat  of 
that  which  u  to  self;  and  what  should  that  be  bat  the  phaoomenoa  ? 
And  then  there  is  the  other  facolty  to  which  we  canform  and  inbor- 
dinate  it,  which  we  rnuBt  poMoss,  or  how  conld  we  have  found  out 
that  the  other  is  only  phonomenoo?  what  standard  ehonld  we  hare 
had  to  try  it  by  ? 
Self-action  is  the  phenomenon ;  it  is  to  our  conscioomesa  [L  e.  to  the 
self — to  that  which  is  '  not.']     It  is  a  different  fact,  felt  as  self-sotioB 
by  at.     Then  observe  ;  in  reepect  to  the  change  in  the  perception  of  all 
from  the  action  of  one:  is  it  not  that  the  fuel  affects  the  perception  of 
all  7  and  from  snch  common  effect  we  learn  what  it  ia. 

Here  is  an  idea  from  the  instincts  of  animals  being  parallel  to  those 

of  man,  as  one : — A  being,  seeing  nan  as  one,  would  see  no  evil,  ao 

vrongness. 

Then  mnst  not  this  consciousness  of  '  selves '  be  involved  in,  and  part 
of,  that  resnlt  which  is  achieved  for  all.  Observe:  the  oneness  of 
man  is  actual ;  therefore  onght  he  not  to  be  phenomenally  not  one7 
—there  ought  not  to  bo  s  phenomenal  oneness  of  men. 

Bo  are  not  the  animal  instincts  partly  to  be  seen  :  must  the;f  not  be  tike 

phenomenon  ?     Are  they  not,  phenomenally,  that  which  is    the  fact 

Bctaally  ? 

Are  not  individnsl  men,  nither,  like  the  individual  eleTntnta  of  the 

organic  structures?     So  the  feud  or  war  between  the  organs  is  not 

wholly  a  fable  ?   Thus  should  we  not  think  of  the  '  cells,'  Jtc,  as  repr»- 

senting  haman  lives — living  by  conflict  ? 

Thi«  is  truly  part  of  the  idea  that  that  which  takes  place  in  animaU 

unconsciously  takes  place  consciously  in  us. 

Thus  is  it  we  have  consciousness  of  the  phenomenal — the  physical; 

the  pauive. 

Is  not  tliis  the  very  nature  of  intellect,  or  thought? — it  is  oonscioas- 
aess  of  pauive  proccBses,  Intellect  is  passive ;  neceBsarily  phenom* 
oTial,  and  dealing  only  with  phenomena.  So  one  sees  what  we  want 
^-oonsoiausness  of  the  aetire,  instesd  of  the  passive:  to  be,  i-  o.,  not 
intclloctnally  but  spiritually  conscious.  Self-OOnscioasneBS  Is  neoM- 
sarily  that  passive  oonscioasneBB. 
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So  the  mode  or  form  of  oar  consciooBiiess  is  accounted  for  in  part :  we 
must  have  such  kind  of  consciousness  because  that  of  which  we  have 
consciousness  is  such.     To  constitute  such  a  consciousness  it  needs  only 
to  give  consciousness  of  the  phenomenal :  i.  e.  life  in  that  which  is  phe- 
nomenal— self-life  ;  or  a  life  in  that  which  is  inert. 

Is  there  not,  in  this  parallel  of  man's  instinctive  life  with  that  of  the 
individual  animal,  a  reconciliation  of  that  difficulty  about  whether  ani- 
mals are  conscious  or  not  ?     The  parallel  needs  to  be  seen  differently. 
That  consciousness  supposed  in  the  animal  answers  to  the  consciousness 
of  man,  as  one  ;  our  individual  or  self -consciousness  rather  answers  to 
such  a  consciousness  as  might  be  supposed  in  the  separate  organs. 
The  animal  is  phenomenal,  man  actual.     Is  not  the  animal's  instinct- 
ive consciousness  the  '  phenomenon,'  the  image,  of  man's  true  consci- 
ousness :  the  necessity,   the  rightness — ^the  not  free-will  ?     Can  we 
link  this  with  that  idea  respecting  free-will,  that  it  is  by  defect,  as 
compared  with  intellect :  that  being  necessary,  and  not  arbitrary  ? 
Then  does  not  the  true  idea  of  individuality  apply  rather  to  '  man '  than 
to  the  separate  men  [i.  e.  in  this  kind  of  individuality ;  as  spiritual,  not 
physical]  ?     Man  is  truly  individual  in  a  sense  in  which  '  we '  are  not ; 
even  as  the  whole  animal  is  in  a  sense  in  which  the  organs  are  not.  Our 
self -consciousness  of  individuality  is  the  opposite ;  this  is  individuality 
to  self. 

The  very  fact  of  the  wrongness  and  failure  in  respect  to  men  proves 
them  not  to  be  the  true  individual.  Thus  would  it  not  come  again  to 
our  former  point :  that  man  is  truly  all  right,  but  has  a  false,  a  wrong, 
consciousness  ?  It  is  not  the  '  being,'  but  the  consciousness  of  man  that 
has  to  be  altered.  Let  it  be  of  the  one — the  '  man '  (let  it  be  altruistic 
or  uniTersal) — and  all  is  right :  i.  e.  let  us  be  '  man.' 

We  cause  all  sorts  of  things  tb  be  to  Bight«-»we  bring  '  appearances  ' 
into  existence — ^by  action  on  that  which  is  to  touch ;  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  case.     Now  why  should  not  we  cause  all  sorts  of  things  to 
be  to  touch — i.  e.  bring  phenomena  into  existence— -by  action  on  the 
actual  (that  which  causes  them  to  be  perceived)  according  to  its  laws  ? 
Surely  this  is  the  idea  of  miracle. 

But  is  not  the  relation  of  '  phenomena '  universal,  or  to  the  one  hu- 
manity ;  that  of  '  appearances '  to  the  individuab  ?  Must  it  be  by  action 
of  the  one — the  whole — ^that  phenomena  must  be  caused  to  be  ? 

Is  it  not  thus : — ^that  the  miracle*action  is  the  man-action,  not  the  self- 
action  ;  that  only  affects  phenomena — ^alters,  not  produces ;  is  phe- 
nomenal only.     So  it  is  well  said  that  the  power  exerted  in  miracles 
is  divine. 
In  reference  to  our  not  being  conscious  of  what  is  the  fact  of  our  own 
'self-action,  see  how  it  is  so  in  details:  how  in  particular  things  (and 
especially  in  Genius)  we  are  not  conscious  of  doing  what  we  do :  prac- 
tically, we  are  conscious  of  doing  one  thing,  and  another  is  done. 

A  being  with  a  conscience  (a  spiritual  faculty)  and  thereby  related  to 
the  absolute — ^the  actual — ^wants  an  '  intellect '  to  relate  him  to  pheno- 
mena, in  order  for  his  perfect  apprehension ;  just  as  a  being  with  sense 
of  touch,  relating  him  to  the  substantial  (to  that  which  x«,  physicidly) 
wants  eyes,  or  sight,  to  relate  him  to  appearances. 
Sorely  in  this  nniversal '  tmion  of  opposite^'  to  iniQll^l\\Si>3QL^  vs^sc^j^ 
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of  that  coodnual  relation  of  things  which  I  expressed  ttx  '  not  althongt 
but  b^^aiise.'     Each  truth  is  trae  becajine  the  opposT!«  ia  :  to  tu  thai 

OQS  AM  obxlacle,  an  '  although,'  but  it  is  truly  a  '  becansc'  So,  e.  g., 
must  not  the  true  salvation  hare  given  the  two  opposiles  —the  salvittioi 
autl  ilij^truction  ?  Is  not  this  neceaaary  from  the  nature  of  '  being,"  fro 
the  relation  of  '  self '  ?  '  Salvation '  must  involve  destruction  ; 
it  can  only  be  where  there  is  a  self. 

In  this  connection  tffink  of  electricity :  first  supposed  as  two  oppo- 
sites,  now  seen  ai  plus  and  minus.     And  further,  see  how  in  those  op- 
posites  together,  electricity  ceases :  they  come  out  of  tbc  one,  they  do» 
not  make  it.     That  equilibrium  is  something  else. 

How  should  one  think  of  electricity  ?  How  are  the  two  oppodtas  fn^ 
one,  which  w  not  such  as  the  oppoBites  are  ?  Is  not  that  static  Goodi^ 
tion  a  symbol  of  the  eternal  ? 

If  it  be  true  that  man  ia  not  in  his  normal  state,  and  that  by  altering 
him  the  universe  would  be  altered  to  blm,  then  neceasarily  the  opinion 
must  have  arisen  of  another  world — of  another  state  for  him  :  that  the 
universe  ia  to  be  altered  to  him ;  that  ho  is  to  bo  in  a  higher,  a  spirit- 
ual world.      The  genesis  of  this  opinion  is  shown. 

It  is  interesting,  surely,  to  find  in  the  very  fact  of  the  way  we  feel 
this  world — in  its  very  materiulncss — the  proof  and  demonstration  of 
roligious  doctrines.  Science  is  iaevitably  religious :  one  oaanot  explain 
or  speak  of  that  feeling  of  inertness,  cannot  touch  any  part  of  natural 
phenomena  scientifically,  without  speaking  religion.  It  is  a  roiigioos 
fact. 

The  feeling  of  inertness  without  is  the  feeling  ot  force  within  ;  huiA 
this  is  of  self  (i.  e.  of  self-action)  ;  and  this  is  of  free-will.    It  is  thus ;  • 
deadness — ahaence  of  true  action — appears  to  us  under  the  form  of  free- 
will (i.  e.  as  if  an  action)  ;  want  of  life  and  being  appears  under  form 
of  self  (i.  e.  as  of  Being). 
But  both  are  such  that  examination  shows  what  they  ai'e ;  and  tita 
perplexity  arises  from  our  efibrt  to  maintain  them  to  be  what  thejs^ 
appear. 

How  much  one  might  achieve  in  simple  deduction — starting  from  thfti 
evident  and  simple  point,   that  man  feels  as  good  that  which  i 
good. 

So  there  is  no  need  for  man  to  he  altered  in  his  endowments,  capaci- 
ties, tendencies ;  only  in  his  feelings  :  made  to  feel  that  alone  good 
which  ia  good — the  man-good  ;  the  good  for  all.     And  here  is  a  link  i 
wo  like  the   aclf-good,  becauae  we  are  selves;  the  man-good  ia  tba 
good  to  the  man.     Make  us  man,  and  the  rasn-good — the  true  good- 
is  the  good  to  us ;  that  which  we  like. 
In  this  way  must  have  arisen  the  dilemma  (in  logic)  aliout  virtue  still 
being  selilshnesB.     80  too  is  there  not  here  the  rightness  uf  the  doctrina..  J 
of  virtue  being  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  ?  -fl 

Observe,  too,  how  in  the  very  fact  of  our  liking  that  which  is  ■% 
evil  U  a  necessity  for  there  being  something  (not  evil)  which  ve  do  notr  ' 
liko. 

We  have  two  kinds  of  evil — sin  and  suffering — which  also  will  not 
do,  for  there  cannot  be  two  different  evils  :  the  relation  is  of  true  evil 
Ma^Jill  evil.     We  never  can  adjust  tliat  matter  of  suffering  t 
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•  Is  not  a  right  idea  of  man,  now,  Bomething  like  that  of  a  whole  (ixC- 
stinctive)  of  which  the  parts  ha^e  an  individual  consciousness  ?    The 
parts  are  all  right,  but  the  consciousness  is  not  right,  not  adjusted  trulj^: 
it  is  to  become  of  the  whole,  or  universal  [and  by  the  nature  of  Being 
to  become  so  actively ;  i.  e.  by  self-sacrificej. 

Will  not  this  general  conception  do : — The  self  is  the  minus  quantity 
[it  is  the  '  not*God].     Now  to  us  the  self  is  subjective  [the  minus  sub-' 
jective,  thereforci  projected  over  all,  of  course].  .Is  not  all  accounted 
for  in  this  ?     Here,  simply  enough,  is  the  origin  of  the  doctrine  of 
'  phenomena,'  &c.     To  other  Being  is  the  self  still  the  minus,  but  ob- 
jective.    This  is  being  alive ;  to  have  it  subjective,  is  death. 

Is  there  here  a  new  light  on  the  idea  of  '  actual '  life  and  death,  and 
how  they  must  be ;  how  that  death  also  is  a  part  of  life,  as  phenom- 
enal death  also  is  ?     Is  it  not  right  there  should  be  *  self '  subjective 
.  somewhere ;  nay  must  it  not  be  ? — that  is  but  ^  not-man.'     Can  one 

trace  the  vibratile  character  here  1 
So  our  self-consciousness  [and  with  it  our  feeling  of  phenomena ;  all 
our  intellect,  &c.]  must  be  just  where  the  self  is  subjective. 

•  This  is  an  extension  of  the  use  of  the  word  subjective,  making  it 
simple  and  universal.  We  have  spoken  of  '  subjective '  as  meaning 
^in  the  self ' ;  is  it  not  good  to  apply  it  to  the  self  as  being  tVi  ?  It 
may  be  subjective  to  every /orw  of  oeing,  to  every  creature ;  it  can- 
not be  to  God :  He  is  the  *  not-self.' 

So,  self  being  subjective  to  us,  we  must  have  taken  it  as  the  standard ; 
as  we  have  done ;  and  have  had  to  learn  better.  Is  that  the  history  of 
human  thought  ? 

When  thinking  of  Being,  the  opposite  is  self:  so  this  opposite  is  sub- 
jective to  us — ^to  man.  Surely  we  can  know  that  which  is  in  ourselves. 
So  if  we  know  the  opposite  to  Being — as  in  us — ^by  it  surely  we  can 
know  Being;  we  can  know  it  by  its  opposite. — ^Regarding  matter  as 
negative,  snd  the  impenetrability  to  be  by  absence,  &c.,  then  we  are  in 
these  solid,  impenetrable  bodies  (<  in  the  flesh '),  of  course,  by  negation. 
So  we  have  to  do  with  negation ;  and  this  is  natural  and  right,  as  being 
selves.  As  not-God,  we  must  have  to  do  with  negation ;  it  is  the  only 
appropriate  idea. 

remarks,  with  reference  to  the  idea  of  all  the  evilnoss  of  the 

world  meaning  merely  the  evil  of  the  self,  that  we  must  admit  the  latter 
equally  in  either  case.     This  <  known '  is  sufficient ;  there  is  no  need  for 
supposing  evil  in  the  world  (nor  any  advantage  to  intellect).     Our 
error  seems  to  be  continually  not  seeing  that  known  elemento  account 
for  phenomena ;  and  supposing  needless  things. 

Surely  the  '  material  world '  is  one  of  these  unnecessary  suppositions ; 

not  seeing  Uiat  the  phenomenon  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  withput. 

So  have  we  not  supposed  a  <  Vital  force,'  not  seeing  that  the  nature  of 
:  force— of  chemicity— sufficiently  accounts  for  all  ? 
These  are  needless  hypotheses  (suppressed  and  restored).  Surely  this 
is  involved  in  ignorance — ^in  our  not  knowing  sufficiently  the  nature  of 
that  which  <  is ' ;  and  not  seeing  what  it  involves  we  invent  things  that 
are  not  wanted. 

The  '  improvement  of  theory '  surely  being  the  laying  these  aside, 

and  showing  how  the  faots  are  sufficient  without:  them.     Cannot  this 
.  *  law '  be  made  clear ;  starting  from  the  necessarj  effects  of  i^Q»\»aBiis»i. 

in  producing  hypotheses  ? 
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Is  not  free-will  another  example  of  a  poBitire  property  imneceBmrUj  tt^- 
Bumed  to  account  for  that  which  is  accounted  for  by  negation  ?  Ve  Ao 
not  want  any  such  supposed  arbitrary  Inherent  pover  ;  the  facts  remit 
from  a  negation  of  the  true  Divine  neeeasity.  True  actirity  and  nlar- 
tire  negation  give  free-will.     Surely  there  is  an  unirerBol  lav  here. 

But  does  not  the  recognition  of  tne  negation,  as  accounting  for  that 
which  has  been  accounted  for  by  a  '  property,"  involre  some  alteration  in 
oor  conception  of  the  apposite  ?  e.  g.,  gravitation,  regarded  as  absence 
of  expansion,  giTes  a  different  idea  of  the  'expansion'  or  repulsion  from 
that  entertained  in  the  idea  of  a  gravitation.  So  the  conception  of  free- 
will as  by  the  negation  of  '  necessity '  gives  a  diffcront  conception  of 
that  necessity  (a  inster  one,  of  course)  to  which  it  is  the  opposite. 
Was  not  this  also  felt  when  '  phlogiston  '  was  given  up  ?  did  not  that 
necessarily  alter  the  idea  of  wight  ? 
Observe  here,  also,  that  we  must  hold  a  troe  aetive  necessity  (in  Qod), 
whether  we  account  for  free-will  by  want  of  it,  or  not. 

In  truth,  this  conception — that  opposites  must  be  (to  intellect)  piM 
and  minu.9,  and  that  we  at  first  assume  positive  conceptions  for  that 
which  we  find,  by  better  knowledge,  to  be  truly  represented  by  a  rela- 
tive abseuce  (or  negation) — applies  to  the  whole  ;  to  the  idea  of  Giad 
and  creature  (or  self).     It  is  simpty  that  we  have  assnmed  a  poaitavfl 
idea  for  self,  when  what  is  wanted  is  that  of  a  relative  absence.     It  is 
Ood  and  not-God  (or  Qod  and  opposite,  or  creature) ;  a  pins  and  miou. 
Our  plus  for  the  creature  is  an  instance  of  an  unnecessary  positive  con- 
ception.    Ib  it  not  the  primary  and  originating  case?     And  here  is  the 
reason  why  we  ever  put  a  plus  for  this  minus.     It  is,  by  our  very  n»- 
ture,  neceasarily  the  first  to  us ;  it  most  be,  so,  assumed  as  a  positive. 
So  we  have  two  pluaea — God  and  self  (or  creature) — as  at  first  pos- 
itive weight  and  lightness ;  and  then,  when  one  was  seen  to  be  neg^ 
Btiva,  first  the  wrong  is  put  so^viz.  lightness.     Has  it  not  been  so 
with  na  9  has  there  not  been  a  tendency  to  pat  the  self  as  the  plos ; 
putting  its  opposite — the  true  plm — as  the  negative  :  and  it  seema 
difficult  for  us  not  to  do  so ;  even  as  to  conceive  the  opposite  of  gra- 
vitation as  the  plus  :  it  is  like  having  vacuum  for  our  substance.    So 
to  think  of  God  as  not-self — as  '  being '  in  its  deatmction— is  a  trial 
to  us ;  seems  to  land  us  in  a  sort  of  negation.     This  it  onght  to  do  ; 
by  tho  very  fact  of  the  negative  character  of  the  self,  the  true  plui 
must  be  negation  to  it. 
The  self  being  negation  is  very  simplo.  It  moat  be  so  became  it  iasab- 
jeotive  to  us.     That  which  is  subjective  we  call  xlf.     Ferfaepf  it  la  not 
that  negation  is   self,  abeolntety ;  but  it  is  neoessartly  bo  to  thoM  ia 
whom  it  ii  anbjectivfr— in  whom  it  is. 

Has  there  not  been  here  a  natural  error?  snppasing  tba  negation  n»- 
oeisarily  'self' — an  nnaeoeseary  positive  supposition — vhen  it  Is 
merely  a  necessary  result  of  its  being  Bubjeotive  in  any  given  oasA : 
tlien  it  must  be  self. 
And  it  is  evident  that  to  a  Being  in  whom  is  defect,  the  negation  (or  a 
Ugatioa)  must  be  subjective ;  i.  e.  it  most  be  as  ftlf. 

Might  we  not  speak  of  'self'  thus:  that  it  is  the  oppotite,  or  «!►- 
Bence,  of  spiritnsl  being  7  i.  e.,  of  every  positive,  or  '  being,'  there  is  an 
opposite,  or  negation  :  us,  e.  g.,  of  heat,  cold  ;  of  matter,  space.     So  of 


tha  ipiritnal,  the  negation  ia  **!/.     Or  if  we  prefer  it,  might  it  be  Uut    ^M 
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the  ftegfttion  of  spiritQal  being  when,  or  ae,  itit(feciiv€f  U  self?  and 
might  we  then  aay  that  it  (negation  of  spiritoal  being)  as  objeotive,  ia 
matter? 

Ab  the  '  action  of  matter '  is  a  negatiye  cause— -only  apparency  a 
canse— eo  may  not  lelf-will  or  self-aot  be,  by  absence :  toe  application 
of  a  negation.  And  thus  are  not  the  action  of  matter  and  the  action  of 
self  (free-will)  brought  into  one  t  And  is  not  this  itself  a  proof  that 
the  idea  of  matter,  as  an  external  negation,  is  the  right  one  ?  So,  if 
matter  be  'absence,'  how  simple  it  is  that  the  mental  and  moral  consti- 
tution of  men  should  be  according  to,  should  depend  upon,  their  physical 
constitution.    It  is  according  to  the  'absence.' 

Why  is  the  phenomenon  that  of  union  of  mind  and  matter  ?  We  must 
not  deny  this  to  be  the  phenomenon ;  but  we  assert  it  as  tiie/hot. 
Is  not  this  universal  in  relation  to  our  sensational  (perceptiye)  con^ 
aciousness  ?  must  not '  perception '  be  analyzed  before  it  is  usea  as  a 
basis? 

Our  self-act  is  felt  as  our  act ;  but  it  is  not.    Can  we  not  see  a  phy- 
siological light  here  ?    We  act,  consciously,  from  emotion ;  yet  when 
we  have  no  feeling  (as  under  chloroform)  there  may  be  the  very  same 
physical  processes  without  consciousness.    Then  is  not  this  feeling  of 
ours  of  acting  from  feeling  (choice)  exactly  our  consciousness  of  this 
Tory  process,  which  thus  may  take  place  unconsciously :  L  e.  conscious- 
ness of  a  phenomenal,  an  inert»  process  ? 

As  I  have  thought  respecting  animals :  that  in  them  the  same  pro- 
cesses take  place  of  which  we  are  '  conscious.* 
But  seeing  the  physical  as  true  absence,  or  minus,  is  it  not  that  we  are 
conscious  of  tjlot— conscious  of  negation,  in  self,  which  is  one  with  the 
perception  of  the  inert  ?  Is  it  not,  indeed,  this :  that  not-being  also 
must  be  altrmetic  ?  ours  is  altruistic  not-being ;  and  of  this  the  pheno- 
menon, of  course,  is  '  being '  not  altruistic— or  self-being.  Surely  it  is 
here :  flrom  the  nature  af  Being,  as  altruistic,  and  the  absence. 

Here  is  the  necessary  connection  of  object  and  subject,  as  that  of  oj?- 
paeitee ;  as  of  light  and  darkness,  &o.  So  God  is  object  and  not  subject : 
this  is  '  being  altruistic'  In  Him  is  no  darkness ;  there  is  no  opposite- 
ness  of  object  and  subject  to  Him,  nor  can  there  be.  Infinitude  excludes 
this ;  by  tiiis  we  must  differ  from  Him.  So  — —  says :  '  Ood  knows 
Nature  by  a  kind  of  consciousness.' 

Then  to  attain  altruistic  being  is  to  have  this  distinction  of  subject 
and  object  done  away.    No  seU^  in  there  being  no  not-self,  and  no  not- 
self,  in  there  being  no  self:  our  being,  then,  is  altruistic.    Altruistic 
being  is  not  to  be  one  with  some  particular  '  other,'  but  with  aU. 

Thus  may  we  see  marriage  as  being  union  with  one — a  being,  as  it 
were,  in  another;  altruistic,  in  a  limited  and  partial  sense.    But  mar- 
riage ought  to  be  only  with  one ;  it  should  not  attempt  to  rise  towards 
an  univenal.     That  cannot  be  in  the  self-state — the  resurrection  is  not 
vet  come.    So  the  idea  of  acting  as  if  this  were  man's  life  is  a  practical 
heresy.    It  will  not  do. 
Here  the  positimt  is  right  in  his  practical  position — ^that  our  busi- 
ness is  with  phenomena.    True ;  it  is  an  error  to  try  to  act  as  if  we 
were  as  we  are  not.     We  must  act  according  to  the  phenomena — ^the 
eoi»ditions  of  the  ee^-life.    But  then  we  should  act  as  understanding 
it  to  be  80 :  not  aa  aeeing  pheaoniiena  as  reality,  but  using  them  <m 
.  phenomena* 


» 
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We  do  project  Crom  within  objects  or  conditiona  aa  external :  e.g.  % 
naaght^  child,  or  angry  man,  feels  tliat  there  are  things  without  ha  moat 
oppose  and  fight  against ;  but  truly  it  is  that  there  is  teilht'n  that  vhich 
should  be  foaght  against  and  subdued,  &nd  put  out  of  the  vaj.  So  again, 
when  we  feel  we  want  so  many  things  vUkmit,  what  we  truly  want  ia  & 
life  within.  Thus  may  it  be  tliat  this  life  of  man  Is  his  redemptioB ; 
this  toil  of  his,  the  efforts  he  puts  forth  as  to  the  external,  trnly  ac- 
complishing an  internal  work.  The  strife  is  prompted  by  the  want, 
within,  and  ends  in  the  remedy.  It  is  not  what  it  seems  to  as,  who  are 
aotors  in  it,  affected  by  the  illusion ;  but  cannot  we  understand  that  to 
intelligences  looking  0:1.  it  resembles  the  passion  of  a  child — a  diaci- 
pline  ? 

Now  in  there  not  here  a  consequence,  and  a  revelation,  of  altraistie 
being  ? — the  subjective  felt  as  objective,  truly  because  it  is  bo. 

And  again  :  in  this  altruistic  nature  of  Being,  is  there  not  the  reason 
why  there  must  hare  been  idealism — or  why  men  must  have  mad«  out 
Nature  to  be  subjective  merely  ?  Is  not  this  the  altruistic  nature  of 
Being  applied  to  a  false  idea  of  Being  ;  as  self,  or  mind,  &c.  ?  Is  iC  not 
a  fact,  tiiat  in  oar  true  Being  the  universe  must  be  in  w(  ?  bat  thra,  ob- 
serve, that  is  not  to  be  a  self;  that  is  to  be  divine. 

So  subjective  idealism  ia  really  asserting  the  divinity  of  the  self.  It 
i>  only  the  opposit« ;  it  ia  the  not-God ;  but  aa  opposite  it  sboold 
have  this  correspondence.  As  phenomenal,  the  universe  should  be  m 
the  self,  beoanse  the  '  actual '  is  in  God.  And  thus  it  cornea :  the 
phenomenal  universe  is  in  the  sylf.  Thus  idealism  is  accounted  for. 
So  the  common-sense  philosophy  also  is  a  protest  that  the  ttlf  ia  not 
God. 

If  Belf  be  the  material  (as  space  p<  rtains  to  it)  then  should  not  self- 
consciousness  be  coDsciousnesG  of  the  processes  of  the  brain  ? — and  then 
observe,  this  is  perception  of  external  objects.     Can  one  see  why  the 
Gonscioosness  of  the  cerebral  processes  should  he  perception  f     Might 
we  not  bring  this  under  the  sphere  of  the  rational  consciousness  7 
For  finding  out  the  cause  and  reason  of  things  surely  is  nothing  but 
briogiag  them  within  this  consoioaanese ;  it  Is  but  observing,  examin- 
ing, in  reference  to  another  faculty  than  the  sense. 

Can  one  see  at  all  a  light  on  our  physical  perception  Ihrongfa  our 
mental  ?  Thus,  when  X  see  a  thing  aa  true,  I  see  it  because  it  is  (o  man; 
it  is  the  phenomenon  to  the  whole,  as  it  were  ;  to  the  inclusive  human 
intellect.  It  is  that  relation  of  man  as  a  whole  that  mokes  it  a  reali^, 
an  object  of  perception,  to  me.  May  there  not  be  such  a  relation  of  the 
objects  of  sense  to  man  as  a  whole,  and  they  therefore  be  external  re- 
alities to  us  ? 

If  self  be  a  minus,  must  not  Ihe  feeling  of  spaa  belong  to  it  ?     Mast 
not  every  '  finite '  be  somewhere  ?     Locality  belongs  to  tinitude — i.  e-  to 
atlpes  ;  that  is,  it  is  to  the  (relative)  negations  which  God,  in  creatiug,      ' 
produces.     Indeed,  mast  not  all  the  'lelative'  belong  to  the  nc^tire  t 
is  there  uut  in  this  only  the  converse  to  the  fact  that  negation  can  be 
only  negative T     Mutually,  the  'relative'  can  be  only  to  the  negative. 
Thus  one  would  see  space  and  time  ;  which  surety  are  matters  merelyoCl 
relation  [and  cause  and  effect  also  ?] ;  how  they  muitt  pertain  to  the  sel^ 
or  negation.     Is  there  not  here  a  principle  :  viz.  that  these  inherent 
modes,  or  conditions,  of  thought,  are  merely  the  conditions  of  rtlativtvettti 
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If  space  be  subjectiye-^i.  e.  a  condition  of  thought  or  perception- 
there  can  be  no  need  for  it  to  be  external ;  for  we  shall  also  necessarily 
apply  it  to  ourselves,  our  own  condition  and  action— the  conformity  will 
be  complete.  That  a  man  who  upholds  parcimony  should  admit  space 
as  a  necessary  form  of  thought,  and  yet  affirm  it  external  also,  is  won- 
derful ;  especially  when  we  consider  the  difficulties  it  brings. 

Again :  to  say  the  world  [the  objective]  truly  is  in  space,  is  to  se- 
parate it  from  God ;  to  take  it  out  of  Him :  for  He  is  not  in  space. 
Now  this  will  do  for  us  -for  our  self:  the  self  should  be  in  space;  in 
that  in  which  God  is  not :  as  negation,  it  ought  to  be  so.    That  in  which 
God  is  not  ought  to  belong  to  the  self  [as  space  does]. 

And,  by  parity  of  reaBoning,  time  also :  God  is  not  in  time ;  therefore 
the  self  should  be.     This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  these  are  condi- 
tions of  relativeness ;  these  should  pertain  to  the  self,   they  cannot 
pertain  to  God.     Seeing  self  aright — as  not-God  —it  is  clear  we  ought 
to  have  to  exclude  God  from  these  its  conditions,  of  time  and  space ; 
and  to  find  it  in  conditions  which  mark  its  relativeness ;  and  which 
are  therefore  impossible  to  God. 
.  Seeing  the  self  aright  (as  the  opposite  to  Being)  its  very  badness  is 
good  ;  it  ought  to  be  so,  because  Being  is  good :  for  if  it  be,  must  not  its 
opposite  be  bad  ?    It  could  not  be  right  otherwise.    The  badness  of  self 
is  proof  of  the  absolute  goodness ;  for  it  is  bad  not  to  be — to  be  without 
Life. 

S'^e  how  God  does  not  make  us  submit  our  wills  to  a  personal  (arbitrary) 
will ;  i.  e.  an  far  as  our  feeling  goes :  it  is  submission  to  an  inert  neces- 
sity in  things.     Is  not  this  a  reason,  as  it  were,  why  we  feel  the  world 
as  we  do?  cannot  we  thus  trace  a  moral  end  in  that  ? — it  is  that  we 
.may  not  feel  ourselves  so  coerced  by  (arbitrary)  self-will.     That,  God 
would  not  have  us  feel ;  and  observe,  when  we  have  interpreted,  and 
know  this  necessity  is  truly  God's  will,  then  we  also  know  that  His  is 
not  such  will— not  a  ' self  will.     And  is  it  not  with  a  similar  moral 
end  that  the  compulsory  submission  to  the  natural  laws  is  not  coincident 
with  moral  right  ?  it  is  not  to  right  we  have  to  conform,  or  are  punished 
for  not  conforming. 

We  know  love  only  thro'  its  opposite — self-love — so  we  know  Being 
only  thro'  its  opposite — self-being. 

For  true  Being  we  need  to  be  the  opposite  to  this ;  to  have  feelings 
and  consciousness  opposite  to  these. 
As  a  person  who  loves  self  cannot  conceive  of  being  different  in  this,  of 
not  having  that  self-love,  except  as  a  loss;  i.  e.  until  he  learns  better, 
and  begins  to  love — so  we  cannot  conceive  of  being  different  in  being ^  of 
loping  this  self-being,  except  as  a  loss,  until  we  learn  better,  and  begin 
to  live. 

The  twofoldness  of  man  is  the  key  to  all :  and  here  see  the  explan- 
ation of  another  difficulty ;  viz.  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  '  na- 
tural ' — good  and  bad.  There  must  be,  in  all,  this  twofoldness ;  as  in- 
deed there  is.  [Each  having  bad  or  good  most  in  it,  according  as  it 
most  refers  to  self  or  man],  A  thing  is  *  natural  but  not  right ' ;  yet  is 
to  be  natural  the  best.  In  fact,  there  is  a  '  self-natural '  and  a  '  man- 
natural.' 

Ours  is  not  that  substantial  existence  which  is  the  same  under  all 
changes.     *  We '  change.     Is  not  this  *  we '  therefore,  or  the  self,/orm  ? 


[which  meanB,  Barely,  an  emptiness,  and  a  limit].  Then  is  it  that 
'  foTm '  Bsserts  itself,  and  enbstance  or  Being  mrrendert  itself?  The 
one  is  self-being,  the  other  altruistia  ? 

Think  how  nations  -which  are  but  branches  of  one  tribe  are  nocon- 
Bcions  of  any  such  connection ;  how  they  feel  each  other  as  enemies  and 
atrangerB  :  yet  only  by  tho  being  of  all  conld  either  have  been.  They 
'  pn-exiitcd '  in  oneDcss ;  and  their  present  destiny  was  then  deter- 
mined too  ;  but  they  ha*e  no  conBciousness,  no  recollection,  of  it.  Now 
are  not  iadiriduala  like  nations  in  this  ?  uucouscious  of,  not  recollect- 
ing,  a  ooeuesB  and  connection  and  mutual  dependence,  by  which  alons 
either  could  be ;  and  thinking  and  feeling  as  mere  enemies  and  strang- 
em ;  unmindful  of  a  pre-oxistence  in  oneness  which  determined  their  des- 
tiny. Is  not  here  also  the  principle  displayed  in  one  case  trnly  giren 
for  all  ?  Are  separate  individuals  thus  like  separate  national itiea,  by 
development  and  growth,  auA  forgelUng  their  origin  from  a  one?  Tha 
forgetting  is  essential  to  '  national '  existence  j  why  not  to  iudiridual  T 

If  Being  is  infinite,  then  must  not  not-being  be  finite  T  \\.e.  absolnto 
being  and  not-obsolute  being].  Then  the  character  of  self  (not-altni- 
iatic  being]  ahowa  what  Being  is— its  spiritual  qualities.  If  Being  is 
not-in-space  and  not-in-time,  mnst  not  '  not-being'  bo  in  time  and  space  ? 
Is  time  right  for  the  opposite  to  the  eternal  ?  viz.  as  pertaining  tc  the 
J'orntt  --  opposite  to  that  which  pertains  to  essence.  But  then  why  do 
ffo  naturally  take  it  iar part  of  the  eternal? 

Seeing  the  self  aright,  it  is  evident  how  'becoming'  must  be  in 
self-sacrifice;  i.  e.  the  making  alive  must  be  this.  A.nd  see  a  farther 
application  of  this : — may  it  not  be  that  this  is  Christ's  '  raising  from 
the  dead '  ?  raising  from  the  death  Ho  bore  for  us ;  the  death  in  inoarn* 
atioD.  From  this  He  (as  wc)  was  raised  in  self-sacrifice.  So  again  we 
fioo :  '  ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things  end  to  enter  into 
His  glory,'  and  similar  expressions.  Christ,  having  taken  a  self,  only 
by  self-sacrifice  could  be  raised  from  the  dead :  so  showing  the  course 
"or  all.     He  is  '  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  sleep.' 

Wo  think  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  that  of  His  material  body, 
because  we  think  of  His  dealh  as  the  death  of  that ;  but  it  is  of  tbe 
resurrection  of  Christ  the  scriptures  speak. 

An  absence  of  altruistic  (or  absolute)  Being  ts,  to  our  perception, 
'  being  '  not  altruistic  ;  i.  e.  to  our  subjective  perception — our  conscious- 
ness ;  i.  0.  to  self.     We  are  self-conscious. 

Observe  how  we  feel  the  shadow  is  not  luminove  ;  that  is  the  proof  of 

the  light  around  :  wc  feel  the  contrast.     So  by  our  sulf,  its  contrast 

to  the  altruistic  in  ua,  do  wo  not  feel  the  contrast — theJi'^Af  around? 

That  God's  Being  is  altruistic  is  perhaps  most  simply  exhibited  by  the 

doctrine  of  Qod  dwelling  in  us.     Ood  is  such  that  He  can  be  in  us,  in  b 

sense  in  which  wo  cannot  bo  in  each  other.     He  differs  from  our  self  in 

this ;  He  is  altruistic,  we  not.     Then,  of  course,  since  His  is  the  true 

Being,  evidently  that  quality  belongs  to  the  true  Being ;  and  ita  abaeaoe 

^L      in  ns  must  mark  a  negation  in  us.     Surely  everything  does  ao  which  ia 

^^L    a  respect  of  difference  between  us  and  (rod. 

^^H<  la  a  shadow,  there  is  not  even  a  negative  '  existence,'  but  merely 
^^H  son-lnminousncsH.  So  iu  self,  it  is  not  non-altruistic-aess — not  Wiy 
^^H    ectual  negation,  as  it  were — but  a  '  not  having  Being  in  as.' 
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Is  not  tbe  <  oreatnre '  that  in  whioh  not^being  precedes  Being  ?  in  this 
it  is  opposite  to  God :  it  is  that  to  whioh  *  becoming'  belongs. 

Consider  pleasure  and  pain  as  opposites  (pins  and  minus) :  whioh  is 
whioh  ?  are  they  not  mixed  np  ?— the  same  is  pleasure  to  one  part  in 
us,  and  pain  to  another  [evidently  proving  opposites  in  us].  Consider 
their  relation  to  the  altruistic  and  non-altruistic  (divine  and  not*divine) 
portions  of  our  being.  Is  it  not  like  luminous  and  non-laminous  parts 
(of  any  object),  and  so  to  be  understood  and  borne  in  mind  ?  The  neg- 
ative conception  is  the  right  one. 

When  we  are  perfect— -or  there  is  no  non-altruistic  part  of  us — then 
perfect  love  is  no  sacrifice,  because  it  is  only  sacrifice  of  self.  So  with 
the  taking  away  of  the  non-altruistic  part,  also  is  removed  the  sacrifice. 
But  must  we  not  think  of  God  as  suffering — ^that  it  is  He  suffers  in 
the  sufferings  of  men  ?  We  must  not  separate  Him  ao  far  from  our- 
selves. He  is  ike  infinite  Being ;  and  in  all  their  afflictions  He  is  af- 
flicted. 

Think  of  the  brightness,  and  yet  the  smallness  (to  us),  of  the  sun. 
Is  there  not  here  a  similar  twofold-ness  in  us :  a  perception  of  the  sun 
rightly  as  so  bright,  wrongly  as  so  small  ?  but  if  we  held  it  w(u  so  small, 
we  should  have  to  refer  its  brightness  to  ourselves.  Is  there  not  that 
in  us  which  perceives  the  sun  truly  (bright),  and  that  which  perceives 
it  wrongly  ^small)  f  Might  not  these  be  called  altruistic,  or  true,  and 
non-altruistiCy  or  false  ?  Is  not  the  idea  of  the  altruistic  thus  : — that  to 
which  things  are  as  thoy  are ;  a  truly  perceiving  or  receiving  ? 

How  in  some  kind  of  dreams  one  has  the  perfect  feeling  of  the  pre- 
sence of  an  object,  and  vet  a  baulking,  a  dissatisfaction,  as  if  we  could 
not  entirely  and  perfectly  possess  it.     Is  not  this  just  like  our  feeling 
of  the  phenomenal  ? — a  distinct  feeling  of  its  presence,  yet  a  baulking, 
as  if  we  could  not  perfectly  possess  it.    Does  it  not  show  what  the  case 
is  f    Is  not  this  feeling  of  nnavailingness,  and  curious  not  succeeding  in 
our  efforts  per^Uy  to  satisfy  ourselves,  exaotly  distinctive  of  such  a 
subjective  feeling  as  we  assert  ours  respecting  the  phenomenal  world  to 
be? 
It  is  interesting  to  see  that  for  all  that  is  relative^  sacrifice,  negation, 
is  necessary ;  for  others  it  must  be  sacrificed.     Only  by  being  one 
with  the  abeolute  can  there  not  be  sacrifke  to  us ;  and  that  is  having 
our  life  in  sacrifice. 

We  must  know  and  fisel  man's  littleness  (i.  e.  as  not-divine,  not  al- 
truistic) against  our  natural  feeling ;  whioh  is  indeed  only  to  maintain 
the  altruistic  part  in  us  against  the  self-part.  And  surely  this  power  of 
knowing  against  our  own  feeling— of  oorreoting  ourselves,  perceiving  a 
truth  although  we  fieel  otherwise— is  pre-eminently  our  privilege  as 
men.  Surely  this  privilege— of  knowing  things  not  to  be  as  we  feel 
them — should  be  the  very  last  we  should  abrogate.  That  were  to  oast 
aside  our  chief  and  distinguishing  endowment.  Is  it  not  indeed  ex* 
actly  *  reason '  P 

In  man  is  a  positive  and  a  negative  part  (altruistic  and  self).  May  not 
the  relation  of  these  in  him  be  the  same  as  externally :  positive  coirie, 
negative  oeeaeion  f   We  perceive  (i.  e.  peroeive  within  us  or  are  conscious 
of)  self-action ;  may  not  this  be  as  we  perceive  (externally)  physical 
processes  as  effects  of  that  whioh  is  but  stinuiua  or  occasion ;  and  our 
impression  is  ever  this  until  oorreetedi  thia  is  our  natural  errw.    May 
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we  Ke,  tb«n,  that  it  is  truly  the  'pttu'  in  ns  is  the  cavte  ;  and  tlte 
mintiB  (i.  e.  lelf)  io  onlr  the  occasion  (i.  e.  bj  abocnce).  And  so  misht 
we  not  see  human  life  more  tralj,  and  see  it  itself  more  right  ?  If  all 
ifl  trnly  the  act  or  efTeet  of  the  aJtrniBtic  [the  divine],  and  the  eelf  only 
occasion,  determining  the  form — 

for  it  is  to  be  ohserved  it  is  tbe  form  at  the  action  is  dtrtermined  by 
the  negative  ;  this  is  its  sphere  and  place ; 
then  snrely  it  is  right;  in  the  act  of  the  Divine  cannot  be  wrongness. 
What  then  is  our  wrongnees  but  n  wrongneas  of  feeling?  a  feeling  of 
that  vhich  ia  truly  action  of  the  plus  as  if  it  were  actioa  of  the  minus  - 
feeling  that  which  is  absence  of  action  as  rmr  action.  It  ia  as  if  in  me- 
chanics one  looked  upon  an  absence  of  action  bk  the  action  ;  mi!:nppre- 
hcnding  the  relations  of  things ;  a  kind  of  inversion  •  taking  the  shadow 
— that  which  ia  merely  limit  and  absence — for  the  thing;  not  seeing 
the  true  action  and  agent  ia  the  case,  and  the  relation  of  tbe  ■elf 
to  it. 

It  is  not  the  self  has  a  poteei;  but  it — by  being  negation — is  oeetuion  : 
rules  the  form  of  the  true  action-  Hence  our  feeling  in  the  case  ; 
the  power,  the  action,  ia  not  ours. 

Is  it  not  that  the  '  self-action  '  is  the  phenomenon  ;  as,  in  th«  phy- 
sical, Ihe  action  of  the  negation  ia  the  '  appearance  '  ? 
Have  wo  not  to  recognize  the  true  action,  fact,  and  agent :  vis.  God 
the  ogent,  and  redemption  the  fact  T  and  that  in  our  Mf/-actioa  (wrong- 
doing) it  is  such,  has  such  form,  only  by  negation  in  us.  Thot  is  the 
creation ;  hut  the  tact  and  the  agent  are  ever  one  and  the  same. 

Even  as  we  see  in  the  physicol  the  same  force  or  cause  producing  evea 
opposite  effects,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  occasions  :  th«co 
etfects  however  being  truly  one,  and  only  to  appearance — in  form- 
different. 
This  is  what  we  have  seen :  that  the  fact  which  is  even  in  sin  ia  man's 
redemption.     This  is  truly  what  is  done  ;  and  Uod  is  the  doer — not  of 
the  sin,  not  of  the  not-doing — hut  of  the  redemption,  of  tbe  action. 
Here  is  the  relation  of  the  human,  or  phenomenal,  'deed,'  to  the  true, 
or  divine,  '  fact.' 

In  trnth,  tbe  natnre  of  the  case  demands  that  the  aelf  should  be  neg- 
ative. The  demonstrable  conditions  otherwise  could  not  be;  a  neg- 
ation is  needed — needed  as  occasion — itought  to  be  so  for  the  self-action. 
The  law  of  <  negative  occasion '  demands  this  character  in  that  which  ia 
to  be  as  our  self  is,  for  our  consciousness :  the  consciousness  that  the 
Botion  is  ours — no  it  is  ours. 

Ts  it  not  thus,  indeed,  that  the  problem  of  God's  action  and  ours  n: 
be  reconciled  ?     Is  it  not  involved  in  the  established  language ;  only 
fulfilment  and  interpretation  of  that  ? — how  all  power  is  Qod's,  hoi 
man  can  do  nothing  but  by  God  giving  him  the  power :  God  primary;' 
and  source  and  cause  ;  man  secoudury  and  subordinat*-.  The  idea  of  Goi 
OS  cflune,  and  self  n»  negative  occasion,  seems  menjlj  bringing  this  to 
precision.     It  justifies,  too,  our  consciousness  that  tbe  dued  doc^  depend 
upon  US ;  it  shows  responsibility :  the  responsibility  is  onrs,  while  y«t 
not  the  power.     This  ia  an  illustration  :  tlie  power  by  which  a  body  * 
falls  is  not  mine,  yet  if  I  remove  its  support  I  am  responsible  for  its 
fail.     In  brief:  if  there  were  no  knowledge  of  self  aa  negative,  slil" 
the  reason  of  the  case  would  demand  that  it  should  he ;  a  oegativA 
mcnt  Tro!?)d  be  wanted,  wonld  have  to  be  fouud. 
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Indeed,  does  not  the  Tery  nature  of  the  infinite,  with  the  known  and 
eyident  conditions  of  onr  consciousness,  demand  this  ?  Our  conscious- 
ness must  be  from  the  infinite  by  (relative)  negation. 

Has  not  the  law  of  <  positive  cause,  negative  occasion,'  its  root  and 
reason  in  this  actual  relation  of  creator  and  creature  ?  [which  itself  is 
affirmed  wholly  in  the  doctrines  of  God's  infinitude  and  that  He  is  cre- 
ator.]    These  two  togc^ther  must  mean,  and  are,  that  very  position. 

Of  sin,  may  we  not  say  that  it  is  €K)d's  action  by  occasion  of  absence 
(defect  or  negation)  of  man  ?     The  phenomenon  (to  consciousness  and 
perception)  is  human  sin ;  the  fact  is  man's  redemption,  God  giving  life 
to  the  dead. 
Or  does  the  sin  of  men  have  a  bearing  beyond  humanity :  effect  re- 
sults in  and  for  other  Being  than  man  ?     May  we  not  be  almost  sure 
of  this — almost  sure,  indeed,  that  it  effects  both  objects ;  has  various 
results  of  good :  while  necessary  on  the  one  hand,  is  beneficent  on  the 
other?    Here  the  twofold-ness  is  indicated — an  object  apart  from 
man,  and  an  object /or  man. 
If  it  be  argued :  but  how  then  punish,  if  the  sin  is  phenomenon  only  ? 
observe — the  punishment  t«  so  too.    The  punishment  is  appropriate,  is 
just;  that  which  is  to  onr  consciousness  our  sin  should  meet  with;  that 
which  is,  to  our  consciousness,  our  punishment.     This  is  parallel  to  the 
argument '  if  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  punishing  you.'     The  relation  is  maintained ;  the  justice 
remains  all  the  same,  whether  the  whole  be  actual  fact,  or  real  only  to 
us ;  phenomenal. 

Must  not  God  be  altruistic  if  He  is  to  be  '  known '  ?  for  is  it  not 
true  that  we  can  only  know  that  which  is  in  us :  that  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word.     Therefore  it  is  truly  said  to  '  know  Qrod '  is  our  life ;  it  is 
to  have  Him  in  us.     See  too  how  well  this  agrees  with  the  negative 
positivist  kind  of  doctrine — that  we  can  know  only  phenomena.     This 
is  true ;  it  is  but  another  aspect  of  the  same  position.     Only  what  is  in 
us  can  we  know :  i.  e.  intellectual  knowledge  must  be  of  phenomena 
only. 
Phenomenon  is  well  defined  as  that  which  is  in  us ;  and  so  seen,  one 
sees  at  once  that  intellectual  knowledge  cannot  be  the  true  objective ; 
must  be  only  of  phenomena :  and  this  for  the  very  reason  that  we  can 
know  God,  and  that  that  is  Life — ^viz.  that  He  can  be  in  us.    This  is 
actual  knowledge ;  just  as  the  intellectual  is  knowledge  of  phenomena, 
or  that  which  is  in  us. 
And  so  the  altruistic  nature  of  Gt)d'8  beiug  is  the  proof  that  we  can 
know  Him ;  and  for  this  very  position  we  want  that  doctrine  which 
makes  knowledge  (intellectual)  only  of  phenomena.     And  of  course  it 
is  by  God's  altruistic  nature  we  have  life — this  must  be.     As  God's  life 
iBto  be  the  creature,  so  is  it  not  V\e  creature's  to  be  God  ? 

In  one  aspect  we  are  individuals,  persons,  wholes  ;  in  another  we  are 
parts.     This  all  aepree. 

Like  the  individual  cells  in  organic  bodies  are  individuals,  or  parts,  in 

different  aspects.    But  evidently  the  true  and  right  aspect  of  such 

cells  is  as  parts :  except  as  being  so,  they  would  never  have  been. 

When  we  ask  which  is  the  true,  the  right  or  human  view  of  men — as 

individuals  or  as  parts — it  is  evident  it  is  the  latter.    The  former  is  the 

■elf-view ;  the- latter,,  the  man-view^    As  we  may  say,  conformably  with 


the  formula,  men  aie  self-«hotes,  self-peisona,  self-indiTidaaU  (^w  o 
posits,  therefor«,  to  the  true). 

So  we  should  have  such  conscionaiieaB  as  we  haTe ;  this  is  exActl 
what  amwera  to  that  view.  To  stlf  we  are  persons  ;  this  ia  the  phe- 
nomeaoD — that  which  ia — to  self.  This  is  only  a  cotnpUcatioa  from 
the  way  we  take  it.  As  1  ia  simple  eoough ;  but  if  we  approach  it 
as  2  —  4  +  3,  then  it  looks  complex. 
And  is  there  not  here  the  secret  of  the  nominalist  and  realist  contro- 
versy; and  the  reason  the  realiat  view  is  abandoned  ? 

This  is  a  '  true '  given  up  temporarily  for  a  falae  ;  as  the  earth's  motion 
vfas,  in  our  ignorance  : — it  will  not  account  for  the  phenomena,  eo  the 
phenomenal  view  prevails  for  a  time  againat  it  [viz.  no  general,  or 
one  '  humanity,'  e.  g.]  The  reason  that  the  realist  position  cannot  bo 
taaintained  is  that  the  phenotaenal  ia  granted  aa  actoal :  as,  e.  g.,  we 
are  granted  true  persons  (as  aclf-peraons) ;  that  which  is  to  as,  or  our 
conaoiousnesB  or  perception,  is  grsnted  to  be  what  is,  instead  of  being 
affirmed  phenomenal  only.  The  other  has  to  be  given  np,  because 
both  cannot  be  maintained  at  once.  And  ho  the  true  is  given  up  and 
the  phenomenal  maintained.  This  is  ever  the  first  result  of  that  en- 
counter ;  because  we  can  only  give  up  the  phenamenaJ  as  existing 
when  we  have  learnt  to  understand  how  it  is  the  phenomenon.  Let  as 
understand  our  self-personality  to  be  only  phenomenal,  then  the  man- 
personality  has  no  difficulty;  and  the  pheDomenon  of  self-personaUty 
ia  easily  traced  from  it.  So,  in  general,  give  up  the  phenomenal  u 
existing,  and  doea  not  realism  appear  different  ? 

Once  understand,  indeed,  how  we  are  looking  at  all  thinga  irom  a 
negative  point  of  view,  and  almost  everything  becomea  simple.    This 
accounts  for  almost  all  the  history  of  thinking,  and  for  nearly  all  the 
present  necessities  and  difficulties  :  it  shows  especially  how  the  most 
simple  things  want  such  unravelling  to  get  at  them.     Things  do  not 
appear  to  us  as  they  are,  and  ought  not,  while  we  are  in  this  self- 
state.     It  is  the  nature  of  us  that  our  subjective  (and  negative)  COS' 
dilion  should  impress  all  things  to  our  perception. 
We  are,  then,  truly  (and  humanly) ports;  but  then  we  have  a  wrong 
feeling  (viz.  of  onrselvea  as  wholes)  :  our  feeling  ought  to  be  of  ourselves 
aa  parts ;  and  were  not  this  to  bt  altruistic  ? 

Is  not  our  self-whole  feeling,  and  action  accordingly,  the  wrongness  ? 
Is  it  not  as  if  the  Individual  cells  in  a  body  might  be  conceived  to  havo 
a  feeling  of  themselves  aa  separate  for  self]  individuals,  and  tried  to 
carry  out  such  ends — their  own  good,  their  development  as  '  cells,'  in- 
stead of  being  each  subordinated  to  the  whole  ?  which  ia  the  perfection 
alike  of  cells  and  men. 

We  have  before  seen  this  about  instinct.  Uan  colUctivels  is  instinct- 
ive :  pursuing  self-euds,  men  fuldl  man-enda.  So  have  we  not  to  bring 
our  wills  from  the  self-position  to  the  mau-position  ?  Then  are  we  true 
to  the  fact ;  now,  only  to  the  self-appearanco  or  phenomenon, 

So  in  truth  our  action  is  that  of  a  man  who  should  act  aocording  to 
the  appearance  instead  of  the  truth  of  things.     We  cannot  get  good 
by  acting  as  if  our  self- personality  were  true.      Wo  are  pheoomen- 
sJly  persons,  or  self-persons  ;  i.  e.  nof-pcrsous. 
Is  not  the  true  man-persoDulity  to  have  our  consciousness  and  will  as 
paru  (not  u  wholes)  f    We  must  irabstitBba  mu-eodi  for  wU-6Bd«.  . 
aat  ibis  the  ethics  F 
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This  itt  the  Tery  point.  Life  is  to  hare  the  altmisticas  our  selfi  it  is 
still  our  self.  Here  do  we  see  it :  the  absolute  is  union  of  opposites, 
oneness  of  contradictions.  It  is  at  once  our  self  and  others— we  in 
others.  So  we  see  how  our  feeling  should  be ;  only  so  could  it.  Life 
must  be  in  the  sacrifice  of  self ;  only  so  can  it  be  the  absolute — at 
once  self  and  not  self.  Here  is  that  union  of  affirmation  and  denial : 
at  once  is  and  is  not.  This  is  the  absolute. 
This  experience  (by  our  false  or  self-feeling)  is  the  way  we  feel  the  true 
man-life  and  good. 

Is  there  a  light  here  upon  sin  ?  (the  apparent  freedom  for  it).    This 
is  evil  to  the  self;  it  is  self-eyil,  self -wrong.    In  respect  to  the  self 
it  is  wrong ;  i.  e.,  surely,  it  is  sin.    Is  not  this  exactly  the  .nature  of 
sin  ?     The  action,  as  such,  is  not  sinful ;  the  sin  is  wholly  in  relation 
to  the  self.    To  say  it  is  wrong  to  the  self  is  surely  the  same  as  say- 
ing it  ia  sin. 
Self  aims  and  ends,  then,  are  not  true  man-aims.    Are  they  not  as  a 
life  of  the  cells  as  cells ;  not  as  subordinate  to,  and  part  of,  the  life  of 
whole  body  ?    Indeed,  is  not  here  a  thought  for  disease  ?  (tumors,  can- 
cers, &c.)    Is  it  not  cells  living  a  sdf'U/e  ? — so  is  not  the  self-life  of 
men,  disease  ? 

The  true  aims  and  work,  therefore,  are  those  not  of  self.  And  is  not 
here  the  yalue  of  Genius  ?  in  it  is  least  of  self.  It  is  humanf  al- 
truistic. 
In  the  healthy,  or  normal  state,  the  self-aims  are  subordinated  to  the 
altruistic,  or  nniyersal  [i.  e.,  in  truth,  our  self-aims  are  these ;  our  love 
and  liking  are  of  these] :  in  disease,  we  attain  our  own  self-ends ;  at- 
tain the  self-good. 

So  may  it  not  be  that  man's  life  is  liyed  in  that  which  is  evil  to  the 
■elf:  the  sacrifice  of  self-ends?  The  disease  is  in  the  attainment 
and  sneeess  of  them— in  selfish  success.  So  the  cure  is  to  subordinate 
again  to  the  universal  ends. 

Is  not  'self '  but  a  primary  instance  of  < negative  occasion'?    Is 
it  not  a  negative  occasion  for  '  Beine '  ?  a  <  less  resistance,'  as  it  were, 
presented  to  the  Taltruistic)  Being  (which  is  cause).     Is  it  not  thus  we 
feel  this  fact — ^this  application  of  a  relative  absence  7    We  have,  as  it 
were,  a  negative  view  of  this  ;  we  feel  or  perceive  it  from  the  negative 
side ;  from  a  point  Of  view  not  of  the  Being,  but  of  the  minus.     *  We  ' 
are  Uiis  sdf  (or  absence^  thus  applied :  it  is  in  tM,  we  feel  it  as  our- 
selves; and  so  all  is  explained;  so  '  we '  are  to  be  destroyed,  &o.  There 
is  '  not-to-be '  this  minus  in  us.    The  self  in  us  is  the  *  absence '  applied 
as  <  occasion '  to  Being.    We  can  easily  conceive  how  the  case  is  seen 
from  the  other  side. 
Iraaffine  a  consciousness  given  to  a  vacuum,  and  see  what  it  would  be 
or  'feel,'  fto.— a  oonscioosiiess  of  itself;  not  of  course,  tiierefore,  as 
of  an  absence,  but  as  of  a  thing  or  being :  this  being  just  our  feeling 
about  self.    Or  ratiier,  not  a  consciousness  in  a  vacuum,  but  a  consci- 
ousness indmdimg  it ;  and  a  feeling  of  it  as  a  plus — as  the  '  substan- 
tial '  acting  part. 
Then  may  we  look  upon  the  negative  occasion — the  application  of 
the  absence— ever  thus :  as  a  '  self'  applied,  and  destroyed  ? 
We  feel  ' becoming'  thus,  by  our  false  or  self-feeUng*    It  is  the  altm- 
ifltio,  of  Being,  as  it  were  inereasing  (i.  e.  relativeiif  increasing)  and  oo- 
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cnpying,  t.  e.  destroying,  the  self.  And  eee  how  this  is  orgaiiitalion — 
life.  How  new  a  aignifiettnoe  has  the  morphological  doctrine  of  least 
reeistance  now.     It  is  but  that  perfect  law. 

Is  not  the  altruistic  (other)  to  become  the  '  I,'  for  the  self  to  be  de- 
stroyed?    Or  would  it  not  be  better  to  aay  the  aelf-conscioueneas?  Th« 
self  is  not  destroyed,  it  becomes  altruislia  ;  bnt  the  Belf-consciougnes 
done  away  :  all  is  that  ever  woe  ;  but  the  consciousneae,  the  feeling, 
altered. 

But  the  feeling  depends  upon  the  Being.  One  comes  again  to  thi 
difficulty  about  the  coiiRcionsiiesa  being  altered  without  the  '  Being ' 
or  the  alteration  of  our  '  Being  '  being  the  alteration  of  our  conscioi 
nees  only  [as  tf  this  '  Being '  were  in  conBciouaneas  only ;  as 
is  said.] 

The  mutual  dependences  and  aids  of  men  upon  and  to  each  othi 
undesigned  and  unconscioue  on  their  own   part,  are  they  not  the  true 
positive  or  altruistic  part  of  man  asserting  and  revealing  itself  ?     Is  it 
not  of  these  that  our  consciousness  should  be  F 

Here  practical  morals  shows  its  deep  foundation.  Whai  is  urged,  for 
the  reform  and  elevation  of  trade,  &c.,  is  that  this  aspect  of  it  should 
be  recognized  and  regarded,  be  made  the  object,  instead  of,  or  above, 
the  selfresults.  And  see ;  to  ennoble  or  elevate  is  simply  to  be  true 
to  the  fact. 

The  self  eeems,  is  felt,  to  have  a  true  (self-)  determining  power*; 
bat  when  we  examine  we  find  it  has  not ;  still,  there  continues  the  feel- 
ing, all  the  same ;  praeticnth/  it  has.  Is  it  not  as  a  vacuum  is  felt  to 
have  a  tucking  power  ? — practically  it  has. 

The  vacuum  has  no  sucking  power  without  atmosphere ;  self  has  no 
active!  power  without  God.     So   the   creation  would   cease  if  God 
ceased.     These  are  all  truths  belonging  to  the  not-God  as  ahtenee,  but, 
partially  seen.     Of  course  a  negative  is  nothing ;  it  ceases  as  soon 
the  plus  is  destroyed. 
As  a  vacuum,  the  self  seems  to  act,  but  does  not. 

The  author  of  Stars  and  Angels  suggests  that  force  rises  thro'  the  in. 
organic  and  organic  to  spiritual ;  and  that  the  inorganic  is  an  approxim- 
ation,  the  vegetable  a  divergent,  the  animal  an  approximation  again ; 
and  spirit  another  separation  or  analysis.     Now  may  there  not  be  an 
idea  here  ? — Is  the  mental  life  of  man  a  nutrition  arising  from  the  funs-! 
tional  (permitted)  action  in  the  body  ?     And  is  this  its  character: — b 
Dutrition  (theory)  or  tension  ;  not  an  interpretation  ?     Is  this  its  wrouj 
nesB — is  it  but  nutrition  for  a  function  ? 

Bo  there  is  anegation,  a  self-eonsciouBness  in  it,  and  necessarily 
there  ever  is,  in  nutrition,  a  negation. 
So  our  mental  conscionsness  (mental  being  or  life)  is  a  nntrition; 
there  is  a  'self  in  it.     And  so,  too,  is  it  rightly  and  necessarily  con- 
nected with  a  bodi/ — with  the  physical. 

Or  rather,  is  it  not  thus  : — that  from  its  character  there  mTist  be  that 
phenomenal  relation  and  dependence?  As  we  have  seen  :  every  phe- 
nomenal result  implies  a  phenomenal  mechanism,  adapted  (on  the 
principle  of  cause  and  effect).  Our  mental  consciouBness  is  such  aa 
to  involve  phenomensl  dependence  on  physical  organisation,  to  be  ap- 
parently the  result  of  such  approximative  action.  May  one  think  of 
the  physical  organization  and  processes  as  its  'negative  oooasiona'^- 
Jaii  can  one  see  thua  its  adaptation  ? 
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It  sfionld  be  seen  whether  the  force  arising  from  '  function '  in  the  brain 
does  •  disappear,'  i.  e.  *  becomes '  mental ;  or  whether  all  does  not^re- 
appear  as  physical ;  in  operation  on' the  muscles,  &c.  ? 

[Freetoilf]. — Observe,  in  the  comparison  of  free-will  to  free  thought, 
that  in  each  case  the  thought  [or  action]  is  equally  necessary ;  but  in 
the  one  case  the  internal  necessity  is  wanting :  the  '  free '  is  necessary 
from  without  only ;  the  necessary  is  necessary  from  within.    The  one  is 
felt  free,  because  not  necessary  from  within ;  the  other  is  felt  necessary  ; 
felt  truly,  felt  as  it  is. 

Our  feeling  of  self  is  that  we  do  not  feel  our  actions  as  they  are,  or 
necessary.     Make  us  feel  them  so,  and  then  surely  that  feeling  of  self 
is  taken  away.     And  observe,  if  necessary,  then  they  must  be  right. 

And  again,  what  can  make  them  necessary,  but  love  ?  and  observe,  in 

thus  losing  the  feeling  of  self  we  do  not  lose  that  of  individuality ; 

rather,  surely,  we  gain  it :  then  it  is  the  inclusive  self  alone,  we  feel. 
And  so  does  not  our  feeling  of  Nature  as  necessary  assume  a  new  as- 
pect? and  with  this  that  question  of  cause  and  effect ;  which  is  simply 
this :  our  feeling  Nature  as  under  necessity — natural  changes  as  neces- 
sary. In  this  is  the  right ;  where  then  is  the  wrongness  ?  May  we 
say  in  its  inertness  ?  but  if  it  be  negation,  then  it  is  inert.  Is  it  in  not 
feeling  it  as  negation  ? 

Think  what  there  is  in  that  feeling  of  Nature  as  necessary.  In  Na- 
ture, passive  necessity ;  in  us,  not-necessity  felt.  Do  we  want  union  of 
necessity  and  action  ?  will  seeing  the  material  as  negative  clear  this  ? 

Must  not  the  negative  be  under  cause  and  effect  ?  if  only  for  the 

very  reason  that  the  positive  is  not,  but  is  truly  active. 

The  opposite  of  anything  must  necessarily  have  the  same  qualities. 
The  opposite  of  God,  e.  g.,  must  be  personal  [a  self-person :  and  as  God 
is  one  in  many,  is  this  why  the  many  are  *  selfs '  ?].  So  the  opposite 
of  love  must  be  a  '  love ' ;  it  is  self-love.  It  is  felt  by  us  not  as  opposite 
to  love,  but  as  a  love  not-altruistic  ;  for  love  is  altruistic  necessarily,  as 
Being  is :  and  we  feel  its  opposite  as  love  not  altruistic,  as  we  feel  not- 
being  as  Being  not-altruistic. 

This  is  an  exemplification  of  the  relation  'and  mixing  in  our  thought 
of  vroperty  and  existence.     As  for  properties  of  absence,  think  of 
shadows,  and  their  properties. 
The  opposite  to  Being  must  be  personal,  because  the  Being  is  personal. 
So  it  is  to  us  '  person '  not-altruistic — not  infinite ;  i.  e.  self,  or  finite 
person. 
Will  it  not  appear  that  the  truly  infinite  is  one  with  Being,  and  the 
finito  with  not-being  ?    So  is  finite  personality  =»  not-personality,  or 
negative  personality  [i.  e.  self].    Is  it  not  the  fact  that  personality 
ought  to  bo,  must  be,  infinite  ? 

Do  we. not  see  a  moral  reason  for  this?  Only  so  can  there  be  the 
perfect,  the  absolute  Love.  That  self  only  can  be  right  which  in- 
cludes all.  This  is  evident ;  in  the  finite,  self  is  necessarily  evil.  To 
it  that  is  good  which  is  evil  for  others.  So  might  we  not  admit  that 
God's  is  the  true  self? — ^it  is  infinite. 
So  will  it  be  that  personal  and  infinite  will  come  to  have  one  meaning ; 
and  the  finite  be  the  nega|ive-penonal  ? 
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This  is  interesHng,  as  showing  our  negBitiTe  relation  to  ttat  wliieh 
i«,  that  the  infioite  and  finite  ehoald  as  it  were  change  their  relations ; 
and  •  finite '  become  the  negative  term,  '  Infinite  '  the  positive.  la  it 
not  indicative  of  the  relation  of  the  self-  and  aUruistic  parte  of  man ; 
and  must  it  not  be  widely  so  T  Recognizing  the  aelf  to  be  what  it 
is,  must  we  not  come  to  see  the  negative  terms  to  the  self  to  be  truly 
the  positive,  and  vice  versa  ?  Is  here  a  reconciliation  between  those 
who  affirm,  and  those  who  deny  for  man,  a  knowledge  of  the  infinite  ? 
True;  it  ie  not  fact  to  tho  self;  it  is  the  fact  to  the  altruistic.     So, 

as says,  '  it  cannot  be  conceived,  it  must  be  believed,'     The  dia- 

tinction  in  man  here  is  clear. 
Are  not  we  personal  (or  in-finite)  just  as  far  as  wo  are  altruistic  ?    Are 
not  in-finite  and  altruistic  one  ?     In  so  far  as  we  are  altruistlo  we  know 
(experience)  what  it  is  to  he  in-finite ;  that  is,  '  not-bounded.' 

That  Being  is  altruistic  is  the  same  thing  as  that  self  is  not-being ;  or 
that  not-being  has  the  '  property  '  or  quality  of  self. 

Ah  light,  e.  g.,  is  luminousn«M,  so  Being  is  altruistiowM ;  and  as  not- 
light  is  absence  of  luminousneas,  so  not-being  is  absence  of  altniislic- 
ness ;  and  the  solid-seeming  of  a  shadow  is  like  the  active-feoiug  of  a 
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Without  knowledge  of  self  we  could  not  know  God ;  it  is  from 
that  we  must  learn  Him.     In  that  is  His  image;  but  it  is  a  lugative 
imago.     We  must  know  God  by  self,  because  '  knowledge  of  opposites 
is  one.' 

Is  it  for  this  that  the  fact  is  union  of  contradictions ;  because  there  ia 
an  actual  and  a  phenomenal  of  everytliini;,  and  these  are  opposilea  T 
This  recognizing  the  phenomenal  as  the  opposite  to  the  actual^almoet 
renders  dilhcuUies  and  insoluble  coutntdictions  impossible. 

Force,  then,  is  self-actton  [negative],  but  it  produces — at  least,  ever 
precedes — change.  It  is  ■  negatiTe  occasion'  [as  turning  a  tap '[produces,' 
1.  e.  precedes,  the  flow  of  wrter,  which  will  not  be  without  it.     Poos  it 
not  mean  that  something  must  nof-&e  for  anything  else  to  ArT] 
It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  we  can  do :  as  the  negative,  we  have  this 
power.     So  do  we  see  how  our  power  is  given  us  to  act  in  Nature? 
But  then,  how  is  it  our  power  ?  ia  it  our  power  to  not-act  ?    Observe : 
cm  action  is  phenomenal ;  we  act  phenomenally  i  we  feel  ourselves 
as  acting. 
60  for  all  changes  we  must  infer  '  forces  ' ;  not  as  the  true,  but  u  the 
phenomenal  cause — as  negative  occasion. 

The  tntly  negative  occasion  is  the  phenomenal  cause.     It  is  jnst  as  in 
the  physical :  what  is  truly  but  negative  occasion  is  apparent  oaose. 
There  must  ever  be  '  forces '  as  phenomenal  causes  (understanding 
what  phenomenal  cause  ia — that  it  must  be  '  negative.  ) 
That  is,  in  truth,  must  it  not  be  a  self-action  which  is  phenomenally 
these  '  forces ' :  this  the  actual  negative  ?     Is  it  not  thns  good  how  men 
have  had  to  aflirm  that  all  causation  must  be  will,  i.  e.  is  self?     We 
must  infer  negative  occasions  ;  this  is  demonstrable  :  and  wc  mast  Jnfet 
different  onei  for  the  different  changes.    The  oneness,  nnchangingnen, 
of  the  cause,  ncceGsitates  that  tho  differ«ncas  and  the  times,  &o.,  should 
be  referred  to  the  occasinns — the  not- God. 

Think  how  each  •  self '  is  nltrnistic  to  every  other ;  i.  e„  i».  so.  Should 
we  not  be  therefore,  as  it  wor«,  to  ourself  as  we  truly  are— altroii 
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Only  as  altruist  (in  feeling)  oan  we  appreciate  ourselves  in  any  way 
aright.  [See  this  m  astronomy,  e.  g. ;  'there  the  truth  is  in  taking  the 
altruistic  view  of  ourselves].  We  must  not  feel  ourselves— in  so  far  as 
not-altruistic — as  heingt  but  simply  as  not-being.  To  feel  that  only  the 
*  altruist '  in  us  is  being,  and  that  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  so  there  is  de- 
fect in  us  :  this  surely  we  may  have  even  now — a  true,  right  feeling, 
against  our  natural  impression. 

It  is  as  if  in  us  is  the  concave,  of  which  the  convex  is  the  *  being '  of 
other  (altruist  being ') ;  and  this  is  to  be  filled  up.  It  is  a  case  of 
that  of  which  the  phenomenon  is  the  law  of  least  resistance  :  by  the 
'becoming'  there  are  produced,  as  it  wore,  vacua  [positions  of  relative 
negation]  into  which  then  the  being  passes.  This  it  is,  in  the  actual, 
which  makes  that  phenomenal. 

We  see  in  the  physical :— here  is  the  distinction  of  produced  and 
permitted  action.     It  depends  upon  the  *  relations  '  of  any  operation, 
change,  process,  &c.,  whether  it  shall  be  a  negative  occasion  or  not : 
i.  e.)  permit  a  greater  change. 
Thus,  too,  see  how,  as  being  negative  occasion,  there  may  so  well  be  in 
'  self '  the  appearance  of  power  so  great ;  i.  e.  producing  effects  so  much 
greater  than  in  any  proportion  to  its  own  amount  or  power  [i.  e.  consi- 
dered, of  course,  as  positive ;  in  altruistic  relations].    Thus  may  we  ac- 
count for  the  phenomenon  of  man's  greatness  and  superiority ;  his  great 
power,  &c.  ?     It  is  so  in  the  negative  aspect  of  *  self ' — as  '  stimulus.' 
Thus^  perhaps,  is  the  union  of  his  being  so  little  and  so  great.  In  its  true, 
positive  aspect,  may  not  the  self  be  very  little,  yet  in  the  negative  of 
vast  importance;  not  by  what  it  t^,  but  by  its  relations  ? — as,  e.  g.,  the 
turning  of  the  valve  of  a  steam  engine  is  very  little  positively,  great 
negatively. 
So  our  greatness,  as  self,  or  negative  occasion,  is  so  much  more  than 
as  altruistic,  or  positive :  the  permitted  action  so  much  greater  than 
the  produced^-for  observe,  how  every  stimulus  must  be  both :  nay, 
how  living  action  (physical,  e.  g.)  must  be  so.  Every  physical  change 
must '  cause '  both  produced  and  permitted  effects.     Here  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  produced  and  permitted ;  they  are  two  views,  two  relationSi 
of  one  thing. 
So  one  sees  that  in  this  relation,  as  negative  occasion?,  are  opportunities, 
scopes,  powers,  which  <  Nature '  seems  to  use.  Thus  does  the  idea  of  self 
become  more  clear :  it  is  the  necessary  negative  aspect  of  all  Beingv 
or  action,  operating  as  *  occasion.' 

Are  not  love  and  a^f-^love  the  true  opposites,  rather  than  love  and 
hatred  ?  Are  not  these  latter  akin,  even  ?  how  easily  they  are  convert- 
ible. So  are  not  the  true  opposites,  again,  goodness  and  selfishness  ? 
(not  ^  badness ').  Are  not  these  also  akin  to  each  other  ?  See  how 
the  good  so  often  have  been  the  actively  bad.  Is  uot  hatred  from,  or  a 
result  of,  self-love  ?  is  not  badness  from  selfishness  ?  What  parallel  is 
there  in  the  physical  to  this  ? 

Does  not  the  view  of  self  as  the  concave  of  a  convex,  or  as  a  negative 
or  self-aspect  of  an  altruistic  '  being,'  justify,  in  part,  that  thought  that 
only  our  consciousness  or  feeling  is  wrong,  not  our  '  Being '  ?  We  are 
altruistic,  and  ought  to  be ;  our  self  is  o&er,  but  we  ought  to  feel  it  so. 
Might  we  say,  that  it  is  not  in  respect  to  being,  but  to  mode  or  (]^ualit;^y 
we  want  changing:  viz.  to  be  altruistic,  not  self?  Lifei  or  living,  is 
being  altruistic :  is  not  that  acting  ? 
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an  ^IcmiAt — na^e  ▼<>'  3At  ':lie  zmti  li  Beiaz  3*  jEfiEiv  f 

^Ake  4diiMr '?     Ift  n0t  '>)  b^  aicmuc  to  'jef.  or  3D  -amw  ? — a  <aHB»  it  t» 

fsr  ^  o^^nm^.  ■)^AifT'.     Hem.  Hmsl,  im  die  awrwigrifltt:  is  is  daK 

^!Kl«9< ;  ^h^  rh^m  ^vuaat  be  3eiii«  •seepv  in.  atan^ :  L  6l  Qedtv < 
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The  nentftl  ^tste  i«  ipetafeed  m  br.  and  depfBAaitoflL  di*  bodilT: 
'— paiidpfi  it  in  hardly  ^ntTees  zo  amj  the  tiodibr  or 
mental ;  hot  crsly  die  mental  fa  dependent  on  die 
flA^  ^  a  new  ^!ew  here:  see  thu  m'«d.  ddn 
neetM  traly  with  the  negative?    The  mscetfnl  is  tralytiiB 
mental ;  and  In  thiii  ineiiMff  of  die  mental  wrdt  the  mi^Hnj  s  dm  eioB 
t^  it.     Th#)^  iiApomtiona— die  nerTniu  anger,  dBepandeaeyy 
^—willing  (V*)m  phydeal  states,  (siearij  diair  diat  not  fia  he  ^ 

Kay  it  be  that  mar  \yody  /'materxai)  ia  u%  die  phemmieflaL  i 
111  &>  the  aetoal  ?  i.  e.  part  of  it ;  the  worid  bong  'ritaiiiai.*'  to  ife.   Thn 
h^yie'pert'  of  the  external  w>srid ;  and  it  «<■  only  in.  fuiwtMHi,  L 
in  4e<itraeti^n,  or  self-^Ting  ;'^  '  *^       ---*l 

ingr  otie  with  that '  eztemaL' 
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Thuft  ajfpatn,  with  regard  to  the  *  external' 
worM  i<i  «^temal  to  onr  bodies,  of  eonzae ;  hnt  how  ami  it  ba 
t^  the  '  mind '  ?    ]2^o  irtieh  relation  ia  aitmimfble;  it  in  nBitlMi 
n&r  int^nmaL    The  phenomenal  worid  ia  external  to  oar  bofio^  hot  timy 
i^^  part  ffi  it :  in  not  no  the  '  aetoal '  to  onr  wnla  ? 

Tn^x  phenomenal  world  ought  to  be  external  to  t&e 
y  phenomen^al  man;  ;  beeaooe  the  aetoal  worid  ia  so  to  dm 
'n  not  here  the  whole  mystery — simply  taking  p 
The  'material  *  world  is  neither  external  nor  internal:  itia 
Surely  here  is  a  light  respeeting  onr  existence  being  _ 
Onr  j>kj/mcal  existence  of  eonrse  is  so ;  that  ia  part  ai'Hm 
tfh4  19  not  this  onr  ;9«l/' existence? 

Hff  IS  it  not  right  that  phyneal  eondituma  affeet  or  dsatny  die  Mif- 

eonseiOQsness  ? 
Or  should  wt  9tj  td  both  they  are  negattre?  Is  ovr  plipieidejDatenoo 
*  asgatire  existence  ? 

In  retiipon,  how  we  feel  the  $elf  mfwer  doea  good :  we  are  nerer  the 
objects  of  praise.     It  is  onlj  God's  spirit  in  ns  that  ia  good.     So  doea 
one  see  how  to  the  aetoal,  the  spiritnal,  the  Dirine,  f^ndm  (in  this 
sense)  cannot  apply  ?— 'there  is  not  virime. 

Man  is  not  »elf-existent:  i.e.,  considering  and  speaking  of  'self- 
axistence,'  man  is  not-oxistent.    Is  not  the  promise,  than,  that  we  shall 
be  solf-f  listen t  [partakers  with  God— divine  ?]    Ilras  doea  not  this 
thought  come  to  hare  spiritoal,  moral  meamng  ?  not  that  plmioal  pas- 
sire  n<dion,  drawn  from  the  phenomenal,  we  hare  apjdied.    To  be  self* 
eiistent^'or  to  exist  in  and  by  oor  own  act — ^is  it  not  tiiat  actual  ex* 
istenoii  which  is  realised  in  lore  ?    So  one  sees  that  to  be  eUrntd^  or 
self-US  intent— ^or  they  are  the  same— is  not  to  hare  been  in  all  tiione; 
li  is  to  be  actual.     <  Ood  hath  giren  to  the  Son  tohaye  lifh  tn  Him9$if.* 
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—What  new  meaning  the  words  have :  this  is  to  be  self-existent.  Of 
eoovse  Gt>d  can  give  this  also :  and  this  it  is  we  are  to  have — we  also 
are  to  have  life  in  ourselves.  And  see  what  is  implied  in  the  contrast : 
if  we  have  not  life  in  ourselves,  then  is  it  not  the  same  thing  as  that 
the  self  in  ns  is  a  deadness  ?  We  want  a  life  in  it :  to  be  self-existent, 
own-act-existent,  altruist.  Does  '  life '  mean  '  existence '  (as  some  say)  P 
then  here  it  is : — existence  (not  its  absence)  in  our  self. 

We  are  conscious  of  something  within  us — what  is  it  ?    We  say  it  is 
existence ;  but  suppose  it  is  non-existence  ? 
— ^i.  e.,  our  consciousness  and  perception  taken  together.     Here  the 
astronomical  parallel  is  good :  we  are  conscious  of  that  which  we  take 
to  be  rest.     Can  we  say  that  what  we  are  conscious  of  is  motion  ?  or 
should  we  say  our  consciousness  and  our  perception  (of  the  moving 
heavens)  together  indicate  motion  :  that  we,  though  moving,  are  con- 
scious as  if  of  rest  ?     Should  we  not  have  the  same  consciousness  if 
we  were  at  rest,  but  different  perception  ?  so,  if  having  IJfe  or  Being 
in  us,  should  we  not  have  the  same  consciousness,  but  different  per- 
ception ?     Is  it  not  thus : — that  consciousness  must  be  of  a  certain 
kind,  by  the  very  nature  of  it  ?  thus  it  must  be  of  restf  and  our  mo- 
tion only  to  be  felt  as  externally  perceived  ?    So  it  must  be  of  Being ; 
by  the  nature  of  tho  case,  there  cannot  be  other  consciotisness  (as  we 
perceive,  all  consciousnesses  of  minuses  are  felt  as  pluses).     It  seems 
reasonable  that  *  consciousness '  must  be  of  '  being.'    So,  then,  absence 
of  this  can  be  felt  only  as  affecting  perception ;  or  as  external. 
Suppose  our  notion  of  existence  is  wrong,  by  virtue  of  our  false  feeling ; 
and  existence  and  non-existence  are  not  what  we  imagine  ?     Suppose 
non-existence  (by  its  necessary  relativeness,  and  relation  to  something 
that  is)  necessarily  involves  consciousness  of  such  Being  as]this  ?  as,  in 
darkness,  we  perceive  it  as  something ;  think  it  an  existence ;  and  ff up 
it  (phenomenally)  an  absence. 

Is  it  not  evident,  that  to  be  *  self-existent '  must  be  to  be  existing  in 
(one's)  *  self  ? — to  have  a  true,  actual,  existing  self.    So,  clearly,  it  has 
no  reference  to  time,  or  duration,  nor  to  passive  '  being ' ;  it  is  evidently 
spiritual.    Is  it  not  exactly  that  which  puts  out  of  time — ^makes  eter- 
nal ?    Have  we  not  here,  indeed  a  light  on  that  word  '  eternal '  ?  it  is 
that  true  existence,  which  is  self-existence.   It  is  actual  self-being.    To 
be  eternal,  then,  to  us,  is  for  our  self  to  have  the  life  in  it — to  be  self* 
existent.     Yet  it  is  curious  to  think  of  (our)  becoming  self-existent ; 
just  as  of  '  becoming '  Divine.    But  does  not  this  show  the  wrongness 
of  our  thought  ?    Does  it  not  mean  just  such  a  rectification  of  it,  a 
making  of  it  actual,  as  is  needed  ? 

What  is  it  that  we  perceive  as  our  own  actions  ? — ^what  fact,  what  in 
the  actual,  is  these  to  us  ?    Might  we  not  learn,  perhaps,  by  their  re- 
sults ? — what  must  that  be  from  which  such  results  ensue  ?     Can  we  so 
see  all :  leaving  out  the  physicalness,  as  it  were  ? 
Our  action  is  in  these  physical  things ;  it  is  our  action  in  the  same 
sense  as  they  <  are,'  but  only  so.     In  seeing  the  actual  in  them,  may 
we  see  also  another  fact  in  that  which  we  feel  as  our  action :  it  is  our 
action  phenomenally.    What  is  it  actually  ? 
May  we  not  illustrate  this  by  what  happens  in  dreams— nightmare,  e.g.  ? 
If  the  dreamer  will  but  turn  round  and  face  his  pursuer,  the  illusion  is 
broken^    That  is  what  he  does  to  his  consciousness ;  but  what  he  truly 
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<L  t.  pli'eiKifn«b<n*vi6e^  doet,  ia  to  tarn  m  bed.    TIdi  is  adupted  tofree 
Ififli ;  it  Lb  is  relstixtt  w  tJ^e  real  cause.    Wbat  ^py  Ixare  to  &[id  s,  ^viiat 
t^Mtt  u>  willful  if  related  to  our  oonscions  ir&]dii£  aetiosL  ae  liie  *»w«^g  n 
U^  w  to  Uie  djeacu^d  actios :  aamethin^  tlui  is  is  tme  xdaaim  ^vilji 
tJii<e  <i»xuM9f  <if  our  evosciotuzieBS,  aad  tnur  wocorata  for  die  resnlc     Jire 


no  lit  r9teri'iu«  I'     We  take  that  vhich  is  to  oar  eonBciooBBess  to  be  tbat 
wbkb  Lv  truljr  don'^,  and  caoBot  find  anj  tme  eonsectioii.     Of  eonrsev 
««  tfie  ciMJien  are,  »o  are  the  resolto :  the  actoal  is  to  be  aeen  is  tiie  re- 
uuiiM  a«  veil  a«  in  the  causes:  it  most  be  seenintbeoibeCbiretiieeaiues 
can  be  j^athered  therefrom. 

Iluve  ve  mA  a  kind  of  dream-eonscionsneBS  ?  not  that  which  we  feel 
ourselves  to  do,  but  something  else,  is  tmlj  done;  and,  in  a  senae, 
done  by  uf :  as  in  oar  turning  on  our  side — ire  tanif  jet  not  we ;  it  is 
not  our  design,  our  freewill ;  it  is  an  instinctire,  not-self-oonscdoas,  aetion 
of  ours.  80  maj  it  not  be  that  the  actual  not-doing  is  ours,  or  maj  be, 
jet  not  bj  our  ««//'-consciou8  act  ?  And  see  again :  how  that  prodoeea 
effects  for  us ;  how  good  and  beneficial  it  maj  be  so  to  act  ? 

Is  it  that — as  in  the  waking  state  we  do  with  conscioaaneas  what  in 
nightmare  we  do  unconsciouslj — so,  in  the  tme,  aetoal,  or  spiritoal 
state,  we  maj  have  consciousness  of  that  which  now  is  oneonacioaa  on 
our  TMirt ;  which  appears  to  us  other  than  it  is  ? 

OwiTve,  Bf^Bxn : — tho'  because  what  is  to  our  consciousness  is  not 
what  is — tho'  this  is  the  reason  of  the  impossibilitj  of  tracii^  a  natural 
or  true  causation  of  things  (as  is  admitted) — ^jet  also  there  is  a  sort  of 
adaptation  ;  an  adaptation  to  our  impression  and  feeling,  &c.  As  in  the 
dream,  when  we  turn  and  face  the  phantom  and  it  disappears— there  is 
a  sort  of  reason  in  it.  Is  it  not  so  with  us  ?  Is  there  not  a  sort  of  ap- 
parent or  felt  adaptation ;  although,  when  we  examine,  we  cannot  make 
it  out  ?  Is  not  this  cxactlj  our  feeling  of  force  (exertion,  power,  &c.)  ? 
I)ooH  it  not  arise  from  our  false  consciousness,  and  exactlj  answer  to  our 
feoling  of  turning  upon  tho  phantom,  and  so  escaping? 

If  not — if  thcso  tilings  must  bo  to  a  true,  one  humaniir — ^then  this  is 
tho  position  :  that  this  '  humanitj '  is  nocessarj  to  be  belieYed,  to  save 
us  firom  absurd  and  impossible  ideas  ([respecting  perception,  fto.) ;  and 
BO  it  is  simply  a  fact  against  which  it  is  useless  to  argue.    We  must 
givo  up  tho  ideas  which  prevent  us  firom  believing  it ;  whieh  are,  in 
truth,  onlv  tho  *  oxistonco '  of  the  phenomenal. 
Logicallv,  as  things  now  are,  we  must  have  either  *  humanitj '  or 
' mutter '^j  and  surelj  the  former  is  the  right;  tho'  we  maj  abstain 
and  profer  not  to  sottlo :  perhaps  neither  are  the  true.     Certainlj 
the  *  ono  humanitj '  makes  the  scriptural  ideas  much  simpler. 
That  God  is  altruistic  is  surely  but  an  instance  of  the  law  of  the 
union  of  oppositos :  that  He  is  both  self  and  others  [infinite  and  finite]. 
l)ooB  not  this  moan,  not  that  God  tmlj  is  thus ;  but  that  we,  having  to 
regard  Him  under  such  aspects,  must  regard  Him  so  ?    If  we  think  of 
ilim  as  ono  of  any  of  those  opposites,  we  must  also  think  of  Him  as 
tho  other.    Wo  must  not  think  of  Him  as  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
oUiMrs :  else  wo  fail,  not  so  much  to  treat  rightlj  His  nature,  as  onr 
»irn.     'NVo  do  not  fulfil  the  demands   of  thought    It  is  not,  perhape. 
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that  Ood  is  self  and  other — ^posaibly  He  is  neither ;  but  that  if  we  re- 
gard Him  as  self,  we  must  also  regard  Him  as  other ;  else  we  are  pos- 
itively wrong. 
And  must  we  not  so  regard  Him — viz.  as  self  ?    Is  here  the  reason 
He  is  revealed  as   taking  our  nature  ?      Most  He  not  so  be  re- 
vealed to  every  creature  ? 
In  truth,  does  not  this  union  of  opposites  resolve  itself  into  a  simpler 
view :  viz.  that  God  is  truly  neither  of  the  opposites — ^that  this  is  a 
phenomenon  merely  of  the  fact  that  God  cannot  be  thought  ?  like  '  neg- 
ation ' — ^what  is  so  affirmed  must  also  be  denied.     And  this  is  the  mode 
in  which  the  denial  must  be  made ;  viz.  in  the  form  of  opposite  affirm- 
ations ;  we  remembering  what  the  casd  is. 

That  to  us  the  self-mode  (or  false)  is  ever  first,  is  only  that  the  phe- 
nomenon is  before  the  fact  [which  is  evident  and  necessary  by  the  nature 
of  a  '  phenomenon ']  Is  not  this  because  we  are  not-God  ?  so  is  our 
coming  to  know  the  fact,  in  every  case,  the  coming  to  know  as  God 
knows  ?  So  is  the  arrival  at  true,  actual  knowledge  obtaining  Divine 
nature  ? 

It  is  to  know  God,  i.e.  to  be  one  with  Him  [Hegel ;  only  he  inverted]. 

Does  philosophy  thus,  by  her  path,  arrive  at  this  which  is  previously 

given  in  revelation  ;  only  first — as  ever — inverted  ?     Might  not  this 

have  been  foretold ;  that  so  it  must  be  ?     So  is  this  truly  philosophy 

becoming  Christian;   only  under  the  necessary  conditions  of  such 

becoming:  viz.,  first  nutrition;  i.  e.  an  inverted  relation. 

So  has  man  a  *  becoming  divine ';  that  is,  truly,  simply  a  becoming  ? 

[the  absolute  *  becoming '  must  be  this,  as  the  absolute  *  Being'  is  divine.] 

So  is  not  all  in  this — that  man  is  becoming  ?     Does  not  this  link  itseli 

with  that  opposite  which  is  shown  us — Qt)d  becoming  man  ?    If  the  one 

is  there,  is  not  the  other  ?     Has  not  this  been  so  expressed ;  and  is  it 

not  clearly  in  the  Kew  Testament :  that  God  becomes  man  that  man 

may  become  God  ? 

Is  God  (thus)  not  the  *  living,'  in  such  sense  that  He  is  not  also  the 
di/ing  ?  and  think  how  this  union  of  opposites  is  necessary  for  the  actual, 
in  our  experience.     Thus,  to  be  truly  blest  or  happy,  we  must  be  also 
not  so  [i.  e.  there  must  be  self-sacrifice]. 

So  do  we  not  see  that  this  nesessity  of  opposites  is  from  our  present 
state  ?  because,  when  we  are  spiritual,  it  is  not  any  longer  suffering. 
Is  not  this  why  sacrifice  must  be  ?  Is  it  not  but  an  instance  of  the  law 
of  opposites  ? — actual  happiness  must  be  in  its  opposite.  That  which 
is  not  so — the  self-happiness — ^is  only  phenomenal :  here  is  a  test  of 
actual  and  phenomenal].  So  also,  actual  life  must  be  in  its  opposite  : 
actual  getting  or  having  is  in  giving  or  in  loss.  How  emphatically  this 
is  taught  in  the  New  Testament. 

That  God  is  '  altruistic '  is  surely  also  an  inversion.     Is  it  not,  tiiiat 
He  is  such  that  He  must  be  altruistic  to  us — to  our  thought  ?  and  is 
not  this  that  He  is  Love — that  He  is  ?    If  it  were  not  so,  were  He  not 
phenomenal — ^i.  e.  *  being'  to  the  self — and  therefore  must  be  denied  ? 
Is  not  this  the  meaning  and  necessity  of  atheism  ?    And  should  we  not 
be  able  to  see  the  necessity  also  of  all  other  error ;  not  only  of  thought, 
but  of  action  too  ?     Would  it  not  be  good  if  one  could  thus  see  evil 
deeds,  in  their  particulars  and  details  ? — ^what  they  are  for,  how  tiiej 
anse,  what  they  representy  and  what  result  they  effeot. 
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ff^ft  .4  Utroiiitic  t^  w  3ft  lamat  onxLT'  be  m: 

AC'i*-  .^  lot  v*  -hill;  -jht  'At-in«  jfjd  la  litrszsttc 
'ft^V-r  /Tf-   ^  '  ^r*rar.ir    '     :^  "hat  loT  -i.  ':ieff]inTng.  i 

-^'■■'^    *  :!^.'.  ':)'\'^  'hat  .ri^a  of  -rifeiv  nibmunoiL  coiDea:  and 
*><^  .'►Slat  rscln/Jin^ — •VKTig  :nde*»d  the  nxilSliiient  'itf^ts  -lop 
fV*  -r<k  .-ic*  ^*Tf?r  ^^e  in  ^nti  ret  netain  ?     Ig  not  Tnrngn  life 
of  ofiVi^TtA^.  M  .-natt^jr  if  fa/it  ?  3o  ij  "iieTe  aot  aoze  in  it 
not  *pfrij\^  rhia  '     ^o  :«*  not  ifa^-rorid  rrijatly  wnni^  ? 
9^t>«*5  *a  v>  f^fAnd^  tlw*  ither :  mtherwiut  it  xmid  act  be  ngrrr  ac  afl. 

In  not  thft  -  probation  '  ideA  %  sort  if  nibfltitatB  Dor  tins  ?— «  ww  of 
9^Mx\%  *h^  world  risfht.  sithoni^  Trrnni^? 

I<9  not  ^>)«(  d^ath  of  man  an  interpretatioa  <if  die  hrpodiesBaf  pniiK. 

tion  >     That  if  a  7:#rtr  m  we  jeei :  like  the  rest  and  wiitraifty  of  tfaa 

jrlohe,  which  in  dinpro^ed  bj  the  impoanbilitw  of  the  atiier  diiuyi  ipa 

have  to  ^ppoae  to  maintain  it,  as  ob^ervvtioa eyawiiiff.  9o  ihaiiii  iiii  um 

WMn  *»  tnth.     By  nece^warf  hjpotheaefl  it  GompelB  tk  at  laet  to  altar 

onr  nafnral  ^.^^elf-^  conc^rotion;  not  directlv.  hot  indizBeClT.    So  tmtb. 

thro'  ^nror ;  ^  bolineM  thro'  m.    Thna  one  ^loold  be  able  to  tzawe 

the  latter. 

(/fm  one  traee  the  principle  of  this  inatance  ol  *  prabatmn '  ?  an  zdea  of 

ri^ht  in  wronq;^ — a  hypotheais  for  that — in  other  cases  ?    Is  it  not  thna 

Kypoth  At^ig  ari4e<t>  in  part  ?     Han  not  thtyn^kt  ita  characts  thzo'  tibia  fket 

of  oppo^t/'.g  in  the  world  ?     I>>  not  hypotheses  azise,  aa  the  Beaaa  of 

nniting  these,  Iik6  the  ^probation'  idea  ? 


U  not  h<*Te  a  jfJimpvi  of  that  myateriona  *!,'  or  *  I-ness ' : — grant  tiiat 
'mind  '  ^/O  denied,  a^  well  aii  'matter' :  then  obeerre,  there  is  phenom- 
enal fxi^f/rtr-A  of  mind — 'we'  have  phenomenal  existence.     I^oir  phe- 
n//m/nal  ^xi^tz-n^^e  i^  frxi^tence  to  self— or  *a  self/    Think,  then,  of 
/i^//;  not  the  individnal  !^;lve!i,  bnt  a  (general)  self:  then  fireoathe  ex- 
hUfK-*',  fo  ft  of  the  mental,  in  a  certain  way,  wonld  not  the  *I '  arise  ? 
Ho  rnny  we  ^ee  hfiiUrr  what  'man'  might  be?  a  positiTe,  instrad  of 
H  minrm,  for  thi»  '  nelf/ 
Mfiy  not  thin  rather  lie  the  right  order:— Is  not '  phenomenal 'existenoa 
f^/f  ^xi«itenco ;  exi^i^nce  MrJ/'ConnfAous  ?    Kay  it  not  be  that  with  this 
'r#*li'  (nr  R/'lf-conflciofiA)  being  of  ours,  there  necessarily  goes  also  the 
'  ft' If, '  ^J«i«f^•n^i1  of  other  things — a  phenomenal  world  ?    Not  so  mnch 
flint  ofir  t^n'tnU^wit)  in  phenomenal,  but  that  from  our  mode  of  existence 
t'utut't*  plienomf>nAlneM.     Tho  parallel  is  obvious;  but  the  exact  order  of 
\iU»itn  |q  not  y^t  (|iiito  clear. 

in  it  tlitin: — tlint  nn  thorn  ifi  Mnbjoctivoly  a  'felt'  existence,  which  is 
not  trtiM  fxintMnnn,  but  itn  [rolativol  opposite:  so  there  most  also  be, 
oli|fftl¥ifly,  n  fnlt  oxlntonoo  which  is  not  true  existence,  but  its  [re- 
Intlvol  np|MmiteV  is  not  this  relation  of  snbjectiTO  and  olrjectiTe 
fiNiUal  In  tkll  cAses  P 
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It  is  striking  to  think  of  the  being  divine  becanse  human — because 
man.    But  see,  this  is  not  the  ^(/*:— e.  g.,  God  is  just  and  holy;  so  is 
man ;  but  the  self  is  not  holy.     When  we  are  holy,  it  is  Gbd's  spirit ; 
not  our  self.     Here  is  a  new  value  in  that  instinct  that  there  is  no  good 
in  the  self. 

Connecting  the  words  'by  whom  also  He  made  the  worlds,'  with  the 
idea  of  sacrifice,  we  cannot  clearly  find  the  way  to  it.  With  the  ideas 
we  have  it  seems  mystical ;  we  associate  with  the  making  of  the  world 
the  idea  of  physical  power,  or  exertion. 

In  truth,  this  necessity,  this  wrong  conception  to  which  it  leads,  is 
a  demonstration  of  our  wrong  idea  about  the  world.     We  might  argue 
thus :  if  the  world  were  physical — this  *  matter,'  as  we  think  it- 
then  creation  must  have  been  such ;  which  cannot  be :  therefore  the 
world  is  other. 
The  remedy  for  this  is  plain.    The  physical  must  be  seen  as  phenom- 
enal only,  and  not  as  existing ;  so  that  it  is  not  created,  implies  no  power 
or  exertion.     Then  we  see  it  is  a  moral  fact  (this  of  sacrifice)  which  is 
the  creation ;  which  is  the  cause  of  our  perceiving  the  phenomenon.  So 
we  see  applicability  of  the  moral  conception ;  and  have  to  investigate 
how  and  what  '  negation,'  due  to  man,  causes  the  phenomenon  to  be 
physical. 

Evidently  man  ought  not  to  be  able  to  effect  results  without  fulfilling 
their  conditions;  i.  e.,  without  making  them  part  of  the  course  of  Na- 
ture ;  i.  e.  without  knowing.     To  be  impatient  of  that  condition  is  ab- 
surd.    How  else,  indeed,  should  he  be  made  to  learn ;  and  so  to  know, 
to  be  developed,  at  all  ? 
Here  is  the  reason  of  our  illusion : — ^we  feel  certain  things  good,  not 
because  they  are  so,  but  that  by  trying  for  them,  and  failing,  we  may 
be  made  to  learn,  may  live  and  grow. 
We  are  bom  with  the  power  of  making  certain  things  part  of  the  course 
of  Nature,  unconsciously  or  instinctively  (i.  e.  using  our  bodies) : 
Then  in  so  far  as  we  learn  to  use  Nature  so  do  we  not  (in  a  sense) 
make  it  our  body  ?  extend  our  body,  so  far,  into  external  Nature  ? 
Now  why  do  we  feel  force — exertion — in  thus  using  our  body : 
making  certain  results  part  of  the  course  of  Nature  ?    Is  this  part 
of  what  we  have  noticed ;  that  that  which  is  to  our  perception  phy« 
sical,  is  to  our  consciousness  mental  ?     Are  we  thus  conscious  of 
our  body  ?  as  it  is  said,  consciousness  is  in  every  part  ? 
Is  there  thus  a  light  on  the  body  itself? — a  part  of  Nature  in  which  we 
instinctively  make  our  purposes  part  of  her  course.     To  be  thus  related 
to  the  whole,  were  it  not  to  have  the  whole  for  body  p 

And  is  not  this  what  is  implied  in  man*s  natural  attempt  to  4o  with- 
out learning ;  to  act  on  all  things  as  on  his  body  ?    Does  he  not  try 
to  use  the  whole  as  his  body :  is  not  that  relation  to  Nature  his  true 
normal  relation  ?   Is  it  not  an  instinct  which  proclaims  a  prerogative  ? 
And  were  not  that  to  be  infinite  ?  [to  ^  be '  Nature,  as  we  *  are'  our  body.] 
Does  not  this  embrace  that  old  idea  of  Nature  as  the  body  or  '  garment ' 
of  God? 

Must  there  not  be  parallels  elsewhere  to  this  primary  relation  of  us 
to  one  part  of  Nature  [the  physical,  or  phenomenal]  which  constitutes 
it  our  body  ? 


Is  thia  our  'limit' — that  all  Nature  ie  not  our  body  ?     To  have  It  bo> 
would  aarely  imply  miraenloue  power ;  acting  in  it  by  tci'W  alone,  an 
in  the  body,     la  not  this  a  correct  view  ? — -we  have  over  our  body  n 
power,  which,  if  exerted  over  other  parts  of  Nature,  were  miraculous. 
And  in  working  a  miracle,  might  there  not  hnve  been  a  parallel  feel- 
ing, OS  it  were,  of  force  or  eiertion  !     See,  especially,  '  I  perceive 
that  virtue  is  gone  out  of  me.'     Hay  not  this  be  related  to  the  neoeas- 
ity  ot  faith  for  miraclea  ? 
AgaiQ :  to  have  all  Nature  for  our  hody  were  neceBsarily  to  be  exposed 
to  no  evil.     One  part  Is  sacriftced  only  for  another  [as  in  the  health  of 
our  own  body  now].     80  again,  see  how  freedom  from  evil  comes  from 
this  extension,  as  it  were,  of  our  being ;  ait  we  have  seen  it  musi  arise 
from  being  aUniistiii  ? 

In  truth,  is  not  thia  another  view  of  the  being  altraistic  ?    But 
if  all  Nature  were  thus  to  us,  would  it  any  more  be  physical  T 
must  we  not  be  free  from  '  self '-consciousness  ? 
Were  not  this  to  be  infinite — to  be  one  with  Gud  ? 

May  we  think  here  of  Swedenborg'e  idea :  that  the  whole  it  the  hn- 
man  body — God  HtmBcIf  in  form  of  man :  that  every  whole  is  necessa- 
rily such ;  and  that  Ibis  is  irfty  the  human  body  has  such  form  ?  Then 
if  this  he  BO,  we  can  see  why  oil  the  organic  world  is  such  as  it  is  j  and 
from  this  surely  how  the  inorganic  also  must  be  bo  ? 

Is  not  the  creature  altogether  a  negative  idea — God  and  not-God  ?  I9 
it  not  simply  an  instance  of  the  law  that  opposites  (to  thought)  are  ne- 
cessarily plvs  and  mluuB  9     To  b«  is  to  be  divine :  this  seems  absorption 
and  annihilation  only  because  we  have  a  way  of  tliinking  about  God, 
founded  on  iho  '  eiistence '  of  the  phenomenal,  which  makes  Him  a 
'self,'  like  ourB;  with  which,  of  course,  wo  can  be  one  only  by  absorp- 
tion.    But  why  should  we  not  be  one  with  a  Being  who  is  not  such  a 
self  ?     That  is  to  be  freed  from  self:  these  are  the  same.     It  is  ewid^fc^ 
that  to  be  freed  from  self,  and  to  be  one  n-ith  the  not-self,  are  ilie  san  ' 

To  be  divine  is  to  be  truly  individual.     Is  not  this,  indeed,  to  be  sj 
ntuat  instead  of  physical  ?     We,  as  in  the  negative,  creature,  condition, 
are  physical :  and  so  ihe  universe  is  physical  to  us,  t.  e.  it  ia  in  time 
and  space.     Are  not  time  and  space,  then,  negations  ? 

Think  how  man's  position  in  the  physical  universe  (as  being  on  a 
plenetj  gives  him  erronooue  impressions,  so  thai  his  first  thoughts  are 
false;  for  true  knowleilgo  he  has  to  get  rid  of  something,  and  to  allow 
for  a  false  feeling  (he  has  to  eselude  a  self-element).  Is  there  not  here 
a  parallel  to  his  actual  state  ?  Is  it  not  in  like  manner  that  we  have, 
for  our  true  life,  to  get  rid  of  a  self-'  being '  ?  and  to  attain  it  by  labor, 
and  actual  (or  moral]  error ;  and  allow  for  our  condition'.  As  we  see  the 
Tightness  of  this  physical  position,  so  may  wo  not  also  see  the  rightness, 
necessity,  and  appropriateness  of  that  parallel  state  in  respect  to  mail's 
being,  which  makes  him  self,  negative,  or  dead ;  which  leade  to  falM 
life,  and  demands  the  making  otherwise  ? 

In  respect  to  the  word  '  eternal,'  would  it  not  appear  that  the  "lomti 
is  that  which  the  actual  is  to  ns  ?     Or,  we  might  say:  the  actual  (1" 
truly  exiating,  or  absolute)   is  that  which  manifests  il«elf  in  or  as  I 
mural  ?     May  wo  not  say  :  the  moral  ia  our  way  of  feeling  the  actniil 
Sn  when  the  actual,  spiritual,  or  eternal  is  spoken  0^  it  mast  be  ta 
somethlDj;  moral. 
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Here  is  the  reconciliation  of  a  difficulty :  how  out  being  one  with 
Gbd  is  a  morcd  change,  and  yet  seems  also  to  involve  more.     This  is 
right ;  it  is  both.     It  is  another  fact,  yet  felt  as  moral  by  us. 
So  the  true,  absolute  things — life  death,  damnation,  salvation— are  to 
us  necessarily  moral  states. 

Is  it  not  thus : — we  have  not  consciousness  of  *  Being '  as  it  is ;  for 
that  Would  be  to  have  consciousness  of  God— divine  consciousness ;  for 
the  attainment  of  which  consciousness  we  must,  of  course,  be  free  from 
this  self.  We  cannot,  then,  now  be  conscious  of  Being  as  it  is — abso- 
lutely-rbecause  we  are  not  now  conscious  of  God. 

This  seems  to  throw  light  upon  the  moral  in  relation  to  us ;  also  how 
*  we '  also  are  said  to  be  phenomenal.    In  consciousness  of  self  we  are 
conscious  of  not-God :  do  away  with  this,  and  must  we  not  be  con- 
scious of  God— Divine  ?     So,  in  the  destruction  of  the  self,  man  is 
made  Divine.     Here  is  a  light  on  the  absorption  doctiine :  iiiere  is  a 
deep  philosophy  in  that  (so  called)  Brahminical  annihilation  idea.  It 
means  the  knowledge  that  in  ceasing  to  be  self  men  must  become  di- 
vine.    The  not-self  is  divine ;  there  is  no  other  not-self. 
So,  in  self,  we  have  not  a  consciousness  of  that  which  is — not  a  true, 
actual,  absolute  consciousness — ^but  a  negative  one.     But  observe ;  we 
are  to  be  divine,  to  have  true  consciousness  of  Being ;  we  are  to  know 
God  as  we  *  know  ourselves '  i  this  must  be  to  be  conscious  of  Him. 

Dallas  (Poetics,  112)  says:  *God  is  the  synthesis  of  freedom  and  ne- 
cessity.* This  is  good ;  He  is  the  union  of  opposites ;  only  it  is  in- 
verted. God  is  not  a  <  synthesis '  (that  implies  that  the  elements  ex- 
isted before  the  oneness ;  that  something  must  have  ^  preceded  '  God), 
any  more  than  a  solid  body  *  is '  the  synthesis  of  two  opposite  pictures. 
So  God  is  love ;  love  is  the  oneness  of  freedom  and  necessity.  Observe 
too,  that  there  truly  is  no  other  freedom  or  necessity  than  these  that  are 
one  with  each  other ;  all  others  are  phenomenal  only.  A  freedom  which 
IS  arbitrary,  a  necessity  which  is  inert — rthese  only  are  *  t©  us,'  and  only 
can  be  so.  There  is  no  freedom  that  is  not  necessary,  no  necessity  that 
is  not  free.  The  un-free  (inert)  necessity,  and  the  unnecessary  freedom 
(arbitrariness)  are  only  phenomenal. 

Can  we  see  better  now  about  this  union  of  opposites  ?  It  is  not  that 
it  is  such  an  union,  but  thus :  things  that  are  truly  one,  such  as  freedom 
and  necessity,  are  felt  as  opposites  by  us :  they  are  not  truly  opposite— 
the  oppositeness  comes  from  us.  So  here  is  the  source  and  secret  of  that 
phenomenon — the  law  of  union  of  opposites  in  the  actual :  from  our  de- 
fect an  oppositeness  is  to  us  in  things  that  are  one ;  so  to  us  that  which 
is,  is  oneness  of  opposites.  Also  we  see  in  what  way  our  defect  has  this 
result;  and  of  what  sort,  therefore,  it  must  be  found. — Why  is^there 
this  oppositeness  to  us:  as,  e.  g.,  in  necessity  and  freedom  ?  what  does 
it  imply  ?  What  false  feeling  of  inertness  in  necessity  and  of  arbitra- 
riness in  freedom  ?  So  we  may  apply  to  all.  What  false  feeling  of 
obstinacy  in  not  repenting,  of  weakness  in  repenting,  makes  these  op- 
posites to  us  ?  &c.     Is  not  here  an  admirable  light  upon  ourselves  ? 

How   it  changes  our   conception    of  ourselves   and  all  things— in 
what  a  new  position  it  places  us,  what  an  advance  it  is— to  think  of 
that  of  which  we  are  conscious  as  not-existing,  as  being  only  phenom- 
enal ;  our  arbitrary  freedom,  e.  g. — that  that  which  we  are  conscious  of 
doing  is  not  done.     It  is  like  a  dream.     Think  >  how  a  i&ian  wakes  upi 
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sod  rtjoicea  to  find  that  which  he  faaa  been  conscious  of  doing — not  done  I 
What  a  warning,  what  a  teaching,  what  a  waking  it  shall  be  for  man; 
and  what  a  discipline.  Its  value,  its  reality  to  us,  are  the  same;  the 
moral  elements  are  not  altered.  Do  not  a  man's  dreams  show  what  h,9 
eBpeoially  and  peculiarly  show  it  ? 
Is  it  not  as  if  Qod  would  have  men  tried  and  rtivealcd,  but  He  could 
not  afford  to  give  up  reality  to  be  marred  and  Hquandered  oa  sach  an 
experiment  ?  So  He  lets  him  work  in  a  world  of  phantasy  ;  He  casta 
him  into  a  deep  sleep,  wherein  he  can  do  what  he  will,  and  yet  do  no 
harm.  He  foels  it  real ;  it  is  the  same  for  all  practical  purpose) 
the  entire  design  is  carried  out,  but  no  mischief  is  done. 
These  phenomenal  *  opposites '  (arbitrary  freedom,  un-free  necessity,  &c. 
cannot  exnst ;  juat  as  the  two  '  opposite  pictures '  cannot '  exist,'  bat 
apparent  only ;  cannot  have  the  existence  which  the  solid  has. 

All  this  is  only  the  carrying  out  what  is  involved  in  our  having  '  self 
(not-God)  consciousness.  Those  whose  life  and  action  is  in  the  actually 
existing  have  a  not-self  or  God-onsciousnesa. 

So  there  can  bo  no  harm :  wrong  can  be  done  only  by  one  with  the 
self-,  or  not-God,  coaacionaneBs ;  and  his  action  can  be  phenomenal 
only.     So  that  in  truth  wrong  is  absolutely  excluded  from  possibility. 
Is  not  this  the  same  as  what  has  been  seen  before :  viz.,  not  that  thero 
IS  our  body  or  mind,  but  that  there  is  something  which  is  to  us,  or  phe- 
nomenally, such  bodies  and  minds  ? 

That  ours  is  a  dream-cousciouaneas  in  relation  to  man  is  not  opposite 
to  anything  moral ;  it  is  the  very  fact  and  condition  of  the  mor&l ;  of 
free-will,  &c. — of  an  action  which  is  not  God's  action. 

Tbia  ia,  indeed,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  free-will :  we  can  do, 
can  act,  independently ;  but  what  we  do 
felt  freedom  and  are  responsible — i.  e.  ph< 
the  sanctioos  are  phenomenal  also  :  the  ft 
destructionj'being  redemption. 

With  regard  to  the  destiny  of  tho  '  man '  after  death  : — this  body 
'  phenomenally '  ceases,  and  passes  into  Katurc,  or  becomes  part  of  other 
living  bodies — even  men.     Now  what  ia  it  of  which  this  is  the  pheno- 
menon ?   what  ia  that  to  consciousness  ?     Surely  tbia  is  a  good  subject 
to  pursue :  what  is  the  oonaeious  bodily  state  after  death  ?    Is  it  not  the 
very  fact  of  transmigration  ?     There  is  no  Teacmblance,  traceable  by  us, 
between  that  which  is  to  aenae  and  that  which  is  to  consciousness ;  so 
doubtless  after  death  alao.     That  which  is  to  acnae  is  loss  of  life,  Ac  ; 
but  what  is  it  to  cousoiousneES ?     What  is  the  fact  which  thus  appears? 
Tet  there  muat  surely  be  a  connection  between  the  conaciouaness  and 
the  appearance  to  sense,  if  wc  knew  enough.     We  do  see  certain  em- 
pirical rules,  indeed,  as  the  correspondence  between  body  and  mind. 
It  is  curious  to  think  how  thus  man  has  a  consciousness  of  Nature  :  and 
what  does  Nature  thua  appear  '  to  coaaciousneas '     Might  it  not  be  very 
different  according  to  the  character  and  deserte — heaven  or  hell  ? 

Is  it  not  man's  want  of  being  gives  us  this  perception  in  space  ?  Ib 
ja  not  that  every  '  aelf,'  or  phenomenon  to  self,  every  '  not-divine,*  mnst 
be  gomta/ierB?  'place'  being  nccesaarily  involved  in  limitation.  Is  it 
thua  every  consciousness  uf  the  not-divine  involves  the  consclousiiess  tif 
beiBg  somewhere  ? 
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It  18  cnrious  how  there  can  be  no  eonscioosness  of  the  external  except 
as  not-divine ;  no  consciousness  of  the  external  not-divine  but  with 
consciousness  of  self.     When  we  have  consciousness  of  G-od,  it  is  of 
Him  as  interned ;  as  within  us.     This  is  striking :  how  only  the  not- 
divine  can  be  external ;  i.  e.  the  external  only  is  phenomenal.     How 
then,  when  we  feel  the  phenomenal  aright  ? 
So  is  not  consciousness  of  space  necessary  to  the  not-divine  conscious- 
ness ?     Is  it  thus  space  comes  to  be  a  condition  of  the  phenomenal  f 
See  if,  in  general,  we  cannot  trace  the  nature  of  the  phenomenal  from 
that  principle. 

Clearly  ^  illusion '  is  wanted  where  there  is  (such  a)  self  ;  i.  e.  proba- 
tion, free-will,  &c. ;  else  what  evil  it  were  if  the  self  could  mar  the 
actual.     May  we  not  think  that  wherever  such  ^  self '  is,  there  also  is 
necessarily  illusion,  and  therefore,  of  course,  sin^  which  comes  from 
thinking  and  feeling  the  phenomenal  real,  and  treating  it  so.     It  t«,  in- 
deed, nothing  else. 

So  may  there  not  be  more  such  worlds  as  this  in  the  tmiverse,  and  yet 
no  harm  ? 
We  may  put  the  case  thus :  where  and  when  such  experience '  as  ours  is 
needed,  such  mode  of  being  is  necessary ;  and  that  it  is  necessary  surely 
is  shown  and  proved  by  its  being.     Then  and  there  illusion  is  needed. 

That  which  exists — the  actual,  which  is  the  cause  of  our  experience 
and  perception — is  love  and  sacrifice ;  and  that  includes  and  usds  us  : 
so  that  the  fact  of  our  life,  too,  is  this.  Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  feel  it 
how -we  may ;  and  here  we  see  it  is  we  need  altering  to  have  our  life  in 
this.  May  we  not  think  thus  : — the  actual  is  sacrifice,  but  not  self" 
sacrifice;  self-sacrifice  is  only  where  there  is  'self,'  or  by  defect;  and 
only  in  self-sacrifice  is  the  pain.  So  we  can  still  thiuk  of  the  absolute 
as  sacrifice  (though  it  is  inconceivable  save  by  the  union  of  opposites) ; 
but  not  as  that  pain/td  sacrifice — because  sacrifice  of  self — which  we 
feel. 

Thinking  of  the  brain  as  the  '  phenomenon '  of  the  conscious  mind : 
then  by  its  altering  its  form  or  mode — ceasing  at  death  to  be  a  brain- 
it  '  becomes  part  of  Nature.'  But  now  suppose,  instead  of  becoming 
part  of  an  unconscious,  it  becomes  part  of  a  conscious^  existence :  sup- 
pose that  as  '  brain '  its  characteristic  is  to  have  ^eZ/^-consoiousness ;  and 
that  in  ceasing  to  be  a  brain,  only  the  '  selfness '  of  the  consciousness  is 
lost  ?  an  infinite  consciousness  for  a  self-consciousness  ? 

Then  is  not  the  true  nature  of  'brain'  to  have  '  self-consciousness  ? 
or,  being  '  self,'  to  have  this  phenomenon  ? 
The  reason  (intellect)  is  not  ourSy  as  individuals :  it  has  its  own  laws, 
to  which  we  submit,  The  mil  differs ;  it  is  ours.  Do  not  we  need  that 
the  will  should  have  its  necessity,  its  laws  and  life,  independent  oj^  us, 
as  the  reason  has  ?  That  were  not  loss ;  we  were  not  less  voluntary, 
but  more ;  even  as  we  are  not  the  less  '  rational,'  but  more. 

See  how  intellect,  though  thus  living  and  perfect,  is  yet  ours ;  how 
our  intellectual  consciousness  and  personality  are  perfect  in  this  very 
relation.  So  ought  we  not  also  to  be  to  our  will  ?  Ought  it  not  to 
have  its  laws,  its  necessity,  and  yet  be  ours  ?  We  think  according  to 
the  laws  of  thought ;  so  should  not  we  will  according  to  '  laws '  of 
action  ?  Do  we  not  want  some  will  (the  divine  ?)  to  compel  us,  and 
actuate  usj  of  which  the  reason — and  to  us  the  necessity — ^is  only  that 
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it  is  rig/il  ?  The  want  of  this  is  a  bondage  :  juat  bo  fat  ab  we  have 
eelf-ireedom  is  there  slavejy.  Ihe  will  is  subject  to  extraneous,  aad 
not  'rightful,'  modification. 

Think  of  the  relation  there  may  be  here  between  the  arbitrarinCBs 
of  our  will  and  the  violence  done  so  often  to  the  reason  under 
the  influence  of  strong  emotions ;  though  we  hiive  the  true  '  ireedom,' 
or  'necessity,'  in  our  intellect,  recognized  and  sought. 

Bj  the  law  of  '  enppresBion '  in  woaght,  for  restoration,  it  follows 
that  new  truth  comes  first  in  the  form  of  a  denial ;  i.  e.  a  iityati 
e,  g.,  the  '  self '  in  man  ?    These '  suppressions '  are  uevr  ■  being,' 
first  as  '  self.' 

Surely  man's  conaciouBnesB  is  not  only  '  BeU-conacioueneaB.'     Is 
man  also  conscious  of  that  which  ib  not  eelf — e.  g.,  of  his  body,  and 
external  objects  ? 

Or  is  be  sf//-con scions  of  these  ?  and,  because  self- conscious,  feela 
them  not-sfiiriUial  ?  Ought  we  not  to  be  conscious  of  these,  but  not 
Belf-consciouB  of  them  ? — to  have  a  true,  and  therefore  spiritual,  coa- 
BciousnesB  of  them  ;  i.  e.,  of  the  actual  botng  of  them? 

it  sliuuld  he  no  difiicu.ty  thut  God  is  altruistic  j  for  so  also  is  mi 
His  true  love,  his  true  happiness,  are  so :  it  is  happiness  in  the  good 
Dthera, 

The  '  self,'  indeed,  is  negative,  as  not  being  altruistic.     Might  wo  ta-i 
of  God  that  His  self  is  altruistic  ?  would  it  not  cast  a  light  OB  the 
Incarnation  ?  for,  so,  when  God  shows  us  Himself,  how  right  it  is 
He  should  show  Himself  to  us  as  man — altruistii:.    Only  so  could  He 
show  us  His  nature. 
So  again :  to  show  us  man  truly,  he  must  be  divine :  the  two  revelations 
indeed  are  one,  and  necessarily.     So  Clirist's  words  i  '  tlie  Son  of 
is  revealed,'     The  simple  fact  of  altruistic  being  is  before  as  in  a 
true  Being. 

How  simply,  by  making  any  being  a  '  self,'  or  self- cons eioos,  ba 
made  to  feel  (vH:  viz.,  that  which  is  merely  change  of  form,  and  no  n 
evil,  is  evil  to  him  [and  he,  feeling  rightly  according  to  his  self  way, 
most  feel  it  so].     He  must,  indeed,  have  just  our  exi/cricnce  in  tluB. 
So  to  do  away  with  evil  to  us  tliere  must  be  given  to  us  an  unirei'sal 
coDSciouc^ness i  then  that  'chunge  of  form'  will  not  be  evil  to  m. 
Think  here  of  Adam  coming  to  '  know  good  and  evil' :  surely  it  wm 
by  gei/-consciousnes3 ;  and  then,  from  thut  fetling,  how  necessarily 
and  immediately  sin. 
By  not-universal  consciousness,  the  good  in  oH  forms  is  not  good  to  him, 
but  only  in  certain  forms. 

And  so  does  not  this  very  fact  of  our  feeling  evil  prove  a  true,  abso- 
lute goodnese  ? 
Is  not  our  experience  simply  that  we  are  not  related  to  things  according 
to  their  true  nature  ?     Thus,  tite  things  tliat  are  real  to  us  change  (or  ^ 
cease)  ;  and  we  also.     Do  we  thus  ajiproach  (physical)  death  ?  is  it 
part  of  feeling  phenomena  real  ? 

There  being  man,  there  must  also  be,  to  our  thought  and  feeling, 
opposite  of  hira — Oie  positive  minus.     Kow  what  is,  oP  could  this  be^ 
but  the  eclf^  and  it  is,  phenomenally,  i.  e.  to  our  consciousness ;  we 
eelf-consciuos.     So  again  :  there  being  God,  there  must  be,  phenomi 
ally.  His  opposite  too — i.  e.  Satan,     may  we  not  also  rise  to  tbi    ~  ~ 
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apprehension  of  how  the  self  and  the  devil  are  to  spiritual  beings ;  how 
they  are,  and  yet  no  evil,  but  Gbd's  glory  perfect  ?  i.  e.  they  are  pheno«« 
menal ;  and  surely  spiritual  beings  feel  perfectly  the  relation  of  the  phe« 
nomenal,  and  how  these  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  so. 

Our  consciousness,  or  feeling,  is  the  fact  which  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
ever.  There  must  be  that  which  involves  and  includes  our  conscious- 
ness. ' 

In  every  case,  this  self-consciousness  alters  the  question.     It  is  not 

how  can  such  a  thing  '  be '  ?  but,  how  can  it  be  to  me :  how  can  there 

be  such  feeling  ? 
This  applies  also  to  our  individual  personality,  or  consciousness ;  to  the 
question  of  the  > '  I.'  Because  I  feel  myself  to  be,  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  is  such  an  '  I.'  The  question  is :  how  is  there  such  a  con- 
sciousness of  individual  being  ?  <  I  am '  belongs  to  God ;  it  is  wrongly 
applied  to  men  :  the  fact,  with  respect  to  them,  is  a  certain  state  of 
feeling — how  is  it  ?  See  dreams  here  again  ;  wherein  we  have  consci- 
ousness of  being  other  persons.  In  truth,  this  <  personal  existence '  is 
phenomenal ;  it  is  self-personality  [as  indeed  is  evident ;  the  '  I '  that 
does  things  that  are  not  done,  is  not.]  What  causes  this  '  feeling  of  ex- 
existence  '  of  myself  and  others  p  is  it  not  a  certain  state  of  man  ? 

Does  not  this  throw  a  light  on  that  becoming  one  with  Gk>d,  and  yet 
remaining  this  individual  <  I '  ?  We  do  so  remain  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  case ;  i.  e.  phenomenally.  We  lose  nothing ;  only  that  which 
is  phenomenal  becomes,  so,  trnly  as  it  is,  to  our  experience  and  consci- 
ousness. This  individuality — as  phenomenal ;  felt  aright,  not  as  the 
actual,  which  is  oneness  with  God — may  remain  for  ever ;  being  all  that 
it  is  now;  and  only  altered  (relatively)  by  there  being  more. 

Surely  so  one  retains  that  *  personal  immortality ' — ^the  oneness  with 

Gk>d ;  the  life— removing  for  ever  all  moral  evil,  or  possibility  of  it. 
May  we  not  say  of  this  *  I ' — this  supposed  personal  existence— as  of 
phenomenal  things :  how  could  its  '  being '  cause  or  account  for  our  con* 
scions  perception  of  it  ?  This  self-consciousness  is  indeed  but  a  case  of 
perception.  Is  there  not  a  light  here  on  sleep :  that  presence  some- 
times, and  sometimes  absence,  of  consciousness  of  the  '  I '  ? 

That  we  should  be  one  with  God,  and  yet  phenomenally  individuals, 
as  we  are,  surely  is  the  same  as  God  being  altruistic :  these  two  surely 
are  one.  Thus  mav  we  not  better  think  of  God  as  altruistic  P  i.  e. 
phenomenally  altruistic  :  and  then  of  our  self-feeling  as  arising  neces- 
sarily from  our  feeling  the  phenomenal  as  real.  So  were  our  self-con- 
sciousness included  in  that?  Can  we  see  thus  how  this  phenomenal 
being  arises  ?  how  it  is  in  God's  altmisticness,  and  must  be  ? 

The  idea  of  'less  and  more'  must  ever  be  (in  the  phenomenal).  It 
is  present  in  all  out  thoughts  of  things :  e.  g.,  higher  organization 
(more  unity)  is  less  number*  Indeed,  every  such  term  must  have  its 
negative  aspect. 

Thought  requires  being  and  not-being  (as  requiring  opposites) ;  and 
as  Being  (the  infinite,  or  God)  is  personal,  so  not-being  also  must  be 
personal ;  and  that  is  self.  It  is  not  that  there  is  self,  but  it  is  phe- 
nomenally ;  to  thought  or  (self)  consciousness.  Does  not  '  being '  in- 
volve this ;  i.  e.  phenomenally  P  and  so  must  there  not,  phenomenallyi 
remain  the  self  (as  other  phenomena)  for  ever  7  [we  may  say  '  for  ever ' ; 
fifnt  there   must  then  also  be,  phenomenally,  <time.']    Phenomenally 
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Hwre  ii  self  i  but  tiie  actiul  u  to  be  oneiMH  with  God :  is  Bot  titu  U/t, 
boUnesB  ?  is  not  this  the  adf-coaiecraticm  men  tore  to  think  off  IloA 
Ke :  onenees  irith  God  does  not  exclude  this :  He  is  &  self-consecntor. 
How  the  idea  of  '  traDsmif^ation '  links  ne  to  others  ;  it  is  ftctiia«Uy^ 
baving  %n  altruistic  being.  It  is  the  very  thing  we  want.  '  Being  ao- 
other':  how  beautiful  if  it  were  so ;  that  we  really  have  this  bat  do  not 
know  it,  are  not  conscious  of  it — that  we  are  '  others.' 

Here  one  includes  that  objection  of  onr  not  being  'conBcions*  of 

liring  before  ;  and  that  two  persons  are  two  persons,  &c.    True ;  tbera 

IB  reason  and  meaning  here  ;  and  the  objection  is  at  oace  jostified  sod 

redeemed  [>  redeemed  '  thus  is  destroyed  and  made  alive]. 

So  too,  one  would  see  again  how  it  is  our  conscion^nesB  (not  onr  b«ng) 

that  is  wrong.     It  wants  altering;  that  we  may  be  conacions  of  b«iBg 

altruistic  [i.  e.  Divine  ?  for  are  they  not  the  same. 

Thb  thought  occurred  to  me,  walking  at  night : — thinking  of  the  one- 
ness of  all  true  seers  of  Nature ;  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  think  of 
some  of  them  being  in  me  ;  what  a  joyful  feeling  of  union  :  and  whj 
should  it  not  be  ?     And  suppose  that  were  it :  that  some  people  are  as 
they  are  by  others  being  in  them  after  their  death  ? — how  do  we  know 
what  happens  behind  that  veil  ?     Why  shoold  not  the  epirits  '  go " 
there  ;  if,  as  we  say,  they  '  go '  at  all  ?     In  truth,  it  is  an  old  idea 
the   '  demons '   possessing  men  were  supposed  to  be  the  spirits  of 

Very  interestiog  is  this  thonght  of  onr  being  altmistic,  bat  not 

Bcioualy  so. 

And  this  coming  in  that  form  of  the  idea  of  transmigration,  nnreoog- 

nized.     It  is  pretty  to  see  this  union  of  two  into  one :  is  here  an 

stance  of  organic  development  ? 

To  bo  consciously  altmistic  is  what  wa  want :  would  not  this  be  ta 

feel  the  oneness  of  man  as  the  fact;  the  self- individuality  as  the  pht- 
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Docs  not  the  idea  of  the  self-individuality  as  being  '  phenomenal ' — ■ 

being  to  consciousness,   bat   not    actually  the  fact — bear  on  many 

things  ?  those  statistics  of  human  action,  e.  g. :  ss  if  we  felt  one  thing, 

but  another  could  he  demonstrated  to  be  the  fact  ? 

'  God  always  materializes,'  says  Draper :  and  it  is  true  ;  we  continu- 
ally And  out  that  what  is  of  any  moment  has  its  materiality  (e.  g.,  the 
air).  And  it  is  very  simple  ;  phenomenon  must  be  material,  beoanse 
uie  introduce  it.  So  the  'mind,'  of  course,  is  phenomenally  material; 
the  brain  is  the  phenomenoa  of  the  mind,  as  a  disc  is  the  appearance  of 
the  moon :  and  as  we  know  by  the  effects  of  the  moon  on  Uie  sea  that 
it  must  be  more  than  such  a  disc  as  it  appears  to  sight,  so  we  know  bj- 
its  effects  that  the  mind  must  be  more  than  sucb  a  biain  aa  it  appean 
to  touch. 

If  Katuro  be  spiritual,  then  evidently  the  things  we  do  are  also  spi- 
ritual ;  but  they  are  not  done  by  our  self  (i.  e.  not  self-consciously.)  It 
is  as  in  dreams:  the  things  truly  done  are  not  done  by  our  'self';  wa 
are  conscious  of  doing  what  is  not  done. 

Tho  man  is  in  the  work  of  genius — emphatically  the  man,  because  not 
the  hI/.  Genius  is  altruistic  ;  and  it  is  the  true  human.  Bo  see  how 
baseless  is  the  dread  of  being  '  absorbed  in  Qod ' — that  is  to  be  the  true 
The  objeotioa  to  the  '  self'  is  that  it  perrerts  and  sets  acide  ths 
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Is  there  not  alwajt  the  right  word  readj  when  it  is  wanted  ?-*' al- 
truistic,' e.g. :  here  it  is,  ready  to  express  the  tme  not-self  Being. 

Then  in  so  far  as  '  man '  ta,  is  he  not  altruistic  ?    But  he  is  not  con- 

sciously  so.    Does  not  this  reconcile  much  ?    Even  the  '  deadness '  is 

metaphorical ;  and  his  feeling  Nature  so  is  only  phenomenally, 
Obserre,  too :  is  not '  altruistic  being '  love  ?  So  must  not  God  be  loYe  ? 
He  is  true,  or  altruistic  Being. 

To  be  infinite  is  simply  to  be  altruistic.    We  have  been  puzzled  by 
trying  for  an  infinite  not  altruistic :  and  see,  having  the  altruistic,  we 
have  the  infinite.    We  have  not  to  suppose  an  infinite  different  from  or 
beyond  this ;  having  one,  we  have  the  other.     So  we  see,  the  infinite  is 
of  mode,  not  of  extent.    This  is,  indeed,  self-evident. 

Accepting  the  self  as  a  minusy  do  not  all  other  difficulties  disappear, 
and  this  only  remain :  viz.  that  of  our  feeling  a  minus  as  a  positive  ? 
But  it  is  our  nature  to  feel  thus ;  it  is  so  in  fact,  and  in  evident  reason 
it  must  be  so.  How  simple  it  is  that  absence  of  action  (inaction)  oc- 
curring definitely  and  limitedly,  should  be,  to  our  feeling  and  perception^ 
the  '  action '  of  that  definite  absence  (felt  as  an  existence).  Here  is 
our  '  free-will ' — ^the  *  positive-minus '  action. 

Do  we  not  thus,  too,  perceive  the  nature  of  *  guilt ' :  how  our  feeling 
must  be  ?     Is  it  an  illusion,  then  ?     Surely,  in  so  far  as  it  implies  the 
opinion  of  the  positive  action  of  the  self.     The  feeling  is  right ;  but 
why  should  ^  not  lead  to  false  opinion  ?      We  need  to  unite  thought  to 
all  our  feelings  if  we  would  not  be  misled  by  them :  nor  does  anything 
lead  to  worse  thinking  or  to  worse  deeds  than  wrongly  applied  moral 
earnestness — man  seeking  to  do  God's  work,  and  take  care  of  the  uni- 
verse for  Him.     We  do  not  deny  our  guilt  by  saying  God  wants  our 
guilt.    It  is  a  question  of  the  interpretation  of  our  consciouness ;  and 
the  error  is  that  universal  one  of  taking  for  granted  our  natural  im- 
pression :  not  uniting  thought  with  it ;  which  all  of  them  demand.    It 
is  their  nature  not  to  mislead  only  when  so  used. 

Is  not  the  '  soul '  eternal  (divine)  if  it  be  a  true  existence  ?  If  it  be 
not  this,  then  must  it  not  be  as  physical  things  ?  a  form  or  mode  of 
some  thing  ? 

And  does  not  the  objection  felt  to  this  account  for  the  other  notion 

arising  ?  or  rather,  is  it  not  involved  in  the  thought  of  the  '  soul '  aa 

Being — as  other  than  '  phenomenon '  ? 
But  is  it  not  good  that  the  soul  is  thus  a  mode ;  i.  e.  that  it  is  phenom- 
enal ?    For  is  not  this  a  condition  of  phenomenal  existence  ?  aire  not 
phenomena  just  that  ?    Then  why  does  the  '  eternal '  underlie  them  P 
i>oes  not  this  mean  that  our  personality  is  only  phenomenal  t    Then 
ought  we  not — ^for  true  feeling — ^to  feel  it  so  ?  L  e.,  to  feely  oonsciooslyy 
this  personality  as  only  a  mode  ? 

May  we  think  thus  : — ^is  '  soul  'a  form  or  mode  of  the  spiritual,  aa 
*  things '  are  of  '  matter '  ?    Then  is  not '  matter '  the  phenomenon  of 
Being — ^the  way  we  perceive  God  ?    But  see :  if  matter  thus  be  regarded 
as  the  phenomenon  of  divine  being,  does  not  this  make  one  our  not 
having  consciousness  of  the  brain  (or  body)  with  our  want  of  being  ? 
Is  Being  oonsciousness  of  the  divine  ? 

That  would  confirm  the  thought,  of  our  wrongness  being  that  we  are 

not  conscious  of  the  body  [and  therein  of  neceseity'}. 
Were  it  not  thus :  if  matter  truly  i§  God  (though  phenomendly),  than 
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to  hare  oonsciongiiefs  of  it  were  to  bare  diyine  coiweiopsnfla»  ?  It  were 
no  more  phenomeiifll  to  iu  then,  but  aetnal— diTine. 

Let  ns  think  of  this— -of  studying  matter  as  the  phenomenon  of  God  ; 
ftU  aa  inert.  Not  only  how  striking  ia  onr  not  being  eonsciona  of  it  in 
our  self-conacionaneas,  but  think  also  of  the  aeeettt^  in  it ;  the  laws  and 
forms. 

But  how  does  this  agree  with  the  view  of  matter  aa  negatiTe ;  aa 
a^— aa  a  world  between  us  and  God  ?  Or  is  it  right  ?-*ia  the  phe- 
nomenal, aa  such,  the  negatire  ?  So  is  matter  at  once  the  phenom- 
enon of  God,  and  the  not-God  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  aim^ification  to 
fee  phenomenon,  and  its  opposite  or  n^atiye,  as  one  ? 

A  person  who  can  think  what  he  likes  is  out  of  the  range  or 
sphere  of  intellectual  Being :  so  a  person  who  can  do  what  he  likea  ia 
out  of  the  sphere  of  spiritual  Being.  Such  persons  are  related  to  intel- 
lectual or  spiritual  Being,  respectively,  but  do  not  partake  of  it ;  they 
are  wanting  in  it.  They  ought  to  have  it ;  there  is  the  capacity  for  it, 
but  not  its  presence.  In  a  word,  there  is  the  *  positive  negation '  of  it. 
Think  of  the  idea  of  the  qualities  (the  being  ?)  of  everything  in  the 
phenomenal  as  from  action  on  it  from  without ;  but  presenting  itself  to 
ns  aa  '  inherent.'  May  it  not  have  application  to  ourselves  ?  Are  not 
we  80  also,  truly  ?  What  we  are,  is  by  action  from  other ;  we  are  troly 
altruistic,  but  feel  ourselves  not  so  [our  impression  is  false  subjeotiTelj, 
as  it  is  objectively],  either  by  action  of  the  divine  or  o^^tan.  It 
must  be  one  or  the  other ;  that  is  the  only  way  it  can  be.  Being  is  al- 
truistic ;  and,  whether  positive  or  negative,  has  this  same  charaeter. 
If  not-positively  altruistic  (or  God  in  us)  it  is  still  altruistio ;  L  e.  (neg- 
atively) Satan  in  us.  Shall  we  understand  better,  recognizing  this  ne- 
oessary  altruisticness  T  and  is  it  not  good  thus  to  link  together  the  aet- 
entiflc  relation  of  properties  with  this  view  of  actual  altruism  ? 

We  are  unconscious  of  our  bodily  processes  (which  yet  are  so  per- 
fectly adapted) ;  why  then  may  not  the  animals  be  unconscious  of  such 
as  those  of  which  we  are  conscious  ?  Their  *  instinctive '  acts— of  which 
we  at  once  suppose  them  conscious — are  parallel  to  those  (in  our  bodies) 
of  which  we  are  unconscious.  Then  may  they  have  a  consciousneBa  in 
in  relation  to  that  of  which  we  are  unconscious  ? 

Docs  not  this  perfection  of  their  instincts  argue  against  self-conscious- 
ness in  them ;  as  in  our  bodily  processes  ?  and  paralleled  by  the  in- 
stinctive human  processes  [which  are  not  designed — ^i.  e.  by  individual 
men] 

Speaking  to  an  artist  about '  beauty,'  the  question  being  whether  it 
was  subjective,  the  remark  was  made  that  there  must  be  some  rightneea 
in  this,  else  were  some  things  ugli/.  It  suggests  itself  thus :— since  we 
only  know  by  opposites  [we  know  negation  subjeotively  as  means  to  our 
knowledge  of  *  Being ' ;  we  have  the  opposite  thus  g^ven  to  us]— 4nay  it 
not  be  thus  in  respect  to  beauty  ?  not  that  it  is  subjective ;  it  is  true, 
and  universal ;  but  that  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  known  to  us  only  by  its 
opposite,  its  opposite— -i.  e.  ugliness^-^iB  subjective  to  us.  We  do  not  in- 
troduce '  beauty,'  but  we  introduce  not-beauty ;  that  is  by  not  pereeir*- 
ing:  not  seeing  the  true  relations. 

Will  not  this  do :— 4tll  negations  are  subjective,  as  means  to  knowing 
the  poiitiTea  9    Thus,  except  for  things  being  ugly,  to  as,  we  oould  not 
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have  known  that  all  was  beautiful ;  evil  to  us,  that  all  is  good,  &c, ;  be- 
cause we  could  never  have  known  of  good  or  beauty ;  and  we  have  to 
allow  for  this  opposite  feeling  of  ours.     We  see  it  easily  in  beauty  :— 
how  things  ugly  to  us  are  not  truly  so ;  i.  e.,  as  seen  in  other  relations, 
(in  relation  to  the  whole)  they  are  perfect  in  beauty.     And  see,  also, 
now  it  is  from  limit --from,  self — this  subjective  opposite  must  come : 
and  to  escape  from  it,  is  it  not  to  be  altruistic  ?    This  idea  goes  with 
that  of  '  matter '  as  negative  and  subjective :  the  subjectiveness  being 
not  to  the  individual,  but  to  man. 

So  it  is  spiritual  action  causes  our  feelings  (color,  sound,  pleasure, 
pain,  &c.)  ;  and  by  negation  as  occasion.  It  must  be  negation  as  occa- 
sion of  change ;  negation  alone  is  adapted  for  that*  So  force — as  being 
occasion  of  change — must  be  negative.  Or  indeed,  may  we  not  say  it 
is  cause  of  change  ?  considering  change  [as  it  is]  as  primarily  negative. 
A  negation  is  suitable  as  cause  of  a  negative :  a  negative  which  is  occa^ 
sion  only  of  plus  is  cause  to  minus ;  i.  e.  negative  is  positive,  or  existence^ 
to  negative.  So  God  uses  <  matter  '  as  occasion  for  his  action  (as  Berk- 
ely  repudiated) ;  but  then  no  reason  or  necessity  was  shown  for  it ;  and 
it  will  not  do  as  plus.  We  see  a  demand  and  reason  for  this ;  as  '  neg- 
ative occasion '  it  is  wanted. 

The  rejection  of  matter  as  *  occasion '  goes  with  the  not  seeing  God 
as  the  '  not-self*;  thinking  of  His  act  as  arbitrary,  instead  of  holy.  This  ' 
idea — the  phenomenon  of  negative  occasion — truly  means  the  rightness, ' 
the  love,  which  necessarily  determines  God's  action. 

Is  not  the  idea  of  *  inherent  properties '  only  a  confused  way  of  say- 
ing an  event  has  no  cause  ?  is  it  not  indeed  such  sort  of  '  active  powers' 
as  we  attribute  to  our  own  '  spirits '  ?  Is  not  that  *  self-activity,*  in- 
deed, simply  *  inherent  property '  ?  May  we  not  pursue  this,  and  con- 
sider in  this  light  the  fact  of  our  difference  from  Nature  ?  We  are  not 
thus,  with  unvarying  inherent  properties :  is  not  this  our  very  neg- 
ation ? 

For  observe ;  we  have  seen  that  this  means  '  absence/  or  negation'; 

but  it  is  phenomenal  negation :  is  it  not,  therefore,  true  '  Being '  ? 
We  are,  naturally,  not  altruistic,  or  acted  on  from  without;  i.  e.  hav- 
ing our  action  thus  related  to  the  whole :  so  the  necessity  and  unity 
are  not  to  us,  because  there  is  not  the  altruistic  (divine)  action.     Only 
when  God  acts  in  us  are  we  as  Nature ;  that  is  the  being  not>negative. 

That  principle  of  two  negations  being  equal  to  a  plus  acts  well.     So 

from  a  negative  stand-point  one  may  have  plus  by  a  negative.     It  is 

not  self '^diou  in  Nature ;  it  is  altruistic  action,  of  which,  to  a  self, 

the  phenomenon  must  be  '  cause  and  effect.' 
Then  is  not  that  which  is  thus  negative  to  our  thought  a  negation  of 
this  negative  ?     Bo  that  which  is  phenomenally  negative  is  truly  plus. 
We  should  Be  if  we  were  so.   Thus  our  life  is,  to  become  one  with  Na- 
ture ;  to  have  our  action,  also,  truly,  the  act  of  God. 

■  remarks :  '  the  human  race  is  one,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
individuals.'  But  it  is  only  in  respect  to  the  conscious  that  this  unity^ 
pervades  them ;  the  physical  seems  to  have  no  part  here.  Does  not  this 
mean  that  the  physical  is  not  truly  in  man :  i.  e.  it  is  phenomenal  ? 

May  it  be  that  color  illustrates  personality  ?— 'is  a  person  necessarily 
a  part,  and  involving  a  unityi  as  colors  do  ?  And  can  this  depend  upon 


what  might  be  called  vibration — on  co-existing  equal  and  oppositea ;  9^M 
the  colors  of  light  do  t  ^J 

And  this  from  the  necessity  of  anchan^ng  substance  being  the  char- 
acter of  the  phenomenon  ;  or  of  that  which  is  in  time.  See  too  how 
from  an  unchanging  fact  may  be  any  number  of  equal  and  oppositeB. 
Does  this  relation  of  *  persons '  to  an  luiity  inTolre  a  vibratile  character 
— a  complementarinesB,  taken  together  amounting  to  0  ?  80  we  may 
think  of  man  becoming,  when  perfected,  one  with  God — altruistic.  Is 
not  this  one  being  also  0  ? 

Connect  this  with  the  idea  of  development  by  union  of  two.     Think 
of  no  marrying  in  'heaven' :  tliis  cannot  be  by  mere  loss  or  abseooe 
of  what  we  now  possess.     la  it  by  a  more  intimate  union? 
Can  parts  in  unity,  and  being  essential  to  the  unity,  only  be  by  this 
character  of  union  of  opposites  ?     So  in  the  unity  may  we  discern  a 
gi'ound,  dimly  and  only  suggested  as  yet,  of  Nature  being  as  it  is;  viz. 
vibralile,  and  all  that  involves,  because  only  so  can  '  many  be  one '  ? 
Must  not  each  '  one  '  [i.  e.  each  '  one '  that  is  in  time,  or  phenomenal 
• — that  can  be,  therefore,  to  our  thought] :  must  it  not  be  opposite, 
therefore  (or  vibratile),  because  of  the  nnchangingness  of  Being  ? 
Think  how  our  idea  of  the  infinite  is  truly  that  of  expansion  not 
ending  ;  and  whether,  if  we  considet  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  it 
ought  not  to  be  denied  of  God ;  or  at  least  to  be  united  to  ita  opposite 
(the  absolute).     Bo  is  it  not  right  to  prove  that  such  a  God  wo  could 
not  know  T 

Grant  that  sense  is  the  faculty  which  relates  to  the  phenomenal  (or  to 
the  actual  ^/lennmcnal/^),  then  it  is  clear  that,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
■we  are  not  yet  rightly  related  to  this  faculty  (i.  e.,not  in  respect  to  our 
consciousness  or  feeling) ;  for  we  feel  as  if  it  related  us  to  the  actaqi 
OB  it  IS. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  the  common-sense  school ;  and  the  overlook- 
ing this  implied  '  wrongness '  is  the  weakness  of  their  opponents. 
In  respect  to  personality — whether  it  implies  isolation,  or  not  ra- 
ther union  (and  altruistic  being) — think  of  what  is  affirmed  in  scripture 
of  the  deeds  cf  true  goodness :  that  they  are  God's  act ;  Sis  working. 
Ja  this  any  impediment  to  personality  ?  Surely  it  should  rather  show 
it  us. 

The  existence  of  a  phenomenal  (a  real,  yet  not  truly  real)  is  demon- 
■tratiou  of  the  one  humanity,  which  it  is  the  indication  of  our  not  r&- 
DOgnizing.     It  could  be  only  by  this  fact.     The  phonootenal  is  real  to 
the  individual ;  then  if  it  bo  not  truly  real,  neither  is  this  individual- 
ity ;  this  is  not  the  reality  of  us :  but  the  oneness,  to  which  this  not- 
teal  is  not  real.     This  reality  of  the  phenomenal  to  the  individual  ia 
the  point ;  and  our  feeling  respecting  our  individuality,  as  if  that  were 
our  'being,'  which  it  is  not.     It  is  to  this  all  tends:  for  from  such 
a  relation  of  individuals  to  a  one,  such  phenomenal  existence  must  be; 
and  if  this  relation  be  not  consciously  fell,  or  recognized,  then  neceasa- 
rily  is  there  such  feeling  of  the  reality  of  it. 

If  the  individual  [the  'self'-]  existence  be  felt  as,  and  put  for,  the 

true  existence,   tne  phenomenal  must  be  felt  as   and  pat  for  the 

actual. 

With  regard  to  '  individuality '  :^-do  not  persons  over  think  their 

iimitations  Ihoir  strength?  are  they  not  prone  to  object  in  others  to  ex- 
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actlj  that  which  is  beyond  them  ?  Then  is  not  this  to  be  seen  also : 
what  we  value  as  *  personality '  is  limitation — ^is  not  being  more :  we  do 
not  want  being  added  to,  made  more  inclusive.  We  want  to  have  no 
more,  no  making  us  larger — ^no  life,  no  faith ;  which,  as  — -  remarks, 
is  *  identification  with  Nature.' 

Can  it  be  that  by  the  'body'  we  are  related  to  manj  and  by  the  'self' 
[or  consciousness]  we  are  individual  ? 
Observe  here  the  union  of  opposites  in  our  experience :  we  are,  and 
are  not,  one  with  man.   This  characterizes  us ;  there  is  an  union,  and 
yet  a  not  union. 
Or  is  it  the  opposite  ?— is  it  by  the  '  physical '  we  are  not  related  to 
*  man '  ?     There  seems  something  like  this.     In  the  mental  man  is  one ; 
evidently,  there  is  a  '  human  mind ' ;  but  the  body  seems  isolated.    The 
minds  are  one  in  a  sense  in  which  the  bodies  are  not :  yet  in  respect  to 
the  mind  there  seems  to  be  a  common  one,  and  separate  ones. 

Is  there  an  illustration  of  personality,  as  one  in  many,  in  the  idea  of 
Ught  ?  and  is  it  a  reconciliation—* viz.  that  every  one  must  be  many  ?  is 
it  not  essentially  the  same  thing  ?  So  might  one  not  admit,  that  while 
light,  to  be  made  use  of,  must  contain  the  colors,  yet  is  it  th^L  one.  It 
is  the  nature  of  unity  [by  that  of  Being  as  altruistic].  So  with  regard 
to  the  three  colors :  surely  these  are  the  persons ;  and  the  white  is  not 
a  color.  So  is  the  one  not  '  person '  T  The  colors  seem  more  than  the 
not-color ;  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  less — it  is  more :  it  is  light ;  which 
the  others  are  only  in  part.  Here  is  the  idea  of  parts  making  up  a  one^ 
different  in  kino!  That  is  no  mystery ;  i.  e.  not  unlike  physical  facts. 
Many  'persons'  are  strictly  one :  they  are  parts ;  not  in  amount,  but  in 
mode  and  being.  So,  many  persons  make  up  a  Being,  as  colors  make  up 
light ;  which  is  the  more  for  not  beiag  color.  We  perplex  ourselves 
about  that,  as  a  person  might,  who,  knowing  only  colors,  should  not  be 
able  to  conceive  how  colors  should  constitute  a  whole  which  should  be 
more  for  not  being  colored. 

So  does  one  see  the  difficulty  better  of  many  coexisting  notes  of  music 

in  the  air  ?    One  is  many.     One  also  comes  more  iato  harmony  with 

the  coexistence  of  small  motions. 

Think  of  the  relation  of  phenomenalness  to  the  one-humanity.    Our 

consciousness  of  being  only  separate  individuals  (not  of  one  man)  is  not 

a  true  consciousness. 

Observe :  we  correct  this  in  our  thought^  and  so  alter  our  thought  of 
Nature :  let  it  be  corrected  in  our  feeliug  or  experience  [i.  e.  add  this 
consciousness,  or  faculty],  and  Nature  is  altered  to  our  feeling  or  ex- 
perience. 
So  the  <  being '  of  things  to  the  individual  is  not  their  true  Being. 
Phenomena  are  to  the  individual :  phenomenalness  is  a  '  being  to  the 
individual ' ;  so  our  being  [only  to  consciousness]  individual^  gives  us 
a  '  being '  only  phenomenal :  there  is  no  separating  these.     To  rise 
above  a  phenomenal  experience  we  must  become  '  one,  even  as  They 
are  one.' 
Give  US  a  consciousness  of  humanity — add  this— -and  we  feel  things  as 
they  are  to  humanity. 

— i.  e.,  as  they  are ;  for  separate  individuality  is  a  dream,  it  cannot  he. 
The  Trinity  shows  us  this.  It  is  only  a  not  feeling  ;  a  not- conscious- 
ness ;  defect,  or  an  absence  of  it. 
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Efil  and  good  an  neeeauuilT  relaoTe ;  for  certam  dnngi  or  cndk  li 
an  indsTidaal  erO  good  for  nun  !  It  is  our  aelfEMas,  our  infiridaBfitj, 
perplex^  oi  in  respect  to  thi§ ;  bj  giTing  us  a  feeling  a«  if  a  thing  *  k ' 
what  it  i%  to  tit.  ife  hare  a  teodencr.  inseparable  fraa  our  wtfaiiw,  to 
think  the^e  relative  things  fixed.  It  is  br  a  limitatioa  or  ahacnce ;  bj 
our  not  feeling  Tor  perceiving,  at  leaet  '  rationally  *)  aB  their  rriatiniw 
We  sbonld  not  epe^k  or  think  so,  eTidentlj,  if  we  did ;  if  we  had  thai 
troe  feeling  of  a  thing. 

It  19  e^'ident  bow  necessarilj  fabe  thoughts  of  a  thing  shoold  eome 
from  a  faUe,  or  even  a  partial,  feeling  of  it.     Xow  this  we  bare  in 
our  individualitj — a  not  feeling  of  the  thing  in  all  its  rdatioas:  hence 
an  orerlooking  of  them ;  hence  a  tendency  to  saj  a  thing  is  what  it  is 
only  relatirely,  and  often  in  iu  most  incouBiderable  relatione. 
We  take  a  thing  to  be  aa  it  is  to  us ;  simply  by  our  not  fedii^  of  the 
thing  in  any  relation  but  one :  though,  in  respect  to  good  and  eril,  we 
have,  in  thought,  somewhat  modified  this.     It  is  the  same  with  hu^ge  and 
•mall :  a  child  uses  these  words  simply  with  reference  to  itsdL 

And  indeed,  in  reference  to  this  sulject  of  size,  we  hare  the  twofold 
use  of  words ;  a  truly  and  relatively  large  and  small  both  habitually 
spoken  of. 
Kow  this  idea  applies  to  our  perception  too ;  and  to  the  '  being '  of 
things.     It  accounts  for  our  *  things '  being  '  forms.'     We  feel  a  thing 
only  in  onu  of  its  forms  or  relations,  and  by  this  non-feeling  we  are 
made  to  say  and  think  (at  first)  it  ts  what  it  is  in  that  relation:  we  con- 
fuse the  word  <  is  *  with  *  is  to  us.'     Bectify,  enlarge  our  feeling,  and  we 
should  at  once  alter  this.     This  finding  out  the  *  thing '  to  be  <nily  a 
'form  'is  a  sign  and  effect  of  that  imperfection  of  our  feeling.    By  our 
limitation  or  absence  of  feeling  of  a//  we  feel  thus ;  it  is  simply  the 
*  positive  phenomenon,'  which  results  from  absence.     We  only  need  to 
remember  that  this  individuality  of  ours  is  such  an  absence  of  feeling, 
and  then  all  the  intellectual  questions  are  clear.     We  see  the  confusion 
in  the-^ord  bs,  how  wa  naturally  put  upon  it  an  entirely  fialse  meaning; 
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« 

we  isolate  one  particular  mode  (which  is  to  us),  and  say  '  this  is — this  is 
Being.'    Of  course  it  is  notj;  it  is  only  a  *  mode.' 

Oaly  haying  our  feeling — our  individuality  of  consciousness — altered, 
can  alter  our  perception :  for  this  we  must  he  made  altruistic  ;  hut  we 
can  get  our  thoughts  right. 

The  word  *  he '  has^necessarily  in  it  this  altruistic  or  infinite 
reference. 

Is  not  here  the  reason  of  the  '  forms '  of  heing — hecause  of  multipli- 

plicity  ?     Each  thing  that  is  must  *  be,'  relatively,   many  things. 

Here  we  see  timet  too.     Observe,  time  (=  change)  is  a  condition  of 

one  thing  being  many.    A  *  thing '  truly  is  what  it  is  to  all,  and  at  all 

times ;  and  this  evidently  is  the  same  as  what  it  is  to  God. 
So  a  person  feeling  a  pain  says  it  is  evil ;  and  in  the  sense  of  the  word 
be  which  arises  out  of  his  defect — his  not  feeling  more — ^it  is  so ;  but 
his  feelings  are  not  true  to  the  fact  of  it.     Suppose  it  is  a  good ;  this  he 
does  not  feel.     He  can  only  reflect  and  believe ;  and  he  is  the  truest 
and  most  man  who  most  can  so  <  reflect.'     So  as  we  more  feel  the  rela- 
tion of  things  to  man,  our  feelings  towards  individual  pleasure  and  pain 
must  be  modified*  becoming  more  just,  more  loving,  more  wise,  and 
truly  more  tender. 

It  is  thus  with  the  phenomenal :  nothing  is  good  or  evil,  save  as  in  all 
its  relations ,  not  according  to  the  particular  one  we  happen  to  feel, 
which  often  is  most  trivial.     But  is  there  not  something  different  too  ? 
is  it  thus  with  respect  to  the  actual '?     Is  not  our  error  this  of  thinking 
of  the  phenomenal  as  if  it  were  the  actual  ?     The  phenomenal  is  noty 
but  the  actual  is :  if  we  were  consciously  related  to  it  then  our  feeling 
were  right.     But  does  not  this  come  to  the  same  thing ;  for  is  not  that 
actual  the  infinite  and  the  eternal  ?  and  is  not  a  conscious  relation  to 
that  the  same  as  feeling  altruistically  ? 

How  is  this  to  the  moral  sense  ?  Is  not  sin  true,  actual  evil  ?  is  it  a 
good  in  any  relation  ?     Yet  is  it  not  ? — think  of  Calvary. 

So  the  idea  of  defect  in  man  becomes  so  much  clearer  and  more  pal- 
pable, less  abstruse  and  difficult,  as  limitation.  So  things  are  '  real '  to 
the  limited,  therefore  real  to  him ;  but  this  is  evidently  not  the  nature 
of  Being :  things  are  what  they  are  to  the  unlimited. 

Does  not  this  *  individuality '  account  for  the  <  dream-consciousness ' ; 
i.  e.  the  *  forms '  being  real  to  us  ?  And  yet  there  is  a  rightness  and 
reason  in  the  feeling :  these  things  that  are  real  to  us  are  not  arbitrary ; 
they  are  really  the  forms  of  the  things.  They  are,  as  forms  ;  as  dreams 
are  dependent  on  physical  perception. — Is  not  this  our  case  :  that  we, 
as  individuals  undergo  changes  in  a  way  in  which  the  object  does  not  ? 
Our  '  reality'  is  not  so  deep  as  its :  what  is  only  a  change  of  form  to  it, 
is  a  real  change  to  us.  This  disproportion  is  evident,  and  is  involved  *- 
in  the  very  being  of  a  *  self' :  so  that  our  '  being '  is  only  on  a  par  with 
that  which  is  ^  formal '  merely  to  Nature.  This  is  our  having  to  do  only 
with  *  phenomena '  (with  forms) ;  i.  e.,  by  a  feeling  of  things  that  is  li- 
mited, and  not  true  to  their  whole  being.  And  now  observe  the  relation : 
it  is  not  that  we  are  made  '  selves,'  and  therefore  have  such  limited  feel- 
ing ;  but  we  have  this  limitation  of  feeling,  and  it  is  being  <  selves.' 

The  nature  of  our  individuality— of  self-consciousness,  &c. — is  in  and 
by  this  limitation ;  it  comes  wholly  from  it.     Given  such  a  limitation 
of  oonsciousness  and  apprehension,  and  what  we  call  *  individuality '  ^s^ 
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^^H        an  evident  phenomerum  of  it.     And  eo,   equally  eridentlT.  to  be  freed 
^^H        from  tbat  is  no  lost ;  it  is  a  gain,  an  adding  ;  it  is  simply  b&ving  odr 
^^H        feeling  and  apprchenaioii  and  cotucioiimess  rxtendtd  ;  made  to  etnl       ~ 
^^H        tjie  very  being  of  the  thing,  and  thereby  all  its  fonns. 
^^H  Ib  man  thu»  the  imuge  of  the  creator?     Tbi!)  same  conscioiuni 

^^H  not  limited,  were  it  not  true  consciouanees  ?  but  to  be  not  limited 

^^H  must  be  deeper,  t.  e.  other;  of  Being,  not  of  form, 

^^H  la  not  the  nnifying  here  etriking?     This  indi rid nality  (selfness), 

^^H        vhich  ia  feeling  forms  as  real,  by  relation  only  to  particular  forms,  tmd 
^^H        not  to  all,  is  truly  by  a  not-relation  to  Being :  i.  e.,  the  not-rclatioQ  to 
^^H        Being  fthe  not-being,  In  a  word)  is  the  fact,  of  which  this  relation 
^^H        to  particular  forms  and  not  to  all,  is  the  ph^'nomeoon.     So  by  negat 
^^H        Booessarily  cornea  introdncing  a  aelf ;  viz.  a  feeling;  of  forms  as  real, 
^^H  In  relation  to  this,  think  again  of  onr  selt'ness  from  the  '  deatli ' 

^^H  man.  Does  not  death  result  in  disec^xition ;  the  breaking  up  of  an  or- 
^^H  ganio  body — a  one — into  separate  and  isolated  parts  ?  [as  man  into  S6- 
^^1  parate  individnala].  Here  is  no  gain,  but  only  a  loss :  the  parts  when 
^^H  forming  the  one  have  and  are  all  they  are  when  they  are  separate  :  they 
^^H  only  have  more ;  and,  by  such  more,  occupy  higher  rank  and  fulfil  im- 
^^H  measurably  higher  functiona,  than  when  isolated.  Is  not  this  a  dis»o- 
^^B  lutiim  of  man  7  and  the  entire  want  of  connection  we  feel  between  some 
^^f  portions  of  mankind  and  other  portions,  only  shows  the  ntterness  of 
^H^  the  diasolution,  not  disproves  the  nnity ;  and  as  we  become  more  ba- 

^H^  man,  the  bonds  between  highest  and  lowest  increase,  and  are  more  felt. 

^^^  In  respect  to  consciousncBs  there  ia  a  '  dissolution  ' ;  man  has  lost  hia 

^^H  true  feeling.  But  in  dissolution,  observe  also,  it  ia  only  a  dissolution 
^^H  relatively  to  that  life ;  there  ia  still  the  perfect  life  in  Nature.  But  as 
^^P  our  feelings  remain,  it  is  death  to  us,  although  we  know  this ;  ao  must 
^^1  they  respecting  innn,  although  we  may -know  well  the  life  remains  in- 

^  tact.     The  life  ia  in  God ;  yet  do  we  wish  the  dry  bones  to  live. 

Must  not  the  actual  be  two  oppositea  to  ua  by  virtue  of  our  twofold- 
ncss ;  our  individual  and  our  man  nature  f     It  is  one  to  us  as  indivi- 

Iduula,  opposite  to  us  as  man. 
For  are  we  not  evidently  both — individual  and  not- in  dividual  ? 
not  hero,  then,  the  two;  by  which  we  perceive  opposites? 
Are   the    opposites  the  actual  and  the  phenomenal  respectively: 
the  phenomenal  is  what  is  real  to  the  individual. 
In  the  cnse  of  good  and  evil  how  palpable  is  often  the  different  re- 
lution  of  things  to  the  individual  and  to  man.     The  same  thing  it 
both  good  and  evil ;  self-Iy  evil,  altruistically  good. 
So,  by  this  twofold  nature  in  us,  how  much  more  is  made  to  bo  to  a». 
This  is  well ;  but  the  evil  of  our  state  is  that  these  are  not  in  the  right 
reliitions;  the  altruistic  has  not  its  supremacy. 
As  we  should  have  both  sense  and  intellect;  but  with  the  ancients 
thoro  was  not  the  right  relation — the  former  not  being  subordinated 
to  and  interpreted  by  the  latter — and  hence  the  consequences. 
And  in  this  is  there  not  a  light  on  the  metaphysical  question   of  in- 
tuitive knowledge?     Doos  not  this  involve  altruistic  being?  does  it  not 
bi'loQg  to  a  not-aulf,  (i.  e.  to  a  tmo)  feeling ;  not  to  a  false  feeling  of  oer- 
tuio  forms  only  as  ilio  rnnlity  ?     So  the  dispute  must  have  come.     In- 
tuitive knowledge  (i,  o.  truo  perception)  belongs  to  the  idea  of  man  ; 
but  for  this  we  must  bo  allruistia ;  that  is  the  only  way  of  perceiriog 
tbiagt  i»  they  are. 
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Is  not  this  a  way  it  may  be  put : — ^these  physical  things  are  unqnea- 
tionably  (or  are  real)  to  individuals,  such  as  we ;  but  then  this  indivi- 
dual being  has  somethyig  wrong  about  it.  We  must  turn  the  error  from 
perception  to  consciousness.  See  how  our  feeling  a  change  including 
us,  as  one  apart  from  us,  is  connected  with  this.  Is  it  not  thus  in  re- 
spect to  the  earth's  motion  ?  a  non-feeling  of  the  general — that  which 
affects  man — ^feeling  only  that  which  affects  ourselves.  So  in  our 
thoughts  we  ignore  that  which  is  not  individual ;  and  hence  our  errors. 
So  in  respect  to  Science :  we  disregard  that  which  does  not  affect  our 
individual  relations.  Changes  affecting  all  men  alike  we  overlook  ;  and 
think  changes  perceived  through  them  to  be  external  merely.  And  how 
interesting,  in  ihis  view,  is  that  effect  of  individual  action  on  the  com- 
mon perception,  which  proves  the  oneness  ;  although  our  consciousness 
does  not  embrace  it.  And  this  unites  also  that  idea  that  it  is  not  our 
being,  but  our  consciousness  only,  which  is  wrong  or  defective.  It  it 
so ;  man  is  one :  only  we  do  not  feel  so,  are  not  so  conscious  ? 

The  question  is  respecting  the  objects : — how  comes  this  to  be  that 
thing  to  me,  and  nothing  else  ?  This  negative  is  the  point  of  the  case ; 
and  is  it  not  clearly  because  '  I  am  I,'  and  nothing  else  ?  It  is  by  my 
exclusive  individuality  ;  for  the  object  is  other  things.  So  I  call  this, 
which  is  only  the  form  of  something,  the  thing. 

How  well  this  idea  of  things  being  truly  (and  to  us  when  we  are 
right)  what  they  are  in  all  time  (or  as  to  God)  bears  on  the  idea  of  our 
being  in  the  eternal  world ;  where  all  that  changes  is  felt  as  of  '  form/ 
and  the  individuality  also  is  so  felt. 

May  we  see  the  Trinity  as  a  '  form,'  but  necessarily  represented  to  us 
as  three  persons ;  though  we,  by  our  wrong-feeling,  do  not  feel  it  so  ? 
With  this  consider  that  law  of  thought,  that  when  different  things 
can,  from  any  point  of  view,  be  seen  as  one,  that  gives  the  fact ;  and 
they  must  be  seen  as  forms  of  that :  that  the  unity  is  the  fact ;  the 
multiplicity,   the  form.     This  indeed  settles  the  case  in  respect  to 
'  man.'     The  one  is  the  fact ;  the  many  are  '  forms.' 
We  are  parts  of  a  whole  (as  is  proved  by  facts  and  by  examination) ; 
but  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  so :  then,  surely,  this  feeling  of  ours  is 
wrong.     But  we  do  not  reason  this  way  :  we  ignore  this  proved  fact, 
and  think  as  if  our  feeling  were  right.     This  is  by  going  according  to 
our  feelings,  and  not  according  to  the  evidence. 

Striking  is  that  name  of  the  <  non-ego,'  given  to  that  which  is  not  the 
self;  especially  taken  with  the  affirmation  of  its  real  existence.  It  it 
*  not-no^'  in  truth.     To  call  it  non-ego  is  to  say  it  is. 

Observe  how  the  saying  a  thing  is  subjective,  in  any  way  depending 
on  the  mindt  is  to  say  it  is  not. 
The  meaning  is,  that  this  '  ego  '  is  a  minus.  So  the  actual  comes  to 
have  a  negative  significance :  what  comes  first  to  us,  and  is  taken  as  the 
basis  of  being — this  is  the  negative  ;  being  the  positive  to  our  percep- 
tion by  our  non-perception  of  the  actual  (as  vacua  by  non-pereeption  of 
the  atmosphere).  May  this  not  be  altogether  thus  seen  :— our  non-per- 
cception  of  the  absolute,  or  essence,  is  s^mitted ;  then  from  that  it  fol- 
lows necessarily  that  we  must  perceive  absences  as  positive.  Nay,  doea 
it  not  follow  that  our  perception  must  be  by  absence  ?  Besides  uie  ab- 
solute, or  essence,  there  is  nothing  to  occasion  perception,  i.  e.  to  be  con« 
■ciouEdy  perceived,  but  the  absence  orit. 


For  that  '  eaaestial '  mnst  be  the  thing  truly  concerned  in  perception ; 
and  it  roust  be  either  by  plus  or  initial,  consciomlij ;  i.  e.  ve  mUBt 
either  be  consciouB  of  it,  that  is  kaow  tbo  CBsence,  or  elaa  conscious 
of  the  absence  of  it. 

Is  there  not  a  light  here  : — our  feeling  (as  individuals)  is  conscious- 
ness of  absence.  Then  is  not  this  the  nature  of  »ueh  individuality,  and 
here  the  reason  of  tho  universal  inversion  1  It  is  that  which,  by  non- 
perception  of  the  essentiEtl,  causes  our  couBcionsnesa  to  be  of  'absence.' 
This  Goraes  so  evidently  by  the  '  limitation,'  which  makes  the  forme  th« 
realities — eo  does  it  not  identify  the  forms  with  absence,  again  t  And 
is  not  this  also  evident :— /orm  must  be  by  [relative]  negation  or  ab- 
ahsenoe ;  it  is  the  idea  fa  limiting). 

But  observe,  meanwhile,  that  surely  such  selfness  as  onrs  is  from  the 
•  limitation '  (or  is  the  piienomenon  of  it),  which,  causing  us  not  to  per- 
ceive the  essential,  causes  our  comcioua  perception  to  be  of  negation  to 
it.  The  true  cause  of  perception,  and  the  fact  perceived,  being  this — 
the  essential — itself,  tho'  in  this  roundabout  way }  and  demanding  that 
the  case  be  recognized  by  refieetion. 

How  well  this  bears  on  '  matter,'  and  our  necessity  of  inference  if  we 
are  so  situated  as  to  feel  a  withdrawing  as  an  adding.  And  this  is 
involved  in  our  being  present  to  the  absolute  and  not  consciously  per- 
ceiving it.  So  a  new  light  breaks  in  on  '  God  withdrawing  Himself ' : 
it  must  make  a  feeling  as  if  adding  the  opposite — adding  the  not- 
Ood.  And  BO  think  of  this  as  the  threatened  punishment ;  and 
with  it  that  idea  of  '  rendering  physiealnesB '  (Homans).  This  unites 
itself  with  death  ;  for  the  withdrawing  of  God  is  death :  the  two  are 
one ;  and  are  this  physicalness,  therefore. — How  wonderful  is  this  il- 
lustration of  the  atmospheric  pressure  :  is  not  this  why  it  is  ?  And 
GO  hrealhing  :  God  is  breath — we  live  in  and  by  Him ;  but  thuB  we 
consciously  perceive  Him — by  absence. 

notes,  how  much  more  important,  really,  are  scientific  dis- 
coveries than  ttiinga  felt  much  more  so  at  the  time :  and  is  not  this  be. 
cause  of  the  '  roan-relation'  of  Science — its  relation  to  the  race  ?     He 
refers,  too,  to  our  imperfection,  the  '  noble  discontent.'     This  imperfec- 
tion, then,  must  affect  our  feeling,  both  self  and  objective  ;  i.  e.  both 
conBciousneBH  and  perception.     And  is  not  this  imperfection  precisely 
our  eiclusive  individuality  ? 
Hoes  not  recognizing  this  eliow  ns  the  nature  of  imperfection,  and 
therein  of  Being?     Ib  it  not  to  advance  towards  a  knowledge  of  the 
essential  ? 

"With  regard  to  our  idea  of  matter  as  '  substratum,'  doubtless  there  ■« 
substratum,  or  substance,  but  not  siich.  'Matter'  cannot  be  right,  for 
the  very  renson  of  its  natural  inference  by  us ;  viz.  because  we  feeling 
'  form '  as  the  real,  matter  is  the  substance  corresponding  to  that  feeling. 
80  it  is  inert,  because  the  '  form '  must  be  inert ;  and  of  coarse  a  suu- 
stance  inferred  for  it  to  he  must  be  so.  The  true  '  substance,'  then,  is 
each  as  corresponds  to  the  object  in  all  relations  and  all  time.  Then 
does  not  tpace  pertain  to  the  ■  forms,'  and  only  so  ?  is  it  a  '  formal '  oo9  ^ 
ditdon  7  And  so  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  extension  is  a  propertj^] 
the  ideal  '  matter '  is  not '  extended.' 

Sow  good  is  Hegel's  definition  of  leligion ;  '  the  knowledge  tho 
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finite  Spirit  has  of  Himself  thro'  the  finite  spirit.'  Is  it  not  scriptural  ? 
it  is  to  know  God ;  and  it  is  God's  work  in  ns.  And  there  is  no*diffl- 
cnlty  about  this  experimentallyT  That  which  is  experimental  religion 
to  us  is  truly  this :  this  is  that  to  us ;  that  is  the  phenomenon  of  it. 

Another  respect  in  which  our  consciousness  is  evidently  wrong  is  that 
we  are  not  conscious  of  our  dependence  on,  our  being  tn,  God. 

This  is  consciousness  of  self-existence — ^isolated  individuality.     And 
80  consciousness  of  oneness  with  man  were  not  enough ;  it  must  be 
with  God  to  be  truly  right. 
19'ow  in  this  dependence  on  God,  is  there  not  involved  a  thought  akin  to 
that  of  what  is  our  Being  as  God*s  action  ? 

How  interesting  are  the  moral  laws :  the  prohibition  against  lying, 
e.  g. — i.  e.  we  may  not  speak  merely  for  its  results ;  this  individual  ob- 
ject is  not  the  thing ;  there  is  something  else  to  be  considered.  Is  it  not 
some  relation  to  the  vjhoU  ? 

Evidently  the  <  self  is  the  '  phenomenal '  Being ;  it  is  Being  to  u§. 
It  is  the  '  subjective  phenomenal,'  as  it  were. 

How  curiously  phenomenal,  and  negative,  and  individual,  seem  to 
come  into  one.    Must  individual  and  negative  be  one,  if  '  man '  be 
the  positive  ?  or,  if  one  be  the  positive,  must  not  the  many  be  the 
negative  ?    And  that  the  phenomenal  should  be  that  which  is  (real) 
to  the  individual  seems  necessary  also,  by  the  relation  of  the  indivi- 
dual to  man.     If  Being  is  altruistic,  of  course  absence  of  it  is  '  self.' 
And  now,  yet  farther,  ought  not  both  these— the  altruistic  (or  man) 
and  the  self :  the  plus  and  the  minus — to  be  in  us  ?    It  is  not  that 
we  should  be  without  either ;  but  should  not  our  relation  to  them  be 
different— our  relation  in  consciousness :  our  self  not  to  be  our  Being, 
but  our  no<-being.     In  our  feeling  of  self  our  consciousness  in  inverted ; 
this  is  an  instance  of  that  law :  or  rather,  perhaps,  this  inversion  of  our 
consciousness  constitutes  our  isolated  individuality :  and  from  this  other 
inversions. 

We  turn  to  the  negative  (matter)  for  comfort  and  pleasure,  protection 
and  support :  in  that  wo  seek  them.  Are  we  not  the  sightless  creatures 
that  seek  darkness,  and  live  in  caves  ?  The  deception  appears  in  its 
results  :  do  we  not  see  it  in  the  nobleness  of  hardship  undertaken  for 
good  ends;  in  the  miserable  degradation  consequent  upon  material 
luxury  ?  So  is  not  the  feeling  of  the  lowness  and  degradation  of  matter 
justified  ?     His  so  \  but  in  a  certain  sense  only. 

Think  of  the  Swedenborgian  idea :  of  the  soul  using  the  body  be- 
cause  it  is  useful ;  inhabiting  it,  as  we  do  a  house :  is  there  not  a 
light  here  ? — ^the  '  soul ' — in  its  evil  state — seeking  and  using  a  neg* 
ative  habitation.     So  that  idea  is  true ;  and  yet  the  evil  of  the  ma- 
terial state  remains :  we  'love  darkness  rather  than  light.' 
And  see  here,  too,  how  art  has  such  a  fatal  tendency ;  how  it  has  in- 
variably degraded  and  corrupted.    Is  it  not  that  all  this  has  corruption 
in  it  ?  in  bo  far  as  it  is  pleasure  it  is  provision  for  the  not-man— the 
'self.' 

Is  the  true  life,  or  living,  the  not-isolated — ^i.  e.  the  inorganic — and 
so  is  not  the  organic  to  cease  ?  [We  see,  surely,  that,  according  to  the 
physical  laws,  the  human  race  must  cease.]  Is  this  ceasing  loi  the  or- 
ganic, man  becoming  not-physical  ?  and  so  does  the  inorganic  appear 
not  living  to  us  by  our  isolation— our  not-consciousness  of  it  ? 
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There  cannot  be  '  ignorance '  except  where  there  is  capacity  for  koow- 
ledge,  and  as  a  meann  to  knowledge.  Now  is  not  our  state  of  '  self- 
being  like  ignorance  ?  it  impli<^s  a  relation ;  there  can  only  be  that  whore 
there  is  capacity  for  altruistic  Being.  And  as  ignorance  produces  pecu- 
liar effects— is  a  sort  of  positive  thing ;  is  not  mere  abaence  of  every- 
thing about  knowledge,  but  is  a  poaitive  minus,  and  ia  attended  with  ■ 
feeling  of  knowledge — so  ia  onr  self-being  not  a  mere  absence  of  all  re- 
lation to  Being ;  it  is  a  capacity  for  Being,  a  prophecy  of  it,  and  is  at- 
tended with  'feelings'  of  Being  [it  is  a  self-ii/e].  It  especially  makes 
UB  sure  we  are  ;  as  ignorance  especially  makes  us  sure  we  kiioK.  But 
see  the  arbitrariness  In  each  case.  Whe  do  no  see  or  feet  the  ntiut,  tba 
necessity  ;  and  especially  not  the  dependence,  and  the  altruisticness :  for 
Bee  how  knowledge  is  perceiving  the  altruisticnese  of  facts ;  so  is  Being 
feeling  altruisticness.  Here  what  a  new  li^ht  breaks  in  on  the  nature 
of  knowing,  on  the  !awa  of  Nature,  on  the  phenomena  of  all  the  world. 
Cun  we  see  why  it  ia  thus  ?  It  must  be  the  jihonomenon  of  altruiatio 
Being  to  self. 

Can  we  see  in  organic  life  a  false  relation  to  Nature :  how  to  it  there 
is  change  where  there  is  truly  none^?     Is  not  this  evident,  indeed  f 
Mere  change  of  form  is  real  change  to  it.     Think  how  to  it  is  death, 
where  there  ia  truly  no  death,  hut  changing  forms  of  life.    Then 
that  the  threatening  to  Adam  :  his  being  an  altruistic  consciousnei 
fore  F  '  '  Death '  is,  and  is  possible,  only  ij-om  this  isolation.     But  ia 
not  thus  a  twofoldness : — death  from  isolation  ;  but  is  not  this  isolatic 
itself  from  death  ? 

Uay  we  read  the  warning :  '  in  the  day  .  .  thou  wilt  become  sub- 
ject to  death  ' ;  i.  b  become  not- altruistic :  and  in  the  changes  that  ea- 
sued  we  see  this  clearly. 
Thus  the  argument  might  be — instead  of  deadnesa  in  man ;  or  rather, 
perhaps,  a  carrying  it  farther  and  interpreting  it — that  man  is  not- 
altruistic  ;  and  in  this  he  is  not-eternal,  not- spiritual,  subject  to  death ; 
feeling  the  world  inert,  i.  e.  phenomena  aa  realities,  and  ao  on.  It  ia 
the  explanation  carried  a  atcp  higher. 

Surely  there  must  be  those  to  whom  the  negation  is  b  positive ;  else 
there  wore  a  waste,  a  'power'  not  used.  And  would  not  this  give  pre- 
cisely our  experience  ?  Must  not  their  ■  existence '  be  '  matter,'  and 
nothing  else  f  (those  negative  properties,  &o.)  And  observe  especially, 
that  it  must  all  be  positive  to  their  feeling ;  the  idea  involves  thjs ;  they 
must  feel  it  as  a  true,  active  life,  and  a  feeling  and  using  of  real  exist- 
ence. Then  are  we  not  a  stop  farther  :  do  we  not  see  this  experience  of 
ours  as  nocL-asary :  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  actual  ?  The  altruistic  is  in 
na;  only  our  coneoiouaness  ia  aomehow  wrung,  and  wrong  by  a  limit; 
linked  to  one  particular  form. 

Now  here  does  one  not  see  the  'self?  We  fancy  the  self  ia  BOmft- 
thing ;  and  that  we  arc  conscious  of  it  becauae  it  ii,  as  a  self,  as  it  were. 
But  a  manifest  answer  is  hero.  It  is  that  to  which  our  consciousness  ti 
limited  ;  it  is  the  self  by  such  limitation  of  consciousnoas :  it  is  not  a 
'  aelf '  before  the  oonaoiousness  is  limited  to  it — that  constitutes  it  t^f. 
Be  it  what  it  may  before — form,  negation,  anything — limit  the  consci- 
ousness to  it,  and  evidently  it  at  once  becomes  the  *  self.' 

Then  is  not  this  limit  to  one  (form)  only  partial,  not  complete  ?  there 
is  also  the  more  oxteoded  in  as.    But  ia  not  this  more  extended,  oi  tl- 
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truistic  dan-consciousness,  also  limited,  though  by  a  wider  bound  ?  if 
extended  to  man,  it  is  still  bounded  by  *  man.'    It  is  not  unlimfted ; 
that  is  true  of  the  Divine  only. 
Here  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  altruistic '  becomes  clearer.   It  is  re- 
lative ;  applying  only  to  a  self.     Where  there  is  not  the  '  limit,'  there 
must  be  the  '  altruistic ':  all  is  the  '  self.'    The  true  Being  is  such  as 
is  altruistic  to  us;  i. e.  is  altruistic  where  by  limit  is  ' self.' 
Then  do  we  come  to  the  idea  of  the  creature  being  by  limitation  of  oon- 
Bciousness  ?  there  is  a  self.     And  so  we  see  creation  again :  '  Gk)d  limit- 
ing Himself.'     So  one  would  see  how  the  creature  might  be  by  limit- 
ation of  the  Divine.     Not  that  we  are  so :  this  is  the  difficulty.    Let  us 
see  that  we,  as  selves,  have  not  life,  have  not  true  Being,  and  then  are 
we  able  to  think  more  truly. 

Think  of  this  idea  of  limit ;  what  it  involves.  Evidently  from  limit 
of  consciousness,  which  is  so  plain  a  fact,  is  self :  and  then  what  other 
results  in  respect  to  feeling,  perceiving,  acting,  &c.  Is  not  the  relation 
of  the  organic  to  the  inorganic  a  guide  here  ?  And  here  is  the  idea  of 
man's  state  :  as  the  organic  is  limited — ^in  organic  life — so  is  the  crea- 
ture ;  but  the  organic,  besides  that  limit,  may  be  de<xd :  so  man*  Is  it 
thus  the  creature  is  liable  to  death  ? 

Is  not  the  co-existence  of  the  self  and  the  altruistic  elements  the 
reason  of  the  strife  between  the  systems  of  moral  philosophy  ?    Some 
try  to  refer  the  altruistic  elements  to  self  ones— to  analvze  them  into 
these.     But  is  it  not  better  to  take  the  altruistic  as  a  fact  ?  it  is  no 
harder  to  conceive  or  explain  than  the  other.  Indeed,  is  it  not  the  trae, 
the  primary,  showing  us  the  nature  of  Being;  and  are  not  the  ^  self' 
elements  from  it  by  negation  ? 
The  endeavour  to  get  conscience  out  of  experience  and  association  is 
an  endeavour  to  get  the  actual  out  of  the  phenomenal.   Is  it  not  truly 
a  sensation  of  another  order,  and  witnessing  to  another  relation  t 
It  is  interesting  to  see  that  Nature  is  such  that  by  limit  the  organie 
must  arise  from  it.     Physical  Nature  is  that  from  which  the  organic 
comes  by  limit :  '  actual '  Nature,  then,  is  such  that  the  '  individual '  is 
from  it  by  limit.    The  '  personal '  is  from  Being  as  the  '  organic'  is  from 
the  inorganic    Observe  here,  too,  how  the  fact  has  been  insisted  on , 
that  our  ^idea  of)  personality  involves  limit.    This  being  conceded,  all 
we  want  is  granted ;  it  will  account  for  all.     Being,  and  a  limit,  gives 
this  at  once :  we  need  not  invent  any  special  idea  for  it.     It  gives  us 
aa  insight  into  Being :  as  we  might  say,  true  individuality  (not  such  as 
ours)  is  from  Being,  by  a  limit  (or  negation),  and  so  it  is  to  be  studied. 
We  have  invented  a  <  limited  personality '  besides  Being ;  not  seeing 
that  the  '  limit '  would  suffice. 

We  need,  as  it  were,  to  interpose  man  between  our  *  selves '  and  the 
universe  ;  from  what  it  '  is  to  us '  we  first  learn  what  it  is  to  man  : 
then  from  that  we  learn  what  is ;  and  this  both  in  science  and  in  meta- 
physics. 

How  well,  in  this  idea  of  the  physical  as  phenomenal^  we  see  the  origin 
and  necessity  of  metaphysics  :  the  suppression  of  it  necessary  too,  by 
its  imperfection;  i.  e.  through  non-perception  of  the  physical  om 
phenomenon. 
Is  it  not  always  the  case,  that  when  there  is  a  dispute  whether  a 
thing  can  or  cannot  be  (done  or)  known,  that  it  is  truly  a  question  ot 
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fnlfllling  eonditioiu  9  [this  being  orerlooked  on  both  sid» ;  one  nSn 
tba  result,  the  other  mtintaine  the  process].     To  recognize  the  sabjact^ 
ive  element  is  this  condition  ;  which,  ob«erTe,  jm  the  eame  thing  as  rc« 
cognizing  oor  relation  to  man.     Th^e  two  most  be  one ;  if  onlv  becaose 
thi»  '  sabjective  element '  ia  Bomething  inclosive,  or  affecting  all  mea. 

This  qnestion  of  '  knowing  the  absolote,'  ia  it  not  an  instance  of  the 
necessity  of  a  betUr  in  order  to  oniTersalize  ? — viz.  a  better  mode  of  in- 
Testigfiting  the  absolatc  ?  The  denial  is  this : — '  ve  cannot  do  th<t 
unless  something  else  is  done  iirst.' 

This  u  the  secret,  after  all : — '  either  make  the  tree  good  and  hb 
fruit  good ;  or  else  the  tree  corrupt  and  his  fruit  corrupt.'  If  the  tree 
bo  corrupt,  what  matters  about  the  frnit ;  about  its  external  Bemblauoe  ? 
Let  it  be  and  appear  corrupt.  The  world  is  like  children  eating  poison* 
berries,  because  they  toot  beautiful ;  starring,  yea  poisoned,  with  eating 
the  fair-aeemtng  fruits  of  the  corrapt  tree  of  selfishness.  Let  the  fruit 
he  ench  as  the  tree,  and  be  seen  to  be  so  ;  that  we  may  have  the  wisdom 
to  turn  away  from  it  and  seek  for  better. 

The  fact  of  Nature  is  'non-sihi,' and  so  must  be  the  fact  of  humanity. 
This  ia  the  only  way  to  make  trade  honest.  Trade  must  be  carried  on 
not  primarily  for  personal  advantage,  but  for  the  good  of  others,  for  the 
good  of  society :  this  is  the  only  possible  purification  of  it.  And  snrsly 
this  is  possible  to  our  humanity ;  i.  e.  with  only  such  exceptions  as  exist 
to  our  present  morality.  How  beautiful  a  science  is  trade,  thus  cottn> 
dered :  how  natural  to  man  to  work  thus  as  a  true  merchant,  deairing 

•  his  own  advantage  subordinately.  Surely  tradesmen  should  study  '  bo~ 
ciul  physiology,'  and  practise  trade  as  a  profession.  Thus  it  would 
come  to  be  abone  the  medical  or  the  legal  professions,  as  being  of  a  wider 
scope,  and  involving  broader  interests.  This  in  the  leaovation  of  trade; 
and  all  trades  or  speculations  which  are  not  socially  useful  should  be 
held  dishonorable.  This  is  only  carrying  out  and  at&rming  the  universal 
instinct.     It  should  bo  dishonorable,  unnatural  (as  it  emphatically  is), 

Ito  act  for  ouraelf. 
The  phases  and  processes  of  the  social  life  are  large,  and  take  a  lot 
time;  but  they  must  be,  essentially,  the  same  as  the  physical.    So  (bdl 
the  physical  may  be  seen,  as  it  were,  set  out  for  our  observation.     Wttj 
shall  learn  organic  life  from  the  social.     It  is  as  astronomy  is  on  the     \ 
oilier  hand  :  from  astronomy  and  sociology  we  shall  learn  organic  lifeCl 
Have  we  not  a  clue  to  the  right  conception  of  sociology,  and  to  tliaa 
wronguess  of  it  ? — is  not  the  principle  not  to  act  for  remlU,  for  extra-fl 
neous  considerations,  but  to  carry  it  on  nalurally,  rightly,  each  thing     P 
what  it  ought  to  be  in  and  for  itself  ?     Tliis  is  the  principle  of  natural  I 
growth,  ua  opposed  to  the  principle  of  artificial  iuterfereiico  and  distort 
ttoti;  iu  a  word,  it  is  life',  and  as  such,  inviIrL&  the  coulinual  death,  tlif 
Buppreajiion,  self-sacrifice  :  and  so  includes  aiid  necessitates  the  not-beiiij^J 
the  death,  of  man.     In  social  life  this  is  the  principle  of  free,  sponla^ 
nuous  development;  not  acting  for  results,  but  a  free,  unhindered  VlaA 
come  what  may.     [Is  this  what  we  see  in  England,  as  opposed  to  I* 
Continent  f] 
Yul  wo  muat  observe  two  things:  (1)  that  the  tmo  life  of  society  i 
lovt,  not  seltishueas  ;    (2J  that  those  '  rcsulto '  are  to  be  ignored  for  tiie  1 
Mme  reason  as  \a  the  iiitelloctual  life  ;  viz.  that  the  social,  like  the  men- 1 
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tal,  is  only  relative :  the  results  of  social  life,  as  of  the  mental,  do  not 
touch  the  absolute.  Give  free  scope  to  both,  and  thej  subserve  the  ab- 
solute perfectly,  but  their  own  results,  meantime,  are  not  so.  Each  have 
their  own  life,  leaving  the  absolute  unaffected ;  tho'  of  course  to  us  ap- 
pearing to  affect  it  much.  This  is  the  point:  that  social  results  are  not 
to  be  too  much  regarded,  because  they  are  only  social,  not  moral.  All 
the  physical  is  to  be  lightly  regarded ;  it  is  only  properly  seen  in  its  sub* 
ordination  to  the  spiritual,  and  when  it  is  seen  that  all  its  forms  must 
live  their  own  life,  in  order  to  become  faithful,  fruitful  tributaries 
to  it. 

The  moral  can  affect  only  what  is  to  the  individual,  not  what  is.     It 

has  no  more  true  effect  or  value  than  what  we  think.     It  can  as  well 

be  afforded  to  be  ^  wrong '  as  man's  thoughts  can. 
Is  not  this  a  destined  progress  : — in  the  old  civilization  the  bodily  was 
chief ;  now,  the  mental ;  hereafter,  the  moral  ? 

It  avails  little  to  rail  at  the  selfishness  of  men ;  we  must  show  the 
source  of  it,  the  radical  vice  of  our  thoughts  which  especially  promotes 
it  in  these  days ;  and  the  cure  in  Christianity,  more  truly  seen.  This 
is  a  degraded  age,  it  is  true ;  but  there  is  no  good  in  talking  thus  of  it. 
It  does  its  part;  it  is  nutritive,  and  ought  to  be  as  it  is.  The  only  way 
to  cure  its  evils  is  to  show  the  use  of  them.  So  God  destroys  sin  by  using 
it.  He  used  it  to  effect  the  death  of  Christ,  and  so  the  saJvatioii  of  the 
world.  Do  we  not  now  see  how  to  treat  this  sociological  problem  in  the 
same  way  as  the  scientific  :  viz.  by  introducing  interpretative  Science,  by 
showing  the  use  of  the  nutritive  ? 

It  is  as  in  the  physical :  that  law  of  resistance— of  development  from 
pressure — ^is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  as  of  society.  A  man 
only  turns  when  his  course  is  blocked  up — taking  direction  of  least  resist- 
ance. England  would  never  have  been  so  great  as  regards  her  colonies, 
save  from  the  distress  and  poverty  at  home  which  forced  her  people  out. 
So  a  man  is  often  forced  into  that  in  which  he  can  succeed,  by  failure 
in  that  which  is  not  so  suitable  to  his  powers. 

There  is  no  social,  as  no  individual,  regeneration,  but  from  ceasing  to 
regard  the  sensational ;  seeing  it  as  merely  a  not,  or  hypothesis  ;  merely 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  form^  to  be  filled  with  life.     It  exists  only  that 
the  moral  may  be.     The  regarding  the  sensational  for  itself  is  clearly 
the  disease  of  society.   This  is  the  moral  disease ;  so  considering  thephy- 
sical  as  the  true  is  the  intellectual  disease :  the  two  go  together.     There 
is  no  perfect  cure  until  the  sensational  be  wholly  disregarded  in  itself, 
and  considered  solely  as  a  means  for  the  moral.     We  have  ethically  to 
exclude  the  sensational,  as  mentally  to  exclude  hypothesis. 

And  see  again,  how  the  regard  to  the  sensational — ^  seeking  happiness,' 
as  we  say — faUs  of  its  object;  inevitably  leads  to  misery.     So  in  the 
mental :  hypothesis  is  made  to  avoid  paradoxes,  to  remove  difficulties ; 
it  is  a  self-indulgence ;  and  it  fails,  inevitably,  and  produces  confusion. 
God  has  barred  up  against  us  every  way  of  being  happy  except  that  of 
self-sacrifice :  it  is  an  instance  of  the  law  of  least  resistance. 

See  how  it  is  from  the  evil  fruits— evil  practices — ^that  the  great  adU 
vances  have  sprung ;  but  the  time  needs  to  be  ready,  the  development 
complete  ;  mere  reforming  external  results  is  naught,  till  it  has  a  deeper 
origin :  it  is  only  of  use  when  it  is  a  means  for  going  to  the  root.    No 
external  evils  are  to  be  cured  alone ;  there  is  not  one  tiiat  does  not  \Ar 
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dicat^,  and  exist  to  indicate,  ao  evil  root.     Now  ttiia  is  again,  surely ,  the 

doctrine  of  '  interpretatioa  '  in  another  form.     B«medyiag  an  evil  result 

or  practice  by  curing  the  evil  root  ie  true  interpreting  ;  mere  putting 

down  the  external  practice  is  the  anticipation— excluding  the  hypothesis, 

but  not  fulfilling  it. 

Evils  are  forms  without  fact ;  we  have  to  get  rid  of  them ;  hut  not  only 
that,  we  have  to  put  the  fact  in  place  of  them,  and  show  how  they  ne- 
cessarily are,  from  their  evil  source ;  and,  by  remedying  the  source, 
make  it  necessary  they  should  not  he.     Trying  to  put  down  evils  is  like 
'  an^cipation '  in  mental  life.     Ood  lets  man's  evil  produce  evil  deeds  ti 
teach  him  to  interpret;  for  remedying  evils  by  curing  the  radical  fai  *' 
else  unknown,  is  interpreting.     God  permits  the  evil  to  man  from  tl 
not-love  ;  but  there  is  no  evil  in  His  universe ;  no  true,  absolute,  evil 
only  formal,  or  'real.'     Perhaps,  in  truth,  this  re-al,  or  thingal,  is  Jtai 
the  evil. 

{Oicford  Etsayi,  1857). — Thucidydea  deals  with  the  facU  of  hnman 
nature,  the  evil,  not  on  an  ideal  moral  principle.  The  recognition  of 
man's  '  inertia '  {not,  or  deadnGss)  is  the  clue  here  also.  Human  nature 
i»  in  a  death  ;  hut  not  sach,  therefore,  the  normal,  natural  relationa  of 
society.  How  fully  history  proves  this  inertia.  The  error  is  taking  this 
as  the  proper  state,  trying  to  trace  the  proper  relations  on  this  hypo- 
thesis  ;  just  as  all  science  is  wrong  on  the  hypothesis  that  its  true  Being 
is  physical.  It  wiU  not  do  to  make  a  theory  of  human  life  upon  theee 
facts  :  there  is  an  ought  in  the  case  ;  m.in  is  under  law  ;  wo  can  say  of 
the  facts  of  Nature,  '  in  it  the  law  is  fulfilled  ;  there  is  no  oiighl,  bat 
only  it.'     This  is  the  difference  between  man  and  Nature. 

How  our  '  christian '  men  have  run  away  rather  than  face  their  en- 
gagements in  times  of  financial  panic.  Surelf  there  would  have  been 
many  men  in  old  Greece  and  Rome  who  would  have  stopped  and  been 
mined,  for  their  own  sakes,  as  they  would  have  said,  and  who  would 
have  scorned  to  bo  commiserated,  or  to  utter  a  word  of  oomploint.  One 
miserable  Science  has  ruined  our  manhood  even,  to  say  nothing  of  oat 
Christianity.  A  man  now,  if  he  loses  his  property,  can  hardly  see  tl 
there  is  anything  left  of  him. 

Have  we  not  in  the  social  use  based  on  self-desire,  an  instance  of 

inverted  scheme ;  such  as  I  suspect  of  the  physical  ? 

See  the  necesBitj[  of  a  new  wrong  or  evil  after  every  putting  righti' 
or  interpretation  :  if  not,  there  is  stagnation,  and  no  advance.     This 
ever  new  wrong,  or  nutrition,  necessarily  is  the  fact,  the  eternal,  with 
a  not.     This  is  necessary,  in  time;  it  is  thu  condition  of  advance.     Wa 
err  utterly  in  imagining,  wishing  even  for,  a  perfect  state  of  society ; 
for  no  tvil  in  the. physical.     We  si.ould  be  content,  happy  ;  knowing 
that  the  evil  is  the  cure  of  the  inertia,  the  death.     Our  strife  to  he  free 
&om  evil,  whether  as  individuals  or  in  relation  to  society,  is  strife  to  a 
wrong  end  :  it  cannot  be  so.     We  should  strive  to  be  free  from  inertia, 
from  not-regard :  this  is  the  perpetual  source  of  evil.     The  evil  being 
that  we  are  compelled  to  get,  we  try  to  remedy  it  by  getting.     It  oan 
never  be;  and  so  long  as  the  physical  exists  there  onght  to  be  theani;, 
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it  is  the  only  means  of  progress,  the  only  stimulus,  the  only  cure  fbr  ^^^H 
inertia.  ^^^^ 

_  Man  can  only  cease  to  bo  physical  by  oeasing  to  be  inert.     The  f**^^^! 

^^        demptioD  of  humanity  and  the  ceasing  of  the  human  race  must  be  thl^^H 
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same.    Must  it  not  be  that  t&e  attaining  of  true  actual  love  by  human- 
ity will  be  the  cessation  of  the  physical  ?   It  is  a  dim,  but  a  possible 
idea,  that  the  doing  away  with  the  physical  is  a  moral  change,  a  moral 
process,  a  making  to  love ;  a  destruction  of  the  negation  in  man ;  and 
that  nothing  else  is  to  be  destroyed  (i.  e.  in  relation  to  man). 

Is  not  the  destruction  of  the  *•  devil '  this  ceasing  of  the  physical  ? 
It  is  a  strange  thought,  yet  surely  it  must  be.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
physical  but  man's  inertia ;  the  ceasing  of  it  must  be  man's  becoming 
alive :  i.  e.,  the  ceasing  of  it  to  man.  £ut  then,  is  not  that  phenomen- 
ally the  ceasing  of  the  physical  human  race  ?  Then  would  there  be 
another  race  of  conscious  moral  beings,  such  as  we,  in  the  physical  ?— - 
or  not  ?  Does  the  physical  entirely  cease  with  the  redemption  of  man ; 
no  more  inertia  then  ?  Yet  observe :  does  not  the  physical  (time)  last 
'forever'  (tho'  not  possibly  *  individuals')! — as  there  never  was  *a 
time  *  when  it  began,  so  surely  never  a  *  time '  when  it  will  cease  ? 

Is  not  the  inertia  also  'eternal';  i.  e.  a  spiritual  not  ?  Is  this  the  idea 

of  the  'eternal  hell,'  the  everlasting  ? 
As  if  the  inertia  that  is  in  man,  having  been  in  other  beings  before, 
must  be  in  other  after  him  ? — ^time  being,  not  true  duration,  but  a  con- 
dition.   But  then  there  is  no  physical  except  to  the  Being  in  whom 
there  is  the  inertia. 

*  Time  shall  be  no  more ' :  does  this  mean  absolutely,  or  only  to  man  ? 
To  us,  time  ceases  with  the  redemption  of  humanity  ;  the  ceasing  of 
all  inertia  with  respect  to  us.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  <  a  time  will 
come '  when  there  will  be  no  inertia  in  respect  to  any  Being.  And  yet 
itmust^be;  it  is  clearly  in  the  Bible;  this  state  of  inertia  is  repre- 
sented as  a  wrong  state  that  God  will  utterly  destroy.  Qod  is  to  be  all 
in  all :  all  the  creation  is  to  be  made  one  with  Him.  Satan  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed :  there  has  been  a  not  before  ours ;  satan  falling  from  heaven, 
the  earth  void,  &c. ;  but  all  this  is  to  be  destroyed.  ^  Behold,  I  make 
all  things  new.' 

And  further,  there  is  a  sort  of  evidence  this  way  in  the  apparent  per- 
fection of  the  physical  in  man ;  as  if  it  could  not  result  in  any  other  or 
higher  form.  And  indeed,  does  not  inertia  mean  exactly  man,  and  no- 
thing possibly  other  ?  The  law  of  cause  and  effect,  matter,  all  the  phy- 
sical (body  and  mind)  as  we  know  it,  are  necessary  results  of  the  not, 
in  relation  to  the  actual.  Doubtless  there  may  be  man,  as  it  were,  in 
various  forms ;  but  the  inert  means  man :  just  our  'reason,'  our  body. 

What  a  different  feeling  it  gives  us  coo  about  the  things  that  happen 
to  men  and  women  by  virtue  of  physical  laws :  suffering,  death ;  dying, 
e.  g.,  when  happiness  has  come  after  sorrow — ^when  we  see  that  all 
this,  which  is  merely  physical  to  us,  is  truly  the  great  spiritual  fact. 
Are  we  not  glad  to  be  one  with  that,  to  submit  ourselves  to  those 
'  laws '  which  are  the  very  love,  the  very  Being,  of  God  ? 

It  is  not  that  we  value  the  physical  (the  material,  e.  g.)  too  highlyi 
or  spend  too  much  labor  upon  it :  these  are  the  things  we  have  to  do 
with.  What  is  needed  is  only  to  value  them  for  their  true  value ;  for 
the  fact  in  it.  Our  error  is  that  we  regard  the  form  instead  of  the  fluot. 
See  wealth,  e.  g. :  it^is  of  infinite  value  for  its  true  jises  ;  it  is  folly  to 
despise  it,  or  not  to  care  (save  as  one  may  have  other  pursuits  more 
BuitEible).     Wealth^is  the  means  of  attaining  and  doing  that  which  can- 
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not  be  OYer-Bstimated ;  but  its  only  use  ia  for  the  doing  of  these  thinga. 
Even  the  world  calls  him  who  values  wealth  for  itself  '  the  miser-abla 
man.'     So  God  sees  those  who  value  the  physical  for  itself:  He  eeea 
the  man  who  has  most  of  it,  aad  is  the  most  contested  with  it,  aa  tie 
miser.     Surely  the  devil  is  the  '  miser '  of  the  universe.     He  is  the 
mlei,  the  possessor,  of  this  world — of  the  phyBioal.     He  has  got  it. 
The  devil  is  the  great  getter ;  like  the  rich  man,  so  contented  with  mere 
wealth  he  cannot  be  saved.      The  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory 
of  them  are  given  to  bira.      Tea,  God  gices  to  the  devil.      So  Ho  givea 
us  these  physical  things.     We,  in  having  them,  and  making  them  our 
object,  share  with  the  devil.     Do  we  not  see  now  the  relation  of  the 
devil  to  the  physical — to  the  rich  man,  the  miacr  ?  he  does  not  want 
anything  more.     He  cannot  bring  humanity  down  to  this,  thank  God. 
The  devil  trios  to  make  man  contented — and  God  will  not  let  him  be 
so.     The  devil  tries  to  make  him  a  miser,  having  no  desire  beyond 
thingi  (riches,  in  largest  sense) ;  and  God  makes  him  discontented,  un- 
happy. But  how  blind  we  are  ;  we  think  this  discontent,  this  suffering, 
is  the  evil. 

Our  regarding  the  physical  (only)  for  enjoyment  is  the  error.  This 
which  we  make  only  the  means  of  getting  is  truly  the  means  for 
giving :  as  got,  it  is  worthless ;  as  given,  it  is  of  infinite  value.  Just 
as  the  only  use  of  money  is  not  to  have  it,  to  get  (that|iB  Dusor-y) ; 
but  to  spend  it. 

Poverty  may  he  as  happy,  or  even  happier  than  wealth.  For  all 
there  ia  truly  a  divine  consolation — they  suffer  for  others  :  the  conaola* 
tion  which  upholds  martyrs,  which  made  glad  the  heart  of  Christ ;  yes, 
which  now  makes  glad  the  heart  of  God  Himself.  They  suffer  for  ths 
world ;  if  they  would  but  know  it,  and  make  the  fact  their  own,  they, 
of  all  men,  should  be  the  happy.  Por  what  is  the  value  of  wealth,  but 
that  it  enables  us  to  give  ?  But  this  the  sufferer  has ;  he  bears,  that 
man  may  he  happy  ;  ho  endures  to  save  others.  Yea,  he  hy  his  Buffer- 
ings gives  that  which  money  cannot  buy:  he  works  true,  actual  goodj 
his  BiifFerings  take  away  ein  ;  his  life  ia  a  ransom. 

Why  should  we  make  a  difliculty  of  this  in  Christ's  sufferings  and 
death,  when  all  death,  and  all  suffering,  when  we  can  aee  it  rightly, 
are  so  ?     Wo  do  not  thus  deny  the  apccial   character  of  Christ,  but 
show  what  a  glory  He  has  put  into  mau.     Paul  says,  it  became  Him 
to  be  made  perfect  thro'  sufferings,  because  He  was  one  of  as.     Our 
business  is  not  to  make  Him  and  ourselves  unlike,  but  alike — one. 
Only  it  must  be  by  raising  ourselves  to  Him,  not  dragging  Him  dawn 
to  ua  :  we  must  not  introduce  the  not  into  Him,  but  exclude  it  ftota. 
onrselvea :  not  He  leas  divine,  but  ourselves  more  so. 
How  is  the  '  devil '  ?  how  can  it  be  ?    We  know  not ;  but  think  of 
this  : — as  color  must  be  from  light,  so  must  the  creature  be  from  Qod ; 
but  the  color  and  the  creature  are  by  the  not.     Now   this   'not,'  ab- 
stracted and  regarded  as  such,  is  dttrirneas.     So  is  it  not  the  devil?     Is 
the    devil  evil  because  of  our  relation  to  it — our  point  of  view,  bo 
to  speak  P 

Do  not  '  wants '  answer  to  motion,  force,  the  very  being  of  the  phy- 
sical 9  Not  to  have  wants  (save  by  having  perfect  lovej  were  Bup^ness- 
ing  hypotheses  without  putting  the  fact.  Asceticism  is  antictpatioa  ■ 
so  before  redemption  most  be  'wants,'  as  nutrition  before  function. 
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man  with  no  wants  is  nothing ;  thd  very  being  of  the  physical  man  is 
his  wants.  Is  is  an  instance  of  life  by  not.  The  wants  and  their  effects 
answer  to  the  hypothesis ;  and  exist,  like  it,  to  be  destroyed  or  ex- 
cluded by  the  fact,  or  actual. 

Think  how  many  a  scheme,  having  for  its  object  only  private  aggrand- 
isement, may,  by  its  not  paying,  be  virtually  a  giving^  tho'  never  so  de- 
signed :  how  God  gets  this  result  when  we  do  not  mean  it.    Think, 
too,  how  the  splendours  of  ancient  states  have  passed  away,  because 
selfish ;  and  if  ours  are  to  last,  they  must  be  informed  with  love.    Shall 
we  not  see  it  ?    Shall  we  not  see  these  things  as  truly  given  ?   We  may 
not  be  able  to  say  how ;  we  cannot  predict  the  form ;  but  we  assert  the 
eternal  fact.    We  cannot  see  into  what  form  that  fact  will  come ;  but 
surely  all  these  forms  are /or  the  fact,  and  all  shall  pass  utterly  away 
and  cease,  unless  fulfilled  hj  it.    Think  now  how  material  progress  is 
carried  on  by  selfishness.    It  is  a  great  nutrition ;  ever  more  and  more 
not-development :  but  this  is  only  for  the  love  to  come  into  and  use  it| 
so  to  speak.    Is  it  not  like  the  organic  world,  developing  up  to  many 
and  for  man  ?    *  Non-sibi '  may  be  written  on  each  of  these  things : 
men  have  their  own  schemes  and  '  designs/  but  it  is  not  for  these  that 
that  they  are,  in  truth.    They  are  horn  a  not-love,  and  are  for  love. 
Even  as  the  animal  world  is  from  a  not-man,  and  exists  for  man. 

Christ,  who  knew  what  was  in  men,  when  He  had  eleven  honest  men 
round  Him,  let  the  bag  be  in  the  hands  of  the  thief. 

See  how  the  world  has  starved  or  murdered  its  men  of  genius.-— 
Why  ?  In  order  that  that  evil,  that  not,  in  men,  which  made  them  do 
this,  should  be  removed.  It  is  for  this  they  have  suffered ;  and  less 
than  their  sufferings  could  not  suffice.  "Wnether  men  of  genius  be 
starved  or  not  is  or  no  consequence ;  they  would  say  so  were  they 
asked — but  that  man  should  be  redeemed  from*  starving  them,  that  is 
something ;  for  that,  the  loss  of  innumerable  thousands  were  a  small 
price. 

All  attempts  to  put  a  stop  to  crime  (which  is  hypothesis,  result  of 
ig-norance,  or  not-love)  by  punishment— to  suppress  it,  without  giving 
the  love — are  <  anticipations.'  They  will  not  do  (they  answer  to  pursmt 
of  pleasure).    Thank  Qtod,  we  cannot  succeed ;  no  crime  and  yet  no  love, 
we  cannot  nave :  that  were  sad  indeed.     All  this  failure  is  nutrition  ; 
the  interpretation,  the  function,  will  be  curing  crime  by  love.— Now  wa 
see  anger  or  resentment :  it  appears  as  a  type  of  the  tendency  which 
leads  us  to  anticipation ;  it  is  ever  to  destroy  that  which  is  the  effect  of 
the  not.    This  is  evil^  to  us,  in  all  its  forms,  and  the  first  effort  is  to 
suppress  it.     And  so  we  try  to  suppress  our  '  unease ' — ^we  pursue  plea- 
sure ;  then,  failing,  we  attain  function,  or  learn  by  disappointment  to 
love  [life  is  from /otliire]. 

Surely  we  see,  respecting  the  condition  of  women,  that  what  they 
want  is  to  have  their  hearts  liberated.  In  our  society  they  have  no  Cur 
chance ;  they  cannot  show  what  they  are ;  they  are  bound  Up  (like  men 
of  genius  so  often  are) ;  the  entire  bearing  of  social^  is  hostile  to  them : 
this  getting,  negative,  selfiish  state.  [Woman  is  altruistic;  man,  neg« 
ative :  spiritual  and  physical].  Women  are  crashed  and  appear  necea^ 
aarily  to  disadvantage ;  they  must  appear  lower  than  man  whUa  the  phy.# 
aical  is  reckoned  the  highest.    But  their  day  ia  camm%. 
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Hot  so  mach  in  Booial  diHabilities  is  woman  mined,  but  in  this ;  Uiat 
shn  is  ao  p<:tted  ;  bo  nmile,  against  all  iier  nature,  to  be  a.  getter.  We 
oan  bariily  see  tbe  woman  at  all.  Blie  uaimol  tthew  herself — ae  religion 
cannoL — beneath  thia  oatablished  thcorjr  and  proctiue  of  seliifitiDess. 
Love  13  lost  and  bewildered  ;  it  Ihinka  it  must  be  wrong  and  mistakeD ; 
it  puta  uQ  the  garb  of  its  enemj,  and  falU  into  a  weak  imitator,  and  of 
coarse,  inferior.  As  &  getter,  religion  cannot  compete  with  the  world; 
the  mistake  is  that  she  ever  tried.  So  woman  cannot  compete  with 
man.  She,  too,  must  appear  in  her  true  colore,  as  the  giver ;  Bo  shall 
she  bo  glorious  and  all-powerful. 

RaJigion  and  woman  are  in  like  case:  thia  is  their  suppression  for  s 
^rious  function.  The  spirit  of  the  -world  is  profoundly  opposite  to 
both  ;  necesaarily  so,  and  rightly,  doubtless.  They  represent  tbe  coerced 
fores.  They  have  both,  as  it  were,  tried  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
spirit  of  tike  world,  and  therefore  hare  failed,  and  seemed  so  weak. 
Woman  cannot  compete  Tcith  man  in  tbe  physical,  the  selfish;  even  aa 
religion  cannot  compete  with  the  pfayaical,  in  its  appeals  to  the  selfish 
feelings.  Engaging  iu  that  contest  both  must  soSer  ignominious  defeat. 
Woman  has  had  a  great  nutrition -state  of  coercion,  subordination,  enp- 
pression,  all  tbe^e  ages ;  and  there  is  a  glorious  promise  in  it.  And  see 
how  ber  nnhappiness  and  discontent  prore  it.  Is  here  the  blessing  of 
tbe  disproportion  of  the  sexes  ? — does  this  help  to  reveal  tha  dm^ 
wrong,  which  else  might  have  remained  concealed  ? 

With  regard  to  pmet/'tution : — is  it  not  clear  vliat  it  exists  tag'.^ 
These  poor  creatures  are  sacrificed  to  cure  some  '  not '  in  man.  Clearly 
there  is  some  eril,  some  defect,  some  actual  ignorance,  in  'man,'  in  re- 
spect to  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  'Want  of  self-control'  is  t^e  phe- 
nomenon of  it :  suppose  wo  say  a  moral  not-knowing  of  the  right  action 
— it  is  to  remove  this  thia  they  are  sacrificed ;  and  in  no  other  way 
eould  it  be  remored,  Ifow  elae,  but  by  this  evil  effect,  could  it  be  even 
hioien  ? 

We  hare  a  way  of  thinking  as  if  there  might  be  evil  without  catue  : 

there  must  be  evil  cause  correspondent  to  every  evil  effect. 
Xow  this  'not'  is  the  evil — not  the  being  aacriflccd,   whkh   we  see. 
Surely  we  can  oonceice  how  God  may  mahe  that  right ;  only  we  Ita«s 
net  Buflicient  faith  in  Him. 

Ajid  if  it  be  said :  '  but  how  can  auch  an  eril,  so  great,  so  awfot,  bs 
for  auch  a  purpose  ? ' — do  not  we  see  what  this  proves  ?  the  awfolnesa 
of  that  evil  which  causes  it :  so  evil  is  that  by  which  lore  results 
in  this.   That  we  could  never  have  believed  anything  in  us  so  bod  is  tho 
veiy  proof  of  the  iieeeKsity  of  thia  evil :  how  else  conld  it  be  remedied? 
The  effect  can  be  only  so  great  ss  the  cauae.     This  is  what  comes  o£ 
not  loving.     It  is  even  as  error  from  ignorance :  tbe  ignorance  is  the 
evil— not  the  error.     Cannot  we  see  that  the  excluding  of  this  negation 
must  be  worth  all  the  aacrifice?  the  sacrifice  cannot  be  other  than  pro- 
peirtioQal ;  it  must  be  a.  wortlif  result :  the  terriblensas  of  tha  nnlriUoa 
only  proves  the  greatness  of  the  good  (the  function)  attained. 

Sut  now  :  see  huw,  in  intellectual  things,  an  error  from  mere  ignor- 
ance may  be  the  destruction  of  the  individu^  :  may  it  not  be  so  in  tbe 
atAual,  or  rather,  we  st*  it  so  1  7ct  is  this  not  only  of  the  '  form '  ?— ■ 
have  we  not  to  see  the /itcf  other  than  this  ?  Now  once  to  sqa  this— -la 
sao  prostitutes  Qs  so  sacrificed  for  the  redemption  of  the  world—'  bt 
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ing  the  dns  of  the  world' — ^puts  the  matter  in  the  right  light  at  (hio#, 
Otaice  have  this  conception  in  the  heart,  and  the  vice  is  at  an  end. 

The  special  problom  about  the  sacrifice  of  individuals  resolves  itself 
into  the  general  one  respecting  the  sacrifice  of  forms.  Perhaps  we  canr 
not  see  this  in  respect  to  men ;  we  are  too  nearly  concerned.  Cannot 
we  trace  it  in  the  physical  better  ?  especially  in  the  living  body— its 
'  replacements/  &c.  Our  being  redeemed,  made  to  love,  is  being  raised 
from  form  to  facti  firom  anticipation  to  interpretation ;  instead  of  a 
great  not,  being  '  filled  to  all  fulness  with  GK)d.' 

If  we  would  see  it  aright,  the  only  fact  in  all  this  evil  is  self-saori« 
fice :  surely  self-sacrifice  for  our  being ;  i.  e.  for  man's :  we  are  the  forms. 
Is  not  this  what  Nature  is  to  us,  even  in  these  passions,  these  crimes^ 
of  ours  ?  The  *  form '  is  sacrificed ;  that  is  being  under  cause  and  et 
feet.  It  is  only  form  that  is  so ;  and  cause  and  efifect  is  being  sacrificed. 
So  it  should  and  must  be ;  it  is  what  we  perceive  when,  seeing  self-sao* 
rifice,  we  do  not  see  the  action :  we,  not  having  the  aotiom  in  ud,  Ef0 
conscious  of,  or  perceive  in  ourselves,  being  sacrificed,  as  Well  as  With- 
out us:  i.  e.,  we  are  under  cause  and  effect;  therefore  are  in  a  world 
of  cause  and  effect,  i.  e.  of  forms ;  to  which  it  alone  applies. 

The  actual  is  the  fact ;  the  intellectual  is  an  image  or  picture  of  it. 
See  the  parallel  of  errors  with  moral  (or  social)  evils.  Man  clings  to 
his  ignorance  as  long  as  he  can,  but  at  last  the  strain  of  th^se  errors  e& 
his  logical  sense  becomes  so  great  that  he  is  forced  to  give  i£ip  and  to 
'  admit  the  fact.'  So  the  stress  upon  the  moral  sense  by  sin  and  misery 
becomes  too  great,  and  at  last  he  admits  the  foot — gives  up  his  selfisl^ 
ness,  and  loves. 

Think  of  this  logical  and  moral  sense  :•— in  reference  to  the  fbraaery 

we  see  it  is  only  thought  taking  directioti  of  least  resistance ;  it  is 

the  force  overcoming  the  resistance  or  coercion.    Now  how  is  tiiis  an 

image  of  the  actual  ?  how  is  this  moral  sense  re^'pifeBented  by  acti<ML 

in  direction  of  least  resistance — by  coercion  and  function  f 

But  observe,  to  be  admitted  the  fact  must  be,  and  in  some  sense  knoini ; 

i.  e.  in  relation  to  us.     Is  not  this  what  Christ  has  done  ?  revealed  the 

fact— like  a  discoverer — which  we,  however,  have  rejected ;  holding  to 

our  ignorance  as  long  as  possible,  making  so  a  nutrition. 

We  shall  never  be  right  till  we  leave>off  calling  the  results  the  evil, 
and  think  of  the  evil  caiise ;  seeing  man's  sinfulness  as  the  effect  and 
cure  of  his  deadness.    Our  way  of  thinking  leads  us  to  try  and  suppress 
the  evil  results ;  i.  e.  to  anticipate  instead  of  interpretj    Hepre  surely 
is  the  reason  of  anticipation,  generally.    It  is  our  theoretical  error  of 
thinking  the  evil  is  in  the  effect  (the  sinningi  &o«^  that  keeps  the  eaoae 
BO  long  hidden;  and  makes  the  work  of  removing  it  to  be  so  imperfectly 
done. 

It  is  the  evil  in  the  world  that  is,  so  to  speak,  the  toarkingf  Qpeful, 
part  of  it.  The  evil  is  the  Qood  of  the  worid^t  is  the  idea  of  it  i.  v^t 
enjoyment,  which  is,  in  iruih,  but  a.  delusion— ^a  feeling  good  that  ^ 
which  is  not  good,  a  little  momentary  relief*  What  can  be  etrangfr 
than  the  idea  of  men  damned  and  in  heU  to  be  thinking  that  the  idisa 
of  the  place  is  enjoying  themselves,  and  admiring  I  .  Is  here  a  ker  ^ 
the  sonptural  language  depreciatory  of  the  earth?  [not  that  it  i$  heUt 
save  as  depends  on  us ;  hell  is — heaven  to  the  not-loving.]  .         > 

That  all  pleasure,  passion,  enjoyixtent,  is  firom  sufferJL^g  or  u]irefMUeM% 
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■sj  pertafw  be  imb  ia  aotAttf  on  a  lu^  actle,  vlien  kII  adnoKe  la 
CMrfj  frtni  roeli  erfl.     Kow  the  in^rtiJiial  ii  the  uiDe,  tho'  not  ao 
ooiihioimIj.     Think  again :  is  not  thii  thought,  that  all  pleamze  ia 
merelj  escape  from  evil  or  nneasineas,  one  with  the  idea  of  lifi—aU 
fnnction  from  nntrition  ?     Is  not  this  tension  or  tendeBcy,  by  whieli 
alone  the  fooction  is,  or  can  be,  the  rery  thing  that  is  this  nnearinew^ 
want  or  misery,  by  which  alone  pleasnre  can  be  ?     So  tbe  seosatioDal 
is,  as  inch,  from  a  not;  even  aa  life  means  nntrition,  which  is  'not.* 
And  this  fnnction  is  only  the  same  as  before ;  only  change  of  form,  not 
of  fact.     Now  can  one  not  see  the  sense  in  which  good  and  ctII,  trae 
and  false,  answer  to  this  lenaion  in  life  ?     Can  we  not  see  how  they,  tbo* 
Dot  dealing  with  or  indicating  actnal  good  or  tfne,  yet  oondnct  to  d»- 
Telopment  ? 

See  how  one  generHtion  enjoys,  and  another  gnffers  for  it ;  how  one 
generation  is  sacrificed  and  destroyed,  and  others  benefit  l^  it.  How 
conid  it  be,  if  it  were  not  '  traBsmigration '  ? 

The  superiority  of  the  idea,  or  conception  (the  actual  element),  over 
the  material  or  real  organiiation  of  it,  is  shown  in  the  enrriving  of  an 
institution  after  its  atmost  degradatisn.  [See  the  popedom,  e,  g. ;  tha 
aonceptioD  in  it  survives.]  After  sach  proofs,  how  shonld  we  fear  the 
loss  of  any  element,  essential  or  valuable  to  humanity,  by  the  overthrow 
of  any  institutioDs  or  reoUeed  externalities  ?  It  should  teach  oa  to  hold 
tbem  all  with  a  proper  liiihtTieBB  of  grasp.  The  loss  of  none  can  pos- 
eibly  do  any  harm  ;  they  must  indeed  change,  that  tho  /act  may  be  pre- 
served ;  else  tension  arises,  and  etrife.  It  is  ever  so ;  this  is  the  pro- 
gresa  :  ve  cling  so  long  to  the  form.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
only  wbat  we  see  in  Nature :  the  casting  off  of  old  forma  is  ever  tedions, 
aod  a  struggle  ;  and  indeed,  they  cannot  be  retained  too  long,  in  the 
tme  aense — not  too  long  for  the  true  life  and  development.  The  time 
when  they  afaonld  be  cast  off  is  when  they  cannot  last  any  longer. 

With  regard  to  the  education  of  children :  the  one  thing  to  teai^ 
them  ia,  to  sacriflce  themselves.  This  is  the  fact  of  Nature,  the  fact  of 
Being;  it  is  seen  In  all  things.  See  how,  to  facilitate  thb,  all  science 
becomes  as  nothing,  no  difficulty  remajna  in  it.  All  this  'material'  u 
an  axiom  ;  there  is  in  it  nothing  to  turn  away  our  thoughts  from  the 
great  object  to  be  learnt,  only  simple  reason  enforcing  it.  And  the 
great  facl  of  science,  viz.  our  being  under  illusion  and  gradually  rising 
above  it,  how  it  should  aid  the  moral  lesson. 

Many  social  questions  receive  solution  from  understanding  the  tme 
nature  of  physicalneas :  that  man  is  not  right  so,  and  cannot  be  made 
right.  E.  g.,  the  killing  animals  for  food ;  it  is  part  of  the  evil,  which 
refuses  to  be  separated  from  self-nesa. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  world  gets  better,  or  can  be  made  bettor; 
it  ia  always  absolutely  and  perfectly  good.  It  is  good  or  evil  relatively 
to  man,  and  may  get  better  relatively  to  him ;  but  its  being  evil  rela- 
tively  to  him  is  part  of  the  perfect  good.  All  that  is  nothing  bat  that 
man  i»  not,  is  wanting:  and  he  ought  to  be  wanting  ;  that  relative  not- 
being  is  right.  £ut  evil  is  thus  made  conscious  to  man  when  it  is  to  be 
done  away — beoauae  the  time  has  come  that  man  is  to  be,  therefore  he 
feels  evil, 
'     iiod  made  woman  last,  and  highest,  and  to  role  ;  showing  in  her  tiw 
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true  rule — subordination,  sacrifice.    But  does  not  the  subjection  at  the 
Fall  mark  the  change  to  '  self'  ?    Is  it  not  a  prophecy  ?— then  would  be 
self-assertion ;  then  force,  a  strife  of  wills.    Is  not  the  relation  of  man 
to  woman  like  his  relation  to  Nature  p    He  rules  by  force ;  yet  onl^ 
seems  to  rule  until  he  obeys.    For  Nature  also  is  subjected  to  man,  in 
this  sense:  it  submits,  is  passive.     Man  has,  'phenomenally,'  rule  oyer 
Nature ;  i.  e.  oyer  phenomena.     So  with  respect  to  woman :  man  has, 
phenomenally,  rule  oyer  her ;  and  to  this  woman  must  consent^  for  the 
sake  of  her  true  rule ;  as  Nature  does.     Man  is  made  one  with  Nature, 
is  TuUuredy  by  Nature's  yielding.     Is  he  not  to  be  wamanedt  by  woman's 
obeying  ?    Is  not  self-subjection  the  only  possible  true  rule  ?    In  the 
end,  man  does  conform  himself  to  Nature :  is  not  this  oyer  the  result 
of  force  and  submission  ? 

The  getting  and  keeping  to  ourselyes  is  the  child  skUe  of  humamfy ; 
it  is  as  the  child  is  with  reference  to  its  little  enjoyments     Men  rise 
aboye  that ;  politeness  is  the  giving  up  of  those ;  it  is  '  manhood '  in 
reference  to  trifles.     Would  not  the  true  manhood,  the  true  life  of  hu- 
manity, be  this  same  thing  carried  out  in  reference  to  the  ^eatest  phy- 
sical tlungs ;  a  perfect '  politeness '  in  reference  to  cdl  the  mterests  of 
man ;  a  giving  up;  and  putting  others  before  us,  in  reference  to  all  ? 
And  even  so,  this  would  be  done  only  with  reference  to  phenomena— « 
only  with  reference  to  things  which  are  truly  trifles.    Is  not  this  the 
fact :  that  the  giving  up  and  sacrificing  is  of  *  phenomena '  only,  that 
we  do  truly  have  and  keep  all  the  true,  the  good  ? 

Is  not  this  a  reconcilement ;  a  fulfilling  of  anotiier  instinct  thro*  sup- 
pression ? — ^viz.  that  feeling  that  we  ought  to  attain  and  have :  that 
it  is  necessary.     We  do  so  in  giving  up  phenomena      That  which  is 
phenomenally  sacrificing  is  truly  getting. 
A  polite  man  sees  this  in  reference  to  trifles :  that  giving  th^em  up  for 
others'  sake  is  not  truly  sacrificing  but  gaining.     He  sees  t^  thro' 
seeing  more  in  life ;  he  regards  things  in  a  different  relation,  and  sees 
that  his  natural  feeling  al^ut  them  is  a  wrong  one.   [He  suppresses  the 
child-feeling,  yet  has  it  interpreted  and  restored.]    Observe,  too,  how 
well  it  works ;  how  those  very  trifies  and  comforts  are  so  most  obtained, 
most  enjoyed. 

Man  does  act  as  Oenius-nloes  more  than  he  can.  conceive : — ^tho 
thing  effected  is  above  the  design.     There  is  in  man's  history  a  relation 
of  talent  and  genius  evident :  there  is  the  design,  the  object  aimed  at 
(and  often  done),  and  the  (unforeseen)  result  achieved.     In  '  man '  the 
two  are  united,  as  in  one  individual,  so  making  us  understand  how  both 
may  have  part  in  the  life  of  each  one  of  us.    Or  rather,  this  mutual 
action  of  talent  and  genius  in  '  man '  as  one,  shows  that  he  is  one. 
Our  separate  consciousness,  or  consciousness  of  being  separate,  is  a  fSalse. 
impression.  ^ 

We  are  conscious  of  being  thus  separate ;  not  that  we  are  so :  this  is  a 
consciousness  which  does  not  correspond  to  the  truth ;  it  is  a  result 
or  part  of  «e{/^-consciousness.  Is  that  essentially  the  false  conscious" 
ness  ?  Would  it  not  appear  that  there  is  in  us  a  twofold  conscious*- 
ness :  one  true,  the  other  false  ?  e.  g.,  consciousness  of  separatioui 
consciousness  of  oneness ;  and  so  with  other  things— consciousness  of 
Nature  as  dead  and  as  living,  &e.  And  we  ever  put  this  fSedse  con*. 
sciousness,  at  firsti  a^  authoritative. 
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Is  it  that  'man '  is  tml^  one,  and  self  many  ?  There  is  B  mixtnn 
Dfl  it  -Fere,  of  the  two ;  a  man-consciousncBB  (trae) ;  a  self-cooacio  ~ 
nuBB  (false)  f  Or  is  it  that  wo  ore  conscious  of  that  which  is  true  oi 
man,  and  oousciona  of  that  which  is  true  of  self;  and  these  are  oppo- 
Bites ;  but  we  atlrihiito  that  which  is  true  to  the  self  as  if  it  were  true 
to  the  man,  which  it  is  not. 

We  DOW  put  the  true  to  tho  self  first  B«  trM ;  hereafter  we  shall  pot 

the  true  to  the  man  first  as  the  true.     We  shall  not  lose,  but  merely 

alter  our  relation. 
For  observe:  this  self- eons ciousn ess  (which  is  false  to  the  man)  is  yet 
true  as  Belf-consciousness.  Nature  is  inert  to  the  self;  phenomena  are 
real  to  it.  We  need  t^  recognize  this,  to  understand  theso  relations  ; 
and  then,  intellectually,  the  case  is  clear.  The  self'true  is  the  not- 
tme.  Of  course,  being  sitlvea  (defectiTe)  we  ought  to  have  consciouB- 
nesB  of  that  which  is  to  the  self  (a  dead  world.  So.) ;  but  we  must  dis- 
tinguish this  from  that  which  is  true  to  man. — If  all  were  either  dark- 
aeSB,  or  perfect  light,  conscious nesB  would  be  consistent ;  now  it  is  in- 
consistent, 

Man  is  not  such  a  self;  and  he  ought  to  know  and  feet  it  (which 
would  bo  an  altruistic  consciousness).  But  to  know  this  aright,  ho  must 
know  being — must  know  God.  Only  so  can  we  truly  know  the  /;  by 
knowing  the  'not-I.'  To  he  truly  conscious  of  man  we  must  be  coil4 
eciouB  of  God  :  consciousness  is  essentially  relative.  See  how  this  i»  ^ 
shown  in  the  self-consciousness  r  we  are  conscious  of  self  only  in  boiiiq 
conscious  also  of  not-self.  I>oea  not  this  mean  that  we  can  be  truly  » 
Bcious  only  in  being  con Bcio us  of  tliat  which  i> — of  God  ? 

Curious  is  this  common-sense  philosophy;  affirming  that  OUT  conjiei-  1 

ousness  of  phenomena  idetitijtes  us  with  tho  phenomenon.     Snrely  to  1 

be  truly  Conscious  is  to  be  one  with  God. 
Is  not  hero  tho  true  origin  of  that  law  of  consciousness  that  we  stre  con-' 
BcioTis  of  self  only  in  perceiving ;  or  in  conaciousncss  of  objects  ?  * 

The  idea  of  the  family  should  he  perfect  obedience  to  law  on  the  part 
of  the  Tillers,  and  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  children ;  they  grow- 
ing up  into  oheyers  of  law  also.  That  is  like  God  :  He  perfectly  fulfils 
law  (in  Nature)  ;  man  disobeying  it.  There  is  no  harm  in  this  ;  that 
is  how  it  should  he  :  man  ia  the  child;  and  God  shows  Himself,  as  pa- 
rents should,  to  save  him. 

We,  thinking  that  God's  plan  of  the  world  is  not  redemption  but  pro- 
bation, exclude  ouTselTes  from  His  example;  from  dealing  on  Eia  plan 
in  our  family  and  in  the  world.  So  wo  cannot  be  '  followers  of  Him  as 
dear  children,'  in  long-suffering  and  sabmission  and  hearing  evil.  Wft 
cannot  imitate  and  be  guided  by  His  actual  dealings,  because  (we  thiak] 
we  have  a  different  object  to  aim  after.  We  do  not  see  that  God'a  eelf- 
aasertion  ia  the  creature's  self-sacrifice. 

It  is  striking  how  the  spiritual  relations  of  things  appear  in  ftll 
fnbjects.  Thns  in  respect  to  government :  doubtless  there  is  a  truth  ill 
the  universal  right  of  all  to  representation ;  and  yet  it  will  not  do.  le 
it  not  that  the  force  government  is  to  pass — is  not  the  right;  that  the 
only  true  democracy  is  iw  government  ?  It  is  willing  obedience,  not 
exercise  of  control.  So  tho  extension  of  political  power  to  all,  vhile 
^rwDOient  is  still  of  force,  will  not  do ;  it  is  an  inconsistency. 
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See  how  the  world  is  made-— as  the  actual  fact.  Look  what  comee, 
e.  g.,  of  the  death  of  ChriBt;  what  it  does,  and  what  it  is.  A  man  lays 
down  his  life — and  that  shows  us  what  the  world  is.  How  differently  we 
think  of  it ;  and  yet  what  comes  of  force  and  power  and  splendour  ? 
it  is  not  as  we  think :  those  things  fail.  Again,  on  the  other  hand.:  see 
'how  the  world  is  not  made  to  go  as  we  think  would  be  well ;  how  man's 
nature  is  to  be  deceived  and  misled :  e.  g.,  see  how  men  are  made  to 
trust  and  be  ruled  by  female  beauty ;  and  no  experience  is  sufficient  to 
warn  them  of  the  snare. 

Should  we  not  look  upon  the  various  conditions  of  man  (all  natural 
and  raoe-al  distinctions)  from  a  spiritual  point  of  view  ?  as  depend- 
ent upon  and  exhibiting  spiritual  facts  and  causes ;  determined  by  the 
demand  of  the  spiritual  process.  As  for  the  phenomenal  necessity  we 
trace,  that  is  a  matter  of  course :  it  must  be  tiie  phenomenon. 

Is  it  not  thus :— *the  women  want  money  for  good,  and  good  only  ; 
therefore  the  men,  with  eyes  open,  steal  it.  Does  it  not  show  us  Eden 
again  ?^-the  woman  is  deceived ;  thinks  it  good  for  food,  and  to  make 
wise,  &c. ;  the  man  is  led,  knowingly,  into  evil.  Knowingly,  but 
rightly:  here  is  sacrifice  again.  When  Eve  had  eaten,  Adam's  fate 
was  sealed.  So  the  men's  honesty  must  give  way  when  the  wives  want 
the  mon^y. 

What  if  the  world  be  so  arranged  by  God  that  it  goes  best  by  being 
let  atom ;  not  being  continually  interfered  with  by  us,  to  make  it  as  we 
like  it  [as  we  find  this  the  tendency  of  politics,  certainly,  and  medicine]. 
May  this  be  the  truth :  that  man,  having  his  interest  devoted  mainly  to 
the  spiritual  (the  not-phenomenal),  and  suffering  the  phenomenal  to  go 
with  less  devotion  of  thought  and  labor,  would  find  it  go  better  by  that 
very  letting  alone  ?  One  great  part  of  our  mischief  is,  that  we  con- 
tinually alter  (or  try  to)  all  phenomena  to  please  ourselves,  and  so  spoil 
things ;  our  whole  interest  and  thought  is  to  them,  and  it  is  the  wrong 
attitude  of  man  to  them ;  they  go  wrong  by  that  very  activity ;  and 
the  remedy  for  this  evil  is  the  devotion  of  our  thoughts  to  the  spiritual, 
the  phenomenal  therefore  going  better.  May  not  this  be  in  part  the 
meaning  of  *  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,'  &c.  ? — do  not  pay  so 
much  heed  to  make  these  things  go  as  you  like  them,  and  they  will  go 
l^e  better ;  for  it  spoils  even  the  phenomenon  to  make  it  as  man  likes 
it  to  be. 

Yet  by  this  the  world  has  developed,  so  far.     But  that  is  even  as  in 

other  cases  of  past  error. 

The  *  hand  of  God  in  history ' — God  working  in  man — ^is  striking :  it 
outweighs  the  apparent  opposite  in  the  individual  aspects  of^the  ra«e. 
God  is  in  man :  even  in  the  not-religious. 

Is  he  to  be  used  merely  as  an  instrument,  and  thrown  away  ?  is  this 

the  dealing  of  a  God  ?    Is  it  not  grand  to  think  of  God  as  using  man 

now— as  sacrificing  him  :  but  for  a  purpose  worthy  of  his  devotion, 

and  making  him  the  self-acting  instrument  of  it  ? 
Think  also,  how,  in  this  light,  one  sees  the  negative  character,  especi- 
ally, in  the  individual  aspect ;  as  if  the  miiiru  were  clearly  connected 
with  that :  distinguishing  it  as  opposed  to  the  universal. 

Surely  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  is  but  an  isyai^Tifi^  ^1  ^Ocl%\s?« 
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of  leaat  resittance.    Let  there  be  a  (relative)  negation,  a  uirml  of  an;- 
tfaing  anywhere,  and  it  will  go  there.    Then  see  the  effect  of  large  snp- 
pljr  in  creating  demand :  is  there  any  parallel  in  the  physical  ?     le  it    M 
that  increase  makes  directions  of  loss  resistance  ?  fl 

Surely  under  the  form  of  greatest  want,  thia  lav,  recognized  thus  >afl 
aociety,  could  hardly  ho  rejected  in  morphology,  fl 

Political  economy  ia  the  phenomenon ;  it  mnst  not  be  denied :  it  is 
the  aelf-fact. 

Socialist  icbemes  are  a  denial  of  the  phenomenon  to  be  phenomenon : 
the  maintainera  of  the  necessity  of  present  modes  affirm  it  as  fact. 
Interference  by  government  with  laws  of  political  economy  has 
erer  been  mischievous.     Is  not  this  parallel  to  interference  with 
thought  (for  religious  or  common-sense  ends)  ?    The  thing  must  go  on  [ 
the  remedy  for  the  errors  is  not  coercion  but  interpretation. 

So  in  respect  to  man :  the  remedy  for  the  ills  of  hnman  life  is  not 
preventing  them,  which  we  think  would  be  so  much  better.  That 
would  not  do  for  the  whole.  By  the  bye,  ia  not  this  evil  to  man  hia 
being  aacrificed  for  some  other  ?  yet  this  also  truly  is  the  best  for 
him.  The  best  is  in  sacrifice — it  is  casting  out  self.  In  the  social  it 
is  individual  self-sacrifice ;  not  enforced,  but  spontaneous. 

The  socialiBta  are  trying  to  maintain  an  instinctive  view  (the  law 
of  greatest  want)  against  its  necessary  suppression  for  the  phenomenal. 
The  position  ts  clear  enough.  It  is  an  '  anticipation,'  like  idealism  :  tha 
subjective  negation  is  not  taken  into  account.  It  is  attempting  to 
change  actions,  leaving  men  unchanged ;  like  changing  opioions,  leav- 
ing knowledge  unchanged. 

Might  we  not  say :  self-faot  and  fact ;  self-happiness  and  happiness  ; 
self-love  and  love ;  self-being  and  being  ? — we  need  not  prefix  '  man  *  to 
the  latter  term  1  Might  not '  self-fact '  really  be  a  good  word  to  use, 
and  stand  its  ground  : — self-love  and  love  being  so  perfect  a  prototype  ? 
And  we  want  a  substitute  for  '  phenomenon,'  thou  which,  too,  it  is  phi- 
losophically better. 

The  French  are  widely  socialist:  they  are  the  'anticipation';  th9 
English  the  Hheory.'  Here  is  a  kind  of  aggregate  organism,  a  life, 
embracing  the  nations. 

All  sorts  of  evil  things  are  permitted  (by  government)  in  England, 
which  are  not  on  the  Continent.  Other  nations  think  England  pays 
too  dearly  for  her  liberty.  Is  not  our  notion  about  the  world  like  that  ? 
In  our  hearts,  do  wo  not  think  God  pays  too  dearly  for  its  liberty  f — 
what  if  it  be  His  own  liberty  ? 

The  problem  is,  how  to  make  ordinary  men  work,  save  from  self- 
stimulus — truly  to  work  like  Genius ;  for  the  work  of  Genius  is  ever 
thus.  Alt  workers  not  for  self-stimulus  are  truly  </eniut.  This  is  thtt 
idea  of  it ;  and  the  highest  in  its  moral  form.  We  caunot  hope  to  alter 
men  by  the  gospel ;  we  do  not  indeed  know  a  gospel  to  do  it.  Does  not 
the  practical  question  of  socialism  lie  here — whether  the  gospel  caa 
make  the  world  self-sacrificing  ? 

This  view  of  the  self  enables  as  to  understand  how  it  is  natural  ta 
man  to  go  wrong  at  first ;  and  therefore  to  give  up  our  impressions  and 
feel  the  necessity  of  correcting  them,  without  feoUng  ourselves  at  a  losa 
and  pufzlod.     May  wo  not  say  that  it  is  the  rule  (without  exception  f) 


^^K      that  nil  the  things  man  naturally  assumes  as  matters  of  course,  as  basM   ^H 
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for  his  thoughts  and  aotions,  are  false,  and  need  to  be  corrected ;  this 
being  the  nature  of  man  ?  [Is  this  fh>m  his  relation  to  the  phenomenal 
and  actual — at  once  false  and  true  ?]  I  thought  of  tiiis  in  reference  to 
physio,  and  our  assumption  that  when  a  person  is  ill  he  ought  to  be  re- 
storedi  the  derangement  removed  as  soon  as  possible ;  i.  e.  by  artificial 
means.  Is  not  this  false  ?  yet  how  necessarily  assumed,  how  evident  it 
seems.  So  it  is  the  nature  of  man  first  to  go  wrong :  we  see  it  in  chil- 
dren ;  how  everything  is  first  done  the  wrong  way.  This  has  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  inclusive  life  of  man,  as  well  as  to  the  individual. 

Evidently,  the  object  of  this  world  is  not  such  as  we  think — to  make 
us  at  once  self-regarding  and  good ;  but  to  get  the  self  put  in  its  right 
place.  See  how  necessary  from  our  very  constitution,  how  manifest 
designed,  are  the  evils,  and  especially  the  quarrels  and  fightings,  of 
life.  Let  it  be  granted  if  each  could  act  anite  legitimately  for  hixnself, 
not  exaggerating  his  own  claims,  the  world  might  go  well — still  consi- 
der how  the  self-feeling  does  naturally  and  evidently,  according  to  our 
constitution,  bias  the  mind.     We  see  that  quarrels  are  necessary. 

Mill's  argument  respecting  <  liberty '  is  simply  an  argument  for  not' 
doing. 

It  is  as  in  medicine ;  ever  the  real  advance  is  not  to  do  something.-— 

True,  something  else  is  substituted ;  but  this  is  only  better  in  so  £Bur 

as  it  is  simpler.    The  true  gain  is  iJie  abstaining  from  doing. 
But  his  position  is  very  interesting.     He  says,  do  not  control  for  any 
good  to  the  individual,  only  for  self-protection.    Will  not  the  next  step 
be  not  to  control  (or  force)  others,  even  for  self-protection  ?    Mill  at- 
sumes  that  injury  to  self  is  a  reason  for  such  control ;  but  it  is  not. 
Shall  we  not  come  to  see  this  ?  is  not  here  the  false  view  of  (our^  self  ? 
And  on  Mill's  own  principles,  is  not  this  feeling  about  (our)  self,  at  its 
basis,  a  liking  merely  ?— one  of  those  things  against  the  authori^  of 
which  he  so  emphatically  contends  ?    In  the  intellectual  and  moral  he 
contends  against  the  authority  of  feelings,  and  seeks  to  substitute  only 
belief  grounded  on  reason. 

How  essential  to  the  martyrs  must  have  been  faith,  true  trust  in  Gk)d, 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  do  any  good.    Is  not  the  want  of 
that  in  us  a  chief  reason  why  we  are  so  conscious  we  could  hardly  be 
martyrs,  and  why  we  cannot  take  up  the  martyrdom  that  is  even  now 
waiting  us  ?    It  is  not  that  we  are  not  good  enough,  but  that  we  have 
not  faith  enough.    We  take  the  responsibility  of  the  world  so  much 
upon  ourselves :  see  how  this  is  displayed  in  that  excellent  character- 
istic of  modem  times — ^the  missionary  work. 

We  are  told  that  persecution  has  sometimes  checked  opinions.  Is  it 
not  only  so,  but  that  even  unsuccessful  persecutions  have  ever  crushed 
much  ?  Do  we  know  how  much  has  been  lost  by  it :  what  those  men 
whom  it  destroyed  might  have  done,  what  they  lamly  did  see  ? 

As  in  artistic  representations,  there  must  be  evil  to  make  us  know  and 
appreciate  the  good,  so  must  it  not  be  in  life  also  ?  So,  seeing  offences 
necessary,  shomd  we  not  regard  with  a  quiet,  yes  and  sacred,  pity,  those 
who  are  evil ;  regarding  them  as  stxertficed  7 .  With  them  come  the  words 
with  a  new  solemnity,  *  cmcifixus  etiam  pro  nobis.'  It  is  by  the  crim^ 
inal  classes  society  advances ;  to  them  it  is  most  indebted.  We  easilf 
find  arrangements  good  enough  for  us,  plans  of  lmQ%^^R^^^\£L^^^ 


are  ooat«nt ;  Md  v«  should  rest  in  them,  and  not  (kdvance,  were  it  bi 
for  ibe  claases  who  will  not  conform.  To  bring  them  within  any  toll 
nblfl  conditions,  our  hest  must  be  made  bf^tler. 

London  must  cease,  not  only  to  grov,  but  to  be  o  great  city  (quite  iii' 
dependently  of  the  'destruction  of  the  world.')     London,  as  other  ha- 
man  things,  in  its  present  form  must  end.     Tlien  it  fnllowa,  that  thers 
nrast  be  causes  whioh  involve  that  result.     Bj  enquiring  what  they 
and  learning  them,  might  we  not  know  more  of  life  ? 

Does  not  this  explain  why  men  think  Ul  of  the  present  age  r — the 
lif«  comprised  fewer  elements,  but  men  were  more  masters  of  them 
they  had  them  ordinated  and  right.  The  present  age  embraces  more 
elements,  but  man  has  not  mastered  them  yet,  has  not  pat  them  right ; 
he  cannot  live  the  same  free,  manful,  nnembaras^ed,  right-on  course; 
i.  e.  cannot  see.  So  when  in  modern  times  that  ban  been  tried,  it  failB. 
The  time  is  not  ready,  the  element-s  are  not  interpreted  and  ordered  yet. 
la  a  word,  in  relation  to  that  old  time  this  is  a  '  nutritive '  period  ;  ta- 
lent, to  that  as  a  previous  genius.  But  such  as  that  mast  come  again ; 
and,  embracing  these  elements,  be  so  much  higher  than  it. 

There  is  now  no  understanding  of  Asiatics  and  Europeans  by  each 
other.     Would  not  a  trae  philosophy  do  away  with  this,  and  introduce 
a  genuine  aympathy  ?      For  in  truth  it  would  be  the  restoration  of 
Eastern  thought ;  the  interpretation  of  it,  the  bringing  it  baclc  in  union 
▼ith  ita  opposite.     The  Europeans  now  are  opposite  to  them,  their  view 
baa  been  totally  suppressed  ;  there  aeems  nothing  in  common.     They 
an  the  ' antiaipation,'  -we  the  'theory.'     The  Easterns  do  not  admit 
the  Europeans  to  ha  civilized.     They  despiae  us  :  they  allow  we  haTC 
physical  'contrivances,'  but  nothing  like  their  social  order.     Also  the 
Baitern  nations  have  keener  physical  perceptions  than  the  European. — > 
la  this  why  we  are  scientific  T     Do  we  interpret  the  phenomena  by 
tB«  of  our  less  keen  physical  perceptions  ? 

In  seeking  to  get  justice  done,  we  are  striving  after  a  thing  that 
nnattainable ;  we  never  can  get  justice  on  the  self-principle. 

B.  g.,  what  'justice  *  is  attained  by  punishing  a  man  who  has  injure 

another?  does  he  not  remain  injured  just  the  same  ? 
But  we  can  get  a  habitual  and  satisfactory,  if  not  perfi.'ct,  self-abnegal 
for  others  on  the  part  of  each  ;  and  so  attain,  practically,  mnoh  rai 
justioe  than  by  aiming  at  it.     To  obtain  justice,  we  must  aim  higher. 

Against  our  not  taking  comforts  when  the  poor  have  them  not,  it  U 
argaed  that  those  who  are  used  to  go  without  tliem  are  content,  and  do 
not  feel  the  privation  as  we  do ;  so  inferring  that  we  should  ccntinDe  to 
take  for  ourselves.  But  see  this  in  the  li^ht  of  Christ's  sacrifice ;  '  tho' 
rich,  .  .  .  He  became  poor' ;  the  parallel  is  put  csnctly.  Is  it  not 
trua  of  Him  that  Re  felt  moro  at  taking  our  ■  poverty  '  than  wc  ?  Wo 
were  used  to  it,  had  never  known  better;  and,  worst  of  all,  were  erni- 
lenl.  How  much  more  He  felt ;  yet  He  gave  up,  to  raise  us,  who  did 
not  feel  our  need  of  raising.  And  if  the  work  is  greater  and  more,  bo 
also  ia  the  price  paid.  Wliat  is  ft  we  should  lose  by  taking  the  plaoi 
of  the  poor  t — ^how  mnch  ?  Maet  not  Christ  have  shrunk,  with  an  Jn- 
finito  loatbinis,  far  worse  than  anything  we  can  feel  towards  poverty  in 
in  its  moat  repulsive  aepecta,  from  big  munship?  such  manship,  aubject- 
is;  l-lim  tj)  temptation,  to  contact  with  sin  ?     Is  not  here  the  example, 


liers^^^ 
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^^ft      t^t  we  should  valk  in  His  steps  ?    Kay  farther,  is  there  not  evidenm  ^H 
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and  proof  here  that  that  is  the  Divine)  because  it  is  the  human  ?  Mast 
it  not  be  that  so  God  has  done,  becanse  so  man  must  do  ?  Here  is  the 
interpretation  of  asceticism  and  the  vow  of  poverty :  that  is  to  be  re- 
stored after  the  suppression ;  to  be  embraced,  not  ror  self  s  sake,  but  for 
raising  others. 

People  think  that  martyrs  must  have  been  goodf  that  it  requires 
goodness  to  be  a  martyr,  and  sb  they  despair  of  becoming  such.  Must 
we  not  get  rid  of  this  idea ;  and  see  better  what  martyrdom  is  ? 

With  reference  to  *  strikes': — it  is  said  there  are  *two  sides  to  the 
question.'  Of  course,  there  ever  are :  the  selfish  and  the  generous.  The 
point  truly,  here,  in  reference  to  the  equal  wages  of  skilful  and  unskil- 
ful men,  is  whether  a  man  has  or  has  not  a  right  to  employ  his  advant- 
ages for  himself.  These  questions  arise  first,  practically  among  the 
workers.  The  feel  they  are  right. — Is  it  not  worth  while  to  see  what 
gives  them  that  conviction  ?  The  problem  is,  how  to  make  the  power 
which  capital  has,  and  must  have,  to  be  exercised  only  for  good.  Power 
is  ever  abused  at  first :  it  is  natural  it  should  be ;  but  naturally  also  it 
ceases  to  be  so. 

Observe  the  parallel  between  the  power  of  capital  and  that  which 
constitutes  civil  government :  how  the  latter  was  as  much  the  result  of 
private  skill  and  individual  possession,  and  was  first  used  for  individual 
benefit,  as  ever  the  latter  is  or  can  be.     So  we  see  the  growth  of  that 
now  beneficial  power  of  civil  government.     Just  so  is  capital.     It  is  a 
power  in  its  genesis ;  a  power  to  be  beneficial  wholly,  but  now  perverted 
and  abused.     We  must  look  to  the  end,  when,  like  the  civil  power,  it 
shall  be  employed  for  public  purposes  wholly,  and  be  wholly  beneficial' 
alike  to  all. 

It  is  beautiful  too  to  sec  the  becoming  altruistic  here ;  that  which 
first  was  private  becoming  universal.  The  magistrate  now  not  govern- 
ing for  himself,  had  its  origin  in  the  strongest  man  governing  for  him- 
self. And  first  the  strongest  man  had  the  power ;  now  it  is  placed  by 
society  in  the  hands  of  him  who  can  best  use  it  [except  so  far  as  the 
imperfect  state  of  society,  in  respect  to  the  capital-power,  interferes]. 
So  now  the  strongest,  *  cleverest '  man  has  the  capital :  will  it  not  here- 
after be  placed  by  society  in  the  hands  of  him  who  can  best  use  it  ? 

The  criminal  classes  are  made  as  they  are  for  a  purpose — for  redeem- 
ing man.  Are  they  then  contentedly  to  go  on  doing  wrong  ?  Of  course 
not ;  they  are  to  save  themselves,  to  Be.  Besides,  think  of  this :  such 
a  person  cai^not  conform  to  the  standard  morals ;  it  is  not  in  him. 
What  then  should  he  do  ?  why,  be  good  according  to  a  higher  standard, 
reproduce  a  higher ;  not  respectable  and  moral  only,  but  utterly  self- 
sacrificing.  Surely  this  might  be ;  surely  it  were  not  too  much  to  hope 
this  fruit  from  them  ? 

Is  not  that  idea  of  obtaining  things  by  fulfilling  the  conditions  true 
also  for  the  practical  ?  The  dreams  of  men  as  to  the  abolition  of  cap- 
ital, competition,  &c.,  shall  all  be  realized,  if  the  conditions  be  fulfilled. 
The  practical  error  is  trying  to  get  them  without :  so  *  strikes  *  are  try- 
ing to  get,  without  fulfilling  the  conditions.  See  how  Bacon's  work 
was  just  this :  pointing  out  that  for  knowledge  we  must  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions ;  and  showing  what  they  were  (in  part) ;  viz.  the  use  of  the 
senses. 

That  attempt  to  fix  knowledge  on  the  authority  oit  ^w^a^wMsi^^^'^,^:^*'* 
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U  Rtt«mptiiig  to  get  witltont  falfilling  the  conditions ;  and  it  cannot  be- 
ll not  aU  failure  this  ?  i.  e.  all  failure  in  that  which  pToves  possible  af- 
terwards t     Past  failure  cannot  disprove  future  success ;  nothing  can, 
bnt  a  clear  perception  that  the  conditions  cannot  be  fulfilled.     Is  not 
this  religion  :  to  have  life  by  fulfilling  the  conditions  T     And  indeed, 
what  is  cause  and  effect— onr  whole  idea  of  applying  causes — but  joit 
this  '  fulfilling  conditions '  ?     So  may  one  see  better  into  that  '  causatiTe 
power '  (or  foice);  regarding  it  thus  as  a  fulfilling  of  the  conditions— 
so  connecting  it  with  '  action '  and  Tightness  ?     Thus  each  '  cause '  is 
truly  snch  as  to  '  fulfil  the  conditions  '  for  the  result. 

Bee,  in  social  life,  how  thorite  thingii  are,  according  to  the  way  in 
which  they  are  done :  e.  g.,  poverty,  if  merely  passive,  how  it  degradea 
mai  depresses;  hat  volantarily  submitted  to,  and  for  good  ends,  what  U 
more  t«antifnl  ?  Thns  we  see  the  point  is  in  the  mode,  not  the  thing. 
Out  tendency  is  to  look  at  the  sensible  resalt :  this  is  one  with  th« 
philosophical  error  of  putting  forme  for  fact. 
Ii  it  not  thns  : — men  want  luxury,  refinement  of  living,  &e.,  not  for  it> 
■elf,  but  in  order  thro'  it  to  learn,  and  to  tnm  involuntary  into  voluntarj 
poverty  ?  Poverty  wants  interpreting.  Poverty  and  eimplicity  are  right, 
but  defective ;  and  are  suppressed  for  restoration. 

May  we  see  here  a  light  on  the  Incarnation  ?  Oor  physicalneee  (in- 
voluntary^ is  degradation ;  Christ's  was  voluntary,  and  noble.  Like 
a  rich,  cultivated  man,  choosing  a  low  estate  for  his  fellows'  sake — 
they  degraded,  but  not  he. 

observes,  how  well  it  was  men  did  not  know  of  so  many 

diseases  while  they  had  such  destmctive  theories.  So,  while  we  have 
such  destructive  theories,  and  bad  plans  of  trying  to  remedy  a  present, 
moral  evil,  or  sin,  is  it  not  a  good  thing  ve  are  ignorant  of  so  many 
■ins?  i.  e.,  that  our  thought  of  right  and  wrong  is  so  defective,  our  re- 
eognition  of  what  is  sinftU  so  partial  i  When  our  methods  of  thoagbt 
ue  truer,  shall  we  not  have  much  juster  views  of  the  diseases  of  the 
soul  ?  will  not  that  which  now  passes  quite  unnoticed  be  seen  to  be  the 
deepest  perversion  ? 

Is  not  this  the  meaning  of  the  feeling  of  right  of  property  ?  It  is  hard 
at  first  to  see  that  what  e.  person  is  able  to  grasp,  accordiiig  to  cntain 
rules,  should  be  '  his,'  and  be  protected  by  the  moral  sense  of  mankind : 
but  this  is  divisible  into  two  parts — a  true  feeling,  and  a  mistaken  ap- 
plication. The  feeling  of  moral  right  is  evident ;  it  is  the  feeling  of  tha 
true  nature  of  the  not-self — the  altruistic  action.  It  appears,  in  resneot 
to  property,  thus  :  '  it  is  lUt ;  I  must  not  take  it  or  nse  it ;  I  must  ioT6> 
go,  for  him.'  This  is  ever  right  and  beautiful ;  but  it  is  applied  to  the 
idea  of  property  arbitrarily ;  that  is  a  self-idea  ;  and  so  it  is  a  perverted 
thing,  and  a  '  mystery '  accordingly.  This  idea  of  property  marks  the 
present  direction  and  limit  of  the  not-self  feeling.  When  we  see  far- 
ther and  more  truly  will  not  our  plans  be  altered  ?  Then  shall  we  not 
give  up  enforcing  it  7 

What  a  strange  idea  of  human  life  it  is  that  each  man  may  use  his 
powers  for  his  own  advantage  I  and  then  God  is  to  be  so  mnch  admired 
because  Ue  has  arranged  the  world  so  that  this  selfish  action  does  some- 
thing for  the  good  of  others  1 

The  truth  probably  is,  that  selfishness  does  only  just  bo  much  gold 
a»  to  enable  the  world  to  go  on  at  all.  ~^~ 
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Is  it  not  an  utter  pertrersion  ?  Should  we  not  rather  think  the  true  ffood 
from  selfishness  is  only  when  it  does  harm :  when  a  man  doing  a  sMfish 
thine  which  seems  to  him  right  and  natural  produces  some  terrible  mis* 
chief?  Is  not  that  the  true  good— the  true  good  God  wants  from  self« 
ishnes  ?  He  uses  the  sufferers  to  giye  life  to  man.  The  thing  is  twioa 
blessed :  to  those  who  suffer,  and  those  who  are  cured. 

The  good  social  man,  the  man  well  toned  and  excellent  for  the  world 
as  it  is,  is  he  whose  lines  of  self-respect  correspond  with  those  drawn 
hj  society. 
I.  e.,  a  man  in  whom  this  '  sense '  is  wanting,  in  whom  Nature  draws 
no  such  lines ;  and  who  therefore  adopts  them  passiyely  firom  socie^. 
Here  is  a  power  from  defect. 
E.  g.,  one  who  feels  it  quite  right  that  a  man  should  use  his  powers  to 
do  the  best  he  can  for  himself;  but  thinks  it  shameful  to  steal,  or  not 
to  observe  the  strict  laws  of  propertj. 
This  error  is  right  in  its  place ;  it  is  an  '  adapted  ignorance ' ;  for 
while  thinking  thus  of  man's  right  to  seek  self,  it  woiud  never  do  to 
think  otherwise  of  property ;  but  evidentlji  alter  that,  and  this  need 
not  be  maintained.    The  wrong  would  be,  not  in  taking  another's 
goods,  but  in  seeking  self. 

The  nature  of  martyrdom  is,  that  goodness  opjloses  goodness.  The 
martyr  is  not  necessanly  good ;  but  he  sees.  He  has  the  sense  of  sight, 
the  persecutor  the  sense  of  duty :  so  it  is  implacable  war — ^the  one  can- 
not alter  his  sight,  the  other  cannot  give  up  his  sense  of  duty.  80  it 
is  the  ordinance — sense  of  duty  to  oppose  (new)  sight.  Is  not  this  uni- 
versal f  Observe,  too,  how  this  sense  of  duty  of  the  persecutor  is  very 
likbly  to  have  more  of  what  is  called  *  goodness '  in  it  than  the  '  sight  * 
of  the  martyr.  Yet  is  it  a  sort  of  self-goodness ;  a  feeling  of  what  I 
must  do ;  whereas  the  '  sight'  is  altruistic. 

There  are  tendencies  in  man  which  are  against  his  '  being ';  e.  g.  that 
tendency  to  indolence.  Are  not  these  tendencies  negative  f — the  tend- 
en^  not  to  act,  so  also  not  to  give  (not  to  be  other  ?) 

With  regard  to  coerced  tendencies  in  social  life  operating  by  ocooBum 
(or  stimulus) :  Butler  notes  how  men  are  united  by  the  most  trivial  ac- 
cidents ;  but  these,  he  says,  are  not  the  causes— there  are  those  tend- 
encies in  human  nature.  80  with  the  tendencies  which  lead  to  war,, 
and  to  which  a  trifle  may  be  like  an  electric  spark.  Sooiallyi  man  is 
in  a  state  of  tension. 

Then  should  it  not  be  so  individually— each  mind  such  f  and  these 
obviously  inadequate  apparent  causes  of  our  experiences  or  sensations 
are  truly  '  occasions '  only.    80  here  one  sees  how  it  must  have  been 
noted  that  inert  things  cannot  cause  our  feelings :  but  their  part  as 
occanbna  must  be  recognized. 
And  can  one  see  in  the  social  the  negative  character  of  the  '  occasions  Y 
They  are  evidently  absences  of  the  restraining  forces  (and  operate 
thereby). 
Observe  how  the  additions  to  the  restrained  force— which  also  may 
overthrow  the  balance— -are  relatively  negation :  they  avs  the  '  equi- 
valents '  to  the  absence  of  resistance. 
To  attain  the  phvsical  well-being  we  must  seek  the  aetuali    We 
must  fix  our  eye  on  the  life  of  man— >the  redemption;  live  wholly  fi^ 
that :  for  the  actual,  not  the  phenoHienal. 
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For  which,  obeerve,  it  is  worth  while  wholly  to  lire ;  for  here  ia  a 
case  of  needing  to  be  better  in  order  to  be  good  enough  to  be  nniversaL 
Men  will  not  all  ItTe  oltrnistically  for  physical  enda,  nor  even  moraL 
We  mnst  know  the  actual  ends,  to  unite  ijl.  Is  not  here  the  weak- 
ness of  philanthropy  ? — it  is  directed  to  phenomenal  objects  issLud 
of  actual,  and  so  oanttot  coiomaod  men  :  it  ie  apart  from  ordinary  bu- 
eineie,  not  Xhefuct  of  it. 
'  SeelE  first  the  kingdom  .  .  and  all  theee  things  shell  be  added  to 
yon.'  Is  it  not  indeed  so  ?  We  must  set  the  redemption  of  man  befoM 
Men  as  tbe  thing  to  be  lived  for,  or  tfaey  will  not  liTe  for  others  at  all. 
bnt,  living  for  that,  all  other  altruism  will  come,  and  be  perfect.  So  all 
those  imperfect  rights  which  cannot  be  universalized,  are,  in  a  sense, 
presentments  of  tliu  phenomenal  instead  of  the  actnal :  and  the  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  invert  this  order ;  to  put  the  actual  instead  of  the  phe- 
nomenal ;  i.  e,  to  leave  out  the  self. 

Is  not  man's  error  in  thinking  God's  rule  is  in  having  phenomencU 
tUogfl  a  certain  way  ?  but  this  is  part  of  that  not  seeing  about  the  phe- 
nomenal :  that  the  things  real  to  ua — be  they  how  they  may — are  ever 
and  equally  the  phenomena  of  the  saroo  fact — God's  will  and  work. 
Wc  may  say  that  the  devil  ruling  the  temporal  ia  the  phenomenon  of 
God  ruling  the  actual :  here  is  tbe  snbordinatioa  of  evil  to  God.  These 
phenomenal  things  arc  not  according  to  God's  law,  nor  can  be  made  so 
till  man  is  different ;  till  God's  will  is  done  in  the  phenomenal  as  in  the 
actual. 

These  phenomenal  things  are  according  to  physical  and  other  '  ra- 
tional '  conditions  and  laws ;  according  to  the  wills  and  choice  of  men 
who  have  the  power.  The  forui — which  alone  is  thus  aiTected — is 
meant  and  is  right  to  be  regulated  so.  Man's  will  determining,  there  is 
God's  will  ruling:  this  is  the  phenomenon  of  that.  And  bo  they  what 
they  may,  they  are  what  is  wanted :  there  is  something  of  whioh  they 
are  the  complements.  The  reference  of  these  things  which  we  experi- 
ence is  not  only  to  ub  ;  they  are  not  only  for  our  good  or  discipline : 
there  is  more  ia  tUem ;  they  are  parts  of  a  whole ;  there  is  a  necessity 
in  them  as  well  as  u  design,  and  a  necessity  ruling  and  subordinating 
the  design.  And  however  valuable,  true,  and  evident  the  fact  of  the 
design,  the  necessity  must  not  ho  overlooked. 

Sere  is  a  parallel  to  tbe  design  and  necessity  in  the  organic  ;  and  ia 
not  the  relation  of  the  two  the  same.  Bo  might  the  one  illuatrate 
the  other  ?  And  seeing  the  necessity  in  the  experience,  and  the  re- 
lation of  '  design,'  or  special  adaptation  to  our  purposes  in  it,  may  wa 
not  have  a  guide  to  the  some  in  organic  nature  ?  ^ 

'Men  think  the  pen  of  a  stockbroker  has  more  power  than  Qod^ 
yes  i  in  the  phenomenal  it  has,  and  ought  to  have.  We  must  lean  J 
ie«  God's  act  in  that.  1 

1b  there  not  a  beauty  even  in  the  ceasing  of  miracles  ?  God  will  not 
forego,  interrupt,  llis  action,  to  make  us  recognize  it,  more  than  ia 
necessary.  We  must  learn  now  to  see  the  light  without  the  dark- 
ness ;  we  have  had  enough  of  that  to  open  our  eyes,  and  its  end  ia 
done.  Miracles,  in  themselves,  should  be  olaased  as  evils  i  the  un- 
changing constant  aot  is  best;  and  this  God  gives  us.  If  miracles 
were  better  than  ^olr  absence,  why  not  more  of  them  ?  bat  is  truth, 
tJie  muii  is  also  the  hett. 
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The  absence  of  miracleB  is  absence  of  negation.    So  the  Incam** 
ation  also  is  negation :  it  is  by  negation  ve  see  God ;  by  shadow 
ve  see  light ;  and  we  think  at  £brst  the  shadow  is  the  tJUng.    80 
here  is  a  rightness  in  the  feeling  of  the  Incarnation  aa  an^  eyil,  a 
humiliation,  and  of  Christ  as  hereafter  to  come  in  gloty — ^withoob 
the  negative :  but  not  our  glory — not  physical  exaltation  and  self- 
rule.     The  humiliation  was  the  heing  self;  not  the  sacrifice  and 
humbling  of  it. 
And  so  there  is  doubtless  a  parallel  between  miracle  and  the  organic. 
It  may  take  its  place  with  the  miraculous,  as  negatiye,  and  the  ab« 
sence  of  it  is  to  be,  as  the  absence  of  miracle.     The  age  of  the  or* 
ganic,  as  of  the  miraculous,  is  to  cease.     So  miracles,  as  healing  of 
diseases — as  being  *  bettering '  for  the  self — may  have  been  truly,  and 
in  a  deeper^ sense,  a  making  worse.     Is  the  evil  to  the  physioal^or* 
ganic  truly  the  good  ^  and  mixacles,  as  absence  of  the  Divine  act,  be 
absence  of  good  ? 

There  are  some  people  so  gifted  as  to  be  able  to  obtain  perfect 
obedience  from  their  children ;  but  it  is  vain  to  expect  all  to  be  like 
them,  to  try  to  bring  those  not  so  gifted  up  to  that.    It  oannot  be,  evea 
if  it  were  good. 

This  ia  it,  in  general  terms : — we  cannot  bring  all  to  a  ae(/*-goodn0B8« 
Some  exhibit  to  us  a  self*goodness  :  this  we  take  as  a  sort  of  type, 
and  dream  of  all  being  the  same ;  but  it  cannot  be.    But  what  a> 
hopeful  light  it  throws  on  the  case  of  those  who  have  not,  and  evi- 
dently never  ean  have,  the  self-goodness,  to  see  that  it  is  not  the  troo 
goodness  after  all — that  is,  one  which  is  attainable  by  all.     And 
think,  too,  of  the  phenomenal  beauty  and  value  of  the  results  of  the 
self-goodness :  how  they  have  to  be  given  up  and  saciifbced.     And  it 
is  the  more  striking  when  we  consider  what  that  must  be  for  which 
sueh  a  sacjrifice  is  worth  while. 
In  truthy  this  plan  of  making  children  obey  is  characterized  at  once 
when  seen  as  a  '  self-goodness.'     It  has  the  *  imperfectness '  in  it  whiob 
forbids  its  being  universalized :  it  is  so  evident  that  some  people  cannot 
he  what  otkecs  are.     The  true  goodness  and  success  in  training  childsea 
must  be  different  from  thia ;  one  attainable  by  all :  yes,  and  highett  be- 
cause to  be  universal. 
Here  is  the  thought  that  the  true  life  of  self-sacrifice  is  0«»tV  thaa> 
moderate  virtue ;  as  generosity  is  than  justlee.    Here  is  a  sanction 
for  hopei,  in  spite  of  expmence,  that  a  higher  goodness  shall  be  nili- 
versal:   it  will  fulfil  the  conditicm.  of  being  %o\  it  will  be  gpod 
enough. 
We  may  argue :  since  GK>d  commands  obedience  from  duXdren,  ii  most 
be  in  the  power  of  all  to  obtain  it ;  wanting  only  moral  qualities,  not 
gifts.    So  the  true  plan  of  making  children  obey  (the  not^self  one)ir  ilk- 
attainable  by  all,  gUted  and  ungifted ;  nay,  perhaps  it  is  easier  to  the 
latter.     All,  help^  by  God,  can  lay  aside  the  self.    Here  ia  a  plan  ^ 
training  children — the  perfect,  altruistio,  Divine  plan<^-whieh  all  can 
carry  out.    Like  the  plan  of  ealvation,  it  is  good  enough  to  be  uniiper- 
sal ;  truly  good,  and  ik&rtfort  easy.    How  likely  it  ie  Slat  the  gifted 
find  it  hardest  to  give  up  the  self^asaertion,  to  exercise  the  requiiittr 
patience^  4o. 
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This  is  like  what  Bacon  said  about  knowledge :— '  those  great  acnto 
iotetlects,  cannot  conform  ':  that  succesa  in  making  obey,  is  it  not  like 
a  iacceas  in  making  a  great  invented  '  theory  '  T  le  not  that  a  prac- 
tical theoiT  ?— a  eell-good  like  a  self-true  ? 
It  LB  interesting  to  see  how  this  is  a  targe  and  general  principle.  The 
true  good  is  one  in  which  all  can  be  united ;  and  in  which  the  weak  and 
fixtlish,  perhaps,  have  the  advantage. 

It  is  a  giving  up^a  giving  up  of  that  which  eeparales  (the  self);  an 
tmifying,  a  permittiiig  to  come  together. 

This  plan  of  treating  children  is,  in  fact,  using  the  powers  of  K»- 
tore  to  educate.  It  links  itself  with  'mechanism,'  with  all  man's  suh- 
jugation  of  Hature — making  his  ends  part  of  it ;  and  bo  truly  it  asserts 
its  own  rightneas. 

And,  by  the  bye,  see  the  bearing  this  has  on  organic  life.    It  is  Uk« 

mechanism  here :  certain  results  are  made  part  of  the  course  of  If&. 

ture.     The  organio  body  is  the  '  means '  of  this.     Suppose  it  to  be 

animal  pleasure,  &c, — the  Functions  for  which  the  body  exists — then 

the  body  is  the  '  means  '  by  which  they  are  made  part  of  Nature. 

Bo  Katore  punishes :  e.  g.,  a  child  burning  its  fingera — thi»  is  its  parent's 

pnnishment.     Is  it  not  thus  God  punishes  ?     If  we  would  act  as  God 

does,  should  we  not  understand  His  words  ?    Here  is  an  instance  of  how 

understanding  comes  from  practice.     There  is  an  illuetratioa  of  dealing 

with  children,  again,  in  teaching  an  art.     The  teacher  does  not  seek  to 

make  the  child  do  what  it  can  do  welt,  and  produce  perfect  things :  he 

goes  on,  gires  him  things  to  do  beyond  what  he  has  done,  and  does  not 

tliinh  tlie  failure  '  trouble.'   So  we  should  be  raising  children  ever  up  to 

higher  goodness,  not  thinking  it  trouble  that  they  fall.     They  may  not 

be  so  happy  aa  when  judiciously  coerced ;  they  learn  to  feel  that  having 

the  self-way  is  unhappinesa.     This  is  our  punishment. 

Now  here  is  also  a  light  on  the  obedience  of  the  wife  to  the  husband. 
The  idea  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  obedience  of  the  child  to  the  parent : 
Ti«,  an  obedience  to  be  rendered  by  the  one  because  the  other  wiehea  it. 
So  the  husband  must  not  coerce:  this  is  implied  in  the  command. 
Whersoever  it  is  commanded  to  obey,  it  is  involved  that  those  to  whom 
tite  obedience  is  to  be  rendered  should  so  act  aa  to  render  it  possible ; 
i.  e.  they  must  not  coerce,  but  must  leave  &ee.  Is  not  this  a  perfect  i«- 
oonciliation  ? — the  self-abnegation  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  one  is  as 
perfect  as  on  the  other. 

W«  have  given  to  the  idea  of  securing  obedience  a  self-meaning :  and 
here  we  see  how  that '  sell' '  is  an  exact  inversion  and  denial :  by  way 
of  "making  obey'  we  absolutely  prevent  obedience,  and  put  it  out  M 
the  question. 

In  the  training  of  children,  one  sees  the  error  of  people  thinking 
that  the  doing  of  the  things  is  of  itself  so  important :  the  conaeqnenoe 
of  which  is  that  they  either  coerce  or  coax  the  child.  This  is  tho  on* 
mistake.  We  must  remember  that  it  is  of  no  conseqaecoe  whether  th« 
thing  be  done  or  not.  As  it  is,  we  grasp  at  what  is  agreeable  (tb« 
doing  at  onc«,  ftc),  and  sacrifice  the  good — the  obedience. 

Again,  in  the  training  of  children,  their  natural  tendencies  are  on 

001  side :  e.  g.,  how  soon  they  get  tired  of  things,  if  we  do  not  prevent 

their  doing  them.     Is  is  not  just  as  a  man  who  is  right  to  Nature,  who 

is  acting  according  to  her  taws,  finds  all  things  on  his  aide,  and  belfiuif ' 

him  f 
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By  doing  one  nnwise  thing,  interfering  on  one  side,  how  constantly 
we  have  to  interfere  again  on  the  other — doing  two  unnecessary  things : 
as,  e.  g.,  not  letting  children  play  with  fire,  even  before  their  parents, 
and  then,  to  make  them  know  fire  bnms  (which  they  ought  to  find 
out  in  their  parent's  presence),  actually  burning  their  fingers  1   That 
mistake  of  interfering  surely  is  our  besetting  sin. 
And,  on  this  treatment,  is  it  not  also  the  case  that  the  ^  bad  *  children 
are  apt  to  do  best ;  is  it  not  indeed  especially  suited  to  them  T    And  is 
it  so  with  men,  in  truth  ?  is  not  what  we  call  their  *  badness '  truly  the 
best  in  them  ?  is  it  not  by  that  they  are  savable  ?    And  may  it  not  be 
that  there  is  none  too  much  badness  in  men,  and  that  we  should  find  it 
80  if  we  could  learn  to  treat  it  and  them  aright  ? 

Great  men  and  ordinary  ones  are  both  virtually  the  same — a  mix- 
ture of  dark  and  bright :  but  in  the  former  these  are  separate ;  a  very 
bright  (or  strong)  and.  a  very  dark  (or  weak)  :  and  in  the  latter  these 
are  mixed  up,  as  it  were,  into  a  sort  of  neutxal  tint.     One  thus  reduces 
the  great  men  to  the  common  level,  not  from  contempt,  but  from  respect 
to  humanity :  that  ordinary  humanity  is  good  enough.    And  see  again, 
if  this  does  not  show  the  ordinary  idea  of  vibration  (two  opposites)  as 
an  unfolding  of  an  0.     Is  it  thus  genius  is  ? — an  0,  brought  out  into 
two  opposites  ?    Is  here  an  insight  hito  this  state  of  man  ? — is  it  a  half 
we  see  in  him  ?  is  there  an  opposite,  the  coexistence  of  which  makes 
this  humanity  right,  includes  it  in  an  '  0  ^  ?    Is  this  man  and  woman— 
the  unity  unfolded :  the  true  humanity,  in  heaven,  being  the  unity — both 
in  one  ?    So  is  it  that  both  are  so  imperfect  ? 

Consider  again,  with  respect  to  opposites  as  =  0,  how  it  is  that  unity 
18  thus  negative.    Think  too  how  there  is  succession  of  these  opposites 
—vibration ;  this  *  unfolding  *  only  apparently,  i.  e.  by  virtue  of  difibr- 
ences  and  changes  of  forms  alone.    It  is  a  formal,  not  an  actual,  condi- 
tion.   Surely  here  is  an  insight  into  Science.    We  see  the  two  opposites 
of  a  vibration  succeeding  each  other,  often  at  considerable  intervals ; 
but  there  is  truly  no  succession  of  opposites,  there  can  be  only  their  co- 
existence, and  always  there  is  that ;  but,  by  the  varied  change  of  form, 
any  particular  form  of  opposite  may  succeed. 
— Kshange  of  form :  i.  e.  subjective  to  man.    Here  is  the  solution  of 
how  that  can  be :  change  in  man  sufficiently  accounts  for  it,  and  for 
all  this  phenomenon  of  '  vibration,'  or  unfolding  of  O's. 
Every  change  has  its  coincident  equal  and  and  opposite,  altho'  the  cor- 
responding one  may  be  to  come  after :  e.  g.,  in  every  fall  of  the  pendu- 
lum, there  is,  at  every  instant,  an  equal  and  opposite  action  (as  motion 
or  tension,  in  some  form  or  other),  and  the  same  with  the  consequent 
rise ;  with  it  is  also  an  equal  and  opposite.    Does  this  fact  of  succession 
being  only  a  phenomenon  of  change  of  form  throw  a  light  on  cause  and 
effect  ?  this  being,  in  truth,  only  '  change  of  form.* 

Surely  here  is  an  insight  into  time — for  here  we  have  it :  it  must  bo 
to  those  who  feel  <  forms  *  as  the  realities. 

The  world  now  does  not  persecute  men  for  opinion :  but  is  not  this 
only  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  new  martyrdom  ?  Will  it  not  persecute 
men  for  practice  ? — ^must  not  its  practice  be  renovated  thro'  martyrdom, 
as  its  thought  has  been  T  and,  for  this  martyrdomi  the  cessation  of  tho 
for  opinion  is  a  necessary  condition. 


In  B  '  false  feeling'  of  ours  may  ws  not  find  the  secret  of  the  mis- 
Bchief  of  our  institutions ;  of  oppression  and  abuse  in  aathorities  set 
np  for  good?  Men  set  up  authorities,  forms,  &c,,  right  to  their  feel- 
ing, and  then  they  worship  them  and  cleave  to  them.  These  are  par- 
allel to  opinions,  or  '  theories  ' :  an 'institution' is  a  practical  theory. 
And,  in  the  same  way,  they  are  ever  loo  much,  as  theories  are  ;  and  90 
good  legislation  is  as  interpretation — negative,  primarily  ;  a  settiog 
aside  of  uaneoessary  introductions.  There  is  the  'self-element'  in 
both. 

That  the  very  pleasant  and  amiable  and  successful,  the  most  '  com- 
plete,' should  be  those  who  find  it  hardest  to  see  the  ethics  of  self-sae- 
rifice,  is  right  enough.  May  it  not  bo  probable  that  those  who  do  best 
— are  beat  organized  to  the  present  system — may  be  even  least  fitted 
for  the  new.  And  especially  were  not  this  good  ? — for  now  it  is  only 
the  few  who  thus  succeed ;  in  the  other  way  were  it  not  the  many  ? 
Hight  not  the  many  be  then  as  the  few  are  now  ? 

May  we  not  aay  this :  that  our  natural  tendency  (instinct  either  of 
desire  or  of  thought)  indicates  the  thing  that  is  to  be  done  (or  thought), 
but  that  there  is  necessary  first  a  fulfilling  of  conditions;  and  that  this 
is  an  opposite,  a  giving  up  of  that  desired  ? — e.  g.,  the  instinct  to  por- 
BUO  happiness  is  a  right  one,  but  we  must  fulfil  the  condition — it  must 
be  alCruittic ;  and  for  this  it  must  be  first  a  giving  up  of  the  self-happi- 
ness. This  is  embodied  in  the  saying,  '  tove,  and  then  do  what  yea 
like': — Iowa,  but  altruistically ;  not  'love  yourself.'  Again:  in  the 
case  of  children,  the  instinct  is  to  make  them  obey  :  true ;  but  fulfil  the 
conditions,  which  involves  the  giving  up  thlsj  but  the  end  is  to  be  their 
obedience:  the  instinct  guides  to  the  end. 

Is  here  a  light  on  '  instinct '  in  animals  ?     It  guides  them  truly  to 
the  end ;  but  in  man  it  only  points  to  the  end,  with  intervening  error 
needing  correction.     Is  here  our  difi'erence  from  Nature — peiversioa 
by  the  self? 
Is  it  not  thus,  generalized  : — we  first  take  a  self-way,  and  hare  to  ac- 
quire an  altruistic ;  which  involves,  therefore,  the  giving  up,  the  sup- 
pression, of  the  former :  and,  iu  ignorance  of  this  law,  of  course  the 
means  seems  like  giving  up  the  end. 

So  in  metaphysics ;  giving  up  the  intuitive  certainty  seems  like  giving 
up  certainty ;  it  is  giving  up  '  self  (phenomenal  or  apparent  cer- 
tainty) for  altruistic,  or  true. 

It  is  our  state  leads  to  this — our  self-stale  makes  an  inversion.  It 
ia  interesting  to  see  this  a  prncticul  law ;  to  have  our  instinctive  desires 
and  aims  restored  to  full  significance :  and  how  it  unites  the  opposite 
Tiews  of  those  who  affirm  them  and  those  who  deny.  And  cspectollj  it 
is  pretty  to  see  that  from  this  comes  the  phenomenon  of  that  '  law  '  of 
nnion  of  opposites :  that  is  necessarily  the  '  phenomenon '  of  this  f(tl-_ 
filling  the  conditions,  and  this  by  an  '  opposite,'  or  giving  up.  Oai 
traces  this  law  of  union  of  opposites  to  its  source,  and  sees  what  it  | 
the  phenomenon  of. 

And  here  is  a  general  thonght  about  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;' 
it  is  identified  with  '  fact  and  phenomenon ';  i.  e.  the  true  cause  is  so, 
not  mere  changes  of  phenomena.  The  '  effect '  is  truly  the  '  phenomenon' 
of  thecauss — the  way  in  which  it  is  perceivod. 
Doeg  this  sppljT  to  God  as  creator,  or  u  '  first '  (true)  cauM  7~ 
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cteati(m  in  the  mode  in  which  he  is  perceired  P  And  to  id  not  this 
one  with  His  being  altraistiC)  or  in  the  creature  ? 
Thus  does  it  not  come  that  we  perceive  effects  first  ?  thus  too  that  we 
perceive  only  *  properties,*  which  are  truly  effects :  effect  is  phenomenon. 
}Vnd  see  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  idea  of  subjective  change,  &c. :  they 
seem  the  same  proposition,  in  great  measure. 

Pursuing  our  own  happiness  were  right  if  we  were  altruistic — ^is  right 
to  altruistic  beings.     So  the  idea  of  <  self-consecration '  in  heaven  rather 
than  self-sacrifice  is  perhaps  right.     This  joins  itself  with  the  rightness 
of  Ood  seeking  His  own  glory.     Is  it  not  that  our  instincts  are  all  right 
if  we  were  ^altaruistic ;  are  right  for  the  altruistic  (they  are  true  to 
'Being.') 
This  is  again  what  we  have  seen  as  an  advantage  in  the  *  actual '  doc^ 
trine — that  it  accepts  man's  tendencies  as  all  right.    Their  natural 
operation  is  that  wnich  we  want,  only  to  alter  the  conditions. 
80  we  see,  the  tendency  to  pursue  happiness  is  right,  works  perfectly—^ 
if  there  is  love.     'Now  is  not  here  the  explanation  of  our  seeining  to 
have  evil  propensities  ? — that '  bias  to  evil '  interpreted  7    The  propen- 
sities are  right ;  it  is  the  '  being '  that  is  wrong. 

May  it  have  this  bearing : — ^the  appetites  lead  to  evil  in  the  physical 
body ;  but  if  it  be  spiritual,  then  were  they  not  all  right  f  and  so  on. 
This  bias  to  evil  does  not  mean  any  wrong  propensities ;  it  is  the  effect, 
or  *  phenomenon,'  of  altered  *  Being '  (or  state).  It  is  because  our  '  in* 
Stincts '  are,  in  their  objects  and  main  outline,  right,  that  our  ideas  and 
tendencies  are  inverse :  it  is  the  rightness  of  the  former  causes  the  In- 
version of  the  latter. 

There  must  be  no  tolerance  of  the  doctrine  of  '  best  policy '  in  goo^ 
ness.    it  is  not  true ;  that  does  not  bring  the  greatest  amount  of  such 
pleasure.    That  doctrine  does  not  apply  to  a  true  goodness,  but  only  to 
a  partial  one.  A  true  goodness  cannot  take  the  pleasures  while  the  world 
is  as  it  is.     Christ's  example  is  pertinent  here. 

l!hat  a  certain  goodness  will  give  the  best  chance  of  comfort  is  all  the 
truth  of  that  doctrine  of  '  best  policy.'    Is  it  because  that  goodness  is 
the  worst  of  all  things  f    It  might  be  so,  in  spite  of  our  way  (tf 
thinking.    The  happiness  that  is  given  to  true  goodness  is  of  a  dif* 
ferent  kind  to  this. 
I  like  this  idea  that  God  may  be  training  men  to  rise  above  sens- 
uous pleasure  by  the  connection  of  it  with  wrong,  &c ;  and  this  because 
such  effect  is  necessary-^because  there  must  be  that  feeling  towards  it 
in  order  for  the  true  blessedness.    That  being  above  sense  may  be  the 
condition  of  the  heavenly  joy :  of  that  truest  joy,  which,  like  an  enthu- 
siasm, turns  discomfort  into  happiness.    For  even  supposing  we  were 
thinking  of  how  we  should  get  most  enjoyment,  what  would  we  pray 
for  ? — all  kinds  of  pleasures,  comforts,  luxuries,  or'an  enthusiasm^whieh 
should  so  carry  us  away,  that  all  those  and  their  opposites  should  be 
nothing  to  ns  ?    Surely  the  latter.     It  is  from  *  self-pleasure '  God  Is 
raising  man :  is  it  not  clear  that  self-pleasure  ought  to  be  connected  with 
sin  or  wrong  ?    And  so  far,  then,  *  temptation  *  is  clear ;  and  With  it  df 
tourse  the  <  falling '  also. 

But  think,  here,  how  the  first  temptation  was  of  JenduS^dp^  (not  ple^ 
sure,  so  far  as  it  appears).    The  temptation  frotn  i^f-pleasure  seeiteti^ 
■    ettly  to  have  artsext  from  the  efett  of  that ;  aft«t  tbi^^S^^^Qin^  ^^^ 
<  death.' 
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OBb"  lanmmM  k  tibe  lOT  iB  fnetial  life  M  wdl  as 
Ib  Aougiit :  a  tne,  wise  letdae  akoe,  i4r»'  oCckmneMasd  iateifiBnBee 
— Bot  oegligeaee,  not  assi/'  lettmg  alooe,  hmt  aa  ahrviatie. 

Vow  toe  is  the  '  law '  for  the  past  ha^Uwj  ai  legirialign :  pnteetioB 

(sappressioa  of  the  'self'  Ictdag  alone)  as  eontnsted  with  free  trade 

— ^the  wise  restoiatioa  of  die  intiiiri.     Can  we  predict  die  lotiira 

firooi  this? 
Thfo'  snppresrioa,  do  not  things  pass  from  the  sell^  into  the  altmisticy 
lorat  ?  from  an  ignorant,  self-indulgent,  letting  alone,  into  an  actiTe, 
iBstmeted,  self-eontrolling  one  ?    For  is  not  that  first  hat  the  rerj  in- 
tofiesing  in  anotiier  form — ^riz.  a  self-desire  ?  and  that  tendenej  to  in- 
terfere is  simpljT  part  of  the  '  hondsge  nnto  fear ':  it  is  a  fear  that  if  we 
do  not  control  thingr,  and  hare  them  according  to  onr  notions,  thej  will 
aot  he  welL     And  this  again  is  a  fruit  of  man's  radieal  error,  that  he 
naturally  *  knows ';  and  the  lihertj  is  the  trust,  the  knowledge,  that 
tilings  will  go  well  if  we  do  not  control  them.    Dealing  with  ehildrea 
emhodies  the  same  principle :  coercion  is  like  legislatiTe  *  protection.' 
'Free  trade'  is  not  indoUnt  legislation;  it  is  rattier  freeing,  and  pledg- 
ing our  actiritj.     So  it  is  in  regard  to  children. 

If  we  gare  up  punishing  crime,  how  much  power  would  he  aTailahle 
tnpo$itive  action  on  men.  And  is  not  this  the  course  of  the  ' law'«- 
from  non-repression,  thro*  attempted  repression,  to  non-repression  again  t 
Now  is  there  not  in  this  a  good  presentment  of  the  essentials  of  the 
case  ?  Is  the  suppression  ever  an  aitempUd  (not  succeeding)  thing  [aa 
ielf-happiuess  is  but  attempted  happiness]  ?  and  the  first  a  passiTe,  the 
second  an  active  self-assertion.  So  the  n^pative  (passiveness)  is  ex- 
eloded. 

—and  thro'  an  alteration,  as  it  were,  of  its  form ;  a  shifting  it  to  the 

other  element,  as  a  negative  of  that ;  then  both  positives  together. 

Thus :  first,  a  negation  of  action ;  then  a  n^ation  of  endurance ; 

then  the  presence  of  both. 
And  observe  how  these  two  positives  have  an  oppositeness.    Is  not  here 
indeed  the  reason  of  the  process  ?  fi.  e.  in  our  experience  ;  for  this  is 
only  how  we  perceive  what  takes  place].     So  observe,  the  true  action 
goes  first  with  a  passiveness  on  our  part.     Is  not  this  because  it  is 
against  the  self-action  ? — ^the  true  action  wanted  being  ever  self-sacrifice. 

Now  for  leaving  off  the  repression  of  crime,  we  want  men  to  be  will- 
ing to  suffer  it.  It  is  a  case  of  how  God  demands  willingness  for  sacri- 
fice from  tis,  and  then  does  not  inflict  it.  Is  it  not  ever  so  ?  it  is  fulfill- 
ing the  conditions ;  as  of  happiness — viz.  to  give  it  up.  But  what  of 
the  commands  on  men  to  execute  justice,  &c.  ?  do  they  belong  to  the 
Hebrew  system  ? 

But|  if  crime  were  not  punished,  might  not  an  unscrupulous  man  ah- 
solutely  tyrannize  over  society  altogether  ?    Must  we  not  remember 
that  the  <  suppression '  is  necessary  to  attain  an  end  not  attainable  with- 
out :  i.  e.  the  exclusion  of  the  negation  ?   So  we  must  not  be  impatient 
of  it ;  and  this  applies  to  social  life.     Also  is  it  not  the  true  idea  of  the 
Jewish  svstem  ?     The  trjring  to  get  to  the  right  while  the  conditions 
are  unfulfilled  will  not  do.  Then  the  other  state  is  a  '  fulfilling  of  con* 
ditions' :  is  not  the  right  attitude  then  to  treat  it  as  such  ?    And  is 
iMre  the  guide,  also,  to  our  view  of  our  present  state— to  treat  it  as  a 
^M£Uiog  of  tke  conditions  fer  another  ?     How  then,  in  social 
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the  '  interpretation '  to  take  place  t  Is  it  not  thro'  this  preaching  and 
believing  the  gospel  ?  thro'  a  trae  knowledge  of  God^— a  recognition  of 
the  fact  of  our  life  ? 

In  respect  to  the  securing  practical  objects,  the  trying  must  be  sup- 
pressed for  success  [the  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  thro'  an  opposite, 
or  denial].     Is  it  not  that  the  attainment  of  the  ol^'ect  must  be  given 
up  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge  ?     So  is  it  not  now  in  respect  to  me- 
dicine ?  and  in  spite  of  men's  tendencies,  and  notwithstanding  entire 
ignorance  of  the  law,  it  is  being  carried  out  by  the  necessity  of  Nature. 
Is  not  the  world  well  made  ? — we  must  not  give  our  chief  effort  to 
attain  earthly  ends,  and  so  it  is  the  fact  that  they  are  best  attained  by 
not  so  much  and  direct  effort  being  given  to  them:  too  intent  an 
earnestness  for  those  things /as&,  even  for  them:  the  condition  for  at- 
taining them  is  in  that  willingness  to  forego,  which  is  itself  the  right. 
Is  it  not  as  we  have  seen :  that  the  phenomenal  well-going  of  the  world 
can  be  only  by  willingness  to  give  it  up ;  that  altruistic  and  not-self 
life  is  the  only  one  even  phenomenally  successful  ?    This  is  what  many 
have  observed,  in  fact ;  that  God  deals  with  men  thus — *  give  up,  and 
then  you  shall  have ' :  this  is  fulfilling  the  coadition  of  the  true  having. 
Is  it  not  because  that  is  dealing  truly  with  the  '  fact '  ? 

The  true  remedy  for  the  ills  of  life  is  in  recognizing  and  regarding 
more ;  seeing  life  to  he  more.  Positivism  is  trying  to  make  it  leas. 
This  is  the  same  as  in  the  intellectual : — ^the  true  understanding  of  any* 
thing  is  to  be  attained  only  by  seeing  more ;  and  this  is,  indeed,  only 
seeing  it  in  its  true  relations,  i.  e.  as  it  is.  Bo  the  religious  treatment 
of  life  succeeds  because  it  is  only  treating  it  as  it  is. 

Is  there  not  a  good  parallel  between  seeing  things  best  (intellectnally^ 
by  a  side  view,  and  while  thinking  of  other  things,  and  the  practical 
success  of  thinking  of  more  ? — the  best  success  in  phenomenal  things  is 
by  thinking  of  the  actual.  [This  is  one  with  the  fulfilling  conditions 
by  giving  up :  does  it  not  show  us  this  as  a  necessary  '  phenomenon '?] 
And  may  we  include,  too,  the  clearest  physical  seeing  so  often  being  by 
side-view  (as  I  find  of  the  Pleiades) ;  and,  as  noticed  by  HawthomOi 
in  respect  to  the  appreciation  of  Art  ? 

Is  thei^  a  connection  in  this  with  wh^t  I  have  noticed  in  the  work  of 
Genius  as  being  aside  from  the  direction  of  the  effort  ?  as  by  touch- 
ing a  spring,  which  permits  results  collaterallyy  as  it  were. 

May  we  see  in  '  morphology '  a  parallel  between  society  and  organ- 
isms ?-— can  we  trace  the  highest  forms  of  society  to  be  by  union  of  two 
lower,  and  the  oppositeness  of  these  ?  {consider  the  monarchical  and  the 
feudal,  or  the  feudal  and  the  commercial.]  And  can  we  trace  the  par- 
allel of  these  two  to  the  mt)llusc  and  articulate  respectively  ? 

H.  Spencer,  *  Social  Organism^*  represents  the  ganglia  and  the  parlia- ' 
ments  as  conveying  the  impulses ;  giving  to  each  interest  as  much  as  is 
compatible  with  all  other.  Is  not  this  good ;  and  is  it  not  the  pheno* 
menon  of  limit  by  right  ?  [as  I  have  conceived  respecting  the  '  imper* 
fections '  in  creation].  It  is,  to  us,  passive  (in  the  physical),  or  by  con* 
flioting  interests  (in  society)  ;  but  is  not  this  the  phenomenon  of  right- 
ness  ?  With  this,  think  of  Spinoza's  idea  of  the  rights  of  everything 
being  that  which  it  can  secure — '  rights '  measured  by  strength  ? 

There  is  a  deeper  meaning  here :  this  is  truly  the  opposite,  but  it  has 
.   «  relation ;  is  it  from  the  aotual  by  negation  ?  and  ia  itfi^  ^^^s^ 


ilcifa^  «r  Cipee  wkieb  smim  iti  a^wm  uj  lie  tnlj  Oe 

ieeas  t6  tie  the  ftnuigeity  sad  to/st,  but  in  tnxtkie  it 

IWre  ere  ie  pulsticel  Memiiy  perpeteel  oMxSaikmm  {m  of  fsetti^ 
Ice,,  afUMOid  ea  efece^).  Sov  iMie  flM>eld  we  eat  rccogBTie  Ww  tke 
wiyolte  •#  tlie  aM^eeiest  towerds  tiie  ecjeilibnsiii  k  ^  .^^T^  wliiek 
erahuee  the  nerMMat  evej?    I»  tkoe  eet  e 


It  We  1)eea  aetieed  that  tibere  wie  ImMdj  e  link  hetwwB  Oe 
ef  Mciet J  wlneh  ie  not  eow— e  pctenel  r^isaa^  ea  atieni  lai 
e  poirer  therefere  of  ^srm^  en  the  pert  of  the  lower,  whidi  is  qpnte 
d«ie  ewiTf :  the  coneectieii  now  is  merri j  oee  of  egouai  end  intBreet 
(of  self).     This,  then,  is  e  soppiession  for  restorstioa ;  tlwre  is  another 
to  eoaie.    So  there  is  a  troth  in  the  idee  of  a  transition  period  [ie  Iftsr 
ioeh  ?3 ;  it  meaas  a  period  of  svppression.  It  is,  too,  a  period  of  fgawsa. 
Is  there  aajthiag  in  -^— *'s  idea  that  the  fntnre  ■ocial  eondition  is  to  be 
a  restoration  (i«  e«  interpretation)  of  the  Eestem  stste — the  soouil  ideat 
80  msj  not  oar  Western  state  be  characterized  ss  reellj  a  ja/prcwoaof 
that  (a  nntrition  fb>r  a  fdnction)  ?    Maj  one  so  eomprehend  both  its  poe- 
itiire  and  negatire  characteristics ;  and  thro'  it  get  a  lig^t  on  the  state 
ef  suppression  altogether  ?    And  see,  we  are  fulfilling  ^  conditions  of 
it— ezcloding  some  negation ;  and  this  present  state  has  some  positire 
as  well  as  negatire  element  in  it,  which  is  to  be  nnited  (to  the  ezchiaion 
of  its  negatire)  with  the  positire  of  the  other.    What  is  the  poaitiTe  it 
is  sappljing  ? 

What  is  the  '  positire '  the  articnlata  supply  ?  and  what  the  negatiTe 
in  it  as  compared  with  the  mollnsca  ?    Ia  not  this  state  like  tW  ar> 
ticulate— full  of  inrentious,  industries,  social  actiTities,  &c. ;  the  an- 
cient (or  Eastern)  like  the  mollusc ;  and  the  future  restoration  to  be 
like  the  Tertebrate  ? 
What  also  is  the  imperfection  of  that  former  which  rendered  its  sap- 
pression  necessary  ?  and  was  it  also  an  organization  arising  out  of  a  pre- 
Tious  suppression  f 

In  the  training  of  children,  do  not  we  giro  up  obedience  in  order  to 
have  it  truly  T  is  it  not  suppressed  for  being  peifeoted  ?  [a  '  self '  obedi- 
•nco  given  up  for  an  altruistic  ?]    And  so  is  not  the  feeling  of  the  right- 
ness  of  <  making  children  obey '  a  true  instinct,  wrongly  applied  ?  (to 
the  phenomenal  instead  of  the  true).     It  is  curious :  those  whose  pria-' 
oiplo  it  is  not  to  haye  their  own  way  (christian  men  and  women)  are 
those  who  most  set  before  their  children  the  yery  opposite  example. 
Lot  it  be  granted  that  more  obedience  is  to  be  secured  by  coercion,  still 
oomos  tho  question  of  quality.    Is  it  not  like  a  penny  to  a  pound  ?— the 
penny  is  most,  but  the  yalue  of  the  penny  is  the  quantity  of  gold  you 
oan  got  out  of  it.     So  of  obedience :  the  yalue  is  the  quantity  of  that 
which  is  done  without  desire  or  fear. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  men  trying  to  introduce  better  practices  into 
Ufo»  better  opinions  into  thought,  improyements  in  detail.    How  yain 
this  is,  and  yet  how  useful :  what  it  does  truly  is  to  prepare  the  way 
for  fiindamental  ohanges,  rectifications  of  the  basis  of  thought  or  aotion, 
iuf  §fitinly  atw  pri&oiplos.    They  lander  Beossaary  and  eertein  the 
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rti<tical  inTenions ;  thev  brin^  t&e  necessity  for  them  into  oohsQionflpeBi.  - 
How  well  would  it  be  if  this  were  understood ;  if  the  practical  eTils 
and  errors  were  recognised  as  meaning  this,  and  nsed  with  understand- 
ing for  this  their  true  purpose.  Men  not  saying  '  this  is  wrong,  let  its 
mend  it,'  bnt  making  an  induction,  to  trace  what  evident  practical  or 
theoretical  errors  there  were,  to  learn  what  fundamental  rectfication 
was  required. 

For  this  is  the  principle :  the  change  must  be  one  that  will  bear  these 
rectifications  as  its  necessary  fhiits. 

Miss  Nightingale  wonders  that  the  constantly  useful  laws  of  physi- ' 
ology  and  health  are  not  taught  instead  of  accomplishments :  but,  apart 
from  the  pleasant  things  to  us  not  being  the  truly  good,  we  must  con- 
sider whether  it  is  not  better  they  have  not  been  taught  ? — ^whether 
our  knowledge  has  not  been  so  far  fleilse  that  instinct  and  circumstance 
have  not  been  truly  better  guides.  What  mischiefs  might  have  arisen 
if  men  had  been  trying  to  regulate  their  lives  on  *  laws  of  health.'  Is 
not  this  one  of  the  usefully-correlated  *  ignorances '  P 

Parallel  to  this  is  another  idea. — Doubtless  social  life  should  be  re- 
gnlated  on  altruistic  principles,  and  will  be ;  as  physical  life  will  be  on 
physiological  ones :  but  it  does  not  follow  this  ought  to  have  been  done 
before.     I  was  thinking  how  admirably  the  commercial  system  some- 
times worked ;  and  whether,  by  men's  mistakes,  &c.,  there  would  not 
be  as  much  evil  even  if  an  altruistic  plan  were  tried.  True,  some  stajve 
now ;  but  some  would  starve  anyhow  ;  Nature  would  starve  them,  by 
disease,  in  any  case :  and  is  not  what  is  demanded  this — that  people 
should  be  content  to  have  good  themselves,  without  being  jealous  of 
others  having  more  ?     And  is  not  this  reasonable  ?     Do  not  all  have 
more  than  if  there  were  not  the  advance  of  life  due  to  competition  ? 
then  why  should  there  be  jealousy  of  those  who — as  the  means  of  this 
good  to  all — have   especially  much  ?     Of  course  that  side   may  be 
argued :  and  the  errors  and  ignorance  of  men,  and  the  defects  likely  to 
arise  in  trying  other  plans,  are  strong.     Doubtless,  fbr  the  past — per- 
haps for  the  present — they  are  valid  arguments. 

Is  there  not  another  instance  of  two  opposites  being  for  union  into 
one,  viz.  in  human  history,  thus  : — 

— And,  by  the  bye,  here  is  a  light  on  our  'successive'  experience: 
things  which  are  two  being  the  phenomenon  of  one  thing ;  therefore, 
necessarily — in  sa  far  as  existing — co-existing ;  and  felt  by  us  as  suc- 
cessive.    Does  it  not  show  iimt  to  be  phenomenal  ?  things  are  not,  but 
only  are  felt,  in  succession ;  i.  e.,  only  phenomena  are  in  time  \  which 
is  the  same  as  time  being  phenomenal  ? 
Civiliflation  is  man  adapting  circumstances  to   himself;   controlling, 
moulding  them :  barbarism  is  adapting  himself  to  them.     Here  is  the 
oppMiteness  of  these.     Or  are  not  these  the  characteristicsjof  the  East  \ 
and  West  respectively  ?  [see  the/iftiii«m  of  the  East,  &o.]    Our  West*- 
em  eivilizfttion  has  that  adapting  Nature  to  man  for  its  essential  basis* 
Then  these  are  a  true  instinct  and  a  suppression  for  its  restoration. 
Is  there  not  a  key  here  to  the  Eastern  philosophies  and  religions ; 
and  also  to  the  discord  between  them  and  the  whole  being  of  thO; 
Western  man  ?    But  also,  evidently,  is  not  *  adapting  himself ''  just 
where  the  Western  fails ;  and  his  failure  truly  just  as  manifest,  even 
in  mere  material-  oireomstaneee,  as  that  of  th^  Eas^Astii^     hcs^^ 
oretly  he  feels  it — ^nay,  he  openly  avoiRA  i\i\  BiM\u&^^^'n^2Q3A* 
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y#irttttwwifiKtrin«W»kphm,    Aintme  Modf  k  n^i  t» 
MtMl;  ad^^iag  dreoMtoM  to  oBodf  M  li^  to  tiic  pha— f  iL 
V«j,  Mdk  of  these  is  trolj  the  'aom^ldem^  of  the  true  dmg  of  the 
•Cfcec    So  ceeh  tekee  iU  poTt ;  aad  o«r  pmeat  phase  of  eQiptiBir  th» 
nttnul  to  u  if  Hoc  the  pfrfiwliiig  nd  xcstenng  of  the  other.    That 
iMttiBtt  is  n^^it. 

So  one  Mce  howmenareoiiIj/oroMf  onthis  Weiieni]daBaf 
liiea  ^evppreseioiu'     So  too  one  maj  predict  the  iaae :  a 
ation  anew  of  the  Eaftem  fbca^  of  adq^iing  ana  to  Sataie.^ 
See  also,  bonr  our  Western  ciTilixstioii — the  eharaeteristie  of  iHuA  is 
dealing  with  the  phenomeiial — has  ito  n^mt  eharaeter  also  in  this  tciid- 
enej  to  adimt  Uie  exteniaL    Any  sjstem  whi^  deals  with  the  actnaly 
or  tries  to  do  lo,  ntnst  he  the  opposite,  and  seek  to  ad^  man  to  that^ 

Tor  this  b  the  troe  end:  the  restored  nnion,  harmooj,  adapting^  sf 
man  to  the  actual;  his  snhordination  to  the  external,  not  sf  the  external 
to  him  [an  altniistic,  not  a  self-,  li&].  The  other— the  snhordinatioa 
of  the  external  to  him — Im  for  the  phenomenal  alone ;  and  exisU  hot  for 
the  schierement  of  the  former.  So,  neoeasarilj,  eome  the  ideas  of  this 
time : — about  man's  being  designed  for  sction ;  about  his  being  freehand 
spiritual,  and  abore  all  Nature :  all  these  belong  to  that  phase. 

Here  is  the  oppositeness  of  the  actual  and  phCTomenal  again :  the  one 
adapts  us  to  it,  the  other  adapts  it  to  us. 
Surelj  this  is  true :  the  view  which  arises  from  obserralion  (suppress 
ing  instinct)  is  true  to  the  apparent.    There  is  much  light  also  in  this 
instoneo  on  how  the  instinct  comes  to  be  false :  Tix.  bj  our  feeling  the 
phenomenal  as  the  real.     The  positirist  must  agree  to  this — it  is  his 
own  propositbn  ;  also  it  is  bis  doctrine  that  man  is  to  conform  himself 
to  the  external.     But  here  he  falls  into  the  old  error :  to  conform  to  the 

I  phenomenal  evidently  will  not  do  :  his  own  position  demands  the  know- 
edge  of  the  actual. 
Also  curiously  again  comes  but  the  oppositeness  in  things.     This 
WcHtem  plan — which  is  that  of  adapting  the  external  to  man — de- 
mands, as  its  condition,  first,  an  opposite  again ;  riz.  in  respect  to 
learning.     So  that  the  proposition  that  this  adapting  of  the  extomal 
to  us  is  only  a  means  for  adapting  us  to  the  external,  is  nothing  new* 
It  is  the  same  essentially  as  the  other— only  the  inverse. 
So  observe,  both  these  schemes,  as  tried  hitherto,  are  partial :  the  issue 
is  the  union  of  civilization  and  non-civilization ;  East  and  West ;  sta- 
tionary and  progressive. 

They  are  rignt  who  tell  us  we  must  go  again  to  the  East :  they  are 
right ;  Western  progress  is  destructive  only,  and  wants  a  new  organizing, 
&o.  AH  this  is  is  true ;  but — fulfil  the  conditions.  So  too  one  sees  the 
meaning  of  the  *  progress '  so  talked  about.  It  b  true,  and  yet  not  true; 
it  is  only  one  side.  And  indeed,  is  not  the  <  suppression '  ever  in  the 
*  progressive '  form  ?  resting  on  observation,  &c. 

To  subject  the  self  to  the  actual  is  the  condition  of  the  true  mastery 
of  the  phenomenal,  and  vice  versa ;  and  the  end  of  our  contuol  over  the 
phenomenal  is  to  restore  that  submission,  onlv  that  it  may  be  to  the 
actual ;  as  the  boy  throws  off  submission  to  the  fomu  of  religion,  that 
he  may  learn  to  submit  to  its  spirit,  and  be  free.    So  we  are  getting 
free  from  the  <  phenomenal,'  not  to  be  enslaved  to  '  forms,'  but  to  tise 
them.    This  is  Science :  Uiis  is  our  understanding  NatorSp  and 
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the  physical  phenomenal ;  as  a  child  hegins  to  see  ihro^  *  fonns,'  and  to 
peroeiye  they  are  only  formal.  And  so  positiyism  too  takes  its  place : 
the  true  roeauing  of  finding  out  forms  to  be  only  formal  is  to  teach  the 
reality  that  is,  and  must  be,  in  them.  But  there  is  a  tendency  to  pass 
this  lesson  by ;  to  rest  in  the  discovery  that  forms  are  formal,  and  either 
to  throw  all  aside,  or  adopt  a  mere  formal  religion.  Positiyism,  in  its 
perplexity  with  phenomena,  is  just  this. 

We  must  learn  to  control  the  phenomenal  in  order  to  snhmit  to  the 
actual ;  as  a  child  must  learn  to  rise  above  forms  in  order  to  embrace 
religion. 

Or  to  rise  above  details  in  order  to  understand  geometry.     The  old 
state  is  like  a  boy  who  thinks  a  proposition  refers  only  to  the  partic- 
ular lines.     We  are  seeing  that  the  '  forms '  are  indifferent,  and  avaU* 
able  any  way,  in  order  to  see  that  the  proposition  is  unchangeable. 
There  must  be  a  self-assertion  first,  for  there  to  be  a  true  self-abnegation. 
Are  not  the  men  who  are  *•  reformers '  a  class  who  are  anxious  for  ex- 
ternal results,  and  aim  at  them  without  fulfilling  the  conditions  ?  viz., 
by  circumstantial,  external  means.     The  question  is,  what  is  the  way 
to  attain  those  ends  P  and  surely  it  is  not  by  such  external  forces. 

As  men  are  now,  there  are  opposite  principles  working  in  them  :  we 
want  a  true  and  complete  harmony.  E.  g.,  now,  a  man  with  wealth,  if 
goody  thinks  first  that  his  wealth  is  his  own,  that  he  has  a  right  to  do 
what  he  chooses  with  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  the  feeling 
that  it  is  not  his.  So  there  is  a  strife,  which  the'  it  works  pretty  well 
sometimes,  is  ever  a  confusion. 

Nature,  in  the  organic,  derives  the  matter  and  the  form  from  wholly 
different  laws  or  sources.  Now  see  how  th'is  prevails  in  human  labour 
also ;  how  certainly  it  is  the  fact  that  the  man  who  makes  the  discovery, 
&c.,  cannot  give  it  the  true  and  best  form :  that  has  to  be  done,  and  is 
done,  by  another.  This  is  proverbial ;  and  it  is  no  defect  in  men,  it  is 
Nature's  own  order.  How  often  it  is  done  only  after  long  periods,  but 
surely  it  were  better  done  by  united  labor  [as  in  the  organic]  at  once. 

Observe,  in  general,  also  :  is  not  here  the  secret  of  division  of  labor  ? 
—does  it  not  exist  only  for  the  sake  of  the  combination  of  it  ?  Is  it  not 
the  same  as  the  distinguishing  for  unifying  ? — and  in  the  division  of  labor 
is  there  not  an  illustration  of  this  law  ?  So,  is  man  *  distinguished ' 
into  male  and  female — nay,  into  isolated  individuals  or  <  selves  '—as  a 
condition  for  unifying  ?  Is  it  not  interesting  to  see  the  '  self '  state  of 
man  as  the  '  condition '  of  perfect  unity  ? 

So  Science  is  a  '  distinguishing ' ;  is  it  only  as  a  condition  of  the  uni- 
fying— which  is  philosophy.  There  is  a  unity  and  multiplicity  through- 
out :  first,  many  doing  the  same  one  thing ;  then  many  doing  different 
things ;  then  many  all  united  to  do  one.  Only  so  is  unity  attainable 
in  multiplicity. 

Or,  first  there  is  a  false  self:oneness  {each  one  the  same)  ;  then  a  true 

man  oneness  {all  the  one  same).      The  difference  is  between  ^  each ' 

and  «all.' 
And  again :  as,  in  the  organic  life,  the  wonder  and  beauty  are  infinitely 
increased  by  the  matter  and  form  being  from  two  sources — the  form  re- 
sulting from  the  mechanical  conditions — so  is  it  not  also,  in  all  cases, 
parallel  to  this  ?    Is  not  the  result  more  beantifal  and  rignifioant  that 


it  is  MO  produced  ?  EridenUy,  this  co-working  of  two  difFerent  thin^ 
IB  a  new,  and  higher,  manifest&tion  of  adaptation.  It  haa  been  ao  '  cos- 
trired '  that  chemical  force  and  mechanical  for^  operate  together  to  this 
end  [aa  that  the  wind  and  the  wing  of  the  seed  co-operate ; — this  is  a 
more  sublime  'contrivance '  than  a  apeciaJ  means  of  transporting  that 
seed].  Bo  may  not  the  sphere  of  '  design '  in  Natnre  be  ever  more  aad 
more  extended,  until  it  ceases  to  be  design  ?  [just  as  time  and  spaee 
ceaae  to  be  time  and  space  by  being  infinite.^ 

Again:  in  the  organic,  from  the  joint  working  of  these  two  Isire — 
chemical  force  for  matter,  and  mechaaical  for  form — arises  the'phenom- 
enon  or  '  appearance '  of  a  life,  as  one.  Bo  that  a  phenomenal  unity 
arises  from  moltipUcity  thns,  as  well  as  seventl  'phenomenA'  from 
one.    Are  there  other  similar  cases  ? 

The  reaaoii   men  cannot  let   the  world  alone — e.  g.,    allow  otfaera 
to  Boffer  and  be  oppressed  if  they  can  do  anything  to  prevent — is  that 
they  ere  not  ready  to  suffer  themselves  ;  and  it  is  evidently  right  and 
necessary  for  tbem  to  aet  so  while  feeling  so.     While  they  are  intent  ] 
on  securing  their  own  comfort,  and  would  resent  and  punish  their  t    '' 
injury  and  oppression,  it  is  eTideat  they  must  ;ict  so  for  others^  i 
would  be  impossible,  inhuman,  not  to  do  so.     Ii  is  here  is  the  wrongjl 
the  error  that  perverts  all.     For  see,  what  an  inadequate  idea^t  is,  |at 
the  best.     Suppose  that  notion  of  regulating  the  world  by  law  could 
succeed,  still  what  a  world  it  were — what  an  ideal !     Surely,  if  this  b© 
man's  best,  had  he  not  better  at  once  confess  his  failure,  and  give  it^up  P 
And  yet,  so  long  as  men  think  and  act  on  the  plan  of  securing  their  own 
confort,  they  must  act  in  this  mad  way  :  they  must  put  up  not  only  with 
Buoh  results  (for  they  cannot^cure  the  evils),  but  even  with  such  an 
ideal :  they  must  aim  at  such  things.     It  ie  clear  what  wants  altering ; 
what  will  free  them ;  what  will  st  least  give  them  liberty  to  hope  aod 
try :— to  accept  their  own  suffering,  their  own  oppres^on,  to  turn  the 
other  cheek  to  the  smiter.    In  a  word,  to  take  their  martyrdom.    la  not 
this  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  let  him  take  up  bis  cross '  ?     Hf  an  wants 
to  know  a  'secret'  that  shall  give  to  endurance  the  nature  of  satis- 
faction. 

Hero  it  is  :  if  he  could  cast  out  the  beam  from  his  own  eye,  he  might 
then  deal  with  his  brother. 

It  is  this  radical  misconception  of  life — that  it  is  for  us  to  secuF» 
our  own  comfort  and  maintain  our  own  right — that  is  the  reason  of  th« 
social  and  political  failure.  While  thus  feeling,  men  must  try  and  rule 
the  world  by  force,  and  the  world  eanaot  be  made  right  or  kept  right 
by  force ;  and  if  it  could,  it  were  the  worst  of  all  things. 

Qod  has  showed  us  that  law  will  not  do,  and  what  He  does  when  He 
would  attain  in  reality  the  ends — nay  better  ends — than  those  fcr 
which  the  law  has  toiled  in  vain,     It  is  for  this  that  the  Jewish  ays*  ■ , 
tern  was  ;  by  it  we  see,  comparatively  as  well  as  positively,  Ood'a  ■or 
of  late  : — yet  we  want  to  introduce  it  again  ! 
The  political  and  social  difficulty  is  here.    It  is  not  less  men  would  do  01 
the  other  theory,  but  infinitely  more  ;  they  would  do  as  Christ  did — ^bott'^ 
others'  burdens.     The  evils  then  would  be  truly  remedied,  because  not*! 
tcuedied  by  force.     How  grandly  God  has  made  the  world  ;  so  that 
toiee  cannot  and  shall  not  avail.     To  remedy  its  evils,  we  must  t    ' 
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them ;  Ohrist's  is  the  only  remedial  plan.  Must  not  that  be  a  glorimn 
nniverse,  in  which,  by  its  very  nature,  bad  as  it  may  seem,  lone  onLj 
does  or  can  prevail  ? 

Life  is  a  martyrdom ;  greater  und  better  than  it  seems — nay,  the  best 
and  the  greatest :  why  shonld  Gbd  have  less  than  the  best  ? 

Here  is  true  optimism  :  that  also  is  a  true  instinct  misapplied,  riz.  to 

the  phenomenal  instead  of  the  actual. 
So  this  is  the  weakness  of  philanthropy :  it  is  based  on  a  misconceptioii 
of  life.     It  is  well  for  those  who  think  life  should  be  an  enjoyment, 
and,  being  comfortable,  try  to  make  others  so — but  the  thought  is  a 
mistake,  and  the  failure  evident.     Instead  of  recognizing  the  martyr^ 
dom,  it  seeks  to  make  a  pleasantness,  of  life.    It  fixes  its  eye  on  the 
phenomenal,  instead  of  the  actual,  good. 

The  use  of  rights  is  to  give  them  up,  not  to  maintain  them  :  we  have 
not  learnt  to  apply  these  to  right  purpose.     When  once  we  understand 
this,  do  we  not  see  how  right  and  good  they  are  :  they  are  exactly  what 
are  wanted  to  be  given  up.     They  are  means  and  instruments  of  self-* 
sacrifice.     That  is  whif  they  are ;  i.  e.  why  our  self  and  our  social  re-« 
latiouB  are — ^viz.  to  constitute  rights,  as  instruments  of  our  life.     And 
80,  seeing  the  necessity  of  *  rights ' — of  our  having  them  in  order  to 
give — ^we  see  how  the  whole  error  of  human  life  has  arisen ;  the  treat-t 
ing  these  on  the  wrong  plan ;  and  how,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
must  have  been.     The  using  <  rights '  to  maintain  instead  of  sacrifice  is 
parallel  to  the  natural  errors  in  intellect,  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
and  know  it  as  a  law ;  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  same  law  in  the 
ethical  world,  altho*  it  is  even  more  plain,  and  moreover  is  necessarily 
involved  in  the  other.     It  is  rights  we  want  for  sacrifice ;  things  that 
we  feel  we  have  a  right  to  maintain,  nay  that  there  seems  even  a  good 
and  duty  in  maintaining ;  they  are  the  only  proper  sacrifice — pleafiures 
do  not  suffice. 

And  there  is  another  reason  why  <  rights '  are  the  things  to  be  saori* 
fioed — viz.  that  they  are  the  self-rights ;  therefore  truly  the  contrary. 

As  *  self '  is  phenomenal,  they  are  not  the  true ;  and  in  going  againat 

them  is  the  true  rightness — ^that  is  an  actual  right. 
^d  thus,  in  the  willing  sacrifice  of  our  rights,  may  it  not  be  only  our 
conscious  recognition  of  and  conformity  to  the  fact  ?  (as  in  respect  to 
martyrdom ;  which  indeed  is  but  that).     So  may  one  not  trace  the  phe- 
nomenon of  '  rights ' — how  perhaps  it  is  an  inverted  phenomenon  from, 
and  because  of,  the  true  fact  of  right  ?  and  so  to  sacrifice  them  is  truly 
to  maintain.     But  all  this  is  possible  only  by  seeing  the  actual  redemp- 
tion ;  and  how  great  a  loss  have  they  who  do  not !     One  might  almost 
say  to  them :  <  if  you  cannot  see  that,  nor  believe  it,  at  least  you  can 
refuse  to  be  saved  yourself ! '  [and  so  we  understand  the  meaning  of  thft 
iKgeotion  of  the  gospel  by  so  many,  and  so  good.] 

How  the  practical  results  we  arrive  at  disprove  our  htseB,  our  assumed 
principles  and  axioms. 

How  evident  it  is  that  our  axioms  must  be  found  the  chief  sphere  of 

our  error;  here  is  illimitable  scope  for  rectification.  Surely  it  is  on  this 

point  we  must  work. 
E.  g.,  what  more  logical  and  of  Oomrae  than  the  necessity  of  armitments 
for  national  p^)tootio^  ?  yatacie  t«  urbat  it  Ojoadoota  ua.    Bm  the  am* 
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UBcnU  «(  Borop*.    Ksy,  bov  it  jaTolres  dinat  ria :  see  vfaat  ia  ■»• 
pticd  in  th«  ■oldin'a  life. 

Aod  Uunk  tio««e  rfgard  tbese  things  now.   Vtu^j.^raiaMj,  'tni«, 

ibeae  botribte  tbinfi  are  ioTolred,  aad  will  ixappea — bat  we  must  b« 

■*fe  and  conron«Me ' !     Bov  voaden'al  this  will  ^ipear  to  oa  b^ 

and  b^e, 

Tbea  ia  not  this  a'one  absolate  dinproof  of  the  rigbtneaa  of  tbe  plan  f 

Doea  not  inTolrjug  ain,  siaiplj  and  wiUuxit  appeal,  forbid  b  ?     Ikies  it 

not  conalitate  it  doiog  eril  that  good  may  come — '  whose  damnation  ia 

inat '  f    But  see  what  this  includes  :  what  overthrow  of  principle*  taken 

bj  men  as  too  self-eTJdeDt  to  be  doabt«d.     Experteoee — not  seir-evid- 

OBce — is  the  t«8t  of  troth  ;  and  here  is  experimeotftl  diaproo'.     This  ia 

a  piiociple  to  work  with — the  experimental  disproof  of  our  msxima. 

Here  again  ia  a  reconciliatioo.  Philanthropy  will  not  do:  manj  a 
man  has  gone  wrong  by  thiaking  aboat  the  world  instead  of  his  own 
busineaa.  This  has  been  tried  and  received  jadgment  against.  It  will 
not  do  to  think  about  the  world,  if  we  are  thinking  how  we  may  save  it; 
but  to  think  about  it,  how  God  ia  saving  it,  is  ^nite  different.  This  ia 
'  fulfilling  the  cooditions '  of  that  attitude  ot  mind.  It  ia  right  and  tm^ 
and  only  suppressed  to  he  restored  ;  united  with  ita  opposite,  vii-  at- 
tending to  oar  own  batineBs.  And  here,  by  the  bye,  is  Uie  etrong  point 
in  Manrioe — he  ia  thinking  about  the  world,  how  it  is  saved  by  God, 

Will  it  not  be  witti  our  preeeut  legislation  about  crime  as  it  has  been 
with  the  past  Icgislatiou  about  trade  ? — will  it  not  be  found  that .  these 
repressive  systems  are  a  mistake  ? 

Yet  observe,  these  also  commended  themselves ;  they  were  necesaary 
and  self-evident  to  the  whole  commuaiCy  llun:  aad  also  donbtlesa 
bad  their  rightness,  in  a  certain  way. 

Is  it  possible  for  men  to  stand  up  against  the  iafluence  of  sn  nn- 
aidTul  wire '?     I  am  disposed  to  think  noi ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  rise  above  the  eflect.     And  this  surely  is  right ;  for  it  shows  how 
deep  Bud  profound  that  onion  tculy  is:  by  tbe  negative  tbe  intensity  of 
the  positive  is  shown. 

As  for  theideaof  uWn|7  the  force  of  vo'canoea,  and  so  avert!  ogernptionSt 
wiiy  should  it  be  thought  more  absu'd  than  other  things  that  have  been 
.'rushed  at;  and  yet  succeeded.     [Think  of  the  power  of  the  tides  too]. 
Volcjnoes  are  sto'cs  of  iraiiienee  amount  of  force — but  why  too  much  to 
use  ?    May  it  not  be  that  the  demand  will  be  for  such  immense  amoonta? 
Is  it  not  a  necessity  that  mischiera  are  all  possible  sources  of  goodf 
and  even  tlie  converse — that  all  possible  source  of  additional  good  nwjl 
cossurily  ai«  bnrmful  1     Ever  the  harmful  is  tbe  seat  of  promise  for  gooj^l 
So  it  is  good  that  the  evils  of  our  life  are  not  got  rid  of  yet,  and  that  ^^M 
they  uveu  muliiply  as  we  advance,  because  we  come  into  relation  witlH 
more  Ibiugs— more  forces — not  yet  made  useful.  <H 

Is  it  thus :  that  everything  useful  is  at  our  fii«t  relation  to  it  barmfd^H 
—till  wo  have  learnt  how  to  use  it?  Should  some  instincts  be  VSH 
cepted  from  ibis  ?  V 

rbo  using  existing  materials  applies  to  r^/brm  also :  foraneweoaiiCfl 
atate  we  must  empluy  what  is.  M 

For  the  boing  of  the  vertebrate  nothing  new  was  introdaoed,  but  tUH 
old  articulate  and  mollusc— existing  unrelated,   nnorganixed— WMM^I 
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And  will  it  not  ever  be  found  that  when  the  new  is  wanted — in  pre- 
pared for  or  possible — there  are  existing,  unorganized,  the  needed  ele- 
ments f     Are  there  not  in  fact,  ever,  when  society  is  fit  for  reform,  two 
oppositea,  needing  to  be  made  one  ?— on  the  condition,  i.  e.,  of  the  iutro* 
duction  of  a  corrected  basis  (or  higher  type). 
And  is  not  this  as,  when  a  distinction  of  thought  needs  to  be  marked 
in  words,  there  are  ever  the  words  pre-existing,  tho'  probably  with- 
out accuracy  ?     And  is  not  this  defining  the  meaning  of  undefined 
words,  according  to  necessity,  a  making  an  organic  whole  ?  And  surely 
it  is,  as,  by  the  mental  necessities,  the  two  words  come  into  use  be-^ 
fore  they  are  organized  into  related  meanings,  by  the  very  same  pro- 
cesses, in  the  organic  world,  the  two  unrelated  opposites^^articulate 
and  mollusc — come  into  existence. 

The  necessity  for  the  vertebrate  first  expressed  itself  in  these;  so 
the  necessity  for  the  perfect  thought  ^t  expressed  itself  in  the 
undetermined  words. 
And  if  so,  then  surely  the  '  history '  is  similar  in  each  case ;  i.  e.  each 
word  answers  to  its  own  animal  form ;  and  the  precedence,  &o.,  is 
the  same  in  each  case.  Is  not  theory  =  mollusc,  and  anticipation 
=  articulate  ? 

People  think  that  they  must  prosecute,  not  turn  a  criminal  adrift  on 
society ;  i.  e.,  must  grasp  the  immediate  (seeming)  good  result. 
— iH'ot  understanding  how  large  the  organization  is :  how  many  things 
work  together ;  how  many  unknown  and  to  us  quite  intangible  links 
unite,  and  forces  are  at  work. 
Is  it  not  like  that  old  unwise  treatment  of  disease,  that  could  not  let  a 
seeming  evil  thing  alone,  but  must  step  in  to  prevent  it,  and  to  attain 
every  immediate  result  ?    Surely  this  treating  crime  by  punishment 
and  disease  by  blind  and  foolish  remedies,  are  the  same  the  same  thing ; 
but  the  former  is  worse — ^for  there  comes  in  also  the  miserable  mistake 
of  an  *  ideal '  of  society.     In  respect  to  the  body,  we  do  at  least  know 
health  and  disease ;  we  have  a  standard  which  is  something  like  that  of 
Kature.    Is  not  the  grasping  at  an  immediate  result  the  error — a  result 
that  seems  the  good  according  to  our  direct  perceptions,  and  so  has  of 
course  that  mistake  in  it  which  Science  shows  us  so  evidently  and  con- 
tinually—viz. that  to  this  impression  of  ours  the  case  seems  quite  other 
than  it  is  ;  and  so  we  seek  after  a  result  by  means  not  at  all  adapted  to 
it.    As,  e.  g.,  we  do  not  see  things  all  fall  in  the  same  time ;  and  so  let 
US  suppose  we  made  things  with  a  view  to  get  a  result  like  Nature's-* 

80  as  to  fall  of  themselves  at  the  rates  we  see what  a  poor  result  we 

should  get ! 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  how  our  attempts  in  social  life  fail ;  because 
we  actually  do  the  wrong  things,  by  not  knowing  all  the  conditions ; 
(tho'  we  can  prove  them  right  according  to  observation).    And,  in  gen- 
eral, is  not  our  action  made  wrong  by  our  ignoring  that  the  world  is  al- 
.troistic ;  acting  on  an  implied  self-theory  ?     There  is  a  fcust  unknown. 
Also,  in  this  *  falling,'  is  an  illustration  of  how  observation  may  sup- 
press a  true  idea  by  a  false ;  e.  g.,  naturally  one  might  suppose  all 
matter  would  fall  at  an  equal  rate :  observation  would  seem  to  show 
ns  not :  then  only  by  knowing  some  unknown  fSact  oould  we  restore 
that  isatinot ;  and  in  union  with  an  opposite. 
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How  far  is  the  tendency  of  people  to  act  For  thote,  to  saorific^  eOB* 
venience,  and  even  better  things,  to  '  appearances,'  a  right  instinct 
wrongly  applied  ?  Does  not  the  altroiKtic  view  of  life  at  once  juslify 
HJid  interpret  it  ?  la  it  not  baaed  oa  the  altruistic  nature  of  onr  life, » 
htind  and  unconscious  lettimony  to  it,  and  an  imperfect  result  of  it  ? 
It  is  <  regarding  others ' ;  so  it  only  to  be  suppressed  for  perfecting  ttnd 
restoration ;  i.  e.  for  application  to  the  actual.  Is  it  not  ewallowed  ap 
in  the  belief  in  redemption  ? 

The  evils  of  private  schools  (Sat.  Rev.  on  flogging)  are  perhaps  true ; 
but  obserre  how  this  indicates  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  plans  adopted, 
but  in  the  very  nature  of  us  men.     For  think  whether  the  idea  of  get- 
ting a  man  of  favorable  antecedents  and  established  character  to  taki 
charge  of  the  edncation  of  one's  sons,  is  not  an  admirable  planT  Could 
it  be  expected  we  could  have  taught  of  a  better  ?     Also,  there 
other  point ;  see  how,  in  the  condemnation  of  certain  things,  there 
implied  postulate  that  other  plans  might  answer  better — a  constant 
here.     la  there  nob  a  likelihood  that  this  too  is  the  truth : — that  our 
natural  impressions  as  to  the  social  plans  and  contrivances  that  will 
Answer  well  are  opposiie  to  the  true  ? 

Is  it  not  thus : — the  true  good  is  only  to  be  obtained  thro'  knnvileiigt, 

and  we  try  in  ignorance  ;  as  men,  in  ignorance,  tried  to  get  the  world 

good ;  and  God  winked  at  it. 
Is  here  a  key  to  human  life — man's  nntural  impression  of  good  plenj 
being  false ;  and  necessarily,  as  being  the  expression  of  a  false  feeling  ? 

May  there  not  be  danger,  lest,  in  apeaking  evil  of  enjoying,  it  tend 
to  induce  a  disregard  to  others'  enjoying?  a  hard,  unattractive  way,  re- 
pellent and  crushing  to  the  young  ?  On  the  other  hand,  feeling  that  the 
whole  fundamental  scheme  of  our  life  is  false,  and  ia  the  thing  which  ii 
in  fault,  Burely  has  this  good — it  makes  us  less  hard  on  individuals,  lesa 
repellent  and  harsh ;  it  helps  us  to  hate  the  sin  without  hating  the 

Think  even  of  this  also : — if  pain  to  the  self  be  the  true  good,  if  loss 
and  Bacritice  be  the  good  as  perceived  by  aelf — then  must  not  even  the 
joy  of  lovers  and  of  marriage  be  placed  on  the  evil  side  f 

We  feel  that  pleasure  must  be  good  because  we  like  it  and  are  content 
with  it ;  but  we  must  correct  ourselves  and  see  the  true  question. 
Nor  is  it  that  we  are  to  seek  not  to  care  about  happiness ;  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  happiness  we  must  see  this— it  is  fulfilling  its  conditiona. 
The  self  in  us  imposes  on  ub  ever  this  condition ;  of  attaining  every- 
thing thro'  and  by  iVs  opposite ;  and  for  happiness  too  we  must  fulfil 


cannot  be  escaped. 
of  opposites — it  is  a  result  or  phi 


trom 


the  fact — this  u 
this  'self.' 

ThU  good  to  the  self  roust  also  be  not-good : — must  it  not  be  s 

is  the  good  ? 

But  see  now :  if  paia  be  the  good,  then  Is  not  pleasure  also  good,  » 
as  a  means  and  inHtrument  of  sacrifice  ?      Haw  wonderful  ctiat  Uind  ' 
feeling  there  has  been  in  the  world,  of  pain  as  the  good,  in  and  for 
itself;  and  how  vainly  this  age  tries  to  set  it  aside!     So  is  it  with 
this  '  lova '  as  it  is  with  the  '  organic '  in  Nature  :  it  seems — is  to  tdS 
— the  li/e  i  but  ia  it  truly  the  not-life,  coming  by  the  absence  1 
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And  then  these  *  family  ties '  akb  will  not  do,  to  in  fact  lire  toe.  Is  it 
for  this  that,  as  we  see,  so  much  evil  comes  from  the  domestic  relations ; 
that  the  sexual  relation  brings  the  worst  results  on  human  social  life  ? 
Think  of  this,  in  general  2  how  from  aU  pleasure  springs  eyil ;  true 
moral  evil — sin.    How  could  the  fruits  be  evil,  if  the  root  were  not  ? 

Here  too  we  see  the  error  of  puritanism.  It  was  right,  in  a  certain 
sense,  in  its  feeling  about  pleasure ;  yet  it  tried  to  suppress  the  8el£- 
pleasure  without  seeing  the  altruistic — without  fulfilling  the  conditions. 
It  tried  to  suppress  instead  of  to  fulfil ;  by  negative  instead  of  poeitive. 

Whatsoever  we  can  thus  accept  as  a  pain — knowing  what  pain  is,  and 
why  it  is  felt  as  evil — ^have  we  not  mastered  ?    Nay,  is  it  not  so  we 
have  to  come  to  life  ?  to  take  it  as  a  good — a  pain.  [Surely  this  is  simply 
what  we  have  seen :  that  life  is  a  martyrdom].     And  once  more ;  aU. 
this  is  an  instance  of  the  law  that  God  seems  to  demand  of  us  to  give 
up  what  He  means  to  give  us.    Does  not  this  giving  np  of  things  as 
happiness  fulfil  the  condition  of  their  being  happiness  ?    And  so  the 
giving  up  the  domestic  life  on  the  basis  of  pleasure  may  fulfil  the  condi- 
tion of  our  having  it  as  pleasure  ? 

By  the  bye,  if  so  many  women  inust  live  single  lives  (as  it  seems  they 

must  now),  were  it  not  better  to  have  them  accept  it  with  worthy  and 

elevated  motives  ?-^--giving  themselves  to  it,  in  &ct  ?    And  yet  is  not 

this  a  self-goodness  too  ?  surely  it  has  been  tried  and  failed. 

We  know  that  our  vices — our  evil  deeds  and  passions— will  not  do :  is 
not  the  great  thing  we  have  to  learn  that  our  goodness  will  not  do  ?  And 
is  not  this  what  God  is  teaching  us  ?•— i.  e.  we  must  give  up  our  ideas. 
Is  not  man's  chief  evil  ^ver  from  this  trying  to  carry  oat  his  own  plans? 

This  law,  that  that  which  is  practically  true  is  not  the  true — is  not  to 
l^e  thought  of  as  true— will  be  sure  to  apply  to  the  social  and  the  moral ; 
.to  politics  and  ethics.  Surely  here  it  should  be  of  widest  imd  deepest 
meaning. 

What  does  the  instinct  of  *  punishing '  mean  ?  and  how  would  it  be 
seen  a  right  one  if  man  were  right  in  his  being  or  oonsciousness-^i.  e., 
if  he  were  altruistic  ?  Does  it  mean  this,  in  {Mirt : — ^that  the  things  to 
be  done  must  be  done  in  spite  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  feel  or  do 
what  is  not  the  thing?— that  the  world  canoot  stop  for  tiiem. 

What  a  strange  notion,  that  children  should  conform  to  our  ideas  of 
propriety,  &c.,  when  these  are  themselves  only  conventional ;  and  we  do 
not  know  that  in  the  future  they  will  be  thought  good,  even  for  adalts 
What  lessons  there  is  an  opportunity  for  teaching  to  children^  about  the 
true  nature  of  things  and  of  life ;  e.  g.,  by  letting  them  hsve  comfort  in 
naughtiness,  how  we  might  make  them  know  about  the  relation  of  the 
.pleasant  and  the  good ;  get  all  that  rooted  in  them ;  so  as  in  fact  t4>  set 
aside  and  anticipate  all  instructions  and  admonitions  as  to  those  points  in 
adult  life  which  are  now  so  necessary,  so  abundant,  and  so  useless  toot 
So  all  tiiese  were  done  with — ^pasaed^  as  it  were,  before :  the  ethieal 
edification  of  an  adult  might  begin  at  a  higher  level. 

These  rudiments  ought  to  be  mastered  in  childhood: — to  do  as 
we  do  is  like  leaving  children  uneducated,  and  to  try  and  tesach 
them  their  letters  when  they  are  grown  up  [almost  all  we  try  to 
teach  men  is  like  the  alphabet  of  morals] ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  any 
good  comes  of  that.  Sorely  if  once  we  ooold  get  a  right  understanding 
^^,the  phenomenalaeas  of  phenom^al  things— if  we  once  90!  the  za^t 


idia  about  them — we  shonld  be  able  to  use  them  properly ;  to  give  thi 
up  for  the  children's  development,  £c. 

Here  is  a  case  of  union  of  opposites  :  the  instinct  is  the  value  of  them 
things  (xuppresBed] ;  the  true  perception  of  their  value  ia  to  nnite 
this  with  its  oppoaite  of  no-value. 

The  object  ia  not  for  children  to  be  orderly  and  perfect,  but  to  grow 
into  orderly  and  perfect  men  j  for  which,  surely,  they  must  be  not  ao. 

The  syBtcm  of  tyranny  on  the  Continent  arises  exactly  from  the 
plnn  thought  right  with  children — that  of  not  permitting  evils.  Is 
there  not  a  practical  rule,  aa  well  as  a  theoretical  one,  that  what  men 
are  naturally  prone  to  do  (aa  well  as  to  think)  ia  not  the  right? — it  ia 
to  be  suppressed,  but  also  to  be  restored,  and  in  union  with  an  opposite. 
The  BUppression  will  come,  at  some  time  ;  either  with  or  without  un- 
derstanding what  it  ia. 

What  does  it  mean,  by  the  bye,  when  the  hand  works  what  the  will 
does  not  mean  ?     A  revelation  is  here  If  we  had  not  theories  to  bind 


Have  not  women  a  defectiveneas,  like  that  of  gijnius,  as  '  condition ' 
of  their  capacity? — like  genins,  they  have  an  internal,  true,  deep,  per- 
ception.    It  is  not  a  '  faculty '  (unless,  indeed,  all  our  '  faculties '  are 
thua  by  negations),  but  by  absence  of  other  perceptiona.     It  is  by  their 
noQ- perception  of  the  phenomenal,  in  shape  of  the  logical,  or  purely  in- 
tellectual, just  as  genius  is  by  non -perception  of  '  apparent.'    Thus  wo- 
men answer  to  genius.     As  I  have  said :  '  men  of  genius  are  the  women 
of  the  race.'     So  there  ia  a  defectiveness  felt  in  women,  and  tm!y;  but 
slso  it  is  felt — tbo'  only  beginning  to  be  done  justice  to — that  with  tbia 
ia  a  correspondent  'gift.'     The  day  for  woman  is  coming,  even  yet.    Ia 
it  not  interesting  to  see  that  every  '  gift '  is  by  a  defect  or  absence  ?— 
and  Bee  also :  if  these  ore  by  '  absences,'  then  all  imply  more  [as  1  have 
Been:  a  nfgative  cause  for  a  thing  implies  something  which  gives  that, 
and  more  than  that].     So,  tracing  the  bearing  of  this — by  seeing  what 
'  faculties  '  thus  arise  by  particular  defects,  or  absences — may  we  not 
come  to  see  what  truly  is  in  man ;  have  a  tiftht  positive  apprehension  ? 
It  is  as  in  Nature: — if  organic  life  arises  by  a  negative,  then  it  im- 
plies what  18  in  Nature.  So,  if  woman's  special  faculty  come  by  a  par- 
ticular absence,  does  it  not  imply  what  is  in  humanity?  and  man's 
too,  by  a  diSorunt  'absence.'  Does  not  this  remind  us  of  particular  mo- 
tions from  equilibrium,  by  special  absences  ?     It  shows  the  union  of 
opposites  in  the  actual — this  ia  equilibrium. 

Do  we  not  see  the  rightnesa  of  those  principles  whioh  reject  social- 
ieiic  schemes,  and  insist  that,  while  men  are  as  they  are,  self-interest 
must  be  appealed  to?  and  were  not  this  strife  reconciled  by  the  recog- 
nition that  tho'  this  is  so,  yet  it  means  a  defective  state  of  man  ;  if  the 
aocialiatic  impulse  were  admitted  as  a  true  instinct  and  prophecy :  in 
•hort,  if  men  said,  '  true ;  but  fulfil  the  conditions.' 

That  idea  goes  with  others  ;  those  of  freedom,  spiritual  insight,  Ac. ; 

whicn  are  true  only  of  the  truly  human  man,  not  of  the  'self:  and 

all  have  a  common  source  and  necessity  aud  imperfection. 

Doubtless  men's  exertions  bring  about  a  state   of  things  which  Ktej 
t2uak  and  feel  better  j  or  at  least  which  they  think  so  naturally  and  '  ' 
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first,  until  they  have  experienced  and  tried  it.  But  the  very  question 
is,  whether  this  really  is  hetter — this  self-civilization,  or  state  of  attain- 
ing pleasant  things  on  the  principle  of  each  man  getting  the  most  he  ^ 
can.  True,  this  order  and  industry  is  hetter  for  the  man's  self  (so  we 
speak  of  *  self-help,'  &c.)  ;  hut  what  if  that  he  a  minus,  and  so  the  more 
good  for  that  he  truly  the  less  good ;  and  so  the  development  of  man's 
industry  for  self-purposes  truly  a  worse  ? 

So  man's  heing  to  so  large  an  extent — and  apparently  primarily — ^in 
a  savage  state,  were  less  a  mystery.  That  might  not  be  a  rpal  worse. 
And  also  one  may  see  the  relation  of  this  (truly  evil)  self-good,  viz.  as 
a  wrong  which  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  right.  And  does  not  this 
account  for  man's  discontent  with  it  ?  his  sneers,  and  feeling  (more  or 
less  openly  expressed)  that  it  is  bad  ? 

• 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  law  and  principles— the  rights  in  everything 
— will  reveal  itself,  if  only  we  are  content  to  wait. — E.  g;,  is  there  not  a 
valuable  thought  respecting  the  right  amount  and  limit  of  luxury  in- the 
shape  of  possessing  valuable  or  beautiful  things  P  It  occurred  to  me  thus : 
with  regard  to  children — the  principle  is  to  sacrifice  furniture  to  their 
training;  i.  e.,  not  to  deal  with  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the 
^  things,  'but  in  all  cases  to  do  what  is  best  for  their  moral  development, 
and  suffer  the  things  to  be  injured,  if  it  should  be  a  consequence  of  this : 
to  use  the  furniture  subordinately  to  the  children's  training ;  and  if  in 
this  it  is  spoilt,  surely  it  is  expended  in  the  very  best  way,  put  to  a  truly 
good  and  worthy  use. 

For    fine  or  sound   furniture  is  of  no  value  or  good  except  in   its 
being  as  we  '  like'  it ;  and  if  we  prefer  furniture''  damaged  in  the  train- 
ing of  children,  why,  that  is  the  best :  in  fact,  our  furniture  is  verit- 
ably and  actuaUy  improved  by  that '  damage.' 
In  brief,  this  is  to  place  the  children  above  the  chairs  and  tables. 

But  now,  see  how  this  is  a  much  wider,  and  indeed  an  universal,  prin<^ 
ciple.     Here  is  the  very  '  law '  we  want,  to  regulate  the  employment  of  . 
fine  and  costly  things :  it  is  simply  to  place  man  above  them.     Thus  :— 
use  those  things  only,  and  in  such  way  only  use  them,  as  shall  be  com- 
patible with  our  treating  men  always  and  absolutely  in  the  best  way /or 
ihem^  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  '  things.'— -Place  man  above 
the  chattels ;  that  is  all.     This  is  simply  consistent  anti-slavery ;  and 
thus  anti-slayery  itself  becomes  elevated — ^for  slavery  is  simply  subor* 
dinating  men  to  ^  goods ';  and  to  whatever  extent  this  is  done,  there  is 
so  much  slavery^  truly.     So  far  is  the  man  deprived  of  his  ^  rights ';  for 
one  of  those — which  indeed  includes  all  others — is  that  of  being  treated 
as  is  simply  best  for  him,  without  regard  to  ^  things.' 

How  simply  and  beautifully  this  limits — not  artificially  or  ascetically, 
but  generously  and  naturally — the  domain  of  expenditure.  Have  no- 
thing which  you  cannot  afford  to  let  be  spoiled,  if  the  treating  any  human 
individual  in  the  purely  best  way  for  him,  moraUy,  demands  it :  let  there 
be  nothing  possessed  which  shall  demand  or  induce  or  suffer  you  ta  sub- 
ordinate the  moral  nature  of  any  man  or  child  to  it. 

See  how  this  also  cuts  at  the  use  of  an  army^  which  necessarily,  sacri- 
fices men.  If  it  be  said,  '  but  by  abolishing  that,  worse  evils  will  en- 
sue'— is  that  our  business,  or   Ood'sT    No  wonder  a  specnlt^^ 
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aLub-siii  should  arise  in  tbe  Church,  vhea  it  U  radically  atheiatic  praM 

In  fact,  do  we  not  sacrifice  the  really  ralnable  things  to  chaira  and  tableeP 
and  is  it  not  an  insanity,  the  value  we  place  upon  them  ?  Uugt  we  not 
come  to  recognize  that  they  are  strictly  toys — tIz.  things  whose  sole  use 
aod  value  depends  on  their  influence  on  ua — and  use  them  so  ? 

For  of  course  there  is  no  real  good  or  value  in  wood  and  iron,  silk  or 
wool,  &c.,  being  one  way  lather  than  another;  it  is  simply  our  feel- 
ing that  makes  any  difference.      They  are  toyg,  and  men  have  been 
children. 
The  case  ia  simply  this ; — that  in  dealing  with  these  things,  men  have 
taken  an  isolated  view  of  them,  and  have  not  looked  at  them  in  lh«r  re- 
lations.   So  eiimptaary  laws  and  aaceticiam  alao  are  right,  but  they  erred 
in  the  same  way — by  not  regarding  the  relations  of  the  case,  and  bo  did 
not  place  the  use  on  it«  true  ground. 

How  interesting  it  is  to  note,  that  all  the  schemes  of  the  well-to-do 
making  the  poor  better  off  without  their  aacrificc,  turn  out  to  be  faili 
Is  there  not  a  practical  law  evident  here  : — that  the  eapahlt  should 
dertake  the  discomfort,  and  not,  as  now,  let  it  fall  on  the  incapable  ?  Ia 
not  the  fact  simply  this: — that,  as  men  are,  some  people  roust  be  sub- 
jected to  discomfort;  and  the  rule  is  that  it  should  be  willingty  borne  by 
those  who  are  able  to  avoid  it,  not  thrown  on  thoae  who  cannot — thro' 
mental  (or  moral)  defect  or  feebleness. 

Also  there  is  prudence  here :  for  those  '  incapables,'  whom  society 
thrusts  aside,  become  such  avengers  on  it.  It  doee  not  even  succeed  ia 
its  tnunediate  object — on  its  owd  principles  it  pays  tjio  dear. 
And  see  how  beautiful  it  ia  : — discomfort,  willingly  borne,  ia  happineu^ 
when  thrust  unwillingly  on  the  weak,  it  is  misery.  See  how  admirably 
the  world  is  made.  Not  only  ia  this  bearing  of  discomfort  a  happiness, 
it  is  the  happiness — the  only  true  or  really  satisfying.  It  is  fulfilling  the 
condition  of  happiness.  And  see  what  an  illustration  tliia  is  of  Nature's 
securing  many  ends  by  one  means : — here  is  another  fruit  of  this ;  which 
is  also  fulhlliug  the  condition  of  being  happy. 

Is  it  not  well  to  see  this  law,  of  fulfilling  conditions  by  uniting  with  an 
opposite,  establbhed  in  the  intellectual,  and  so  to  extend  it  aJso  to  the 
ethical. 
And  again  :  if  this  be  the  case  here,  b  so  everywhere  ;  i.  e.  the  '  fulfilling 
conditions '  must  ever  have  other  ends,  necessities  and  reaulta ;  which 
surely  oue  should  see.     And,  as  a  rule,  ia  it  not  done  rather  thro*  t>ie$e, 
than  merely  for  the  sake  of  that  of  which  it  is  the  condition  ?  nay,  ia  it 
not  necMsaij  (in  order  to  'fulfil '  this)  that  it  should  be  so  9 — even  aa 
it  ia  a  necessity  that  discomfort  on  the  part  of  those  who  could  escape  it 
must  bo  accepted  for  the  sake  of  those  who  otherwiae  could  not,  or  it 
would  not  be  the  means  of  happinesa. 

See  now  asceticism  again  :  —  this  was  accepting  discomfort,  not 
for  others'  sake,  but  as  a  condition  of  happineaa ;  and  it  would  not  do. 
Yet  this  waa  a  true  instinct,  tho'  wrongly  applied :  it  is  true,  discom- 
fort accepted  ti  tbe  condition  of  happineaa.     Ia  there  a  law  here  ?— 

(1)  that  tnatinct,  wrongly  applied,  ia  ever  doing  that  which  truly  it  a 
condition  of  something  for  the  sake  of  that,  and  not  altruistically ;  and 

(2)  that  to  do  this — to  try  to  fulfil  the  condition  merely  for  that 
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— will  and  mast  fail  ?     [Bat  observe,  many  of  those  monks  did  it 

rightly ;  viz.  devoted  themselves  to  the  suffering  and  incapable.] 
*  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens ' — ^yes,  of  the  mentally  incapable  as  well 
as  physically.  We  have  got  to  the  point  of  not  suffering  the  physically 
impotent  to  bear  the  discomforts  which  would  fall  on  them ;  in  this  wS 
have  advanced  beyond  the  ancients :  almost  the  worst  point  of  the  classic 
nations  was  their  non-care  of  such.  But  we  treat  Uti^mentaUy  weak,  i.e. 
the  foolish,  the  incapable,  as  they  treated  cripples,  and  let  them  take 
their  chance.     We  have  another  step  to  take. 

So,  doubtless,  the  good  things  of  this  world  would  fall  to  the  fools. — 

This  is  just  as  it  should  be. 

Must  one  not  come  to  see  that  people  are  implicitly  and  assuredly  be- 
lieving as  indubitable  matters  of  course,  things  the  most  incredible  and 
unsupportable  to  one  who  does  not  share  the  beliefs  ? 

— ^illustrated  in  so  many  instances  which  strike  us  all,  in  the  beliefs  of 

savage  nations,  &c. 
E.  g.,  that  a  man's  business  is  to  '  live  according  to  his  means,'  to  collect 
all  comforts  and  advantages  for  '  his  own  family,*  not  regarding  those  of 
others.  One  must  understand  that  these  are  recdly  the  firm  convictions 
of  men :  and  one  is  helped  towards  this  by  remembering  our  own  firm 
conviction  of  a  '  material  substratum  ';  than  which  no  belief  whatever 
surely  could  be  more  amazing  to  a  Being  not  so  constituted  as  to  share 
it. 

The  savage,  in  his  ignorance,  preferring  many  pence  to  a  few  pounds, 
affords  a  good  illustration  of  our  naturally  grasping  after  the  less  good 
things  rather  than  the  best :  and  so  Satan  is  like  a  corrupt  trader,  tempi" 
ing  us  with  pence,  that  we  may  forego  pounds.  We  must,  bye  the  bye, 
extend  the  idea  of  his  agency :  he  has  part  in  this  kind  of  deceiving. 
We  ought  to  think  of  him  as  concerned  not  only  in  our  '  sins,'  but  in  our 
mstakea,  ^  He  deceiveth  the  whole  world ';  we  ought,  therefore,  to  find 
his  agency  in  our  being  deceived ;  our  having  feelings  and  firm  convic- 
tions and  assurance  of  right  and  good  in  that  which  is  not  so  —this  is 
being  '  deceived.' 

How  manful  in  their  thoughts  and  appreciations  children  soon  become 
whose  actions  are  not  coerced.    Is  it  not  clear  that  by  the  practice  of 
coercion  children's  faculties  are  crushed  and  retarded  in  a  way  which  is 
not  right,  and  which  nothing  can  justify  ?-^and  this  alone  settles  the 
question :  for  no  purpose  and  on  no  ground  whatsoever,  has  any  person 
a  right  so  to  debar  a  child  from  the  development  of  its  nature.     We  ab- 
solutely do  not  know,  because  we  will  not  suffer  ourselves  to  see,  what 
children  are,  and  how  much  is  in  them.    We  act  by  them  on  a  theory  of 
our  own,  which  does  very  partial  justice  to  the  facts. 

We  may  illustrate  the  error  of  coercing  children  thus  : — ^it  is  as  if  we 
should  try  to  teach  them  to  write  by  holding  and  guiding  their  hands, 
80  that  they  should  not  make  bad  letters.     Probably  this  used  to  be, 
and  people  failed  therein,  as  we  do  in  the  moral.    Why  should  that  be 
conducted  on  a  plan  which  is  bad  for  all  else  ?  it  is  like  aaawmng^  in 
thought,  certain  points,  instead  of  examining. 
Is  not  the  non-controlling  of  children's  actions  to  be  fairly  illustrated  by 
rulers  ceasing  to  control  opiniona  ?    They  thought,  and  most  naturally, 
that  they  ought  to  cont]  ol  (expression  of)  opinion ;  and  yet  we  ao^  >1 


may  be,  and  often  is,  not  only  mischievous,  but  wicked  :  aad  if  pRiecU 
say, '  wo  have  a  reaponaibility,  and  the  power  is  given  na  to  use,'  &c.,  ao 
did  despotic  rulore  think  and  say.  People  do  think  wrong,  and  spread 
mischief,  but  it  is  better  so ;  and  so  il  is  belter  for  children  to  do  HTong 
also.  In  truth,  is  not  the  ceasing  to  control,  by  punishment,  expression 
of  opinion,  the  first  step  in  cefising  to  control  by  punishment  actions,  or 
crimes? 

It  abandons  altogether  and  at  once  the  ground  that  wickedness  or 
mischief  in  the  thing  done  is  ground  for  coercion  by  pnnishment. 
Must  not  that  neceBSarily  follow  ?  is  it  not  inevitably  involved  T     Why 
indeed  does  it  begin  with  'opinion,'  rather  than  actlona? 

Does  not  society  want  organizing  ?  and  can  it  not  he  done  ?  For 
what  is  needed,  but  to  bo  true  to  the  fact?  '  Organization'  is  in,  and 
nocesaarily  flows  from,  the  man  who  sees  that ;  nothing  remains  but  to 
conform  to  it.     So  from  the  eeers  human  life  receives  its  shape. 

Think  of  the  value  of  asceticism  as  a  historical  fact,  as  proving  that 
there  is  in  men  goodness  enough  willingly  to  undergo  the  sacrifice  In- 
volved in  bearing  one  another's  burdeua,  and  choosing  the  lowest  place. 
There  it  is,  proved;  it  is  no  theory.     And  farther;  there  is  this  ele- 
ment, this  existing  material,  to  be  used.     It  must  have  its  place ;  it 
cannot  be  annibilated  ;  no  theory  of  the  future  can  he  true  which  does 
not  embrace  it.     It  may  be  seemingly  inoperative  now,  but  it  is  laltat; 
produces  part  of  the  '  tension,'  it  prevents  the  settled  state  of  society. 
But  see  how  in  most  thoughts  of  the  future  it  is  ignored  : — '  altimate 
civilization,'  o.  g. ;  and  the  results  aimed  at  by  'philaothropists,'  &o. 
The  Hooialiats  here  are  much  truer  than  those  who  aconi  them  for  their 
ignorance  of  human  nature  ;  they  are  less  ignorant ;  they  do  it  more 
justice  and  treat  it  more  aa  it  is.     Here  is  the  element,  exhibited  in  aa- 
oeticiem,  which  justides  them. 

With  regard  tiD  French  literature  repudiating  morality  and  existing 
law,  affirming  '  esprit  de  mal  et  de  bon  e'eat  un ;  c'cst  Dieo,'  &c. — may 
not  all  this  be  seen  necessary  in  the  fact  of  the  phenomenalnesa  of  the 
physical  ?  and  is  it  not  mysterious  only  beoaase  that  is  not  recognized  ? 
Is  not  this  also  intej-prtted  ?  is  it  not  true  that  phenomenal  good  and  evil 
are  not  truly  so  ?  But  it  is  curious  to  note  the  form  this  takes ; — denying 
the  moral  distinction  of  good  and  evil,  and  affirming  exclusively  the 
physical.  It  is  the  exact  converse  to  the  stoical  view  ;  which  denied 
the  physical  good  and  bad.  These  French  writers  also  affirm  that  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  are  one.  This  would  be  right  if  they  did  bat 
recogniae  the  phenomenal  character  in  the  physical. 

Surely  such  metaphysicians  as  Mansel,  affirming  our  ontology  pho- 
nomenal,  must  see  that  there  can  be  no  evidence  against  the  physical 
and  spiritual  being  one.  And  if  so,  then  surely  we  oughi  to  think 
80,  or  we  affirm  without  reason.  The  opinion  of  their  being 
two  and  distinct  has  rested  wholly  on  our  having  thongbt  them 
not  phenomenal ;  it  is  a  consequence  of  that  error.  Now  is  it  not 
strange  that  men  should  correct  the  error  and  yet  not  escape  the  oon- 
sequenco  ?  In  fact,  is  it  not  demonstrative,  self-evident — if  we  had 
not  pre -convictions — that  these  two  phenomenals  must  be  the  phe- 
nomenon of  one  ? 

Thinking  of  the  cost  of  medical  attendance,  it  struck  me  that  Uw>^^H 
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payment  is  taken  from  those  who  can  least  afford  to  give  it — from  those 
laboring  under  infirmity  or  laid  aside  by  disease.  Truly  it  is  the  healthy 
should  pay  for  the  sick.     And  it  would  be  so  if  the  true  relations  of 
things  were  seen :  it  would  be  a  matter  of  course  ;  as  much  as  that  a 
man  should  pay  his  laborers. 

Do  they  not,  indeed,  *  bear  our  burdens '  ?  How  beautiful  the  world 
would  be  to  us  if  we  once  saw  it  so !  and  that  precept,  *  bear  one  an- 
other's burdens,'  how  full  of  a  new  loveliness  then.  It  is  simply  *  be 
true  to  the  fact.' 

It  might  be  thought  that  a  disposition  which  led  us  to  demand  to 
understand,  and  be  content  with  the  existence  of  painful  things,  if 
we  see  their  root  and  necessity,  were  bad  practicidly.     But  surely 
this  alone  might  stamp  it  part  of  Nature.     True,  it  makes  one  con- 
tent ;  but  then  it  makes  one  content — nay  choose — ^to  be  oneself  the 
one  to  bear.     Does  it  not  thus,  in  fact,  give  the  only  practical  solu- 
tion ? — the  acceptance  of  the  fact  is  a  necessity  for  any  success  at 
all.     What  is  more  utterly  unpractical  than  our  frantic  attempts  to 
alter — to   alter   Nature  ?      The   precept   is   not    *  remove   others' 
burdens.* 
But,  if  this  be  so — if,  in  fact,  the  well  should  pay  for  the  sick — may  we 
not  come  to  see  a  rightness  in  that  fact  of  pauperism — ^how  far  the  well 
do  pay  for  the  sick  ?    Is  there  not  here  a  phenomenon  of  a  deep  law  ? 
And  this  suggests  whether  it  may  not  be  that  all  the  facts  of  human 
life  may  be  seen  thus  related  to  the  great  spiritual  fact ;  all  seen  aright 
and  glorified  in  the  new  light  upon  them  ? 

With  regard  to  servants : — surely  there  is  a  principle  evident  for  the 
rectification  of  this  matter.  Is  it  not  the  recognition  of  rights  on  their 
part  ? — ^rights,  instead  of  kindness,  &c.  As  it  is,  no  limits  are  recog- 
nized to  the  service  due ;  every  single  thing  is  subjected  to  the  mis- 
tress's control :  e.  g.  certain  times  should  be  exempted  from  control,  and 
80  on.  This  other  plan  is  a  constant  tension,  in  which  <  kindness '  of 
course  leads  to  encroachment — it  can  be  no  other :  the  complaint  is  cer- 
tainly true ;  it  must  be,  The  attempt  to  establisli  rights  manifests  it- 
self in  this  form,  and  must. 

Holmes  says :  <  all  faith  is  the  unbelief  of  a  less  fact  for  the  sake  of 
a  greater ;  and  some  people  can  see  only  the  unbelief,  not  the  belief.' 
And  see,  this  lb  true  of  the  practical,  as  well  as  the  theoretical.    Every 
better  advantage  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  letting  go  of  a  less.     So  in 
respect  to  children : — for  the  gold  of  true  obedience  we  must  give  the 
tinsel  of  outward  conformity.     And  perhaps  here  is  ah  error  we  fall     ^ 
into :— -of  two  *  goods,'  one  of  which  only  can  be  attained  (as  here),  we^ 
may  recognize  the  one  as  somewhat  better  than  the  other,  but  may  fall 
to  see  how  much ;  and  so  still  hold  to  the  less  as  afraid  to  give  it  up.; 
We  think  the  less  will  do,  when  it  will  not. 

Another  reason  for  substituting  teaching  for  coercion  in  the  training 
of  children  is  furnished  by  the  very  lawlessness  which  tends  to  pruvau 
in  families ;  the  in-discipline  which  characterizes  American  children, 
e.  g. :  thus,  viz.,  that  the  coercive  system  will  not  be  maintained,;  that 
it  18  and  will  be  practically  abandoned  or  carried  out  quite  inefficiently ; 
and  then  there  come  all  the  evils  of  no  subordination  at  all.  The  teach- 
ing plan  is  better  because  safer ;  it  is  not  in  the  same  danger  of  being 
set  aside. 
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The  other  is  set  aaido  because,  being  an  inversion  of  the  true  idea,  it 
cannot  maintain  its  ground,  end  must  be  Buppressed.  It  is  the  lets 
good;  and,  as  all  auch  mast  be  done  away,  the  qneetion  ie,  shaU  it  be 
done  away  by  adding  (which  is  the  teaching  plan),  or  by  a  losing 
(which  is  the  plan  of  lawlessness)  ?  Here  ia  an  iUafltration  of  how 
both  a  plus  and  a  minus  do  away  with  the  ■  thing.' 

This  is  worth  noting : — when  we  give  up  putting  down,  or  trying  to 
put  down,  bad  thin^  by  force,  our  judgment  ie  liberated  from  a  bond- 
i^e  ;  we  are  more  able  to  estimate  whether  a  thing  r«  bad.     Else,  to 
avoid  the  hard,  perhaps  impossible,  task  of  trying  to  put  down  a  bad 
thing,  we  may  refuse  to  allow  it  bad. 

Surely,  in  order  to  be  used  aright,  pleasure  ehonid  be  tasted  before  it 
is  foregone,  iJoth  positively  and  negatively  is  not  this  right?  Merely 
to  refuse  to  taste  surely  is  asceticism.  And  thus  too  the  question  is  an- 
swered, '  how  should  all  forego,  and  for  whom  ? ' — there  will  ever  be 
the  demand  for  foregoing,  that  all  may  taste.  This  '  tasting '  surely  is 
right  [else  how  can  there  be  true  giving  up  ?]  especially  in  this — that 
there  is  ia  the  best  pleusures  so  much  of  enlightenment  and  develop- 
ment to  the  nature,  bo  much  to  advance  the  moral  training.  Pleasures 
should  be  used  so  far  as  this  ;  and  this  comes  with  them  at  first — with 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  novfltg.  A  pcrnou  refined  by  pleasure  can  dt- 
tcend  without  loss ;  it  ie  hard  to  rise  without. 

And  also  is  it  not  the  fact  that  its  refining  tendency  is  at  first :  that 
the  pursuit  of  it  persisted  in  degrades  ?  Is  here  a  key  to  the  effects 
of  art  •> 
Is  there  not  here  a  true  perfectnesB  of  beauty  and  adaptation — like  Na- 
ture ?  To  taste  and  to  give  up  ia  absolutely  to  make  the  most  plearare. 
Two  ends  are  here  answered  by  one  means  :  besides  the  progress  which 
is  determined  by  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  being  when  it  is  new,  there 
is  also  the  greatest  joy.  So,  by  foregoing  after  tasting,  all  the  pleOBOTA 
is  obtained,  and  in  highest  form ;  heightened  even  by  being  idealised, 
perhaps  ;  and  disappoiutment  and  weariaees  escaped.  It  is  holding  on, 
and  trj'ing  to  make  pleasure  permanent,  which  is  against  its  nature, 
causes  these  to  be  felt,  This  law  of  tasting  and  foregoing  ia  to  make 
pleasure  aJwaya  new. 

In  thus  treating  the  question  of  pleasure  es  peri  mentally — testing  it 
by  facts — we  have  an  instance  of  getting  the  true  dicta  of  the  senacs 
by  rising  above  them. 

The  parallel  between  the  correction  of  the  intellectual  life  (in  Sci- 
ence) and  that  needed  for  the  practical  life,  soema  perfect.  The  old 
dogmas  were  based  on  impreseions  hastily  assumed  from  the  senses:  men 
felt  or  perceived  certain  things,  and  immediately  laid  down  their  max- 
ims and  curried  them  out,  assuming  them  to  be  true  and  fit  for  guides. 
But  in  fact  they  were  not  so  ;  those  impressions  are  not  adapted  to  give 
euoh  masims  or  rules;  they  want  examination  and  testing.  Kow  the 
practical  case  is  just  tike  this  :  the  practice  of  life  is  based  on  impres- 
aiona  of  the  senses,  which  give  us  immediutoly  certain  ideas,  seeming  to 
us  matters  of  course,  and  quite  certain. 

How  this  bears  on  our  certainty  that  there  is  '  matter ' :  there  ia  ji 
such  an  '  impression.'  And  why  are  these  made  to  seem  so  certai 
may  one  not  sec  that  right  and  nesessary  ?  But  meanwhile  htTO 
not  reason  to  be  sure  that  they  are  opposite  to  the  true  1 
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S.  g.,  a  thiBf  IB  pleasnrable ;  at  once  we  conclude  that  the  way  to  be 
happy  is  to  have  that  always,  or  as  mnch  as  we  like.  This  is  like  that 
old  plan  of  drawing  dogmas  from  the  first  sensnous  impressions.  They 
are  not  <ndapted  to  give  roles  and  truths  in  that  way. 

In  fact,  they  give  the  opposites  to  the  truth.     All  this  which  experi- 
ence teaches  about  pleasure  is  merely  an  instance  of  the  law,  of  our 
impressions  leading  us  to  the  opposite  of  the  true.  It  ought  to  be  so : 
our  feeling  about  pleasure,  and  disappointment  and  error,  might  have 
been  foretold. 
These  impressions  need  testing  and  correcting.     There  is  this  law  to  be 
be  taken  into  account,  among  others — that  the  pleasantness  of  pleasure 
lies  so  greatly  in  novelty :  this  we  do  not  know  at  first,  and  it  modifies 
all  the  conclusions  we  immediately  draw. 

Wonderful  are  the  relations  of  that  discovery  of  the  laws  of  intellect : 
necessarily  it  must  be  related  to  all  departments  of  life.  Necessarily, 
the  change,  there,  must  (in  time)  bring  with  it  other,  and  corresponding 
ones,  in  other  departments  of  human  life  [we  see  it  in  ethics,  &c.]  It 
had  more  meaning  in  It  —was  more— even  than  the  best-informed  actors 
in  it  saw.  Curiously  right,  and  at  the  same  time  imperfect,  was  Bacon's 
thought.  He  saw  tidat  it  must  bear  directly  on  practical  life— had  its 
end  in  that,  indeed — but  he  conceived  its  object  to  be  the  adding  to  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life :  he  did  not  see  that  its  work  was  to 
renovate  the  plan  of  human  life,  which  is  infinitely  more.  Not  in  what 
we  have,  but  in  the  use  we  make  of  it,  is  our  life  and  manhood.  So 
the  true  question  is,  not  what  command  of  things  can  we  get  ?  but,  *  what 
«r6  can  we  make  of  the  command  of  things  ? ' 

May  not  this  necessity  of  testing  and  correcting  our  impressions  about 
pleasure  be  still  farther  seen  parallel  to  our  intellectucd  ones  ? — ^vis., 
is  it  connected  with  there  being  a  subjective  element  in  it  ?  Pleasure 
is  from  union  of  objective  and  subjective ;  and  the  subjective  changes, 
the'  the  objective  does  not.  Here  is  the  point : — the  '  novelty '  means 
a  certain  condition  of  the  subjective ;  and  this  must  be  regarded  in 
our  thought,  and  in  all  its  variety  and  bearings. 

With  regard  to  Socialism :— we  have  seen  that  it  is  more  philosophic 
than  the  philosophers  who  sneer  at  it,  as  including  and  allowing  scope 
for  the  impulse  to  self-denial  which  was  manifested  in  asceticism. 
Is  not  men's  error  much  more  frequently  that  of  neglecting  to  include 
something  in  their  schemes,  than  of  assuming  too  much  ?  or  if  there' 
is  this  latter  error,  does  it  not  always  arise  from  the  former — a  cor- 
responding error  of  adding  made  necessary  by  the  omitting  ?  TlTus 
the  error  ever  seems  to  be  (t>,  phenomenally)  the  latter — that  of  tW 
venting ;  but  the  true  error  is  ever  that  of  failing  to  see  what  ta— of 
seeing  too  little. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  theory  and  interpretation.    Theory  would 
represent  the  nature  and  history  of  human  error  as  it  is  phenom- 
enally ;  a  series  of  inventions :  interpretation  would  go  to  the  root 
of  the  case,  and  show  the  omissions  which  caused  the  inventions 
to  be. 
But  perhaps  socialism,  tho'  right  in  embodying  the  ascetic  element  in 
human  nature,  errs  in  its  deaUng  with  it ;  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  it,  or  obey  its  laws ;  does  not  use  motives  to  which  it  responds.   For^ 
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has  it  Dot  ever  a  neceseary  relation  to  religious  or  ideal  ends?   not  to 
mere  comfort,  or  physical  gr  mental  well-being  or  development.  So  does 
icialism  foil  by  trying  to  draw  power  thro'  a  channel  into  which  it 
will  not  paBB  ? — a  non-conductor,  in  fact  ? 

le  there  not  aometbing  in  this ; — conductora  and  non-oonduotors  for 

the  mental  '  forces  ' ;  and  so  a  light  on  physical  <  conditions '  ? 
Then  see ;  applying  thia  '  non-conouctor '  to  the  eelf-deuying  power  in 
man,  the  political  economist  smiles,  and  aaya  '  there  is  no  such  thing ' : 
the  Booialist  holds  it,  and  aaya  '  aee,  it  comes ;  or  it  would  come,  if  you 
would  but  let  me  get  it  right.'  Mistaken,  both  I  Only  apply  the  right 
wire,  and  see  what  flaah,  what  ehock  you  will  get.  There  is  a  tensioa 
now,  and  it  waits  for  the  conductor — the  piety  which  shall  set  it  free. 
Here  surely  ia  the  reconciliation.  Thia  power  will  flow  thro'  the  chan- 
nel of  a  faith  in  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  a  participation  in  the 
work.  That  ia  what  the  old  asoeticiBra  wanted;  for  want  of  which  it 
failed,  and  waa  suppressed  ;  hy  the  supply  of  which  it  is  perfected  and 
restored. 

May  not  this  idea  of  u  '  conductor '  he  aeen  applicable  to  all  fulfilling 
of  conditions  ?  Surely  it  haa  a  wide  application  in  physical  science :  is 
not  indeed  every  '  stimulus '  virtually  such  f 

And  all  affirmations  and  denials,  which  cannot  be  reconciled,  mean 

that  a  '  non-conduotor '  is  used :  and  so  the  one  knows  the  '  force '  is  ; 

the  other  sees  that  It  will  not  come. 
Think  how  an  electrical  experiment  might,  in  early  stagea  of  the  sci- 
ence, have  been  foiled,  and  to  what  ridicule  subjected,  and  how  the 
whole  thing  might  have  eeemed  hopeless,  by  mere  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  conduction.     It  la  ao  now  in  our  social  acience : — these  lawa  not  being 
known,  men  are  liable  to  errors  which  aeem  to  put  the  attainment  of 
certainty  quite  out  of  the  question.     But  the  remedy  is  simple : — learn 
the  lawa  of  conduction.     Both  in  phyaics  and  morals  aurely  this  is  the 
thing  to  do.     So  that  old  stumbling  upon  the  division  of  subetanuea 
into  conductors  and  non-conductors  of  electricity  bad  a  grand  signi- 
ficance. 

Hero  again  see  the  condemnation  of  secularism :  it  also  needs  this 
■elf-denying  force,  but  refuaea  the  conditions.  And  here  too  ia  a  curioaa 
illustratiou  of  how  near  epposites  are  together.  The  secularists  at«  so 
severe  on  nothing  aa  on  that  ascetic  spirit;  yet  it  ia  exactly  on  that 
spirit  they  want  to  draw,  on  which  they  depend,  and  for  want  of 
able  to  command  which,  they  fail. 

For  thoae  who  are  refined  to  accept  poverty,  bow  grand  a  aphera  tt 
would  be  for  many  of  them ;  how  their  natures  would  exjiand  and  grow 
under  it ;  how  they  would  adorn  it !  What  a  atrange  idea  is  that  of  God 
*  appointing  station,'  by  people  happening  to  be  able  to  use  more  or  leas 
money ! — what  grand  things  it  stands  in  the  way  of.  How  people  feel, 
and  eay  sometimos,  how  well  they  could  take  poverty  if  Ood  called  them 
to  it.  ^Tiy,  He  does  call  them  :  this  is  what  we  have  to  see.  Human 
Ufo  ia  to  bo  on  the  principles  of  martt/rdojn. 

If  it  is  bad  to  bribe  (children)  to  goodnosa — i.  e.,  to  induce  by  pos- 
itiye  pleasure — is  it  not  also  bad  to  induce  nrgatieelif  by  pleasure ;  i.  o. 
to  punish  1     Ate  not  these  essentially  the  same;  and  differ  chiefly  in 
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In  reference  to  the  idea  of  not  punishing  in  society,  for  theft,  e.  g. — 
it  should  be  remembered  how  law  is  a  provision,  not  against  absence  of 
force,  but  against  anarchy ;  not  against  leaving  crimes  unpunished,  but 
punishing  them  by  private  vengeance.  It  is  indeed  a  step  towards  not 
punishing ;  i.  e.  it  inflicts  less  punishment  than  would  otherwise  be.  It 
is  to  eliminate  the  element  of  private  revenge. 

It  is,  in  fact,  an  approximation  to  the  altruistic ;  it  makes  others  the 
punishers  of  our  wrongs :  and  the  establishment  of  law  indeed  is  evi- 
dence that  men  will  adopt  plans  which  involve  things  not  according 
to  their  feelings  and  likings. 
Does  not  this  thought,  in  connection  with  the  law  of  God  and  its  sanc- 
tions, throw  a  light  on  God  ruling  by  law  ? 

See  how  our  plan  of  trying  to  make  interest  and  duty  correspond 
leads  to  ever  more  and  more  contrivances  ;  ever  new  penal  enactments, 
e.  g.,  as  we  perceive ;  a  constantly  increasing  complexity.  Instead,  of 
this,  let  us  accept  the  fact,  that  the  world  can  go  on  only  by  the  martyr- 
spirit  ;  does  go  on,  indeed,  only  by  so  much  of  it  as  there  is ;  and  cease 
trying,  therefore,  to  make  interest  and  duty  correspond,  and  learn  and 
teach  the  doing  of  duty  against  interest.  Since  it  must  be  so  at  last,  if 
dutv  is  to  be  done  at  all,  let  it  be  so  at  flrst. 

Interpretation,  surely  is  ever  this :  it  is  accepting  the  contradiction 
to  our  sense  at  first ;  else,  putting  it  off,  we  need  no  end  of  inventions, 
and  it  must  come  at  last.     So  all  this  social  scheming  of  ours  is  just 
what  it*ought  to  be,  to  illustrate  the  law. 
And  thus,  how  beautifully  things  go  together :  what  bearings  the  least 
have  upon  the  greatest.  This  treatment  of  children — which  claimed  to  be 
on  quite  other  grounds — is  the  very  key  to  this  great  problem.     Here 
it  is : — ^instead  of  all  these  contrivances  for  making  interest  and  duty 
correspond,  teach  children  to  pursue  duty  against  interest.     Then  we 
may  safely ^leave  men  to  do  the  same. 

And  here  is  a  bearing  on  the  argument  respecting  children :  we  have 
no  right  to  deprive  them  of  the  true  and  natural  preparation  of  child- 
hood for  manhood.  While  in  this  world  interest  and  duty  are  not  the 
same,  we]  have  no  right  to  make  for  children  an  artificial  world,  in 
which  they  are  the  same.  It  is  an  injustice,  a  wrong,  and  we  cannot 
wonder  at  its  result.  How,  when  children  have  been  appealed  to  by 
interest,  can  we  wonder  that  they  should,  as  men,  respond  to  it  still  ? 

Here  is  this  also  farther  to  be  considered :  whether,  in  our  idea  of 
duty  and  interest  being  one,  or  made  one,  we  do  not  lamentably  misap- 
prehend what  '  duty '  truly  is  ?  In  judging  whether  duty  and  interest 
can  be  one,  we  must  think  what  is  our  *  duty.'  May  not  one  good  re- 
sult of  seeing  truly  the  relation  of  interest  and  duty  be  that  so  we 
might  more  rightly  see  what  duty  is  ?  for  has  not  our  conception  of  it 
been  perverted  by  the  very  fact  of  that  other  thought — that  it  might  be 
reconcileable  with  interest ;  and  the  effort  to  make  it  so  has  depraved 
the  thought  of  duty  by  making  it  something  with  which  interest  may 
be  compatible  :  so  that  any  true  or  natural  idea  of  it  seems  fanciful  or 
enthusiastic. 

How  deeply  into  all  social  (and  even  political)  matters  that  doctrine 
of  teaching  martyrdom  goes :  for  see  how  all  arguments  on  such  ques- 
tions turn  on  the  assumption  that  men  will  pursue  interest  or  pleasure, 
against  duty.     Now  is  it  not  certain  the  world  will  never  go  well  so 
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long  oa  this  i»  the  bet?  &Dd  if  it  is  to  be  alt«rcd,  must  it  not  be  by  a 
radical  alteratioo  of  thought  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  teaching  children 
on  the  other  ? 

To  give  up  interest  for  duty  ia  the  alphabet  of  morals,  and  it  should 
be  Icarot  when  a  child ;  or,  like  the  other  alphabet,  the  chances  ore 
it  will  not  be  learnt  at  all. 
Snd  here  ia  an  illustration  of  that  beauty  which  is  in  truth  in  all  the 
rest  of  Nature.     See  the  compensation — the  oppoaitea  united.     Duty 
against  pleBsure  is  to  be  taught  to  children.     How  ? — why,  by  letting 
them  have  pleasures,  even  to  repletion.     So  God  gitiet  the  thing  Ho 
means  ua  to  give  up.     He  gives  men  enjoyments  and  pleasures — lets 
them  have  them  have  them  even  at  the  expense  of  right — but  for  what  ? 
surely  that  they  may  learn  to  give  them  up.     It  is  a  '  condition '  of  the 
giving  up. 

Is  there  not  a  law  here  ?  Ever  with  each  thing  conies  its  oppoatte : 
ihertfore,  if  you  wish  to  affirm  a  thing,  affirm  its  opftniiU;  so  you 
must  have  it. 

Here  is  a  case  in  which  the  radical  perversion  of  our  principles  ap- 
pears.— In  Victoria  (1860)  there  are  only  about  12,000  single  women  to 
88,000  single  men;  so  it  is  wanted  that  women  should  go  there.     Bnt 
would  not  the  feeling  on  the  part  even  of  many  enlightened  and  re- 
ligious families,  be  that  of  never  thinking  of  going  at  the  sacrifice  of 
pleasure  or  comfort,  merely  because  it  would  bo  unfat ;  because  it  is 
wanted  by  the  world.     There  is  still  the  illusion  that  it  is  a  good  and 
wise  thing  to  do  as  they  like :  they  have  not  learnt  childhooiTi  lesaoa. 
Our  plan  with  children  is  rather  as  if  it  was  a  bad  thing  for  them  to 
do  as  they  like,  and  a  good  thing  for  adults.     But  the  true   use  of 
childhood,  surely,  were  to  teach  that  lesson  for  the  adult  life  as  well : 
and  see  the  condition  fulfilled;  this  is  taught  by  suflfcring  (childien) 
to  do  as  they  like. 
Were  it  not  simple,  instead  of  this,  to  recognize  that  there  is  sometluDg 
in  lu  which  makes  us  not  like  the  good,  and  to  act  accordingly  ?     And 
this  would  be  liappineis,  too ;  it  would  be  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  it ; 
viz.  accepting  the  painful. 

Is  not  our  system  of  social  activity  as  like  the  old  philosophy  (bated 
on  superficial  sensuous  impressions)  as  possible  ?  and  is  not  wiuit  we 
want  just  what  was  wanted  then — a  new  method  ?  a  method  of  experi- 
ment and  trial,  and  conforming  our  thought  and  action  to  Nature.  To 
succeed  with  appearances  we  must  deal  with  reality ;  and  it  is  this 
Christ's  words  mean  :  'seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven':  and  again, 
'  shall  receive  a  hundredfold  more  in  this  present  life.'  Does  this  iniply 
metempsychosis  ? 

Is  not  that  '  seeking '  what  would  make  worldly  life  successful  ?  and 
so  is  it  not  right  that  that  success  should  be  aimed  at  ?  It  only  needs 
to  fulfil  the  conditions. — And  is  not  this  '  self-denial '  positive  denial— 
an  affirmation  of  more  ?  not  mere  negative  self-denial  [thot  is  oscetic- 
bml:  it  must  be  '  altruistic  afflmuitiou.' 

DO  vital  entity  must  not  be  negatively  denied ;  it  must  be  altruistic* 

ally  affirmed  :  life  seen  in  oil  Nature. 

The  '  Times'  (1860)  says  we  have  failed  in  the  slave  trade  becauaa 
^^       using  force.     Is  it  not  true  ?  the  evil  is  not  suppressed,  and  its  horroa^^fl 
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are  enormonslj  aggravated.  Now  is  not  here  a  law :  is  it  not  so  in  re- 
spect to  all  crime  ?  Does  not  force  fail  to  suppress,  and  aggravate  the 
mischief  of  it  ?  Take  stf^aling,  e.  g. :  does  not  the  force  used  against  it 
aggravate  the  mischief  ? 

Surely  this  is  palpable  in  respect  to  all  crimes  which  force  cannot 
whoU  J  suppress,  and  only  impedes ;  and  yet  it  is  not  less  true  of  those 
it  can  suppress,  altering  only  the  form. 

To  get  a  person  into  the  spirit  of  a '  dispensation,'  is  it  not  the  ri^ht 
plan  to  treat  him  according  to.it  ?    Thus,  to  make  honest,  the  plan  is 
to  trust ;  to  make  affectionate,  to  hve.    So  God  treats  men.     To  raise 
them  to  the  level  of  His  spiritual  dominion,  does  He  not  forgive  ? — ^it 
is  a  region  of  forgiving ;  and  so  that  is  the  gospel — ^men  are  forgiven. 
And  so  should  we  deal  with  children :  treat  them  on  a  system  of  for- 
giveness. 

Or,  if  it  be  right  to  regard  God  as  bearing  in  His  Son  our  punish- 
ment, then  might  not  the  parent  bear  the  child's  punishment  ?  ^ay, 
on  that  system  of  making  good  by  forgiving — hj  positive  means  instead 
of  negative— ^iiat  not  the  parent  bear  the  child's  punishment  ?  i.  e., 
suffer  for  him,  and  because  of  his  naughtiness.     And  must  not  the 
child  perceive  that  he  does  ?  and  must  not  a  child  so  trained  grow  up 
to  see  the  gospel  as  the  most  natural  and  familiar  thing : — the  Parent 
bearing  punishment  for  His  child,  and  so  not  punishing  ? 
Kay,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  thus  a  light  is  shed  on  the  gospel  itself?  may 
it  not  be  truly  thus  that  God  does  take  on  Himself  the  punishment  of 
our  sins? 

We  train  up  children  as  if  it  were  true  that  <  honesty  is  the  best  po- 
licy ';  and  then  wonder  because  it  is  a  failure.    It  is  a  case  of  palpable 
and  most  matter-of-fact  misapprehension :  the  fact  is  not  as  our  action 
implies.    Of  course  few  turn  out  truly  honest,  as  the  facts  of  bwri 
ness  and  daily  life  attest.     We  have  not  given  children  the  habit — ^the 
only  truly  available  habit  for  Ufe— of  doing  duty  against  interest. 

And  surely  in  this  too  the  socialist  is  right :  in  amrmins  that  there  is 
a  generous  faculty  in  man  to  draw  upon.  How  constantly  it  is  the  case : 
the  youth  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  world,  longing  even  for  a  mar- 
tyrdom. Would  not  this  continue,  and  grow  into  a  vigorous  practical 
reality,  if  the  child  were  taught  that  life  is  this  longed-for  martyrdom  ? 
But  as  it  is,  taught  that  he  must  live  a  life  of  self-interest,  what  wonder 
that  he  plunges  mto  all  extremes  ?  Nor  surelv  does  it  much  matter— ^ 
not  the  details  of  using  others  for  ourselves — ^but  whether  we  live  for 
ourselves  or  others  is  the  true  point. 

Mav  it  be  that  the  not  punishing  may  be  suppression  for  restoration  ? 
i.  e.,  for  restoration  perfected,  and  in  a  higher  form.  Is  the  tendency 
to  punish  a  true  instinct,  but  imperfect  ? 

Because  people  cannot  be  taught  to  do  a  less,  and  seemingly  easier, 
thing,  it  does  not  follow  they  will  not  be  taught  to  do  a  much  greater 
and  harder  one.  It  depends  on  whether  the  less  cannot,  and  the  greater 
can,  elicit  the  energies  and  affections  sufficiently.  And  is  not  here  an- 
other point  in  which  the  socialists  are  right :  in  (practically)  affirming 
that  tho'  man  cannot  be  raised  to  a  low  level  of  *  virtue,'  he  can  be 
raised  to  exalted  self-sacrifice.  We  have  a  case  in  point  in  the  armv : 
altho'  men  cannot  be  relied  on  to  act  with  the  least  generosity  in  ordi- 
nary trade,  they  can  be  trusted,  when  occasion  arises,  to  absolutely  sac- 
rifice their  lives  for  *  honour.' 
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Does  not  the  recognition  or  Bense  as  a  deception,  and  the  part  this 
deception  plays  in  the  foundation  of  the  arraagementa  of  aooiety,  explain 
men's  '  holding  opinions  which  are  opposed  to  the  very  structure  of  so- 
ciety '  ?  Given  the  nature  of  sense  (as  it  may  now  be  known),  and 
thia  follows.  Society  will  have  a  perverted  structure  ;  and  men  will 
feel  it,  and  say — often  very  ignorantly  and  imperfectly — things  that  are 
'  opposed  to  its  structure.' 

What  a  childish  fear  is  that  of  danger  to  the  *  structure  of  society ' ; 
&9  if  Nature  had  exhausted  all  her  powers  on  that.  Aa  if,  had  there 
not  been  an  inexhauatible  source  there,  no  '  structure  of  society '  ever 
would  have  been  at  all ! 

Uay  we  not,  speaking  aphoristically,  say,  that  the  best  of  all  the 
arts  known  to  man — save  that,  alas,  it  seems  to  be,  rather,  wiiknown  to 
him — ia  that  of  not  remedying  evils  ?  and  that  his  great  bane  is  the 
power — the  aeemhig  power — of  securing  right  by  force  !  Surely  the 
practice  of  physic  affords  many  illustrations  of  the  good  of  abstaining 
from  the  use  of  force,  to  secure  a  good  end ;  foregoing  the  end,  rather  ; 
i.  e.,  foregoing  the  immediate  attaininont  of  it. 

In  respect  to  oicelicism,  ia  not  thia  the  case  :  that  it  ia  a  right 
element,  hut  wants  putting  to  use  ?  That  disregard  of  the  phenomenal, 
■nd  indeed  treating  it  as  if  the  absence  of  phenomenal  good  were  better 
than  its  presence,  is  all  right :  it  in  necessary,  essential,  but  not  as  ui 
end.  Given  that,  and  an  altruistic  life  to  ute  it,  and  we  should  bftve 
what  we  want.  Is  there  not  a  law  here  ?  Is  it  not  continually  the 
fact,  that  true  and  essential  elements,  necessary  for  use,  esbt  as  it  were 
iaolatedly  ;  before  the  time  to  nse  them  comes  ? 

E.  g.,  much  of  the  spiritual  piety  of  tlie  old  Jews,  which  has  its  fall  um 

only  under  the  gospe!  ?    And  '  idealism,'  too  :  was  not  that  a  kind  of 

asceticiam  ?  right  enough,  but  of  no  good,  nor  even  to  be  tolerated, 

till  the  altruistic  perception  finds  its  use  and  end  ? 

And  thus — by  virtue  of  this  anticipation — do  these  right  things,  essen- 

tial  for  use,  get  set  aside,  and  a  prejudice  arise  against  them.    And  yet 

is  not  that  very  prejudice  a  safeguard  ?  is  it  not  only  so  men  are  made 

to  bring  them  to  their  use,  and  kept  trom  merely  resuscitating  them  in 

their  isolated  (non-uaed)  form  ? 

It  is  true  there  can  be  no  real  social  advance  except  from  moral  ad- 
vance in  the  individuals  :  without  this,  other  evils  will  certoinly  arise, 
equivalent,  at  least,  to  every  one  that  is  checked  ;  and  the  sooner  this 
is  seen,  the  better: — 

i.e.,  this  is  true  of  all  checking  evil  by  force,  of  whatever  kind; 
hut  it  ia  not  true  of  enlighlenmeiU.     By  a  better  understanding  mnoh 
better  social  arrangements  might  bo  effected,  without  any  bottemesa 
on  the  part  of  men ;  but  that  would  bo  freely,  not  under  coercion, 
in  other  words,  the  sooner  men's  ofTorts  ore  aaved  from  being  wasted  in 
coercing  particular  evils,  ond  concentrated  on  the  only  real  advanD^— 
that  of  the  understandings  or  characters  of  men.     But  yet,  a  moral  ad- 
vance may  bo  brought  about  by  trying  for  the  suppression  of  particular 
evil*,  and  especially  by  failure  in  it.     It  ia  just  as  the  interpretation 
thro'  making  hypotheses ;  the  end  and  result  being  in  the  rectitication 
of  the  plan  (or  premisa). 

Thus  there  ia  true  good  indirecllj/  by  laboring  for  the  phenomenal 
and  because  the  effort  and  thought  truly  have  reference  to  the  aoti 
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and  only  seem  to  be  for  the  other.      So  when  men  say  <  we  are  here, 

and  oar  bnsinesa  is  with  thp  phenomenal,'  it  has  its  truth  i  this  is 

truly  working,  as  it  is  felt  to  be,  on  the  actual ;  only  it  is  indire^ 

and  often  disappointing,  because  mistaken. 

It  is,  in  like  manner,  that  only  by  knowing  the  laws  of  human  life  can 

history  be  written ;  but  these  laws  have  to  be  discovered,  in  part,  by 

trying  to  write  history  [but  the  process  would  be  quicker  if  this  were 

understood]. 

Also  observe,  the  laws  of  human  life  can  never  be  seen  until  we  know 
its  end — ^its  final  cause,  as  it  were.     The  question  resolves  itself  into 
a  religious  one,  and  cannot  be  less  deep  or  large  than  this. 
In  fact,  it  is  like  a  child's  learning :  he  learns  to  do  a  thing  rightly  by 
doing  it  wrongly ;  he  finds  out  the  '  principles '  by  practice  without 
them.     We  have  to  understand  that  where  we  are  ignorant  our  practice 
is  just  like  that,  and  to  accept  it  so,  however  it  may  seem,  and  however 
we  may  cling  to  the  notion  that  it  is  right,  and  ought  to  succeed.    Is  it 
not  a  simple  rule : — ^there  is  only  one  thing  rights  but  it  is  obtained  bj 
doing  others  (*  false '  ones),  when  ignorant.  Is  it  not,  in  the  case  of  eaA 
creatures  as  we  are,  that  moral  right  is  obtained  only  thro*  sins  ?  [we 
being  *  dead,'  or  '  selves ' ;  such  as  to  have  consciousness  of  isolated  in- 
dividuality and  *free  will.'] 
Does  not  this  answer,  in  the  spiritual,  to  being  ignorant  in  the  intel- 
lectual ?  and  so  have  for  its  consequence — ^like  that— the  necessity  of 
doing  the  wrong  as  a  means  to  the  right  ? 

How  the  perfect  good  is  the  positive  of  what  was  negative  in  a  pre- 
ceding state,  and  has  been  set  aside.    And  so  how  our  very  evils^  have 
their  rightness  thus :  are  the  '  forms '  which  the  true  good  is  to  fill.  So 
with  this  does  there  not  go  what  we  have  noticed,  that  the  way  man  is 
made  is  right,  as  to  his  tendencioR  and  instincts  (as,  e.  g.,  to  gratify  self, 
to  be  glided  by  solid  maxims  rather  than  romance,  &c. ;  these  are  now 
the  negative  forms  of  that  which  is  to  be  positive.    And  indeed,  may 
not  this  intermediate  step  sometimes  be  absent  ? — nay  always  when  th0 
law  is  once  known  ?    And  does  not  this  throw  a  light  on  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  life : — ^the  absence  of  certain  steps  or  certain  elements 
which  are  present  in  other  cases,  and  which  are  included  in  the  true  or 
*  theoretical '  number  ?    Is  there,  in  higher  grades  of  life,  the  putting 
dose  together  of  facts  which,  in  lower  forms,  have  others  between  ? 
So,  surely,  it  will  be  in  thought.   When  the  *  laws '  are  known,  certain 
steps,  which  have  been  constant  previously,  will  cease  to  be  present. 
Is  this  like  organic  *  development '  ?  [and  itself  an  instance  of  loss  br 
adding  ?]    When  we  understand  humanity,  shall  we  not  see  the  evils 
in  it  thus  ?  better  than  thus,  indeed ;  but  still  including  this  ? 

Is  not  here  one  proof  of  hope,  and  a  bright  future  for  man :  viz.,  that 
all  that  has  boon,  in  the  past  may  be,  nay  must  be,  in  the  future  ?  And 
see  what  splendid  elements  there  have  been  in  the  past :  none  of  th^se 
are  lost,  nor  can  be.  If  .dropped  or  suppressed  now,  it  is  only  for  t^ 
fulfilling  of  some  condition  of  their  perfect  being ;  only  because  there 
was  some  imperfectness  in  them,  some  wanting  of  an  opposite. 

See  how  *  gallantry  '^n  its  form  of  yiel£ng  to  women — fails,  a&d' 
brealu  down.  Is  it  not  because  it  id  an  imperfect  form  of  a  true  thikig? 
(and  is  suppress^  only  for  perfecting  t)  vis.  of  yielding  to  the  weak. 
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Is  it  not  to  be  restored  and  universalieed  bo  ?— ft  law  of  (wnstant  givini; 

up  to  thoBe  who  cannot  get  for  themselves.     Is  not  this  the  meoniog  of 

chivalry,  gallantly,  &o.,  in  all  ita  forma? 
And  BO  it  fails  in  rcsppct  to  womoD,  as  indeed  it  ought ;  for  in  that 
imperfect  form  it  is  a  false  and  mialaoding  thing,  tending  to  spoil  the 
women,  too.  For  obaervc,  if  it  were  universalized,  and  so  made 
tnily  living,  then  they  also  would  participate /«(iv  in  it :  all  women 
too  would  give  up  to  the  weaker ;  a  privilege  which  now  diBtinguishes 
men,  nnhappily.  The  women,  then,  would  decide  on  the  giving  up  to 
the  weaker  among  themselves — men  giving  up  to  them  all,  without 
distinction  ;  not  as  women,  but  as  leeaker. 

The  present  plans  of  life — each  looking  after  himself — are  partly 
founded  on  esperience  that  other  plans  do  not  answer ;  and  they  do  Bot| 
except  on  the  religious  basis.  It  is  not  plana  of  mating  right  will  bbc- 
ceed,  only  the  giving  up  ourselves  to  the  redemption  of  man.  Here, 
also,  it  is/oi'M,  not  works,  that  is  demanded.  This  is  to  be  home  is 
mind :  thus  indeed,  and  only  thns,  is  the  self- ah  sorption  of  our  timea  to 
be  explained,  as  well  as  excused. 

Again,  in  respect  to  income: — it  is  true  to  be  able  to  spend  doea 
make  things  easy  and  pleasant ;  bnt  this  does  not  answer,  because  the 
tendency  is  ever  to  place  the  life  on  a  level  proportionate.  If  we  hare 
wisdom  to  bnild  only  so  high  that  the  water,  so  to  speak,  would  cover 
QS  all  at  times,  then  would  there  bo  comfort ;  but  man  ie  like  the  conU 
inaeot — ever  left  bare  at  low  water,  because  ever  building  np  to  the 
water  line. 

When  we  think  of  the  e\'ilB  which  affiict  men,  it  seems  almost  as  if 
we  Could  remedy  them  if  we  had  but  a  miraculous  power  of  giving 
things,  or  curing  dlBease.  And  yet,  see  what  science  has  done  for  U; 
what  gifts  and  powers  it  has  bestowed:  surely  as  much,  if  not  even 
more  than  would  have  been  claimed  for  miracle:  but  what  cornea  of  U? 
It  is  lost  and  apoilt  by  that  seeking  of  each  one  to  get  for  himaelf ; 
vainly  squandered,  so.     This  is  our  true  disease — not  want  of  power. 

Is  not  our  error  respecting  physical  things  dependent  in  part  on  our 
not  appreciating  them  in  their  relations  ?     Nothing  is  rightly  known 
except  as  seen  thus ;  and  do  not  physical  beauty,  order,  comfort,  oom- 
pleteneea,  in  personal  and  domestic  arrangements,  &c.,  seem  ao  good 
and  necessary  to  be  maintained  thro'  this  very  circumscription  of  oar 
regard  ?     Seen  in  their  relations — e.  g.  to  the  want,  poverty,  suffering, 
and  degradation  in  all  ways  of  such  masses  of  mankind— do  they  not 
appear  otherwise  ?     We  must  not  regard  the  one  apart  from  the  other, 
or  we  necessarily  see  it  wrongly.     The  true  test  of  our  social  condition 
is  to  see  it  altogether ;  the  seeming  good  viilh  the  evil.     Look,  e.  g.,  at 
our  domestic  li^,  with  prostitution.     So  seen,  how  different  things  may 
appear. 

Seen  by  itself,  a  beautiful  house  is  beautiful ;  seen  in  its  relatlOU 

with  poverty,  it  is  ivot  beautiful.     Beauty  depends  on  karfaoMj. 
We  want,  in  fact,  an  extension  of  the  sphere  of  what  are  called  morolt. 
A  thief  does  but  regard  a  physically  good  thing  as  good  apart  from  its 
relations.     It  is  good  to  the  sense  ;  the  question  is,  how  is  it  to  the  soul? 
We  do  not  sufficiently  ask  this  question :  the  condition  of  our  fellow 
men  ha»  a  bearing  upon  it.     If  this  seems  unnatural  and  forced  to  ns 
that  is  DO  evidence  that  it  is  not  true.  Honesty  is  not  to  all  men,  or  to 
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nations,  a  beantif^l  thing :  <  stolen '  seems  not  beautiful  only  to  those 
who  have  reached  a  certain  stage  of  civilization ;  and  so  for  us  not  to 
feel  the  bearing  of  the  condition  of  others  might  only  prove  what  our 
condition  as  men  is. 

Surely  it  is  evident  that  men's  feeling  on  this  point  of  securing  their 
own  comfort  altho'  the  masses  are  so  ill  off,  rests  onlv  on  not  consider- 
ing. Every  one  at  once  would  admit  there  is  a  line  here  which  it  were 
utterly  bad  to  pass ;  that  there  is  a  relation  of  others'  state  to  our  right 
of  enjoyment.  Now  the  only  question  is,  where  is  that  line  p  Observe : 
we  could  not  suffer  others  to  die  from  want — this  we  see  at  once :  but 
how  then  can  we  suffer  them  to  be  in  a  state  to  lead  a  life  which  is 
worse  ? 

What  a  perversion  there  is  by  mere  sense,  or  name ;  and  rooted  on 

that  inveterate  practice  of  really  regarding  the  sensuous  above  the 

moral. 
It  is  our  *  rights '  we  must  give  up— that  natural  feeling  of  Justice. 
But  then,  observe,  this  means  a  wrongness  in  us ;  in  our  being.     If  it 
is  not  right  for  us  to  have  our  rights  (things  which  are,  demonstrably, 
such),  it  must  be  that  we  are  not  right.    The  instinct,  of  having  and 
maintaining  our  rights  is  perfect,  if  only  our  beina  were  otherwise— if 
our  *  rights '  were  altruistic.    This  is  the  true  right— it  is  self-sacrifice 
[ours  is  a  ' self-justice'].    80  God,  in  sacrifice,  maintains,  asserts,  His 
right.    It  is  both:  it  is  the  true  right,  and  justice  (not  to  us,  but  to 
Ood) ;  because  it  is  love,  and  sacrifice. 

In  respect  to  charity : — is  not  the  evil  into  which  giving  charity  so 
continually  leads,  only  from  its  limitation  ?  If  giving  were  the  ui^- 
versal  basis  of  life,  iaught  as  a  matter  of  course  to  children  (to  those  of 
the  poor,  as  well  as  others) — ^were  not  that  evil  quite  escaped  ?  As  it 
is  now,  the  poor  recei^  only,  and  so  are  degraded.  If  all  were  radi- 
cally and  primarily  givers,  then  acceptance  might  be  also  unlimited, 
and  charity  might  have  her  perfect  work. 

In  respect  to  the  clever  doing  well  for  themselves,  and  to  the  unsuit- 
ableness  of  a  low  position  for  a  ^at  man,  surely  to  be  rich  is  the  fool's 
privilege,  and  it  is  unfair  of  the  intellectual  to  covet  it.  He  has  no  other 
resource  but  his  wealtii.  The  ungifted  are  the  'pauperes  et  indigentes,' 
however  rich ;  and  the  taking  of  wealth  by  the  talented  (for  themselves) 
14  truly  like  the  rich  taking  those  educational  endowments  meant  for 
the  poor,  just  because  they  can ;  not  asking  whether  they  ought,  or  have 
a  true  right.  Also,  to  have  wealth  is  to  take,  so  far,  a  lower  part ;  it  is 
to  be  so  much  more  a  reeeiver^  to  have  less  of  the  high  attitude  of  the 
^ver.  And  the  fact  that  such  wealth  is  got  by  our  own  power,  makes 
it  simply  so  much  the  more  shame. 

Is  no^  in  truth,  any  great  man's  highest  gift  to  the  world  the  showing 

it  a  willingness  to  be  poor  ?    Surely  that,  as  a  habit  in  the  '  great, 

would  open  the  rich  men's  eyes  at  once. 
Then  if  this  be  so,  is  there  not  a  rightness  about  that  character  of  Oe- 
nius,  oftentimes,  which  unfits  it  for  making  money?  Is  not  this  truly 
a  priidlege,  and  a  mark  of  its  rightness  ?  Is  it  not  the  weak  things  of 
tiie  world  confounding  the  things  that  are  xnighly  ?  and  is  the  wodd's 
blame,  true  praise  ? 

The  case  of  the  rich  stealing  the  educational  endowments  from  the 
poor  is  good,  as  showing  that  the  power  to  get  is  by  no  means  equiva- 


lent  to  the  right  to  get  [which  is  lateat  ia  our  commercial  morality],  : 
«Ten  tho'  it  ie  always  used,  and  is  taken  aa  a  matter  of  course. 

2faj,  might  not  the  axiom  of  one  case  ^ving  all  show  the  law  ta  1 
the  opposite  ? — that  power  to  get  might  be  even  not-rigkl  to  do  so  ? 
The  right,  in  this  case  at  loast,  is  theirs  who  cannot  get.     In  truth, 
in  the  true  sense  of  right — the  not  self  but  actual  right — is  it   oot 
ever  their  'right'  not  to  hare  ?     Does  not  power  to  get  really  mesa 
pririlege  to  give  ?     Yes ;  no  man  has  a  right  to  take  less  tian  the 
best.     '  Do  thyself  no  harm.' 
If  this  be  BO,  is  there  not  the  reason  and  significance  of  this  stealing  of 
andownientB  by  the  rich  :  viz.  that  it  must  be,  because  the  wider  and 
deeper  fact  is  so ;  it  must  bo  for  coaaistescy  and  fitness,  as  it  were ;  as 
a  mere  revelation  of  the  entire  system.     An<I  then,  is  this  bo  an  ex- 
ample of  all  ?     Have  all  human  crimes  the  same  attitude  and  meanioff, 
and  in  this  case  can  one  trace  also  how  crime  comea  to  be  perpetratea: 
the  part  of  individuals  in  the  universal  crime  ?     See,  e.  g.,  how  that 
general  robbery  ia  effected  by  individuals  who  would  on  no  account  rob, 
and  jvho  eonseiously  do  not  do  anything  wrong.     Then,  if  the  indivi- 
duBl'a  not-wrong  makes  thus  the  universal  wrong,  may  it  be  vice-versa 
— tJiat  the  individual's  wrong  (crime,  commonly  so  called)  may  be  mii- 
veraal  not- wrong  ?     And  is  here  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  man 
indicated  ? 

Is  not  there  one  source  of  practical  error  arbing  from  the  law  of  sup- 
presaion ;  viz.,  a  shrinking  from,  and  trying  to  avoid  it  1  We  see  it  in 
children ;  our  trying  to  escape  the  loss  of  the  innocence  and  ready  obe- 
dienee  of  infancy :  and  is  not  the  destiny  of  childhood,  wisely  trained,  to 
return  to  that,  after  its  loss  ?  The  trying  to  hold  on  to  that  is  aa  tbo' 
God  had  tried  to  keep  tiie  innocence  of  Adam. 

We  speak  of  a  'regular  character,'  or  a  'complete  man,'  but  is  it  not 
^  only  an  incompleteness  can  make  a  man  thus  ?  i.  e.  suitable  and  fitting 

to  the  social  condition.      A  man  who  can  quite  enter  into  things  aa  they 
are  now,  and  yet  with  deep  and  true  religion  and  enthusiasm — who  can 
^^_  unite  the  latter  with  a  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  state  of  rich  and  poor, 

^^L  &o.,  and  complete  enjoytuent  and  satisfaction  in  the  pleasures  men  pro- 

^^1  cure  for  themselves — must  surely  have  something  much  wanting  in  hiis, 

^^H  for  these  two  things  to  be  united. 

^^H  Are  not  those  failing  and  odd  geniuses  so  '  odd '  because  of  their  ha- 

^^M  man  complcteneas ?     Various  faculties  (the  logical,  e.g.)  are  often 

^^1  such  hindrances  to  men :  a  man  with  a  conscienae  would  be  terribly 

^^f  '  incomplete '  among  bandits, 

^^^  That  idea  of  '  complete  '  men  begs  the  question  of  tho  rightness  of  o<ar 

social  institutions ;  and  this  in  face  of  their  results  (prostitution,  e.  g.). 
To  fit  ft  very  irregular  hole  a  very  irregular  body  is  wanted ;  and  this  is 
\  what  wo  call  a  '  regular '  character. 

^^^  If  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  man  to  work  for  the  objects  desired,  or  it 

^^H         can  be  done  only  by  the  perpretation  of  bo  much  evil  (as  we   see  in 
^^H  slavery),  may  not  the  reason  be  that  the  ends  sought  are  not  the  right 

^H^  ones  ?  that  man  cannot  be  rightly  got  to  work  for  these  ;  that  his  tru» 

B  ends  are  other ;  that  it  is  in  fact  a  refnsal  of  his  nature  to  be  perverted, 

and  this  is  its  rightuoss. 
_  How  cruelty  and  injury  to  the  helpless  iUls  one  with  indignant,  &1- 

^^-  most  despairing,  grief  and  mge.     But  is  it  not  in  Christ  the  meanlnu^^H 
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all  this  ifl  to  be  seen?  He  was  an  outeaet  also,  as  well  as  a  sufFerer. 
These  poor  victims  of  oppression  (slaves,  &c.)  are  the  givers;  to  them 
the  world  is  debtor ;  for  a  greater  work,  tho'  unreoognized  as  jet,  than 
that  which  it  owes  to  its  great  and  applauded  men.  True,  it  is  not 
known  to  them,  nor  consciously  their  doing.  It  is  Ood's  gift,  unconsci- 
ously. Is  the  person  gifted  with  beauty  or  genius,  so  gifted  by  his  own 
will  or  design,  or  making  ?  yet  is  he  any  the  less  endowed  by  God  with 
a  fireat  gift  ?    If  unconscious  of  his  gift,  is  it  not  better  ? 

It  is  our  not  recognizing  that  the  redemption  of  the  world  is  worked 
out  in  these  sensuous  things,  that  blinds  and  misleads  us  ?  Tet  how 
should  it  be  otherwise  ?  H  not  in  these — in  what  then  ?  Are  not  these 
the  things  that  do  reaUy  affect  and  influence  us ;  in  which  we  have  our 
partp 

The  sense-led  people,  in  fact,  have  not  made  enough  of  sense ;  and 

because  they  have  taken  it  according  to  the  seeming;  not  bringing 

our  faculties  rightly  to  bear  upon  it. 

May  not  an  argument  for  the  treatment  of  criminals  be  justly  based 
on  the  results  of  the  treatment  of  lunatics  ? — ^the  ceasing  of  the  sup* 
posed  necessary  coercion  removes  the  violence.  Might  not  the  ceasing 
of  the  coercion  in  like  manner  remove  the  crime  ?  Society  of  old  sup- 
posed that,  if  not  coerced|. madmen  would  be  violent ;  and  they  were 
violent  so  long  as  coercion  was  employed.  Is  not  the  belief  that  crimi* 
nals,  who  are  criminal  so  long  as  coercion  is  employed,  would  be  so  if 
it  were  not,  like  that  other— false  ?  Is  not  the  question,  truly,  whether 
or  not  society  will  make  the  effort,  the  sacrifice,  to  deal  with  criminals 
in  a  corresponding  way  to  that  it  has  done  with  the  insane.  We  say  *  cor* 
responding ':  doubtless  the  difference  between  crime  and  disease  is  to  be 
ftilly  recognized,  and  practically  as  well  as  theoretically.  But  is  it  not 
likely  that  the  former,  as  it  is  the  worse  evil,  should  require  the  greater 
sacriflce  from  society  to  treat  it  rightly  f  And  consider  also,  how  en* 
tirely  the  criminal  class  are  as  truly  the  victims  of  misfortune  as  the 
mad :  truly  evil,  doubtless ;  but  that  only  as  all  are ;  in  so  far  as  ther 
difer^  how  often  strictly  *  unfortunate.'  So  that  the  arguments  which 
avail  for  the  mad,  are  really,  in  a  certain  way,  applicable  to  the  criminal 
also. 

And  here  a  thought  arises : — viz.  how  moral  evil  is  moral  evil,  and 
excites  in  us  feelings  accordingly :  how  our  condemnation  and  abhor» 
rence  remain,  even  tho',  in  respect  to  the  individual,  it  may  be  purely 
traceable  to  misfortune.  Surely  this  proves  that  the  characteristics  of 
moral  evil  lie  deeper  than  the  individual ;  that  it  is  what  it  is  inde* 
pendently  of  Aim,  or  his  particular  involvement  in  it  [noti  as  we  often 
think,  dependent  on  his  free  volition].  It  is  still  ah,  and  ^loral  evil, 
even  when,  in  the  individual,  there  has  been  no  possible  real  volition : 
even  tho'  misfortune,  it  is  sin.  Here  again  we  see  common  experienoe 
casting  a  light  upon  the  largest  religious  questions — sin  as  a  misfortua^ 

It  is  not  that  people  are  foolish  (as  it  is  not  that  they  are  had)f  that 
the  world  goes  so  ill.  They  are  wise  enough,  as  they  are  good  enou^' 
for  quite  a  different  kind  of  life :  it  is  that  they  are  laboring  fpr  a  mis* 
taken  end ;  getting  or  enjoying,  or  making  best  to  sense,  the  physical. 
This  mistaken  object  necessarily  baffles  them ;  no  skill,  no  goodness  eaU' 
itvail  'whil»  not  seeing  the  true  good— which  is,  how  ftr  ban  wt' 
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lire  an  altraistio  life  ?  E.  g.,  the  fortune  tbat  ia  made  by  limiting 
the  anpply  of  a  neceBBary  of  life,  bo  controlling  it  that  the  poeseasor  may 
rapidly  enrich  himself — this  is  not  'wrong  on  our  recognized  priQciples, 
and  yet  how  evidently  it  i»  wrong.  The  entire  idea  of  commerce  is 
that  a  man  ahould  turn  the  needs — even  the  misfortunea — of  others,  to 
hia  benefit.  Surely  this  ia  the  wreeker'g  principle ;  not  eaaentially,  ooly 
formally,  changed.  Also,  doo-*  not  this  imply  that  we  have  a  right  to 
withhold  our  Bervicea,  anteBs  paid  ?  Of  old,  these  principles  were  so 
applied  as  to  inclnde  the  liees  of  men :  they  were  deliberately  and 
openly  aacriflced  (by  bloodshed,  wrecking,  &o.) 

But  think  :  if  we  have  come  to  see  that  plan  is  not  admissible  where 
human  life  is  concerned,  is  not  that  a  atep  which  roust  lead  to  others  ? 
Mnst  we  not  extend  this  feeling  to  other  things  also  ?  If  we  must  not 
let  another  lose  hia  ti/e  for  our  gain,  thon  we  also  must  not  let  him  lose 
in  other  waya — nay,  lose  at  all.  Must  it  not  come  to  this  ?  especially 
when  we  come  to  ace  the  physical  life  aright.  For  ia  not  this  the  tact: 
that  that  feeling  about  another's  life  is  right,  not  because  it  is  life  that 
is  concerned,  but  because  it  is  wiothtr's  ?  That  is  the  element  which  ia 
really  the  one  to  be  considered;  and  that  applies  just  as  much  to  the 
rest. 

May  we  not  arrive  at  a  right  attitude  towards  human  life  thro'  seeing 
the  training  of  children  ?     Thus,  e.  g.,  a  mother  ia  apt  to  see  in  the  re- 
sults of  children's  faults — say  a  nursery  left  in  disorder — a  sort  of  ab- 
solute evil :  it  oppresses  her  with  a  feeling  as  if  it  were  bad.   But  evi- 
dently the  entire  question  depends  on  what  is  being  done  in  and  for  her 
children:  a  disorderly  nursery  is,  in  itself,  a  thing  altogether  unim- 
portant ;  and  if  it  be  the  means  of  the  moral  development  of  her  chil- 
dren, it  ia  a  positive  good.     That  little  phenomenal  thing,  by  not  being 
seen  in  its  right  relations,  becomes  altogether  distorted  and  perverted. 
We  see  at  ouce  how  indifferent  these  things  truly  are,  by  supposing 
ft  case  in  which  a  child  is  taken  ill :  then  the  disorder  of  the  nursery 
IE  nothing,  and  perceived  at  once  to  be  nothing.     Now  it  is  such  an 
effect  aa  this  the  consideration  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  child 
should  produce  on  us.      The  question  is,  '  is  the  child  being  made 
better  ? '     And  is  not  tho  difference  here  just  that  of  whcthci  we  look 
on  a  child  as  needing  moral  curing,  or  not? 
Now  if  we  can  thus  get  in  tho  right  attitude  to  physical  things  in  co- 
spect  to  children,  have  we  not  virtually  attained  it  also  in  respect  to 
tbe  whole  of  life  ?     The  case  is  really  the  sumo  : — the  event,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  necessarily  unimportant,  except  so  for  as  it  affects  man's 
feelings  ;  and  that  (like  a  disordered  nursery)  depends  very  much  on 
how  we  choose  to  take  it ;  on  what  wo  are  regarding,  rather.    The  true 
question  is,  '  ia  it  making  men  bettor  ?' — if  ao,  then  it  is  good.     In  ■ 
word  :  consider  the  effect  on  man,  and  not  the  thing ;  bad  things  ^i.  e. 
things  we  feel  bad)  are  wanted  to  produce  good  effects  on  him. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  war  we  muj^t  make  peace  heroic.  By  not  seeing 
the  nature  and  significance  of  our  common  life,  it  is  sordid ;  and  with 
that  there  exist  heroic  forms  of  activity  (war,  &c.)  which  are  ml*- 
obievous.  How  evidently  these  are  two  halves,  which  need  union  :  let 
the  heroism  be  in  the  common  life,  and  the  mischievous  forms  of  it  will 
eeaae.  The  uniou  here  ia  in  common  life  being  noble ;  which  it  must 
be  when  it  is  seen  what  it  is,  and  what  it  allowa  aoope  for, 
demands. 
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How  strangely  men  oyerlook  the  bearings  of  tilings  oh  others.   E. 
a  man  rejoices  (legitimately,  as  he  thinks)  in  having  sold  certain  shares 
before  they  went  down  to  a  degree  which  would  have  ruined  him  had 
he  held  them — never  thinking  who  was  ruined  by  buying  them.     Is  not 
this  alone  enough  to  explain  the  failure  of  life  ?     What  ignoring  of  the 
relations  of  things :  how  can  they  be  right  or  successful  so  ?  there  must 
be  ceaseless  deception  and  disappointment.     Try  this  principle  in  refer- 
ence  to  material  things.     Suppose  a  man  laying  hold  of  a  rope  or  plank 
to  save  himself  from  drowning,  and  being  satisfied  with  laying  hold, 
with  merely  having  it  in  his  hands,  regardless  of  its  other  connections  ; 
whether  it  were  not  broken  off  just  above,  &c. — however  much  he 
might  be  satisfied  with  feeling  it  in  his  hands,  it  would  not  prevent  him 
from  sinking.     This  absurd  disregard  of  the  relations  of  things  is  like 
a  drowning  man  catching  at  a  straw ;  it  not  only  does  not  save,  bat 
often  prevents  his  being  saved. 

See  how  we  pity  a  really  refined  and  beautiful  nature  in  a  child  wear- 
ing the  gauds  and  trinkets  of  a  stage,  and  especially  if  proud  of  them. 
Now  why  may  it  not  be  that  the  real  jewels  and  splendour  men  value 
are  such  as  this — truly  degrading,  and  most  to  those  who  do  not  feel 
them  so  ?  And  then,  are  not  those  natures  which,  however  darkly, 
revolt  at  them,  and  fed  it  better  to  be  without  them,  truly  like  the 
higher  nature  revolting  in  such  a  child  ?  the'  perhaps  little  able  to  feel 
what  a  truer,  better  life  would  be,  never  having  known  or  seen  it.  She 
might  throw  them  off,  and  sulk :— is  not  here  asceticism  ? 

In  respect  to  the  inability  of  even  good  people  to  receive  certain 
views : — ^may  it  not  really  be  that  the  mass  of  the  respectable  belong  truly 
to  what  might  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  'criminal  class '  ?  i. e.,  they  have 
a  constitution  which  cuts  them  off,  a  nature  which  unfits  them,  for  the 
true  man  life  [as  the  pariah  class  among  us  are  to  the  orderly  social 
life].  And  is  it  so  we  want  a  gospel  ?  is  it  so  the  publicans  and  sinners 
entered  before  the  pharisees  of  old  ? 

May  it  be  that  only  such  a  perverted  nature  could  live  self-regardinglj 

amid  the  facts  of  the  world  ? 

That  argument  of  the  slaveholders  has  weight  and  bearing — ^that  if 
the  negroes  were  not  slaves  they  would  be  sunk  in  pauperism  and  de* 
gradation.  Is  it  not  very  likely  to  be  true  ?  Does  it  not  disprove  our 
theory  of  life ;  and  show  that  if  it  be  carried  out,  each  trying  for  him* 
self,  and  the  object  aimed  at  being  physical  success — then  slavery  is  ior 
volved  in  it  ? 

In  respect  to  activity  for  others,  the  reformation  and  raising  of  the 
low,  may  it  not  be  that  the  time  is  come  for  the  application  of  a  limit ; 
L  e.,  to  recognize  the  not-making  ourselves  comfortable,  rather  than  ex- 
citing action  for  others  ?  If  that  limit  were  recognized,  would  not  the 
activity  find  its  legitimate  sphere  ?  Is  it  not  existing  so  that  it  most 
act  ?  In  short,  is  not  a  period  of  development  in  this  to  succeed  the: 
period  of  growth  t  It  is  curious  to  think  how  in  the  organic,  the  de- 
yelopment-period  may  have  come  by  HmiU  ' 

Heroism  is  easier  than  uprightness ;  for  heroism  is  truly  a  condition 
of  uprightness — ^the  latter  cannot  be  without  the  former.  It  is  a  heroie 
basis  we  want  for  life ;  the  other  must  be  also,  but  that  ever  the  deepestf 
as  Gbd's  love  is  deeper  than  His  justice,  and  rules  it.  And  nprightmeat 
1— justioe-^iB  easy,  nay,  alone  is  possible^  when  that  is  the  \mm§i  it  ie 
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the  *  conditioo '  of  uprigfataeM ;  only  tb«s  e&n  it  bo  when  there  u  » 
freater  and  deeper  lore :  for,  without  that,  how  can  the  effects  of  Ow 
natQral  (and  nerer  wanting)  personal  feelings  be  eliminated  ?  The 
■ame  eourso  is  never  felt  equally  right  by  persons  whoM  interests 
(and  still  more  whose  affections)  are  opposed.  And  the  maxim  '  be  just 
before  yon  are  generous '  is  but  the  complement,  and  necessary  oppoutSi 
of  this. 

See : — ^lore  is  greater  than  faith  (based  on  tmthfnlnesB),  and  greater 
than  hope  (based  on  clear  seeing) ;  and  than  knowledge,  which  is  the 
first  condition  of  practical  justice.  Is  there  not  a  connection  between 
these  '  graces '  and  tbose  '  facnlties  *  ?  It  would  be  interesting  if  tfae 
*  graces '  bad  each  their  relation  to  its  viental  quality,  or  power. 

It  is  cnrioos  to  think  respecting  marriage,  and  the  relation  to  it  of 
the  pasHion  of  lote — how  the  leaving  it  wholly  to  passion  is  by  no  meaa* 
a  nature  in  man ;  by  no  means  a  custom,  and  never  has  been  until  these 
last  days,  and  among  a  very  few  races.  Nay,  tho"  we  take  it  for  settled, 
does  it  truly  angictr  ?  Granted  it  gives  an  escitcment,  an  intoxication, 
which  could  not  be  otherwise,  still,  is  that  a  good  ?  Granted  it  is  a 
right  and  necessary  experience  for  man  to  go  thro',  is  it  to  be  the  per- 
manent state  ?  How  often  the  highest  and  truest  love  (of  sympathy 
«nd  anion)  may  arise  withont  the  passion  ;  and  how  often  the  bitterest 
and  inteasest  disappointment  arise  thro'  it.  And  then  look  at  the  re- 
•alts  in  onr  social  life.  la  not  prostitution  worse  than  any  polygamy, 
or  anything  like  it?  Tme  there  is  in  that  system  no  restraint  (tho' 
reatraints  of  the  meanest  and  vilest  character  arise)  ;  bat  is  it  not  ex- 
pansion without  development  ?  Is  not  this  clement  of  passion  to  be  ia- 
daded,  hut  only  to  be  one  T  And  is  not  this  what  tho  advocatea  of 
'progress'  do  not  see — that  organization  most  go  with  growth? 

In  respect  to  the  natural  question  which  arises  whether  a  feeling  tbat 
nakes  ns  perceive  that  sufferings  are  right,  necessary,  and  good,  will 
not  tend  to  make  us  hard-hearted — tho  well-known  tendemui  of  sone 
of  the  bravest  soldiers,  and  their  intense  joy  in  saving  life,  whose  datjr 
is  to  destroy  it,  may  answer.  Admiral  Pellew  (Lord  Eimonth)  waa 
wont  to  describe  as  '  the  greatest  pleasure  he  ever  felt  in  his  whole  life,* 
the  rescue  from  shipwreck,  at  his  own  imminent  peril,  of  a  number  of 
people  who  would  otherwise  have  perished ;  the  officers  having  left  the 
•hip  (which  was  fast  going  to  pieces),  and  those  on  board  having  no  one 
to  direot  them.  This  victory,  in  which  life  was  taped,  cheered  tlte 
great  naval  commander  to  his  dying  day. 

flow  palpably  we  do  not  sec,  while,  in  respect  to  tho  treatment  of 
our  criminals,  we  are  ever  finding  oarsetves  checked  by  the  danger  of 
doing  better  for  them  than  for  their  '  victims.'     Clearly  we  have  not  Uw 
key  here. 

Here  surely  arises  continual  difficnlty ;  disputes,  in  which  one  side  ia 
(almost)  universal  custom;  and  on  the  other,  reason.  How  is  this  to 
be  reconciled  ?  must  it  not  bu  by  accepting  an  idea  of  man  accordingly  7 
vis.  that  it  is  his  tendency  to  err,  instead  of  to  go  right  ?  And  if  ao, 
then  this  includes  all.  Children,  brought  up  with  this  thought,  could 
not  fall  into  this  mischief. 

E.  g.,  could  we  not  attain  a  habit  of  looking  at  the  man  instead  of  at 

hia  clothes  ?  and  must  not  this  come  if  there  were  the  custom  at 


I^H  doing  for  others  things  which  took  the  gloss  out  of  our  olothea  ?    j^^H 
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we  onoe  attained  this  what  a  deliverance  it  were  ;  from  what  deUi« 
•ions  and  deceipts  it  would  save  us.  If  we  will  be  guided  by  what 
money  can  buy,  how  can  we  be  safe  ? 

Surely  in  the  very  fact  of  the  absence  of  heroism  from  our  life  is 
the  key  to  the  present  social  state.     Well  is  it  said,  '  Christians  are  not 
now  heroic'     The  fact  is  that  now  not  only  is  heroism  not  common  and 
not  encouraged,  it  is  suppressed  and  kept  down ;  the  natural  attitude 
of  man  is  more  heroic  than  ours.     Then  is  not  the  suppression  of 
heroism  one  part  of  the  work  and  meaning  of  this  social  state : — ^what 
it  IB  for  ?    That  too  is  wanted:  heroism  must  be  suppressed  to  be  per- 
fected.    And,  when  perfected,  heroism  too  must  be  universal ;  in  its 
imperfect  state  it  can  be  attained  only  by  a  few :  the  perfected  heroism 
Bhall  be  for  all. 
Is  there  not  here  a  law  ?    To  know  what  any  period  of  society  is 
doing,  may  we  not  look  at  what  element  is  suppressed,  what  is  below 
par  ? — we  may  be  sure  that  is  what  is  being  perfected.     So,  in  truth, 
that  is  being  done  which  seems  most  the  opposite. 

Do  not  women  now  seem  to  expect  in  married  life  that  which  is  in 
the  majority  of  cases  [men  being  so  weak  and  narrow  as  they  are]  in* 
compatible  with  the  universal — the  man-regard — on  the  husband's  part  ? 
in  short,  do  not  they  demand  that  which  would  be  utterly  selfish  if  it 
were  consciously  and  reflectingly  done  ?     Were  there  not  a  remedy  for 
this,  and  for  how  many  other  evils,  in  the  understanding  and  accepting 
that  true  happiness  is,  and  can  only  be,  united  with  bearing — ^must  in- 
clude an  opposite  ? 
True  moral  happiness  must  include  sense-evil  or  privation ;  and  here 
observe  how  that  sense-privation  is  thus  positively/  denied.     Is  it  not 
an  instance  parallel  with  the  others  in  the  mental  world  ?  must  not 
this  '  law '  give  this  phenomenon  T 
Now  if  this  were  recognized  and  known  as  the  law— if  the  wife,  in  look- 
ing forward  to  happiness,  took  into  her  calculation,  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment, this  giving  up  and  enduring :  were  not  the  world  new  at  once  ?— 
if  she  took  this  into  calculation,  as  the  philosopher,  in  looking  forward 
to  truthf  inclades,  as  an  essential  element  of  it,  an  opposition  to  sense- 
impressions.     For  in  truth  these  are  the  same ;  and  the  expecting  hap- 
piness in  having— or  the  trying  to  retain  a  grasp  of  the  first  naturally 
agreeable  things — is  like  trying  to  have  truth  in,  or  attain  it  while, 
clinging  to  first  natural  sense<•in^)ression8.    These  cases  are  parallel ; 
and  the  efforts  people  make  to  get  happiness,  while  retaining  their  hpld 
on  the  pleasant  and  agreeable,  are  like  the  intellect  and  conscien<^e  in 
their  'speculations,'  ^ins  to  get  right  while  giving  the  rule  to  sense. 
We  must  give  up  some  thmgs  felt  as  good,  as  we  must  give  up  some 
things  felt  as  trae.    Also  there  is  perfect  reason  in  it.   It  is  evident,  in 
respect  to  truth,  that  the  nature  of  our  sensuous-perceptive  relations  to 
things  must  cause  our  sense-impressions  to  be  not  true  :  they  must  be 
too  small,  and  therefore  true  knowledge  must  positively  deny  them :  i.e.y 
Mcience — ^which  is  simply  the  positive  denial  of  our  sense-impressions— 
must  be. 

That  is,  knowing  this  law,  science  is  shown  necessary,  and  one  might 
predict  its  whole  history.  And  knowing  it,  one  may  predict  a  simuar 
course  in  respect  to  other  faculties  and  other  spheres ;  e.  g.,  theoloey 
and  ethics.    In  these,  there  u  now  the  first  atager-rtbe  error  aa4  tne 


struggle ;  thoip  Fihall  be  also  the  nltimate  victory  anii  repo» 

it  done  first  with  the  physical,  but  ontj  first ;  and  that  less 

than  for  the  sake  of  the  others. 
Note  particularly,  that  as  the  very  nature  and  necessity  of  our  retationB 
to  things  involves  that,  for  knowledge,  our  impressions  of  the  true  must 
be  positively  denied,  so  it  is  involved  also  that  our  impreseions  of 
good  must  be. 

Here,  then,  is  the  basis  and  superstructure  of  the  science  oS  happiness. 
There  must  be  an  organization  of  the  faculties  in  respect  to  ethics  also: 
for  true  good  there  must  be  that  which  is  against  a  lower  feeling  of 
good. 

Surely  we  may  here  see,  in  part,  why  the  conscience  ao  often  oppose* 
pleasure,  and  deraands  of  us  to  forego  it.     That  is  a  iiecessury  phenu- 
menon  from  from  the  nature  of  happiness,  which  (to  a  self)  can  only  he 
by  an  opposition  to  a  felt  good.     Even  as,  in  another  aspect,  we  may 
see  it : — that  to  a  self,  with  interests  opposed  to  others,  consience  must 
continually  forbid  and  check  and  demand  foregoing.    Now  we  recognixe 
this  Tightness  up  to  a  certain  point :  to  the  '  self-justice '  point,  as  it 
were ;  which  marks  what  would  be  the  right  on  the  supposition  of  ths 
self  as  '  being.'     What  is  wanted  ia  a  true  appreciation,  and  bringing 
conscience  to  bear  in  quite  another  way ;  so  as  to  act  on  the  principle! 
laid  down  in  the  'sermon  on  the  mount,'  instead  of  on  '  law.' 

How  miiny  social  crimes  are  not  to  bo  forcibly  repressed : — but  then, 
does  not  this  reallj'  carry  the  not-punishing  of  all  ?     These  evils  which 
^e  suffer  are  certainly  not  less  desirable  to  be  put  an  end  to  than  the 
others ;  but,  in  respect  to  them,  we  have  leand  ihe  teaij.     In  truth,  by 
that  law  of  one  case  giving  the  whole,  does  it  not  lollow  that  the  giving 
up  forcible  suppression  {punishment :  i.  e,  se//-punishment)  for  any  on* 
offence,  demonstrates  that  it  must  be  so  for  all  ?    Nay,  if  this  principle 
were  universalized  would  it  not  work  beUer — or  perhaps,  rather,  begin 
to  work,  in  the  cases  to  which  it  is  now  applied?  being  then  a  true 
power,  when  done  on  principle ;  instead  of,  as  now,  a  mere  confession 
of  impotence.     Is  it  not  beautiful,  thus,  to  see  how  weakness  may  be 
strength  ? — what  is,  in  one  case,  merely  done  thro'  weakness — evil  not 
^  punished — done  otherwise,  may  be  the  highest  exhibition  of  power. 

^H        Then  why  should  not  that  which  ia  our  weakness  be  God's  power  ?  our 
^^1       inability  to  punish  or  prevent— why  is  it  not  God's  power  to  subdue  ? 
^^P  Is  the  relation  of  law  and  passion  the  same  as  that  of  sense  and  in- 

^H        telleot  ?  and  at  first  is  there  the  same  inversion  ?     Is  not  law  made  th*^^— 
H  instrument  (more  or  less)  of  passion  ?  passion  ruling,  and  law  erring,  Jjj^H 

wandering  (speculating,  in  fact),  in  obedience  to  it ;  striving  in  vain  t^^^| 
_  rectify  the  radical  wrongness.     Nay,  is  it  not  even  yet  so  to  Gom«  0>^^^| 

^^_  tent  F  Is  not  law  still  made  the  servant  of  passion  ;  i.  e.  of  liking,  Ij^^H 
^^K  interest,  of  the  holding  of  the  strong  to  that  which  they  have  got ;  sn^^^l 
^^1  is  not  this  part  of  the  social  failure  ?  Were  it  not  interesting  to  Me  ^^^H 
^^f  that  the  evil  and  perversion  of  society,  which  seems  so  remedi1e>8a,  is  ^^^| 
^^  simply  from  a  false  use  of  the  elements  concerned  ;  and  a  use  that  shaUT 
be  rectified  ?  The  tendency  to  hold  on  to  self- advantages  is  not  more 
insuperable  than  that  of  believing  sense. 

^^^  Bfrspccting  political  economy  ;_tt  is  true  as  a  science ;  i.  e.  as  pH^^^I 
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itomeiial :  it  has  the  troth  of  the  phenomenal  sciences,  bat  it  produces 
untrue  effects  for  want  of  the  recognition  of  the  phenomenal  as  pheno- 
menal ;  or,  in  other  words,  this  is  not  a  normal  state  of  man,  nor  one 
according  to  which  we  should  act :  our  action  must  have  reference  to 
something  different  from  the  phenomenal.     The  ^  science '  works  badly 
thus :  viz.  that  even  christian  and  good  men,  who  would  otherwise  aot 
on  principles  of  justice,  honor,  kindness,  finding  these  '  laws '  (of 
wages,  &c.)  revealed  by  science,  come  to  think — ^what  otherwise  thej 
would  nerer  dream  of  thinking — ^that  it  is  right,   justifiable,    and 
even   best,  that  they  should  act  according  to  them.     This   science 
perverts  the  morals,  as  other  sciences  pervert  and  crush  the  intellect ; 
making  people  think — against  all  that  is  human  in  them— on  the  one 
hand,  that  what  is  phenomenal  is ;  on  the  other,  that  it  is  right. 

Here  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  right  way  of  dealing  with  po» 
verty :— Howard  becoming  an  inmate  of  the  lazaretto. 

And  see :  this  in  human  nature  is  to  be  relied  upon,  and  may  be 

called  for.     See  how  Howard  could  originate  it ;  then  all  may  act  it^ 

when  taught  and  accustomed. 
Again :  Howard  entered  so  only  to  learn  and  understand :  by  entering, 
he  could  not  free  others  directly,  as  one  can  free  the  poor.     He  says : 
'  ease,  affluence,  and  honors  are  temptationSf  which  the  world  holds  out.' 
Is  not  the  whole  secret  here  :  good  seeming  <  temptation '  for  right-feeLr . 
ing  men  ?     How.  should  satan   address  his  temptations  to  elevated 
hearts  ?   Christ  he  tempted  by  a  way  to  honor  God.    Does  not  he  tempt 
us  by  ways  of  honoring  ourselves,  our  wives,  society,  &c.  1  and  must  we 
not  reply,  <  thou  shalt  not  tempt ;   . .     .     man  doth  not  live  by  bread 
alone '  ?    May  we  find,  indeed,  in  those  temptations  of  Christ,  a  special 
application  to  our  own  day  ? 

ICay  we  not  see  farther  respecting  the  idea  that  in  '  heaven '  there  is 
*  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage,'  and  also  the  apostolic  repre- 
sentations of  marriage  ?    It  suggested  itself  thus  :  looking  on  all  sen- 
suous plessures  as  relief Sy  as  implying  disease.     For,  on  this  view,  see 
how  the  marriage-pleasure  answers ;  how  it  is  based  exactly  so.     And 
then  see  the  natuxe  of  marriage,  and  its  institution  of  domestic  life. 
It  is  good  under  the  circumstances,  but  not  absolutely ;  only  for  the 
defective  state ;  good,  as  beariug  on  a  mere  5«(/*-state,  not  as  bearing 
on  an  altruistic  one ;  and  so  the  true  devotion  of  the  life  to  man  ia 
higher  than  married  life.    But  then,  it  is  not  to  be  indiscriminately 
aimed  at ;  because  of  man's  defective  stote :  as  walking  is  better  than 
lying  in  bed,  but  not  to  a  man  who  has  a  fractured  limb.     Is  not  tibp 
txue  womanly  instinct  with  regard  to  marriage  more  generally  an  al* 
truistic  instinct,  but  baulked  ? 
That  state  of  marriage  is  a  limitation ;  a  condition  under  which  the  ■ 
{Measure  may  be  [and  so  it  is  practically  a  step  and  tendency  towai^ds. 
altruism  ?]  ;  but  the  domestic  institution  which  thus  arises  still  has  its 
origin  in  disease,  is  the  mark  and  accompaniment  of  a  diseased  condi* 
tion.     This  is  evident :  see  how  it  is  still  a.  limiting ;  nay,  how  it  is     i 
productive  of  even  special  evils.    That,  too,  must  be  positively  denied ; 
there  is  to  be  too  pe^ect  a  consciousness  for  that  relation :  there  is  tO" 
be  no  marrying  *  in  heaven.'  -       "<• 

Bat  then,  li  this  whbls  bodilf  lifbi»«  disease,  why  not  get  rid  of.itr 
Ihe  shortest  way  ? 


This  w  interesting ;  here  is  the  necessBry  eorrlgent  fbr  erery  truth  !• 
that  otd  idea  of  '  corrigcnts  '  in  physic  had  something  in  it. 
But  that  is  no  remedy ;  it  does  not  rid  of  the  disease  [we  surety  cannot 
get  out  of  the  hody  so].  The  only  cure  is  the  sacrificing  self  for  loTe  ; 
only  BO  is  it  positiTely  denied  :  that  other  vere  b  negative  denial,  whtoh 
is  no  true  denial  nt  till.  And  so  observe,  tho'  ve  mast  not  selBshly  or 
BBcetically  throw  off  our  life,  it  is  onr  manhood,  or  good,  if  for  love,  for 
the  sake  of  some  worthy  object,  we  lay  it  down.  The  law  here  is  per- 
fectly plain  ;  it  applies  to  marriage,  and  to  all  pleasOres,  and  has  a  per- 
fect theoretic  bimfl.  And  then  if  it  be  said  '  by  no  marriage  the  hnmaa 
race  would  come  to  an  end,'  surely  that  were  no  loaa  ;  we  need  not  fear 
there  would  bo  no  ei^uivalent.  Nay,  is  it  not  truly  thds  :  the  physical 
'  human  race  '  is  kept  np  by,  and  because  of,  the  disease  In  man  ;  and 
for  its  cure.     It  is  to  be  till  man  is  cured. 

So,  praetically,  in  respect  to  self-denial.  If  there- be  not  tho  love,  for 
willing  sacrifice,  there  ninst  be  tho  pleasure — aa  a  sick  man  must  be  in 
bed :  ho  '  wants '  to  do  so,  end  it  is  his  '  ploaaure.'  Nay,  will  it  not  bs 
in  the  moral  as  in  tbe  physical :  that  often  those  who  are  really  sick 
■nd  onght  to  be  in  bed,  will  inaist  on  doing  as  if  they  were  well  1  And 
then,  lest  there  should  come  a  proud  contemptuousness  of  pity  in  any 
of  OS  for  those  who  cannot  rise  to  eelf-denial,  we  must  remember  t^iat  i) 
the  eymptom  of  the  worst  disease  of  all. 

la  not  asceticism  put  in  its  true  light  here  ?  and  here  is  there  not  K 
guide  to  the  treatment  of  children  ?  Also  tho  view  to  be  taken  of 
tho  habits  adopted  by  good  people — especially  their  not  seeing  the  re- 
demption ;  nor,  therefore,  why  they  should  give  up. 

But  think,  now,  of  our  position — tho  position  of  christians  as  it  i> : 
the  wtll-to-do  among  them,  looking  on  so  many  poor  and  miserable  u 
destined  to  future  misery  as  well,  and  they  themselves  to  future  hap- 
piness :  and  yet  what  do  they  do  ? — keep  the  present  plcasote  and  hap- 
piness for  themselves  also  ! 

And  hearing  all  this  time  the  voice:  "freely  ye  have  reoeived,  firaelf 
give.'     Not,  because  it  will  answer  well ;  because  it  will  not  bo  %}>• 
used,  and  men  will  be  grateful ;  but  '  because  ye  have  freely  received ' 
— a  reason  which  no  results,  no  contingencies,  can  affect. 
Is  it  not  strange  J    Ought  not  those  who  are  to  have  no  happiness  here- 
after to  have  it  now,  these  few  poor  years  p     In  fact,  we  do  not  believtt 
it:  the  'heaven'  we  think  of  is  not  one  that  makes  us  let  go  of  eartbi 
or  can  make  ns.     It  will  not  do;  i.  e.  it  will  not  do  for  more  than  « 
few.     If  we  aay  '  why  does  not  God  relieve  or  take  care '  ?  the  aoavar 
u,  because  He  lovea  us  bo  well ;  He  gives  i«  that  to  do.     Or,  further : 
beoause  that  would  be  an  arbitrary,  non-natural  act ;  it  would  not  be 
acting  according  to  law,  and  making  necessanj :  that  must  be  done  thro' 
UB,  to  be  so.     God  foregoes  that,  as  He  foregoea  every  end  in  Nature  for 
which  the  conditions  are  not ;  which  is  not  part  of  Nature,  or  made  ne- 
cessary.    We  are  here  as  the  means  to  be  used,  and  Qod  will  use  no 
others.  That  end  will  be  made  part  of  Nature ;  law  will  he  fulfilled  in 
it  wnen  we  do  our  part  in  it,  and  not  till  then. 

The  iocurabilitj  of  our  social  state  on  our  present  prjncples  surely  is 
aridenced  in  what  ie  said  respecting  the  way  convicts  are  treated  now  i 
•o  well  lodged  and  cared  for,  so  aa  even  to  be  encouraged ;  i.  e.  the  ut- 
terly hardened  ones,  who  are  the  only  one*  that  It  ta  desired  severely  to 
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ponish  (Times;  Not.  13,  1860.)    See  what  ooxnes  pracUeaUy  of  oar  at- 
tempt to  keep  things  right  by  force. 

We  have  a  satisfaction  in  the  trying ;  we  feel  as  if  we  mast  be  doing 
the  thing ;  but  the  true  question  is,  do  we  ?    Surely  no ;  and  this  we 
might  see  if  we  would  examine.    It  is  simply  a  case  of  trying  to  do 
a  thing  directly — self-  and  force-wis& — ^instead  of  fulfilling  the  condi- 
tions.    And  is  it  not  parallel, to  the  old  speculation  T    Men  felt  they 
were  going  the  wi^y  to  know  ;•  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  using  their 
*  powers  so ;  they  had  all  the  conyiction  it  must  be  the  right  thin^ : 
they  even  made  up  their  minds  to  be  satisfied  with  their  very  partial 
success.     It  is  the  same  now: — that  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  tryins, 
that  feeling  that  we  do  when  we  do  not — it  is  that  misleads  us  al- 
ways.   And  see  what  suggestiveness  there  is  in  this  :  is  it  not  true  of 
our  physical  experience  ?  we  feel  that  we  do  when  (or  what)  we  do 
not  do,  what  is  not  done.    As  misleading  us  here,  this  feeling  is  but 
an  instance  of  a  law.    And  again :  see  how  Science  appears  as  a 
.  giving  up  trying  to  do  directly ^  and  fulfilling  conditions  (for  knowing). 
It  is  type  and  parallel  of  all  cases  of  the  giving  up  direct  trying  (or 
the  self-way),  ^nd  fulfilling  conditions.    All  are  to  be  seen  in  this ; 
and  it  is  full  of  all  the  moral  meaning. 
And  this  failure—- or  failure  equally  bad~-is  unavoidable ;  it  comes  fit* 
eeBBarily,  e.  g.,  with  the  progress  of  refinement  and  delicacy  of  feelii^; 
in  the  ruling  (i.  e.  the  punishing)  classes,  necessarily  comes  that  mode 
of  treating  convicts^    To  ill-use  them  besides  confining  them,  to  feed 
them  insufficiently,  injure  their  health  or  refuse  them  any  oonifort  when 
sick,  becomes  impossible ;  it  would  be  felt  by  us  to  be  barbarity  and 
wickedness.  . 

Thus  we  are  compelled  on  the  principle  of  dpin^  good  to  those  who 
.  injure  us ;   but,  not  doing  it  with  understandmg,  we  fail  to  gain 
the  benefit  of  it :  nay,  we  give  more,  and  perhaps  get  only  mischief. 
And  so  our  <  pimishment '  becomes  encouragement ;  i.  e.  to  the  very  bad, 
and  must ;  especially  being  made  so  much  more  so  by  the  evils  which  • 
tills  very  refinement  either  brings,  or  at  least  suffers  to  come,  to  the 
honest  working  population.     For  these  we  allow  to  bear  all  those  evils 
which  we  should  think  it  the  height  of  wickedness  to  inflict  on  our 
Qonvicts ! 
But  what  a  sublime  morality  reveals  itself  here : — how  Ood  makes 
ns,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  separate  comfort  and  right,  join  sacrifice 
w^th  virtue.     This  is  grand :  that  our  criminals,  not  our  honest  men, 
are  the  comfortable. 
See,  then^  how  we  inflict  psssively  what  we  could  not  inflict  actively ; 
but  how  evidently  this  is  not  right  or  rational.     I^ow  how  are  we  to 
bring  these  to  a  level  ?   [Thus  one .  sees  something  in  theology :— evi- 
denUy  our  idea  of  God  permitting  what  He  could  not  and  mi^ht  not  do, 
arises  from  this  in  ourselves ;  from  thinking  of  Him  from  this  point  of: 
view ;  as  like  us.  j  And,  in  fii\e»  does  not  the  entire  difficulty  arise  from, 
and  is  it  not  inevitably  embodied  in,  the  idea:  of  ours  that,  pleasant, 
things  are  things  to  be  secured,  instead  of  being  need  for  ^aerifioe  ?    It: 
not  this  the  thought  of  the  world :  that  pleasant  things  are  thuigs  pro- 
vided for  sacrifice;  to  make  sacrifice  possible ?        •  .       .  •. 
So  we. understand. t^ie, anomaly  and  mystery  that: comes:  .so naturally 
we  emplox  th^  ploasaii^.tMi^  i9f  Bos^f^^g/tadifor  pUasiiM ^«nd 
such  a  fauure,  and  worse  tKim  failure,  resiilts. 
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t^hst  a  florioua  law  it  is,  that  whatever  ia  the  privilege  of  a  ( 
$kall  be  the  inheritance  of  all ;  and  shall  be  better  for  all,  becanse  it  a 
he  for  all  only  by  being  made  better.     The  universal  shall  be  better 
than  the  best  while  limited.     But  obeerve,  how  the  extension  depends 
on  the  making  better  that  which  the  few  possess.     It  applies  to  luxury ; 
i,  e.,  to  enjojment  and  comfort ;  made  better,  or  more  perfect,  thia  shall 
be  for  all.     And  to  goodnts^  also;  eoodnesa  shall  be  universal;  ' -*~ 
first,  the  best  goodness  most  be  raised  and  made  higher. 

And  thus,  surely,  comes  a  new  thought  of  the  church,  and  of  *  electioii 

This  choosing  out  a  few  is  not  against  the  universal  blessing ;  rathai 

it  is  the  very  meaos  and  condition  of  it.     It  is  the  ■  law  '  that  tbfti 

which  is  to  be  for  all  is  first  for  a  few.     But  also  it  appears  that  it 

must  be  by  a  raising  higher  of  the  church  the  universal  blessing  Is  to 

be.     How  well  this  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Jews.     They  were  f 

privileged  few,  for  the  sake  of  all ;  but  the  nniveiaal  blessing  coi 

only  by  the  swallowing  up  of  Judaism  in  Christianity. 

Dittribiition  is  the  problem,  and  here  surely  is  a  light  t 

cannot  be  by  the  operation  of  self-interest ;  that  effects  the  prodnetioot^ 

and  for  the  distribution  we  want  an  opposite  power.     It  is  the  j'unetion ; 

production  the  nutrition :  and  nutrition  and  function  are  opponlff.     So 

physical  life  shows  ns  hotd  this  must  be  ;  a  reason  for  the  demand  of  ■ 

different  principle  for  distribution :  and  bo  of  the  difficulty  there  bas 

And  then  we  must  endeavour  to  see  that  the  'great  evils'  are  011I7 
/elt  to  be  great. 

There  is  even  a  rigbtness  in  the  easy  way  the  well-to-do  regard  tho 
discomforts  of  the  wretched.  It  is  true  (only  wrongly  applied): 
these  are  not  so  much  ;  they  can  be  afforded  very  well. 
They  are  not  truly  of  any  importance ;  they  merely  seem  so  by  th«  li- 
mitation of  our  view.  Human  life  (not  being  '  individual '  merely,  Imt 
a  nKni-life)  ia  large  enough  to  take  all  that  very  well.  This  is  right  to 
Bee ;  because  the  real  bcariog  of  seeing  is  to  make  one  indifferent,  not 
to  othert'  pains,  but  to  one's  owa.  It  is  an  instance  of  truth  always 
acting  well. 

Are  not  physic  (management  of  health),  and  political  and  social  liCs, 
two  presentations  of  the  same  ?  and  may  not  the  one  be  learnt  tram  tbs 
other  ?  Then  should  evils  be  remedied  ?  How  is  it  in  physical  life  : 
how  in  the  social  state  ?  The  analogy  has  been  felt :  people  speak  of 
social  remedies  under  the  name  of  physical  ones. 

Are  the  pairs  which  I  have  noticed  as  ever  existing  to  our  thought) 
also  ever  two  presentations  of  the  same  thing  ? 
God  will  make  the  evil  tree  bring  forth  corrupt  fruit.  He  suffeTt 
—makes — the  world  to  be  bad,  but  within  strict  and  rigid  limits  ;  onl7 
in  a  certain  way ;  a  way  that  works  to  the  making  man  good.  He  wiU 
not  have  it  evil  in  the  way  we  would  make  it — evil  things  not  bearing 
evilfruilA:  e.  g.,  he  will  have  man's  selfishness  result  in  slavery,  ty- 
ranny, corruption.     He  so  arranges  things  as  to  ensure  it. 

And  so  He  arranges  things  as  to  ensure  man's  ignorance  leading  to 
error.  He  cures  ignorance,  thus,  colUctivehj ;  and  we  see  it  is  the 
right  way.  Now  is  not  His  curing  selSshness  and  sinfulness,  which 
He  does  also,  collectively,  the  right  way  too  ?    Then  here  is  a  light 
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OB  that  qnestion  of  the  individual  and  the  race.    May  we  not  oome  ta 

see  why  this  separate  individualitj  is  the  means  Gk>d  requires  for 

working  out  His  purpose  in  the  race  ? 
A^ain :  see,  respecting  marriage,  what  profound  evil  often  comes 
out  of  it :  how  much  more  Gcd  means  by  it  than  man  contemplates. 
How  often  two  good  (seeitiing)  people  will  thus  become  bad ;  and  hatred 
spring  up  where  it  was  never  known  before.     Is  it  not  like  that  good     • 
man's  utter  failure  in  trying  to  treat  the  Jews  with  love  ?  And  does  not 
that  case  suggest  yet  another  thought ;  viz.  that  that  is  not  the  true  way 
of  using  money  (not  that  clever  self-charity) ;  not  that  judicious  use  of 
it,  but  the  letting  ourselves  be  deprived  of  it — not  blindly,  not  being 
deceived,  but  knowingly. 

How  many  will  willingly  give  up  and  sacrifice  their  possessions,  in 

their  own  way ;  how  few — and  how  hard  it  is — do  what  they  are  told. 

Christ's  way  is  a  narrow  way,  and  few  find  it ;  for  it  wants  faith,  a 

belief  that  God  will  verily  do,  and  is  doing. 

Is  it  not  (practically)  a  rule,  that  the  right  thing  is  ever  that  which 
has  been  tried  and  has  failed  ?  Is  not  this  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  (known)  laws  of  intellect,  &c.  ?  How  grand  it  wonld  be  to  know 
this ;  to  look  back  and  see  what  has  been  tried  and  failed,  and  then  to 
foretell.  So  is  not  our  Science  the  perfecting  of  an  old  (failing)  induc- 
tion ?  and  shall  there  not  be  a  successful  philosophy,  answering  to  the 
old  failing  attempt  ?  See  how  we  misinterpret  our  experience :  we 
think  that  what  has  failed  will  fail.  Not  so ;  this  false  thought  surely 
is  itself  an  instance  of  the  first  '  failing.'  Thus  socialism  shall  be,  be- 
cause it  has  been  tried  and  failed  (it  has  fulfilled  that  ^  condition ');  and 
ever,  if  we  want  to  know  what  shall  be,  we  must  look  for  what  has  been 
tried  in  vain  [asceticism,  then  ?] 

And  surely  Adam,  and  man's  destiny  as  related  to  him,  furnishes  the 
great  instance  of  this  law.     Adam  is  the  prophecy  of  humanity :  it 
IS  man,  tried  and  failed. 
Does  not  this  apply  also  to  the  Jewish  theocracy  ? — as  a  failure,  is  it 
not  a  prophecy  ?    Is  there  not  to  be  a  government  for  spiritual  ends  F 
Did  not  that  fail  because  not  fulfilling  the  conditions — ^the  law  not  on 
the  heart  ?     If  this  be  the  case,  then  are  not  the  prophecies  the  exact 
statement  of  the  law  ?     That  was  to  fail,  as  they  pronounced;  it  was 
to  be  restored ;  is  to  be,  in  perfectness ;  as  they  pronounced. 

was  remarking  how,  in  human  life,  in  science,  inventions,  &o.p  * 

things  are  introduced  at  certain  times  or  periods,  when  the  demand  and ' 
necessity  are  for  them ;  when  other  things  correspond  with  them :  e.  g.,  ■ 
railways  and  telegraphs  now,     London  would  be  impossible  without' 
railways. 
Observe  how  when  a  thing  (a  cityi  or  other)  becomes  too  large,  it 
does  not  become  contracted,  or  braced  up  again — ^it  rots. 
There  is  a  vital  order  here,  surely ;  if  we  could  trace  it. 
*  Miss  Nightingale  says :  '  can  human  perversity  any  farther  go,  in  nn* 
making  the  process  of  restoration  which  God  has  made  ?'     And  so  she'' 
fi!nds  the  art  of  nursing  so  inconceivably  wrong,  and  is  angry  accord- 
ingly.   But  is  not  this  an  instance  of  the  law  of  going  wrong:  the  law* 
that  our  experience  ipust  mislead  ?    And  were  it  not  trell  to  eree  atift 
ateept  this,  and  adt  accordingly— that  whAtbvcfTmaii  Uurdone  otthoviffit, 
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will  hare  been  done  and  thought  wronglyl  Think  what  wo  loM  by  not 
wefng  this :  we  fail  for  a  long  time  to  find  out  the  errors ;  we  get  angr; 
about  them ;  we  are  unwilling  to  admit  them,  and  tr;  to  hold  on  to 
them;  we  lose  every  way: — whereaa,  admit  the  other,  then  we  apply 
remedies  at  once,  and  also  do  not  go  to  extremes  ;  for  we  tee  that  then 
is  truth  mingled  with  the  error,  end  that  batinct  is  higher,  often,  thui 
reason  [till  it  haa  been  thro'  its  course,  at  least]. 

It  may  be  man's  nature  to  do  '  wrong '  (i.  e,  sensibly,  '  practically ' 
wrong),  before  he  does  right. 

It  is  interesting  to  obserre  this :  that  wrong  is  only  '  wrong '  accord- 
ing to  the  sight-faculty :  there  is  no  true  wrongnosa  ;  but  in  getting 
it  right  a  work  is  done  in  him.     This  is  evident ;  siaco  change,  in  tba 
leasibte,  is  by  subjective  change.     And  this  embraces  more ;  for  try 
aa  we  will  to  get  the  sensible  '  all '  right,  fresh  evils  and  wrongneaseB 
(and  ever  greater  ?)  will  arise  :  i.  e.,  there  must  be  the  wrongnesa  to 
the  sight-facnlty  ;  and  if  we  try  ignorantly  and  '  un-lawfully  '  to  pat 
it  right,  there  must  come  even  worse  wrongnesa.     And  the  only  way 
to  have  the  sensible  truly  right  is  to  accept  the  wrongnesa  in  th« 
right  way  [i.  o.  tho  wrongness  that  necessarily  is  involved  in  what  it 
is — its  being  perceived  aa  by  sight].     A  certain  wrongnesa  of  it  ia 
involved  in  the  nature  of  it ;  a  wrongneas  in  it  necessary  for  trae 
lightness.     This  ia  what  we  have  seen  morally  : — that  we  must  accept 
evil,  be  happy  by  accepting  and  enduring  the  painful,  and  only  soi 
not  by  trying  to  get  rid  of  it  all. 
Here  h^w  clear  it  is  that  man's  salvation  is  in  that  which  he  feela 
as  evil :  it  must  be  so. 
And  80  here  haa  been  the  practical  error — the  trying  to  get  tbia 
■sensible'  (or  practical)  all  right:  it  cannot  be.     And  we  a\»o  aoa 
the  root  and  rigbtnesa  of  that  practical  wisdom  which  condemoa 
Utopian  schemes,  and  scorns  so  bitterly  the  idea  of  getting  perfectioB 
out  of  men.     This  is  the  truth,  only  misapplied,  because  not  under- 
stood.    This  cold  cynicism  ia,  in  fact,  an  unconscious  recognition  of 
the  perfectneas  of  self-sacrifice ;  there  must  be  accepted  and  put  up 
with  a  certain  wrongness  in  the  world.     It  sees  that  this  is  sound 
■esse  and  reason  ;  it  does  not  see  it  ia  also  pure  and  bearty  love. 
I  EBy,  it  may  be  men  must  do  wrong  before  right ;  because  all  that  la 
required,  and  the  only  cud,  is  making  men  good.     Then  may  it  not  ba 
too  that  our  false  idea  about  this — about  the  ends  which  are  valnablo, 
and  about  the  nature  of  man — prevents  our  seeing  this,  and  so  results 
in  endleas  practical  evila  ?     For  do  not  innumerable  practical  mischiefs 
flow  from  not  seeing  this  necessity  of  going  wrong  first ;  for  the  seeing 
of  which  do  we  not  want  that  recognition  of  the  true  end,  and  of  tho 
nature  of  men  ? 

It  is  in  respect  to  goodness  as  to  knowledge : — it  rises  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  ia  a  certain  laborious  way,  and  a  few  only  attain  it ;  when 
it  gets  better  still — an  interpretation— then  it  is  for  all.  One  sees  thia 
well  in  the  christian  morality — higher  than  the  heathen,  but  possibla  to 
quite  other  classes.  Goodness  is  possible  to  all  jast  as  it  is  based  on 
love ;  i.  e.,  is  true  and  not  self.  So  knowledge  is,  in  proportion  as  it  ia 
necessary  and  self-evident — as  it  is  interpreted  (i.  e.  not  'self.') 
How  may  one  see  the  parallel  between  '  interpretation '  in  know1ddg«^ 


and  tha  placing  goodnesa  on  the  baaia  of  love  and  joy  inataad  of  doCj- 
ar  pride  f  ' 
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In  the  BBme  way  as  one  sees  bow  troe  thingB  Bti  aside  lower  ftmh 
of  other  things  which  are  also  true,  to  introduce  and  establish  better ' 
forms  of  the  same — so  is  it  not  in  practical  and  social  life  ?  [in  tmtlit 
in  their  laws,  are  not  the  mental,  the  ethical,  and  the  physi^,  one  P] 
Thns,  a  noble  war  is  better  than  an  ignoble  submission :  only  a  submia* 
aion  which  contains  all  the  nobleness  of  war,  and  is  more  noble  even 
than  it,  can  be  accepted  by  men  who  have  risen  to  the  height  of  a  noble 
war. 

This  is  as  a  scientific  knowledge  of  Nature  refiises  a  superstitious  sa- 

eredness  in  some  things,  but  will  accept  an  universal  sacredness.    It 

is  a  good  thought  that  superstition  is  always  by  not  feeling  the  aa* 

credness  of  all  things. 

And  so  in  general :  a  manly,  strong,  yet  just  standing  up  for  rights-** 

one's  own  as  well  as  others' — is  better  than  mere  passireness :  a  heartyi 

pleasant,  generous  enjoying  is  better  than  asceticism. 

As  an  understanding  of  the  '  natural '  connection  of  events,  even  the' 

resting  in  that,  is  better  than  a  mere  superstition  about  them,  altho' 

witii  much  '  religion.'    Surely  the  parallel  is  very  true  between  the 

recognition  of  divinity  in  causatioui  and  the  acceptance  of  wrong  for 

spiritual  ends. 

And  thus  one  sees  why  the  sound  sense,  good  feeling,  and  true  ezperi« 

enoe  of  the  world  should  have  conducted  it  to  the  maxims  and  prinei<* 

pies  they  have ;  unchristian  the'  they  are,  this  must  and  ought  to  have 

been. 

It  is  parallel  to  that  stage  of  thought  in  which  the  second  causes 
(science)  engross  the  attention.  Yet,  in  both  cases,  the  old  instinot 
(superstitious,  or  indolent  as  it  may  be)  predicts  the  truth. 
And  also  their  interpretation  is  evident :  how  in  an  opposite  they  oan 
be  even  more  fulfilled.  Thus,  no  science  is  so  perfectly  scientific  as  that 
which  sees  all  as  the  Divine  act ;  no  tracing  of  necessary  connection  can 
be  so  unfaltering.  No  maintenance  of  right  can  be  so  noble,  so  manlike, 
as  that  which  consists  in  an  absolute  reference  to  spiritual  ends,  and 
utterly  refuses  force. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  world's— even  the  christian  world's-^maxima 
must  be  as  they  are ;  because  only  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
fkot  can  render  the  other  possible.    Submission  to  evil  cannot  be  done 
universally  nobly  and  manfully  (tho'  it  may  by  individuals)  except  by 
knowledge  of,  and  reference  to^  man's  redemption.    The  recognition  <n 
the  actual— of  what  the  sensible  truly  is,  as  phenomenon  of  that — thii 
only  would  render  that  possible.    And  is  it  not  beautiful  to  think  <^ 
the  very  feelings  which  lead  men  nobly  to  resist  and  to  coeroe— *the 
very  same,  more  developed  and  more  instructed— demanding  from  thenif 
and  leading  them  to,  the  opposite ;  fulfilled  in  that:  they  reoognising 
the  nature  of  their  feelings,  and  tiiat  they  must  interpret  them ;  and 
seeing  what  the  true  objects  of  human  life  are.    Practically  we  must 
remember  that  our  efforts  for  right  may  lead  us  to  evils ;  this  isour  tua* 
fortunate  state,  and  we  must  recognize  it:  it  is  the  condition  of  our 
bettering.    Is  it  not  the  same  physioalljr  P — ^how  often  attempts  at  saa- 
ttary  improvements  have  led  to  more  disease ;  even  to  epideiidios.    80, 
practically,  we  must  remembw  not  to  let  our  having  aimed  at  right  ttid 
good  prevent  us  from  seeing  or  allowing  results  to  be  evil. 
Is  it  possible  to  get  men  to  be  wnat  we  oidl  'lutteel^i  ongbill 
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to  be  possible  or  U  it  reamiiAble  ?    Is  not  tbe  truth  this :  tbat  ths 
radical  error  is  the  thought  that  we  may  use  our  own  advantages  or 
povwB,  toi  own  ftdrancement  ?    The  christiaD,  the  true,  the  hiunon,  U 
<Meic  eveiy  man  another's  good ';  and  then  is  not  the  line  we  try  to 
ilttw  between  the  honest  and  dishonest  really  and  essentielly  a  conven- 
tional and  artificial  one  ?     If  a  man  may  use  his  skill,  his  money,  (or 
Ms  own  good  and  at  another's  loss,  why  not  also  his  physical  Btrengtflj 
or  his  cunning  ?     Observe,  indeed,  that  it  is  only  of  late  this  distinctii 
has  been  drawn :  of  old,  and  '  naturally,'  it  was  reckoacd  quite  legil. 
mate  to  use  force  and  fraud.     Kay,  it  has  been  even  reckoned  noblest  tiTl 
do  so ;  and  '  honest '  employments  were  despised.     It  is  more  or  less  so 
even  yet,  among  very  many.     And  look  at  war :  it  is  simply  the  use  of 
force  and  fraud  ;  yet  it  is  reckoned  honorable^-distinctively  noble. 
Uay  it  be  that  the  mixture  of  risk  incurred — of  self-sacrifice— 
this  ?  and  is  not  that  also  to  be  embodied  with  tbe  '  honest '  to  a 
it  noble,  or  satisfying  to  man  ? 

{Timet,  Dec,  1860);  on  the  bousing  of  agricultural  laborers  is  1 
lingdoa  Union  (five  to  ten  people  of  all  ages  sleeping  in  one  miserable 
room)  : — we  cannot  patch  that  with  'charity,'  and  yet  it  cannot  go  on; 
and  so  there  must  cume  a  radically  altered  and  renovated  life.  Hero, 
then,  is  '  charity '  suppressed  for  u  higher.  Chanty  must  not  be  a  thing 
patched  on  to  a  life  based  on  its  opposite.  We  must  not  pervert  tbe 
sacred  name  of  charity  to  this.  Charity  must  role  and  giude  the  life, 
or  it  is  none. 

Only  think  what  it  is  ;  each  one  provides  first  for  himself,  and  that 
according  to   what  his  habits   have  accustomed  him  to.     What  is 
said  about  poverty  being  so  different  to  different  people  is  simply  that 
there  is  uo  standard,  no  limit.     Put  this  with  that  inherent  and  ne- 
necessary  element  of  human  nature,  the  desire  to  get  on,  and  tee  what 
must  come ;  of  coarse,  this  worse  than  swinish  herding  of  tbe  poor. 
It  ii   involved  in  the  premisses  ;  any  '  sociat  mathematician '  might 
have  deduced  it.     ^ay,  nor  is  there  any  hope  until  the  elements  an 
altered. 
Now  hero  is  a  general  principle: — is  not  charity  in  this  like  the  oUier 
true  things,  which  are  suppressed  to  be  perfected  ?     And  of  all  those 
Imperfect  things  may  wo  not  say  the  same :  '  we  must  not  apply  its  aa- 
or&i  name  to  lliU.' — As,  e.  g.,  to  science,  to  knowledge ;  the  old  specula- 
tion was  not  knowledge ;  it  had  to  be  put  aside :  the  exertion  of  the  in- 
tellect (which  was  as  true  an  instinct  os  the  eserciso  of  the  heart  in 
charity)  would  not  do ;  it  had  to  include  so  much  more :  and  so  has  our 
dh&rity.     And  see  :  does  not  our  (partial)  charity  do  harm,  just  as  the 
old  speculation  led  to  error  ?  are  not  these  parallels  ?     Is  it  therefore 
not  to  bo — or  not,  rather,  to  be  more  ? 

And  so  is  our  suppression  of  speculation  like  the  suppression  of 
charity  ?  and  shall  the  heart  and  the  intellect,  in  like  way,  expreaa 
their  authority  once  more,  and  take  their  place  ? 
Then  is  a  philosophy,  based  on  and  including  true  and  exact  knowledga, 
perfect  investigation,  yet  with  the  intellect  in  its  right  place,  as  ruling 
sense— is  this  like  the  perfect  charity,  regulating  the  whole  life  ?  And 
indeed,  is  the  partial,  adiUd,  charity  like  tbe  exercise  of  speculation  qf 
old  ? — a  joining  on  of  s  right  to  a  whole  of  opposite  cbaraotei  ?     "" 
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senses  ruled ;  and  then  intellect  specnlatedi  in  a  narrow  spberei  a^d 
went  wrong.    Is  it  not  as  now  self  rules,  charity  works  in  a  narrow 
sphere,  and  does  harm  *^  All  had  to  come  under  the  sphere  of  intelleot ; 
all  has  to  come  under  the  sphere  of  love. 

And  here,  in  general :  is  not  the  imperfect  form  essentially  fortialf 
and  erring  and  failing  because  partial  ?  And  is  this  a  practical  law  >-• 
wherever  an  instinct,  a  right,  fails  and  does  mischief,  the  remedy  is  to 
universalize  it  ?  But,  for  this,  it  must  be  raised,  made  better,  more^  and 
for  this  it  is  that  the  suppression  is.  And  then,  if  we  knew  this,  coul4 
we  not  go  directly  on  without  tarrying,  and  get  this  result  ?  surely,  if 
we  could  find  the  law  of  the  raising  thro'  suppression. 

Does  not  this  link  itself  with  the  Christian  facts  ? — '  which  He 
wrought  in  Christ,  when  He  raised  Him  from  the  dead.'  Is  there  a 
oneness  here — this  death  and  raising  up  of  Christ  ? 

It  is  for  this  that  the  misery  is :  to  make  us  know  that  the  happy, 
comfortable,  virtuous  life  we  would  fain  lead,  is  not  a  good  one ;  is  not 
truly  human. 

Have  not  we  to  be  raised  above  that  ideal,  as  the  race  has  been  raised 
from  others,  which  we  see  now  could  not  do  ? 
Even  if  there  were  no  misery,  if  all  could  be  thus  comfortable— if  there 
were  but  one  individual — it  would  still  remain  an  anti-human,  a  bad 
life ;  not  the  true  (the  altruistic)  ;  but  we  should  never  know  it.     It 
satisfies  us ;  but  that  proves  not  what  it  is,  but  what  we  are ;  not  that . 
it  is  good,  but  that  we  are  bad ;  which  would  give  the  same  relative 
result.     This  misery,  and  depravation  of  the  masses  that  goes  with  it» 
is  to  prove  to  us  that  it  is  bad ;  to  make  us  learn  it.    If  not,  howoould 
that  come  from  it,  or  with  it  ? 

Here  is  another  point : — we  cannot  help  a  feeling  of  aversion  tQ 
*  charity  '  (in  its  ordinary  sense) ;  and  there  is  a  reason  for  this ;  for 
(among  others)  that  cannot  be  the  right  thing  which  all  cannot  do* 
And  here  is  a  principle :— the  true  charity  must  be  for  all ;  must  be 
universalized ;  and  for  that  must  be  made  higher.  It  is  proved  not 
to  be  the  true,  because  confined  to  the  few.  It  cannot  be  that  men 
are  to  be  divided  into  givers  and  receivers  of  charity ;  it  is  the  right 
of  all  to  be  givers.  Nay,  especially  those  who  cannot  give  the  phe* 
nomenal  are  the  givers  of  the  true;  and  the  command  to  it  surely 
means,  *  be  true  (consciously  and  of  will)  to  the /ac^'  Nay,  ate  not 
all  the  commandB  this,  ana  necessarily  so?  and  evidently  because 
they  are  all  comprised  in  love,  which  is  the  fact. 

gow  can  it  truly  be  that  some  have  the  monopoly  of  doing  charity  f 
ere  we  get  a  thought  from  the  story  of  the  widow's  mite.    That  wb» 
more :  then  clearly,  by  the  same  principle,  those  who  give  none  may 
give  most.     How  can  that  be  but  on  the  entire  principle  of  the  pheno>» 
menal  ?    Surely  this  is  embodied  in  these  words  of  Christ. 

How  much  is  explained  by  this  *  law,'  that  to  attain  a  thing  (not  inr . 
stinctive)  it  must  be  foregone;  or  that  it  must  be  attained  in  a^  way 
that  involves  also  a  foregoing.     And  this  for  reasons  so  evident :  e.  g.» 
that  our  knowledge  is  imperfect,  that  our  apprehension  is  phenomeniUy 
(or  modified),  and  that  accordingly  we  naturally  aim  at  too  little :  i.e.^ 
that  a  greater  good  than  we  apprehend  is  to  be  given  to  us. 
Or — ^which  is  another  view  of  the  same  thing — that  things  ave  cpa* 
neotedi  not  isolated^  that  one  involves  all  the  xest  in  oommoa  piooeia 


or  change.  It  is  like  the  '  sacrifice '  way  of  acting,  which  Tecogsixn 
this  connection  of  things,  and  so  attains  so  much  more ;  gives  ns  a 
power  and  a  rale  almost  inconceivabte.  So  in  not  acting  '  lUicctlyi* 
but  in  foregoing  for  '  conditiaas,'  wo  act  as  we  do  in  Science. 

So  in  respect  to  'creotion,'  ftc,  we  tead  to  think  that  God  aet«d 
'directly':  but  is  not  the  fact  that  He  has foreijom  till  the  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled,  and  to  attained  more— this,  the  perfoctneaa  of 
Nature  ? 
When  men  find  it  is  necessary  to  forego  that  which  (without  conditiona 
fulfilled)  they  cannot  attain,  they  think  that  is  the  end ;  and,  instead 
of  fulfilling  the  conditions,  they  give  up.    Does  not  this  answer  exactly 
to  our  Science  ? — science  without  '  Bpeculatioa.'     Because  that  had  to 
be  foregone  (wonting  its  conditions,  which  Science  baa  to  supply),  mea 
have  thought  that  it  was  not  to  be  done  at  all.     So  also  is  there  not  to 
be  '  fatherly  govemment '  ?  the  wcll-beii^  and  regulation  of  the  people 
ia  to  be  secured ;  only  fulfil  the  conditions.     Are  not  the  continental 
and  the  English  systems  two  halves  [like  '  passive '  necessity  and  '  nrbi- 
trary'  action]  ?     Thus  one  not  only  deduces  the  'laissez  fairs'  system 
— the  science  without  speculation,  &c. — but  one  sees  too  why  these 
have  their  opponents.     In  short,  does  not  the  recognition  of  the  necea* 
sary  opposite  processes  give  the  history  of  human  thought  and  action  P 
The  idealistio  speculations  have  been  given  up  (for  want  of  fulfilling 
conditions),  and  our  Science  results.     This  is  an  instance  of  a  law,  oa 
ever.     And  ia  not  the  reason  that  we  must  forego,  this — that  God  will 
not  let  ns  have  the  less  because  He  means  to  give  as  the  greater?  And 
here  too  are  there  not  design  and  necessity  together?  for  also  we  cannot 
attain  the  other  way ;  it  is  against  the  nature  of  things :  we  must  act 
according  to  the  truth  of  them  for  snccess. 

Ia  DOt  our  '  charity '  a  recognition  of  the  fact  of  our  relation  to  othen, 
but  a  had  and  inadequate  one  ?  (a  right  grafted  on  a  wrong ;  not  per* 
Tsding  b!1)  ;  and  so  it  is  difficult  and  burdensome.  Wore  it  not  well  to 
■abstitute  for  this  the  life  lived  for  tho  world;  from  which  that  charity 
might  be  even  excluded  ?  [a  life  now  confined  to  the  very  few-] 

See  how  Christ  even  accepted  it :  surely  we  should  think  of  that 

when  we  feel  disposed  to  envy  the  large  givers. 
But  observe,  how  large  a  number  of  men  must  be  working  in  the  wealtli- 
producing  employments  :  would  not  the  principle  here  be  that  '  profile' 
do  not  belong  to  the  individual  ? 

This  idea  is  interesting,  as  indicating  a  kind  of  rcductio  ad  absurdum. 

See:  the  ' powers,' talents,  advantages,  teem  to  be  the  individual'et 

the  Ttsults  of  them  must  not  be.     Then  does  it  not  mean  that  thejf 

ere  not  ? 

Evidently  no  sensuously  good  or  heautifal  or  grand  thing  ia  truly 
so ;  because,  we  see,  let  them  he  acquired  by  rogwry,  and  they  are  tfaa 
opposite.  All  these  things  must  be  seen  in  larger  relations,  ilow,  as 
man  has  risen  to  see  splendour  and  comfort  acquired  by  roguery  hdd,  so, 
surely,  tho  moral  sense  of  man  will  rise  to  see  our  '  honest '  comfort  bad 
also ;  men  will  look  at  it  in  its  wider  relations — its  human  ones.  They 
will  learn  to  say  :  '  hero  are  we  comfortable,  there  ore  those  multitud«a 
mlverablo  :  this  comfort  is  bad  \  it  is  at  others'  expense.' 

Perhaps  men'  will  rise  to  a  rational  defiuit^dh  of  '  honesty ' . 

b«iag  counted  dishooeat  vhioh  is  ■  at  others'  expense.' 
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Men  look  now  at  wbetber  a  thing  is  seasuotisly  beaatiftd  or  good,  only ; 
but  that  will  not  do ;  that  is  not  the  true  human  question.  Things 
must  be  looked  at  in  their  relations,  rightly  to  judge  of  them.  Women 
must  learn  to  do  this :  to  see  a  poor  mean  house  more  beautiful  than  a 
grand  one,  before  any  good  worth  speaking  of  can  be  done.  To  be  sen- 
suously beautiful  or  delightful,  or  any  way  excellent,  is  not  to  be  truly 
so ;  that  is  no  quality  in  the  thing,  it  is  merely  an  impression  on  us : 
here,  it  is  true,  we  do  put  subjective  elements  objectively. 

Surely  here  is  a  true  and  valuable  parallel  between  medicine  and  so- 
ciology :  viz.  in  respect  to  curiog  individual  moral  defects  by  raising 
society— Ksuring  the  individual  thro*  man.  Thus,  e.  g.,  individuals — ^not 
only  vicious  ones,  but  those,  e.  g.,  who  will  stand  up  for  their  '  rights ' 
--Hire  evidently  diseased.  But  now,  how  to  cure  it  ?  Is  not  this  like  a 
local  disease ;  part  and  symptom  of  a  general  disease  ?  It  is  the  dis- 
ease of  man,  exhibiting  itself  thus :  and  any  real  cure  of  it  must  de- 
pend on  the  cure  of  general  society. 

And  here  is  a  light  in  the  other  direction ;  viz.  from  this  relation  of  so- 
ciety to  the  individual's  disease  may  we  see  the  relation  of  the  (physical) 
constitution  to  a  local  disease  ?  I^ow  is  not  society  framed  or  organized 
to  such  a  man's  state  (one  who  stands  up  for  his  rights)  ?  80  is  not 
the  constitution,  in  some  cases,  <  according  to '  the  nature  of  a  local 
disease ;  which,  in  that  case,  we  might  perhaps  say  *  exhibits '  it  T. 
But  in  others,  in  grossly  vicious  men,  it  is  not  tiiie  case  that  the 
whole  constitution  is  according  to  that ;  but  it  shows  somethiug 
wrong  in  it :  so  that  great  and  sad  disease  is  permitted  by  it ;  its  un- 
soundness incapacitates  it  from  preventing  that.  So  in  some  local 
diseases :  they  do  not  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  but  be- 
tray the  weakness  and  want  of  the  due  vital  state. 
Kow  surely  it  is  no  use  to  <  suppress '  this  local  (individual)  affection : 
rather  it  were  worse :  the  way  to  introduce  disease  of  the  whole, 
l^ay,  will  not  the  analogy  hold  :^«is  not  all  society  by  that  means 
leavened  and  reduced  towards  ths  moral  level  of  such  men?  they 
being  retained  thus,  undistinguished  within  it.  And  is  it  not  so  in 
disease  from  auppressed  local  affections  ?  is  it  that  the  diseased  state 
is,  as  it  were,  diffused :  the  whole  reduced  towards  the  lower  vital 
level  of  that  ?  [So  is  the  <  moral '  parallel  to  the  <  vital '  ?]  All 
this  b  exactly  what  we  have  seen :  that  to  make  the  bad  good,  we 
must  make  the  good  better. 

How  many  things  we  naturally  grasp  at : — social  arrangements, 
*  right,'  nay  even  apparently  <  necessary '  Tas  well  as  pleasurable)  results 
'-^which  yet  we  are  reidly  forbidden  to  take,  because  they  involve  un- 
questionable vfrong ;  of  which  it  may  be  said  '  it  must  never  be  ^ :  and 
Tet  these  are  things  which  seem,  and  which  we  think,  ought  to  be.  And 
here  is  surely  an  interesting  point :  these  are  things  which  truly  ou^ht 
to  be  if  this  were  not  phenomenal ;  are  only  right  not  to  he  because  it 
«8  phenomenal.    Is  not  here  the  secret  of  tiie  practical  difficulty  of  our 
li£^«*our  taking  the  phenomenal  for  the  actual ;  thinking  so,  our  best 
and  rightest  feelings  lead  us  astray ;  making  us  try  to  secure,  in  the 
phenomenal,  what  *  ou^ht '  to  be  in  the  actual.    We  have  to  learn  to 
allow  in  things  for  their  difference  from  the  actual ;  to  seek  that  they 
should  be  as  the  phenomenal  ought  to  be  [which  of  course  depends  on 
what  our  ^self '  is].    Tlungs  ave,  and  ought  to  be,  as  they  jought  not  to 
be  in  the  actual. 


E.  g.,  in  the  actual  it  to  be  the  perfect  ■happiness'  we  are  prone  to 

seek  in  the  phenomenal.     Here  is  ever  the  secret  of  our  failure  :  the 

firat  imperfect  ia  ever  tho  trying  for  that  in  the  phenomenal  which  is 

to  be  in  the  actual.     And  here  our  true  relation  and  nature  appear; 

we  are  ever  trying  after,  having  interest  for,  what  ie  right  in  the 

actual ;  and  not  having  true  consciousnese  or  apprehensioa  of  it,  we 

misapply. 

Wo  must  aim  at  that  which  '  should  be  '  the  phenomenal.     Is  not  here 

the  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  that  our  aims  must  be  practical ;  that 

we  must  deal  with  man  as  he  ie,  not  with  an  idealization  of  humanity? 

The  truth  of  that  euicly  in  this  :  what  we  must  seek  to  attain  must  be 

the  phenomnaal,  and  such  aa  the  phenomenal  must  be. 

Think  now,  bow  much  that  seems  so  natural  to  hare  mast  he  thus 
foregone,  or  seem  to  be  foregone — be  foregone  phenomenally :  for,  in 
truth,  ie  not  that  'foregoing'  really  the  fuifilUng  of  the  conditions ? 
We  do  that  without  being  conscious,  while  feeling  that  we  are  doing  an- 
other thing.  Surely  many  examples  might  be  found  of  this  in  history  : 
all  eaaee  ia  which  deeds  turn  out  differently  from  what  people  expect. 
So  what  is  phenomenally  '  foregoing '  ia  really  gaining.  Ab  Chri^  s»yH : 
'  He  that  loeeth  his  life  shall  gain  it.'    Here  is  the  source  and  principle. 

What  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  government  really  proTe,  is  the  mis- 
take of  trying  to  suppress  crime  (wrong-doing)  by  force.  If  what  eomes 
of  our  trying  to  do  the  same  were  taken  and  looked  at — the  effect  of  out 
gaols,  &.C. — it  would  be  found  to  be  essentially  as  bad.     The  evil  ic  iu 
tilt  tiling;  and  there  is  so  much  more  of  the  evil  there,  because  there  is 
so  much  more  of  the  attempt.     And  this  is  the  evil  of  the  govenneot 
of  priests ;  they  are  obliged  to  try  (i.  e.  their  consciences  demand]  to 
suppress  all  crime  ;  and  so  utter  mischief  comes.     The  civil  gorenior 
only  troubles  himself  with  a  mere  fraction  of  the  wickedness  of  men 
(life  and  property  protected  is  all  bis  concern) ;  the  priest  is  responsible 
to  God  for  the  souls  of  men,  and  so  tries  to  include  all  crime.     There  is 
less  evil  from  that  judicial  government  just  in  proportion  as  there  is 
lees  of  it;  as  there  is  least  in  England,  so  is  there  least  evil  ? 

Compare  the  Eagllsh  method  of  trial,  by  legal  evidence,  with  the 

French  and  German. 
But  tho  evil  is  less  in  geometrical  ratio ;  not  merely  in  in  proportion.  It 
is  aggravated  immensely  the  more  is  attempted  ;  and  besides,  a  quite 
new  series  of  evils  arise  ;  vie.  abuse  of  power  by  vile  (inferior)  instm- 
ments.  It  ia  foolish,  and  worse,  to  look  merely  npon  those  evils  as 
things  to  stand  aghast  at,  without  teaming  their  lesson.  And  see  what 
occurs  among  ourselves ;  look  at  our  own  criminal  statistics  : — ia  it  no* 
only  because  we  always  gel  used  to  things,  that  we  are  not  horror-stmck 
at  ourselves  ? 

Yet  see  again : — the  abstaining  from  this  putting  down_wrong  by  foiM 
must  be  based  on  right  grounds:  merely  not  preventing  evil,  while  Dot 
seeing  or  regarding  the  grounds  for  which  it  should  be  snifered,  leads  to 
great  mischiefs.  And  also,  liberty  thus  running  into  licence  ever  brinea 
reaction ;  as,  e.  g.,  we  are  instituting  penal  enactments  against  '  ado^ 
terations.'  And  again,  that  merely  throwing  off  a  yoke  and  running 
into  llie  opposite,  not  uuderstauding  what  the  error  is  (as  we  see  to  da 
case  of  Italy)  is  sure  to  lead  to  reaction :  the  plan  of  endesvooi 
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tfoppress  all  evil  might  yerj  likely  he  tried  again— being  simply  thrown 
off,  not  interpreted. 

Do  we  not  see  how  *  charity  ^  must  fail  ? — see  the  immense  extent  to 
which  it  is  carried  now.  And  yet  how  right  and  well^that  it  shoold  be 
tried :  how  necessary  that  process. 

— necessary  for  a  better :  for  how  much  better  were  the  altruistic  life 

than  the  *  charity '  with  our  superfluity. 
Is  not  this  a  case  of  the  trying  to  do  directly ;  and  so  it  cannot  be  done  f 
[What  condition  wants  here  to  be  fulfilled  ?]     It  is  better  than  trying 
mere  law  and  force ;  but  that  does  not  go  to  the  same  point. 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  inversion  here.     What  is  wanted  for  society  is 
that  the  good  should  be  better — a  reform  of  the  *  good ' — and  that  if 
they  were  what  they  should  be  the  *  bad '  would  be  no  difficulty.  How  ex- 
actly opposite  the  ordinary  notion  and  effort  are  :  that  the  good  should 
try  to  raise  and  reform  the  bad  ! 

Is  it  not  that  the  conditions  of  the  latter  must  be  fulfilled  ?    Are  not 

'  the  good '  now  trying  to  do  it  as  if  they  had  an  ^iinstinct '  for  it, 

which  they  have  not  ? 
As  Christ's  life  and  death  are  quite  an  inversion  of  even  a  good  man's 
natural  thought  of  God,  so  is  not  the  life  He  introduces  an  inversion  of 
even  a  good  man's  thought  of  life  ? 

We  see  what  happiness  it  is  to  be  able  to  give  pleasant  things  where 
we  love :  true ;  but  if  we  could  only  see  that  the  painful  things  are  so 
good  too,  by  virtue  of  what  they  are  for,  and  what  they  do — ^what  were 
not  that  ?    Also,  seeing  this  as  the  true  and  great  good — the  giving  up 
ourselves,  i.  e.  the  being  sacrificed  for  others — one  may  trace  fas  it  were 
by  negation)  all  other  good  from  it :  first  setting  aside  that  selt-pleasure, 
which  plainly  arises  from  our  being  made  to  like  and  dislike  certain 
things  as  means  and  condition  of  sacrifice.    Thus  the  true  good  being  in 
giving  ourselves  for  the  actual  good  of  others,  of  course  the  form  or 
seeming  of  this  also  has  its  kind  of  goodness :  e*  g*i  giving  to  others, 
and  specially  to  those  we  love,  what  is  pheuomeni^y  good,  and  so  on. 

Thinking  of  chemistry,  how  little  of  a  science  it  is — ^not  only  without 
a  dynamics,  but  even  presenting  probably  under  a  false,  or  merely  ap- 
parent form,  even  the  phenomenon — is  it  not  like  the  epicycle-astronomy, 
not  only  having  no  physics  worth  regarding,  but  needing  even  an  entirely 
inverted  presentation  of  its  phenomena  t 

And  so  are  we  first  to  have  a  Copemiean  revolution  in  chemistry  ; 

then  a  Kepler,  and  then  a  physical  theory  ? 
Thinking  of  this  it  occurred  to  me  whether  there  may  not  even  now  be 
seen  a  law  in  the  development  of  Science  ?  Thus,  is  there  not  to  be  a 
revolution  in  our  physical  astronomy  ?  is  not  the  gravitation  theory,  in 
respect  to  dynamics,  like  the  epicycle-astronomy  was  to  the  phenomena  ? 
And  then  may  it  not  be  thus : — for  every  science  two  revolutions  may 
be  needed :  &rst  formal,  putting  the  phenomena  in  a  new  way ;  then 
physical,  putting  the  dynamics  anew  ?  Astronomy  has  had  the  first ;  is 
it  not  to  have  the  second  ?— chemistry  then,  surely,  has  both  to  undergo. 
Are  not  the  'elements,'  &o.,  like  the  epicycles  ?  and  when  they  are  in- 
terpreted will  there  not  arise  (first)  an  inverted  physical  chemistry  too  ? 
Where,  then>  is  physiology  in  this  ? 


la  H  Dot  coriovf  Oui  Oto  (omorete)  v&eatm  whidi  pmrat  to  as  tiu 
tn>  ojiptmtBt  togttkir  aoiai-tytteni  astioiDomj  And  phynology — an 
fint  developed,  uid  kwonie  a  true  scientifiie  form  ?  Is  not,  indeed,  th« 
ncognitloD  of  tiiia  pnsaiee  ot  oppoatcs  egantul  for  Kdenco  ? 

Soielj  the  parallel  b  inteiestiiig  between  the  tendency  in  men  to  get 
rieh  by  '  protection,'  seeing  tlua  lo  dnrlf ,  end  orerlooking  their  greater 
interest  in  free  trade ;  and  between  oar  nxtiual  tendency  to  try  and 
gtt '  happy '  by  pnr^tiing  oar  oim  pleaaure.  Is  it  not  one  '  law '  makes 
m  go  wrong  in  each  case  ? 

The  'helper'  of  any  diab  (at  table)  always  helps  himself  last;  and 
if  Uiere  ie  a  short  supply  *e  goes  withoat.     Now  is  not  the  possessor  of 

_  WMlth  (or  its  equivalent)  truly  in  the  position  of  the  helper  ? — be  last ; 

^^_  if  any  most  go  without,  he  should  be  that  one. 

^^L  I.  e.,  if  there  must  be  poverty— which  it  does  not  appear  there  Deed 

^^H  be— the  strong  should  take  it,  not  the  weak  endore  it. 

^^P         Was  not  Garibaldi's  work  just  this  ?  it  had  at  least  this  proof  of  its 

^^  being  traly  homon — all  admire  it. 

Is  not  the  '  possesaor '  in  any  way  of  advantages,  truly  no  more  the 
posseiaor  than  the  person  befoie  whom  a  dish  is  placed  potie»sts  it  ?  and 

■  does  not  our  way  of  acting  in  that  respect  look  (to  one  who  can  see)  u 

^^B  a  person  treating  a  dish  as  his  would  look  to  ns  ?     ['  What  host  tboa 

^^1  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?  '] 

^^1  Uay  we  not  see  this ; — that  only  the  feeling  that  it  was  a  good  thing 

B  to  (e  a  martyr— not  our  feeling  that  it  is  good  to  be  se1f-coDsuionsly 

and  volnntanly  one^could  really  moke  martyrs  ?     Evidently  the  latter 
feeling  ia  btal  to  it.     And  may  not  this  be  the  reason  that  martyrdoia 
— the  power  and  fact  of  it — has  ceased  so  much  ?     Uust  it  not,  with 
that  change  in  our  thought  ?  and  does  not  this  show  a  change  in  oar 
thonght  of  Christianity  from  the  original  ?     Is  it  not  the  loss  of  the 
perception  of  its  relation  to  the  world  that  gives  us  the  feeling  of  which 
that  idea  about  martyrdom  is  an  example  (viz.  that  not  being  made  * 
martyr,  but  being  good  enough  to  be  willing  to  be  one,  is  the  good)? 
Have  we  not  an  entire  perversion  of  thought ;  viz.  from  the  world's 
^  destiny  to  our  being  good  (or  other  individuals)  ?  By  loss  of  the  former, 

^^^  this  latter  comes  into  quite  a  wrong  reUlion :  fatal  even  to  itself. 

^^B  As,  e.  g.,  it  is  evident  no  one  will  ever  be  a  martyr,  but  nothing  more 

^^1  than  a  vainglorious  pretender,  by  thinking  bow  noble  and  good  it  is 

^^1  to  be  good  enough  to  be  wiUing  to  be  one. 

^^1  Sorely  goodncsB  cannot  be  got  so.  It  is  not  that  our  goodness  is  not 
^^1  important;  is  not  even  an  end,  and  one  of  the  chief;  it  is  that  the  re- 
^^B  cognition  of  man's  redemption  is  an  essential  condition  to  it.  Here  i« 
^B  oa  instance  of  tbe  '  law '  of  failure  by  the  not-l'iil£lling  of  conditiMift^^— 

'  It  is  a  kind  of  direct  grasping  after  goodness ;  it  cannotbe  in  thatwag^^^ 

it  must  he  given  up.     As  the  evangelical  man  says  to  the  self-ri^htHj^^H 
one  (and  here  most  rightly) ;  '  give  up  that  goodness ;  fnlfil  the  coi^^^H 
tions  of  being  good  first.'     Surely  this  is  the  typical  instance  of  that 
lowi  relatively  to  the  lodividnal.     And  all  trying  directly  at  fliinga 
(oonditions  being  unfulfilled)  is  parallel  to  '  scU- righteousness.'     And, 
^  in  truth,  must  not  all  attempts  at  goodness,  which  are  not  based  vm 

^^K        God's  being  and  doing  all,  he  essentially  '  self^righteousness '  ?  ^^^H 
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Is  not  the  true  hardship  of  our  life,  not  our  Bufferings,  but  that  we 
are  so  compelled  to  grasp  after  our  <  pleasures ' — such  as  thej  are : — our 
^necessities'? 

See  how  practical  life  is  like  Science  in  this :  that  it  is  right  only  as 
Science  is — ^by  regarding  that  which  is  not  at  first  or  naturally  seen. 
Its  motto  must  also  be,  'as  seeing  that  which  is  invisible.'  For  the 
true  objects  which  unite  men  and  the  true  objects  to  be  served,  the  al^ 
truisttc  must  be  'seen.'  Further:  is  our  not-seeing,  in  respect  to  the 
physical — ^the  remedy  for  which  is  Science— parallel  to  this  not-seeing 
in  the  moral  ? 

Surely  our  placing  the  weaker  in  the  worse  positions ;  making  them 
do  the  hard  work  and  endure  the  hardships — ^is  essentially  the  same  as 
savages  doing  so  by  women. 

For  it  is  curious  how  even  their  lovers  do  not  help  the  women  there 

(see  Kohl's  Canada) :  also  how  the  men  ornament  themselves. 
So,  among  ourselves,  however  kind  and  friendly  people  may  be  to  the 
poor,  they  never  think  of  doing  anything  like  changing  places  with 
them.  It  seems  as  right  and  natural  to  us  as  using  women  so  does  to 
the  savage.  And  as  for  its  ever  being  otherwise,  see  how  it  is  other- 
wise in  respect  to  some  women,  with  us,  already.  Why  should  we  not 
come  to  love  the  poor  and  weak  ? 

Do  we  not  see  this,  in  respect  to  efforts  to  *  mend  the  world  '-—that 
trying  in  the  practical  way,  of  altering  and  rieforming  things,  is  not  the 
way  in  which  it  is  to  be  done  [only  limited,  individual  things].  For 
the  other,  must  we  not  act  on  the  intellectual  (is  this  the  '  condition '?) 
In  the  present  state  of  things,  if  any  large  improvement  is  sought 
must  we  not  work  in  the  line  not  of  '  action,'  but  of  thought  ? 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  diffBrent  is  surplus  money  from  that  which 
is  'necessary'  to  existence:  it  is  a  different  'quale' ;  the  extra  is  al- 
tered in  kind — a  difference  in  kind  produced  very  clearly  by  difference 
in  quantity  ?  It  is  interesting  thus ;  but  has  it  not  also  practical  con- 
sequences ?  thus,  e.  g.,  in  loving  other  as  self,  does  it  not  clearly  in- 
volve that  our  extra  must  be  sacrificed  for  his  *  necessary '  ? 

We  think  that  there  should  be  a  gospel  in  religion,  but  law  in  other 
things.  But  how  clearly  not :  we  must  have  a  gospel  in  religion,  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  right — the  only  right  for  all  things. 

Is  not  our  self-action  like  the  seeming  '  action '  of  the  physical  ? — ^we 
take  it  for  action  till  we  examine,  and  then  find  it  is  not.  So  those  who 
deny  man's  freedom ;  tracing  *  motives.'  And  indeed,  is  not  here  a  par- 
allel of  materialism — ^the  denial  of  any  true  action  as  exhibited  in  Na- 
ture*-and  the  denial  of  freedom  in  man  ?  Both  are  phenomenally  true ; 
but  then  both  have  one  interpretation  (and  this  is  not  yet  seen  in  re- 
spect to  man) ;  viz.  to  recognize  that  tne  phenomenal  is  inert,  but  that 
it  U  phenomenal. 

How  opposite  things  are  good  at  different  times :— e.  g.,  now,  for  us, 
it  is  well  to  find  the  weakness  and  powerlessness  of  law ;  to  feel  it  fail 
and  not  answer.  But  in  previous  sbitges  of  society  how  good  it  was  for 
lnw  to  b^  found  satisfactory  and  efficient,  to  come  into  honor  and  trust, 
that  IB  a  necessary  process  for  a  nation ;  but  also  this  other-— of  finding 
htw  9,  fkilurei  eren  a  misehirf.    Both  are  wanted ;  the  two  together  are 
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the  right — the  despising  law  and  knowing  its  Talue.  [So  what  is  one  may 
come  to  men  in  snaoesaion].     Here  we  see  two  halves  sacceeding  one 
another  in  man's  belief  and  heart.    Now  has  not  this  a  deeper  bearing  : 
even  on  the  Jewish  law  and  the  gospel  ?     The  former  was  honorable, 
and  to  be  honored  ;  it  became  dead,  and  to  be  put  aside. 

It  seems  a  very  natural  and  reasonable  view  to  take,  that  God  meant 
each  of  as  to  look  after  and  adequately  provide  for  those  whom  He  ooa> 
nects  especially  with  us  ;  and  while  helping  others,  so  far  as  we  can  on 
that  basisj  still  to  hold  that  God  determines  their  lot,  and  that  He  takea 
the  reiiponsibility  of  them ;  that  if  He  meant  us  to  make  their  affairs 
ourn.  He  would  have  connected  them  with  ns.  This  is  a  natural  and 
Terj  reasonable  idea;  just  as  that  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse is. 

This  Tery  character  proves  it  false :  that  cannot  be  the  truth  of  things, 
for  that  is  how  it  nuturally  impresses  us.     The  question  '  am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  ?  '  expresses  this  natural  thinking  of  men. 
And  it  is  disproved  in  the  same  way  ;  viz.  that  the  practical  working 
brings  evils  which  cannot  bo  borne  {see  our  society) ;  as  in  the  other 
case  observation  brought  theoretical  evils.     And  see  :  as,  in  that  case, 
no  patching  and  contriving  and  adding  could  remedy  the  mischief,  so  id 
tbis :  nothing  but  a  radical  iaversion  of  the  fandamental  thought  and 
plan  will  avail.     Do  that,  and  all  is  light  and  simplicity ;  refuse  it,  and 
all  remedies  introduce  worse  confusion. 

As  we  see  our  charitable  plans,  &c.,  do ;  our  education ;  oar  contriv- 
ances, penal  or  otherwise. 
And  if  we  say,  '  but  how  shall  we  get  all  men  to  agree  to  that  T  ve 
cannot  get  more  than  a  very  few  even  to  help  in  our  present  efforts ': — 
of  course  not ;  but  how  were  '  all  men '  got  to  agree  to  the  thought  that 
the  sun  was  in  the  centre  ?  Surely  the  thought  asserted  itself;  it  waa 
the  truth  ;  all  that  ever  waa,  or  ever  will  be,  necessary.  Give  us  the 
true  thought  of  human  life,  and  it  will  get  itself  to  be  agreed  in  by  all. 
It  is  curious  to  note,  and  it  is  surely  a  case  in  which  the  physical  ia 
a  good  illustration  of  the  conscions  (social)  life :  viz.  that  the  process 
which  produces  function  is  opposite  to  the  nutrition,  yet  it  is  the  nutri- 
tive which  produces  the  organization  thro'  which  that  change  can  effect 
the  function.  The  chemical  change  operates,  and  must  operate,  to  pro- 
duce function,  thro'  machinery  provided  by  the  opposite. 

Unless,  indeed,  it  prove  true  that  the  tissues  are  formed  by  a  down- 
ward  process ;  whioh  would  be  very  interesting.  Must  not  the  social 
life  give  a  clue  hero  ?  is  it  not  in  ihe  physical  as  it  is  in  that  ? 
Now  if  so,  see  in  the  social  if  there  bo  not  a  parallel.  Will  not 
the  true  functional  operations  of  society  be  effected  thro'  an  organizatioa 
provided  by,  or  at  least  thro'  and  by  means  of,  the  opposite  ? — love  ase 
machinery  which  self-love  has  erected  ?  Does  it  not  seem  so  ?  See  tha 
prorisionB  for  human  well-being  provided  by  competition,  and  wbieli 
only  need  to  be  used  aright. 

Burely  the  fact  that  riches,  and  its  comforts  and  elegances,  are  given 
sometimes  to  folly  or  to  worse,  shows  the  law :  these  are  for  folly  aad 
for  evil ;  that  is  their  belonging.  To  see  this,  what  an  emancipaUon  it 
would  give !  for  now  how  by  the  thought  of  wealth  our  chains  are  ri» 
Totted  I  we  are  compelled  to  value  and  seek  it)  wo  cannot  obey  fl 
better  feelingi. 
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Were  it  not  one  chief  good  of  a  simplification  of  knowledge,  that  is 
would  remove  the  chief  hold  of  wealth  on  the  good :  viz.,  t^at  it  it 
necessary  as  a  means  for  mental  elevation  and  culture?  Make  know- 
ledge easy,  common,  i.  e.  perfect,  and  then  wealth  would  lose  its  chief 
attraction :  man's  soul  would  be  liberated.     So  there  is  this  use  and 
good  in  the  perfecting  of  knowledge :  it  answers  this  moral  end  also 
—delivering  man  from  the  desire  of  wealth  (and  that  without  crush- 
ing or  asceticism),  which  is  almost  his  first  need.    So  that  people 
should  be  willing  not  to  be  able  to  send  their  sons  to  the  university, 
&c.    And  add  to  this  the  restoration  of  those  rights  of  theirs  to  the 
poor.    This  is  part  of  the  thought :  that  of  giving  the  poor  the  re- 
fining agencies. 
God  is  the  poor  man's  almoner.     In  other  wordb,  the  poor  man 
differs  from  the  rich,  not,  as  seems,  negatively,  but  positively.    God  does 
mors  for  him ;  uses,  disposes  of  his  possessions  for  him,  which  He  does  not 
for  the  rich  man.     To  him  He  gives  the  things,  and  leaves  him  to  puz- 
zle over  the  use  of  them ;  for  the  poor  man  He  uses  them  aright.    Asij 
wise  rich  man  would  say :  <  if  God  would  but  use  the  things  for  me ; 
direct  and  superintend  what  I  should  do ;  take  it  out  of  my  hand.  If  I 
could  but  reiJly  give  them  up,  and  leave  them  to  Him  to  use.'     That 
is — *  if  God  would  but  make  me  poor ' !    Here  is  a  case  of  our  natural 
inversion — of  rectifying  by  altering  two  correlates.     So  the  speaking 
against  riches,  and  in  praise  of  poverty :  the  poor  in  this  world  *  rich  in 
faith';  but  howt — ^hei.s  of  the  'kingdom  of  heaven,'  of  true  life  and 
feeling.     So  they  are  those  to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached  ;  they,  too, 
are  the  believers.     Gt)d  curses  men  with  riches,  by  withholding,  by 
doing  less  for  them.    They  are  the  men  He  lets  alone. 

Life  will  not  be  good ;  it  is  not  its  nature  :  it  must  be  taken  as  evil, 
in  order  to  be  good.  I  see  how  hard  this  must  be  for  the  women,  whose 
very  instinct  it  is  that  they  can  make  it  so — make  it  '  happy.'  It  must 
be  hard  for  them  to  give  up  this,  as  for  man  to  give  up  the  persuasion 
that  he  ctmflnd  it  happy. 

And  it  seems,  too,  woman's  business  to  make  life  happy ;  yet  see  how 
continually  the  opposite,  the  most  opposite,  comes  instead. 
Is  not  here  an  instiuice  of  the  inversion  of  our  impressions  ?  We  think 
life  is  good ;  but  an  opposite  needs  uniting  with  it.  And  here  is  more 
too :  tho'  we  have  to  give  up  comfort,  perhaps  it  is  not  that  we  are  not 
to  have  it.  Are  we  not  called  upon  for  this  as  Abraham  was  for  Isaac  ? 
And  so  the  feeling  against  it — ^that  we  ought  to  have  pleasure — is  right 
too,  and  is  to  be  justified.  Is  it  not  as  in  knowing,  we  must  go  against 
the  impression  of  sense ;  yet  so  those  very  impressions  are  best  ful- 
filled. Is  it  not  a  case  of  fulfilling  conditions,  indirectly ;  instead  of 
directly  trying  to  do? 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  our  present  ignorance  of  social  <  theory '  our 
action  must  be  mistaken,  and  so  must  lead  to  evil,  often,  even  when 
most  wisely  done,  and  with  best  intention  [we  can  alter  one  circum- 
stance, but  do  not  know  what  others  may  arise].  So  we  must  make  up 
our  minds,  and  be  content  to  fail,  and  to  see  ill  results  from  our  good 
labors.  And  then,  accepting  this,  and  so  being  ready  to  see  and  recog- 
nize what  the  facts  are — neither  deceiving  ourselves  nor  being  angzy— « 
can  we  not,  by  means  of  these  very  errors  and  evils,  go  on  straight  and 
oontinnously  to  make  oar  social  theory?  :  £or  are  not  these  errora  th« 
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my  best  and  niost  hopeful  materials  for  this  ?    Shoald  not  ( 
rightly  understood,  give  a  clear  and  decided  step  ? 

Again  ;  is  there  nut  an  application  here  to  the  condition  of  the  world 
and  of  man  ?  It  ia  evil,  truly ;  but  may  it  not  be  parallel  to  those  erU 
reenlta  produced  by  good,  well-intentioned,  even  moat  earefnl,  action, 
in  inenfficient  knowledge  9  [the  uniTereal  '  good  in  phenomenal  evil,'  of 
course,  equally  including  all].  May  it  not  be  thus  the  evil  of  tha  world 
comes  ? — the  evil  in.  man,  the  '  self- assertion,  which  brings  with  it,  and 
produces,  tlie  moral  badness  ?  Hight  it  not  be  well  to  think  thm  ? — 
seeing  it  as  result  from  creature  imperfection,  and  no  '  evil,'  no  '  wrong,' 
at  the  bottom. 

Abont  dresg : — ■flress  so  that  others  shall  have  pleasure  in,  or  from, 
your  dreeaing.'  This  is  right ;  bnt  apply  it  rightly : — so  dress  that  thn 
beggars  in  rags,  the  toiling,  slaving,  striving  ones,  shall  find  a  means  of 
pleasure  therein.     '  when  thou  makest  a  feast  (of  dress)  call ' — whom  ? 

And  think  how  the  dressing  with  aulEcient  magnificence  comes  to  be 

put  among  the  daties. 
It  is  not  against  elegance,  decency  or  propriety  this  is  said,  hat  for 
them ;  only  for  them  universally.  It  is  a  periecter,  larger  demand, 
makes  us  reject  the  partial  fulfilment.  It  is  true,  man  should  be  well 
dressed ;  but  then  it  should  be  >na7i,  and  not  a  few  men  ;  and  until  man 
is  eo,  a  few  being  so  is  not  an  elegance  bnt  a  deformity. 

In  this  matter  of  dress  one  can  see  clearly  what  the  opposites  are — - 
how  they  come  from  one  and  the  same  non-perception  [viz.  of  the  pbo- 
nomenal  being  the  phenomenon  of  the  actual].  Thus,  e.  g.,  A  says; 
'  these  are  the  important  things '  (the  moral  and  spiritual).  B  says  : 
'  true ;  the  moral  and  spiritual  are,  to  ua,  in  this  matter  of  dress.'  The 
former  gives  up  the  non- importance  of  dress ;  the  latter  recognises  that 
its  importance  is  in  its  actual  bearings.  Or,  A  allows  dress  to  be  im- 
portant, seeing  its  man-bearings  ;  £  allows  that  its  importance  it  inita 
man -bearings. 

Observe  how  spiritual,  or  actual,  is  identical  vrith  '  having  relatioD  to 

man,*  to  all. 

"With  regard  to  laws  and  principles — how  the  application  of  them  to 
OAses  must  be  a  science  in  itself  [can  it  be  reduced  to  a  science,  indeed, 
and  laws  for  their  application  found  ?] — see  too,  how  a  principle,  to 
Be  a  principle,  and  true  always  of  the  total  circumstances,  must  be 
Jtuenl,  and  capable  of  being  separated  from  any  particnlar  ones.  Id  tliia 
it  is  opposite  to  a  rule ;  which  is  applicable  only  to  cases  in  which  the 
circumstances  are  in  one  particnlar  way.  So  surely,  feebleness  of  grasp 
on,  or  feeling  of,  details  and  circumstances,  must  be  essential  to  that 
vigorous  hold  and  acute  perception  of  laws  which  ia  necessory  for  their 
discovery. 

Are  not  the  wants  and  desires  of  men  well  to  bo,  in  this — that  thajr 
can  only  be  fulfilled  for  all  thro'  a  tme  moral  goodness  and  self-eacrifioe 
on  the  part  of  men  ?  So  they  are  good  :  are  means  of,  and  necessary  to, 
that ;  and  this  is  their  true  meaning  and  end.  But  they  are  perverted, 
at  first,  to  self-ends,  and  thus  are  evil. 

We  see  here  a  meaning  and  progress  in  oar  experience  : — we  are  to 
arrive  at  the  perception  that  man's  goodness  in  his  self-state — even 
when  we  have  it — will  not  do ;  that  the  very  being  of  man  (now) 
bad ;  that  no  <  development '  is  sufficient. 
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So  the  idfiSB  of  tlie  socialists  fail  so  completely.    And  is  not  Ms  the 
point  we  must  understand,  in  order  rightly  to  see  anything  ? 
When  we  arrive  at  the  best  of  men,  then  we  see  that  thcU  also  will  not 
do.    That  attainment  raises  our  end.    We  desire  first  the  lower ;  thaty 
haying  it,  we  may  rise  to  the  truer — ^when  attained,  to  be  rejected. 
Here  is  a  law  of  our  life ;  it  is  even  so  in  thought  also.     And  is  it  not 
well  seen  in  institutianaf  &Gt — ^first  is  desired,  and  rightly,  a  just  and 
strong  law ;  then,  that  attained,  we  are  to  see  that  ^  law  V  will  not  do« 
So  God  leads  us  to  higher  things  by  giving^  not  by  withholding. 

Is  not  this  how  we  should  leam  to  regard  others,  and  to  regulate  our 
life:.»as  knowing  that  their  concerns  are  our  concerns,  but  that  we^  by 
some  defect  and  loss  of  feeling,  by  some  disease,  do  not  feel  them  so  ? 
Thinking  thus,  how  one's  actions  might  be  rectified.  One  might  treat, 
and  in  thought  enjoy  or  feel,  theirs  as  ours ;  and  this  not  less,  but  more 
carefully  and  tenderly,  because  of  our  not  feeling  it.  Even  as  a  sick 
man,  having  a  paralysed  limb,  which  he  does  not '  feel,'  takes  of  it  not 
the  less,  but  the  more,  care.    We  have  a  spiritual  ansBsthesia. 

And  here  is  there  not  an  insight  into  the  relation  of  the  individual 
and  man ;  and  of  the  spiritual  to  the  phenomenal  ? 
And  so  we  see  the  folly  of  self-regard :  as  if  a  man  with  partial  anass- 
thesia  should  concentrate  his  thoughts  on  taking  care  of  the  little  part, 
which  he  feels  I     Our  not  feeling  it  does  not  prove  it  not  bur  concern  ;r 
it  raises  th6  question  of  our  health. 
This  all  turns  again  on  that  one  point  of  considering  man's  own  con* 
dition  in  our  thought  of  things.    Here  is  another  exhibition  of  its 
necessity. 
It  is  evident,  that  in  order  to  feel  the  affairs  of  others  thus  as  our  own^ 
we  must  have  a  different  king  or  mode  of  being.   That  cannot  be  to  this 
*  me,'  but  *  I  *  must  be  that  other  <  being '  to  which  this  is.  [That  which 
is  altruistic  is  different  from  that  which  is  '  self.']     Is  not  here  a  proof 
that  there  is  that  *  other  being,'  altho'  it  is  not  in  this  ?   And  so  has  not 
the  doubt  been  whether  there  is  any  '  man '  ?    There  is  not  any,  audi 
as  the  self. 

An  instance  of  the  fedlure  of  the  grasping  at  a  thing  by  the  seem-^- 
ing  direct  way,  and  the  necessity  of  '  fulfilling  the  conditions  '-^wUch 
ia. doing  what  seems  an,  opposite- 
May  this  '  opposite '  be  ever  rather  what  *  seems '  an  opposite  ?-r-th& 
oppositeness  be  seeming  (phenomenal)  only,  not  true ;  and  this  be  the 
explanation  of  the  actual  being  '  union  of  opposites '  ?    . 
is  given  in  slavery,  (Sat.  Bev.,  Feb.  16,  1861).    li  seems  the  cheapen 
way  to  get  by  the  use  of  the  whip  that  service  which  we  must  othjsrr 
wise  pay  for  in  silver  and  gold ;  but  it  is  not^    Is  there  not  a  bearing 
here  on  the  dealing  with  crime  ? — ^how  natural  it  seems  to  get  that 
'honesty,'  &c.,  by  shutting  up  in  prison,  for  which  we  must  otherwise 
inomr  loss  of  silver  and  gold.    Is  not  the  case  a  real  parallel  ? 

And  then  again :  see  how  '  political  economy '  is  at  once  a  dismpn* 
atrable  science,  and  a  science  of  the  devil. 

And  in  this  is  it  not  typical  of  all  Science  ?    Is  not  this  the  truth, 
and  what  "we  have  to  recognize  f 
The  proof  that  slavery  diminishes  wealth  has  done  more  than  all  moral 
foroes  to  give  prevalence  to  the  anti^slavery  party  in  America.    Now 
this  is  a  law— true  to  the  self-man;  it  is  a  ty^opil  instanoe*    ITor ^m 
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it  be  any  othervise  untU  the  recognitioB  of  his  wrongnesa  ii  nnirsiSRlly^l 
accepted  and  acted  on  by  man.  * 

Aid  so,  since  self-aeeking  does  really  iniict  loss,  is  there  not  th«" 
more  hope  that  men  will  repudiate  it ;  as  they  repudiate,  more  and  more, 
slavery  ? — not  those  who  are  committed  to  it  alter,  but  the  others  de- 
dare  against  it,     So  is  there  not  every  encouragement  ?     This  is  no 

B  against  man's  '  nature  '  than  paying  good  wages  instead  of  coercing 
is.  Like  that,  it  only  needs  understanding;  a  clear  perception  of  evi- 
dent facta.  So  there  is  all  hope,  even  in  this  very  selfishness,  for  men 
to  try  to  introduce  a  'man-life,'  What  is  wanted  is  the  proof  that  it 
answers:  even  a  little  would  he  enough — at  least  it  would  be  * 
beginmog. 

And  here  is  there  not  a  light  on  '  socialism  '  ?  True,  it  has  failed  ; 
but  is  not  the  clearer  understanding  that  man's  self-state  is  itaelf  a  per- 
version— '  belief  of  this — the  condition  of  its  auceeeding  ?  [this,  and 
belief  in  altruistic  redemption,  helping  ns  to  see  all  evil  good].  Has  it 
not  been  tried  hitherto  without  recognition  of  this  ?  And  here  do  we 
not  see  the  mutual  working  of  opposites  ?  The  practical  people  have 
set  aside  socialist  schemes  ;  showing  what  man  is.  They  thought  they 
were  proving  them  impossible ;  but  in  fact  they  fulfil  the  very  condi- 
tdon  of  them.  It  is  just  as  science  and  positivism  are  in  respect  to  a 
true  philosophy. 

Can  we  not  see  bow  the  facta  of  human  life  do  serve  man's  redemp- 
tion  ?  and  so  see  bow  thei/  must  be — write  the  history  of  man  a  priori, 
as  it  were  1  Thus,  o.  g.,  can  we  see  how  all  things  must  degenerate  witb 
time ;  the  best  plans  and  practices,  the  most  real  and  earnest,  sink  into 
/on»w? 

Or,  conversely,  may  we  not  learn  from  the  facta  of  expericnco  (a» 

being  this  work)  what  maa,  and  his  state,  are,  to  need  thai  ezperienoe 

for  that  end  1 
On  this  point  note  how  man  is  deceived  by  ain :  drawn  into  it  hy  his 
good  qualities,  almost.  Bocs  it  not  seem  as  if  God  wanted  sin,  for  man  j 
and  as  if  He  used,  and  might  uso,  individuals  for  this  ?  But  then,  seo 
what  He  does  also : — He  forgives ;  He  takes  the  punishment  upon  Sim- 
self.  Is  there  not  here  a  rightneas  and  necessity  in  the  '  evnngelical' 
idea,  that  Ood  takes  on  Himself  the  punishment,  the  suffering,  of  oar 
BinaF 

How  the  monasteries  multiplied  and  succeeded  under  the  sosterest 
rules,  but  afterwards  failed  ?  Was  it  that  the  standard  was  pitched  too 
high,  or  that  the  motives  ceased  to  be  felt?  Again; — in  those  placet 
the  favorite  pursuit  was  scholastic  learning — abstracl  study  ;  the  most 
logical  pursuit  of  '  forms.'  Now  this  is  striking  :  it  is  most  unlikely 
there  could  be  a  body  of  men  bronght  to  such  sacrifice  while  pursuing 
the  favorite  studies  of  our  day — experimental  science,  &c.  Uay  it  not 
be  that  those  studies  do  rou!^  or  maintain  an  enthusiasm  in  man  which 
no  others  do  ;  and  that  the  kind  of  study  had  something  to  do  with  the 
possibility  of  the  life  P  If  so,  then  in  the  revival  of  snch  studies,  ja 
there  not  some  step  towards  the  conditions  for  the  self-sacrificing  life  ? 
The  two  seem  to  go  together :  they  are  of  that  absnrhing  kind.  And 
again  :  do  not  men  persist  in  giving  themselves  largely  up  to  tome  ab- 
Btract  science  or  other  F— if  not  philosophy,  then  mathematics.  Is  there 
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not  Bomething  common  here  ?  And  mathematics  is  found  still  the  most 
absorbing  and  enthusiasm-exciting  study  [but  how  much  less,  necessa- 
rily, than  the  other  might  be,  and  was  I^  Does  not  mathematics,  as  it 
were,  simply  keep  the  ground}  and  wait  for  philosophy  to  resume  its 
right  ? 

In  ««ference  to  the  question  what  God  gives  a  man  in  giving  him 
wealth — whether  the  power  of  enjoying  or  of  giving— observe  (by  par- 
allel of  the  miser  who  is  quite  content,  and  thinks  God  gives  him  the 
joy  of  hoarding):  it  is  evident  God  gives  the  best  thing  in  it,  the  best 
use  it  can  serve.    Gt)d  gives  fair  estates,  happy  homes,  art,  music,  well- 
ordered  life  and  grateful  dependents ;  not  coffers  of  lifeless  gold.     So 
we  must  think  also  farther :  the  fact  that  beautiful  estates,  &c.,  natur- 
ally content  us,  proves  nothing.    And  here  we  have  to  recognize  that 
'  giving '  is  not  only  a  giving,  it  is  also  a  having — that  is  a  possession^ 
a  blessing :  a  possession  to  us  in  the  character  of  num. 

Is  there  a  bearing  on  this  in  Christ's  words :  '   .    .    one  of  the  least 
of  these,  ye  did  it  unto  Me.'    In  the  giving,  does  our  other  self  re- 
ceive ?    Is  here  a  light  on  the  fulfilling  of  conditions,  by  opposites  f 
To  have,  we  must  give.     Must — ^by  virtue  of  our  false-consciousness  ? 
So,  in  giving  phenomenal  wealth  or  capacity,  God  truly  gives — must, 
by  all  consistency,  be  held  to  give — ^that  best  and  truest  possession,  the 
man-having ;  or  giving. 
And,  with  regard  to  that  giving,  is  the  fact  this : — that  a  phenomenal 
life  is,  by  its  nature,  one  in  which  only  half  is  felt :  so,  in  this  true 
(or  man-)  having,  we  feel  only  the  giving  ? 
Farther,  on  this  point:  in  respect  to  taking  the  worst. — Surely,  if 
there  must  be  any  poverty,  any  starving,  any  utter  ruin  and  destrup- 
tion,  let  it  be  borne  vicanously ;  not  passively,  by  those  who  must,  but 
actively,  by  those  who  need  not. 

Is  not  the  reason  for  this  evident  at  once  ?  i.  e.,  is  it  not  evident  how 
much  better  the  case  is  made  ?    There  is  no  more  suffering,  loss,  de- 
struction, by  the  supposition ;  but  there  ia  the  beauty  and  the  glory, 
the  love  and  the  sacrifice ;  there  is  all  that  gain,  and  no  greater  loss. 
And  all  this  comes  thro'  what  is,  externally,  simply  a  change,  a  trans- 
ference, of  persons  (of  individuals).     What  virtue  is  in  this  to  alter>.to' 
invert ;  to  change  shame  to  glory,  and  misery  to  rapture ! — Surely  here 
is  something  that  must  bear  on  that  thought  of  the  vicarious  relation. 
Is  not  this  very  largely  the  key  to  that  great  fact  t    How  much  there 
is  in  this  individuality  which  renders  such  transference  possible  I   And 
then  is  there  not,  in  IJiis,  God's  will  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven  ?  May 
we  not  read  that  almost '  done  in  human  consciousness  as  it  is  done .  in 
&ot  *  ?    Is  not  this  its  true  meaning  ?  and  in  thi^t  altruistic  suffering 
that  were  fulfilled :  the  sacrifice,  which  is  the  fact,  consciously  man's 
too.     But  that  is  man's  having  his  life;   so  that  that  prayer  is  a 
prayer  for  man's  &/e. 

And  now  see  another  thing : — the  interworking  io  an  exact  adaptati/an 
which  is  like  Nature.  Surely  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  this 
principle  were  aoted  on,  there  would*  certainly  be  an  end  of  extreiiie 
distress.  Then  see  what  follows,  in  the  nature,  of  things :  that  this . 
must  ceoM  when  it  has  attained  its  end;  for  it  exists  in  order  to  that : 
to  bring  men  to  saorifioe,  even  the  perfect  sacrifice,  When  that  is  donie, 
it  oeiisei.    Surely  it  is  imi  adapta|bioA,like  Nature.    Nay;  from  this  may 
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■om«  of  those  exact  sdjoatnienta  vhiob  meet 

Observe  how  our  social  state  fof  aelf-seeking)  is  only  maintained  by 
a  eroahing  of  certain  of  the  tendencies  of  man.  See  the  struggle  ronth 
nnderifoes,  and  how  it  only  succumbs  at  last,  finding  it  useless.  Thia  is 
to  be  remembered  with  the  crushing  of  other  tendencies  in  other  times, 
perhaps.  Here  is  a  proof  that  this  is  not  the  permaoent,  any  more  than 
that :  nor  can  it  be  assumed  at  once  that  the  tendencies  we  crush  ar« 
tho»e  that  ought  to  be  crushed.  ETidently  the  problem  is  to  find  the 
right  subordination  (since  tomelhing  in  ns  maat  be  subordinated — there 
being  opposites)  ;  and  such  subordination  as  shall  give  the  most  perfect 
fulfilment  in  ns  at  the  same  time.  Must  not  that  old  be  restored  ? — find 
what  tendencies  are  capable  of  being  fulfilled  in  subordination  (as  sen8»- 
impreasions  aro  in  the  intellectual  life). 

We  may  know,  evidently,  what  are  the  things  to  be  subordinated  ; 

there  is  a  law  here.     They  are  those  we  now  give  the  rule  to. 
la  not  every  'anticipation'  a  subordinating  of  the  right  elements  without 
also  fulfilling  them  ?     Theory,  then,  is  a  subordinating  the  wrong  oa«a; 
interpretation  is  the  subordination  of  the  right,  but  fiufilling  them  too. 

Science,  tbronghout,  shows  UB  this  snbordination  of  certain  elemtnti 
in  us ;  it  is  its  entire  character :  it  has  a  parallelism,  therefore  to  mo* 
ala,  and  illustrates  it.  Religion,  as  being  the  eurrender  of  self,  is  true 
to  Nature ;  science  vouches  for  it. 

In  respect  to  monaatic  life ; — evidently  the  true  ideal  life  must  bfl 
possible  to  be  universal ;  so  celibacy  cannot  be  a  condition  of  it. 

One  feels  at  once  how  different  it  is  to  abandon  marriage,  and  to  give 
np  all  other  pleasures.  Surely  there  was  a  falseness  in  the  017^  which 
introduced  this,  tho'  the  individuals  might  have  been  repaid.  Here, 
surely,  must  be  an  advance  in  sacrificing. 
For  vras  there  not  always  a  germ  of  self-seeking  also  almost  nniversatly 
in  the  old  monastic  life — a  thought  of  saving  the  soul,  &c.  ?  Kow,  pep- 
fect  the  life— let  it  be  wholly  one  of  love— and  does  it  not  become  nni- 
Torsal ;  or  at  loaat  possible  for  universality  ? 

This  question  of  celibacy  is  of  great  interest:  e.  g.,  evidently  hoir 
much  below  the  feeling  of  this  age  that  feeling  must  have  been,  which 
led  tho  besl  men  to  include  matrimony  among  the  sensuous  pleasures,  to 
be  abaadoned.  See  how  largely  the  element  of  d«ty  enters  into  it.  And 
for  this  reason  too  one  sees  how  it  is  not  among  the  '  goods '  t«  he  used 

I  and  passed  on ;  it  is  radically  distinguished  &om  them :  sorely  by  very 
oontrast  confirming  that  as  their  H^ht  use  and  place. 
And  now,  looking  fairly  at  marriage,  may  one  not  see  it  In  its  tme 
plaoe  ? — how  far  high,  how  far  low ;  how  far  good,  how  far  not  good, 
but  springing  from  the  bad  side :  for  sorely  it  is  thus  mingled.  la  it 
not  like  a  thing  good  for  man's  evil  state,  only  ? 
r 


And  may  not  here  be  some  part  of  the  meaning  of  those  natnral  and 
inseparable  feelings — inseparable,  save  by  dishumanication.  by  loss  of 
nodesty — nay,  even  a  reason  why  modesty  is  chiefly  developed  on 
woman  s  side  (as  her  '  paseion*  is  truest  to  the  actual)  P  And  then 
how  beautiful  to  see  that  this  modesty  itself  gives  its  chief  charm  t» 
the  phenomenal — to  the  sensuous  good.  Is  not  this  like  what  wa 
hove  noticed  rsspeoting  tie  command  to  honor  the  Sabbath :  its  »] 
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tiott  is  to  the  aetnal,  and  it  Beems  to  be  against  the  phenommal ;  yet 
is  it>  aboTe  all  things,  for  it. 
Marriage  is  a  mingled  thing ;  one  can  almost  see  it  is  a  mixtnre  of  al- 
tniistic  and  of  self-elements.     [Hence  its  two  marked  sides ;  and  seem- 
ing so  different,  often^  from  that  which  it  is  fonnd  to  be.] 

Is  it  thns  it  is  so  mnch  more  to  woman  than  to  man  ?— having  this 
altruistic  element  in  it,  it  is  her  life*    Man's  chief  occnpations  are 
without  that.    Surely  woman  thns  is  altogether  nearer  the  actual. 
:Henee  she  is  less  phenomenally,  and  subordinate  :  as  right  is  phe* 
nomenally  subordinate  to   force,  and  so  on.    Thus  we  see  why 
I '  •  woman  is  subject. 
Marriage  partly  draws  one  from  oneself,  individually ;  but  ties  one  to  a 
larger  self ;  extends  the  self-feeling  while  it  diminishes  it.    It  is  a  sub- 
stitute, and  a  prophecy,  of  something  better. 

So  may  we  understand  the  words  of  Christ,  'neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage*,  but  are  as  the  angels '  ? — Does  this  mean  that  the 
'  angels '  h4xve  this  better  ?    E.  g.,  are  we  to  be  so  one  that  marriage 
shall  not  be  possible;  the  evil  state,  which  makes  it  possible,  which 
makes  it  a  good,  shall  not  be  ?  This  is  the  very  type  of  positive  deniaL 
Marriage  is  a  type ;   necessarily  done  away  when  the  fulfilment 
comes ;  yet  not  lost — ^rather  then  first  given.     And  is  that  why  mar- 
riage should  disappoint,  and  be  unsatisfcu^tory  here ;  as,  to  the  largest 
natures,  it  is  so  apt  to  be.    Should  this  guide  us  to  the  thought  of 
'  heaven '  ? 
Observe  how  the  very  use  of  the  terms  of  the  marriage  relation,  in  de- 
ference to  more  than  individuals — i.  e.  to  the  Church— shows  a  better 
marriage  is  to  come :  a  marriage,  certainly  not  less  than  now ;  which 
yet  embraces  in  its  union  aU  the  redeemed  ?    See  what  an  union  with 
our'  fellows  is  implied  in  that  common  brideship  to  Christ ! 

In  respect  to  marriage  :  is  not  here  tht|  reason  of  its  frequent  failure 
-—viz..  that  what  is  really  sought,  that  to  which  the  instinct  pointSi  is 
a  truer,  completer  union — ^that  which  is  to  be ;  and  this  union,  falling 
short  so,  must  be  felt,  in  some  part,  an  illusion  ?  The  true  union  is 
like  that  which  poets  feel  in  their  imaginings.  Then  are  there  practiecU 
inferences  here  ?  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  relation,  and  the  reason  of  its 
false  and  perverted  form  ?  Farther :  are  there  conditions  (of  foregoing) 
to  be  frilfilled  for  perfecting,  here  ?  [and  here  a  light  on  celibacy  ?] 

How  many  things  tend  to  make  antagonism  between  husband  and 
wife  probable :-— the  enforced  contact ;  we  cannot  choose  our  times  of 
loving  intercourse,  as  we  can  with  our  other  friends ;  and  then  we  see 
them  almost  as  we  see  ourselves — ^we  look  on  their  secret  evils,  and  so 
we  need  to  think  of  theirs  as  we  do  of  our  own ;  to  remember  what  in- 
justice, as  it  were,  our  worse  nature  often  does  to  ourselves. 

Another  thought  occurs  respecting  marriage,  whioh  marjr  throw  light 
on  its  strange  contradictions :  whether  it  is  not  among  the  instances 
of  exhibition  by  absence,  or  limit'i  and  of  true  instincts  falsely  applied 
to  the:  phenomenal  ?  I  seem  to  see  something  like  this,  in  the  thought 
of  God  being  in  love  with  man.:  then  is  not  Jf an  the  true  object  of  such 
love  ?  Is  not  that  the  fact— the  true  being  of  man»— tho'  it  is  not  '  to 
us ';  not  in  our  consciousness  or  experience  ?  And  so  this  fact-— this  uni- 
versal, not  perceived  by  us  as  universal — is  exhibited,  revealed  as  it 
were,  by  limit  and  negatively,  in  sexual  and  particular  lives.    Just  as 
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the  organio  (by  negation)  reveals  the  utuTenal  life,  which  is  not  life 
to  Its ;  the  life  to  ub  being  where  the  '  absence  'is.  So  Ls  not  the  '  Ioto 
to  U9,'  also  7 

Bee  thns,  also,  how  the  partial  has  a  tendency  ever  to  interfere  with 

the  largc-r  :  thus  a  love  regarding  the  actual  good  demands  sacrifioa, 

often,  of  the  other. 
And  thus  one  eeee  bow  right  is  the  repnision  of  men  from  ererything 
that  seems  like  an  undervaluing,  or  doing  away  with,  the  individa&l 
love ;  as  right  as  is  the  refuBal  to  permit  the  denial  of  '  life  '  in  tha  or* 
ganic,  and  iU  reduction  to  '  mere  physics.'  So  the  individual  loves  must 
not  be  swallowed  up  in  '  mere  philanthropy  ' ;  but  may  not  the  relstion 
to  all  be  interpreted  by  tbem,  as  the  inorganic  is  by  the  organic  } 

Lovo  is  a  true  instinct,  wrongly  applied.     We  ^bo  are  to  be  '  in  loTS 

with  man.' 
And,  on  the  other  band,  there  la  yet  the  disappointment,  and  the  bad 
and  weak  side  altogether  of  the  domestic  affections,  accounted  for  and 
shown  right  [in  this  they  are  like  the  marred  and  failing  orgauio :  tb* 
true  '  love  '  is  perfect,  even  as  the  uoiversa!  life].  For  this  domestic 
life,  tho'  it  is  the  right,  the  true,  yet  has  not  its  right  application :  it 
ia  applied  to  thu  self,  to  the  phenomenal,  while  it  is  true  to  the  actual. 
80  it  must  fail ;  and  wo  see  it  is  not  the  best  or  highest  in  whom  it  faili 
least ;  nor  are  they  much  to  be  envied.  Has  not  the  common  feelin{ 
respecting  the  itse  of  marriage,  &c.,  its  interpretation  here  ? 

Is  it  not  evident  that  what  is  wrong  in  our  practical  life  is  this— 
that  we  do  not  legard  firtt  the  mora!  (spiritual)  *  e.  g.,  a  person  UabU 
to  consumption  spends  his  money  in  travelling  about  to  keep  himself 
alive.  All  right  of  course  ;  but  suppose  that  money  were  spent  ia  doing 
as  much  for  some  one  else — some  poor  person,  else  unable. — We  say  vAy  r 
why  another,  and  not  me  ?  why  should  not  my  life  be  saved,  as  well  U 
his.? 

Hete  comes  in  that  wonderful  effect  of  transference  of  persons.    And 

surely  here  is  a  glimpse  of  an  entirely  new  view  respecting  altniiam : 

all  things  are  so  different  t/iue  carried  out.     '  This  is  poor,'  we  mj 

say  ;  make  it  altruistic,  and  how  is  it  then  ?     And  surely  it  throws 

a  light  on  man's  nature,  too;  that  simply  this  otherness  should  eoo- 

stitnte  so  much.     Think  of  the  charm  there  is  and  has  been  in  th« 

thought  of  vicariouanest  too  '.  without '  other  '  there  were  no  virtue. 

True  ;  but  equally  no  virtue  if  no  self.     Can  it  be  that '  self'  and 

'other'  are  two  presentations  of  one  ? — that  in  the  good  (in  tba 

truly  spiritual)  they  are  not  two ;  are  neither  self  nor  other,  "    " 

tho  one  from  which,  to  us,  are  these  ?     Thus  it  is  there  ia  loTe 

good  and  right,  and  yet  no  pain,  no  sacrifice.     [So  in  learning 

from  Christ — in  interpreting,  as  it  were,  His  revelation — have 

not  to  leave  out  tliis  ?] 

But  to  return.     I  say  in  such  cases  the  thing  considered  is  the  aaTtng 

the  life;  but  if  other  use  were  made  of  that  money,  moral  good  mi^t 

be  done  ;  nay,  in  certain  cases,  vtculd  be  done.    Now  this  is  overlooked  j 

and  here  ia  a.  radical  wrougness  which  cannot  be  healed  over. 

I  mean,  moral  good  to  the  poor  and  morally  bad  would  come  from 
such  acting;  and  tltat  only  should  determine  it.  80  long  u  it  dow 
not,  nothing  will  do. 
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How  beantifol  it  makes  the'vorld  to  see  thlat  there  is  always  this  in  it 
«— this  nature^  this  possibility.  Whateyer  it  is  that  is  in  question^  sim- 
ply by  doing  for  other,  this  best  result,  moral  good,  may  be.  It  is  in- 
finitely rich  and  fertile.  What  poor  misers  "we  have  been : — this  doing 
for  others  is  the  wise  spending ;  the  using  for  ourselves  and  ours  is  a 
miserable  hoarding,  however  wisely  it  may  be  done. 

Would  it  not  fill  and  rule  all  our  lives — that  by  acting  thus  for  others, 
we  should  reap  moral  fruits  ?  Could  we  ever  forget  it,  so  as  to  do  what 
is  now  held  reasonable  and  right  t — held  so  only  by  refusing  to  see. 

To  raise  society,  take  the  upper  layers  and  ^ut  them  beneath :  do 
this  perpetually,  and  society  must  be  '  raised.'  But  the  plan  of  trying 
to  make  the  upper  portion  elevate  the  lower  is  mechanically  absurd ;  it 
is  like  a  person  trying  to  pull  up  that  on  which  he  stands — ^there  is  no 
purchase ;  no  fulcrum. 

If  it  had  been  possible  for  beings  in  a  state  of  degradation  to  be  raised 
otherwise  than  by  taking  their  degradation,  would  not  God  have  done 
it  ?  Nay,  even  the  '  evangelical '  doctrine  has  a  bearing  here ;  as  it  is 
argued  that  for  law  and  rightness'  sake  Christ  must  have  taken  our  evil'. 
So  it  is  even  true  of  us  :  lawy  necessity,  demands  that  if  any  are  to  be 
raised,  their  evil  must  be  taken. 

Is  not  the  great  lesson  of  history  this : — ^how  men  strive,  and  use  the 
best  instruments  they  can,  to  efiect  objects ;  but  no  force  whatever  can 
avail? 

To  use  the  world  for  moral  ends  is,  even  sensationally,  to  have  the 
i>est  use  of  it :  that  other  not-true  end  is  so  best  attained ;  for  on  the 
other  plan  every  man's  hand  is  against  his  neighbour :  only  a  few  can 
secure  it,  even  tolerably.    In  fact,  to  see  the  world  thus  aright,  under- 
standing that  we  are  made  to  feel  respecting  things  as  we  do  only  in 
order  for  their  work  on  man  ,*  and  once  for  all  fighting  that  battle  with, 
our  tendency  to  invert  the  order — ^this  gives  us  true  mastery  of  the 
world 

In  respect  to  how  men  will  act — whether  altruistic  principles  can  ever 
be  hoped  to  replace  self-motives,  as  the  prevailing  and  characteristic 
ones— observe :  the  question  is,  which  part  of  their  nature  will  men  gra- 
tify ? — ^they  cannot  directly  gratify  both.     They  have  (tho'  with  large 
exceptions)  chosen  one ;  but  surely  thoy  will  choose  the  other,  when 
they  have  more  knowledge,  and  better  understanding :  ignorance  and 
misapprehension  alone  determine  them  the  other  way.    The  more  be- 
cause so  the  others  will  be  best  and  most  truly  satisfied,  fulfilled. 
Bemarkable  in  this  respect  is  the  demand  for  moderation  for  true  sens- 
uous enjoyment ;  how  should  this  be  but  by  subordination  to  the  al- 
truistic ? 

There  is  indeed  the  most  satisfactory  parallel  here  between  the 
practical  and  the  mental.  This  question  is  the  same  as  whether  men 
will  give  the  supremacy  (in  respect  to  thought)  to  sense  or  to  intellect. 
They  did  the  former ;  they  have  learnt  to  give  it  to  the  latter.  The 
history,  the  reason,  are  the  same.  Bee  how,. in  this  also,  the  first  ruling 
element  receives  its  fullest  satisfaction,  and  completion  of  its  demands, 
in  the  rule  of  the  other :  in  this  subordination,  sense  is  also  most  truly 
'believed.'  The  parallel  here  is  striking i  seethe  universal  natural 
tendency  first  to  believe  sense  rather  than  reason. 
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1b  there  not  &  parallelism  of  '  sense '  to  the  self  or  individual 
enoics ;  and  of  the  intellect  to  the  altrniatic  ones  ?     The  intellect 
phaticaily  takes  account  o(  vnperceioed  things. — It  is  striking  too, 
by  the  rale  of  the  altruistic,  the  Belf-motivea  are  also  fulfilled;  aa  aeoaa 
by  rale  of  intellect ;  but  in  the  other  way  the  altruistic  feelings  and 
the  intellect  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  fulfilled ;  but  are  eaorificed  and 
crushed. 

Our  altruistic  being  is  crashed  noT  as  intellect  was  by  sense ;  aod 

made  to  speculate,  instead  of  haTiug  a  '  practical '  application.  Surely 

the  moral  taccteds,  in  corresponding  order  to  the  meutol,  at  a  later 

period  of  the  world:  the  moral  faculties  taking  their  place  of  rule  ia 

due  order,  thus. 

Ag^ :  there  have  ever  been  those  who  have  given  the  altraistio  ths 

pre-eminence ;  or  at  least  have  tried  to  deny  self  by  denying  pleaaore. 

And  does  the  mental  afford  parallels  to  this  also  ?     Were  there  not,  ia 

the  day  when  sense  ruled  thought,  some  who — in  like  imperfection — 

asserted  the  authority  of  intellect  ?  crushing,  instead  of  using,  sense  u 

a  means  of  knowledge  [as  the  aeoetioB  orasbed  aonae  as  an  iustramest 

of  pleasore]. 

Shakespeare  unmoral:  his  writings  having  no  reference  to  othwl^ftl 
the  earthly  life  ;  and  his  perfectneaa  arising  from  the  very  fact  of  his 
dealing  only  with  those  elements  [not  that  he  does  not  feel  and  repro- 
bate evil ;  but  ho  simply  reproduces  this  as  it  is  in  life :  this  be  could 
not  ignore].     But  now,  iu  bis  case,  observe  how  this  was  united  with  a 
deep  feeliog  of  the  unactuality  of  the  phenomenal  ['  we  are  such  atK^' 
&c.  1  '  the  world's  a  stage ';  '  leave  not  a  wreck  behind '}.     And  so,  to 
him,  this  unmorality  was  right :  to  one  who  sees  this  it  is  poasible  to 
feels  so  : — '  evil  and  good  are  God's  right  hand  and  left,' 
Shakespeare  felt  it  a  dream ;  but  it  is  for  another  to  interpret  it,  tod 
show  what  the  dream  was.     He  could,  by  feeling  it  was  so ;  he  flared. 
These  two  can  go  together ;  but  the  latter  cannot  be,  save  by  utter  vio- 
lence, without  the  former.     And  here  surely  is  an  immense  evil  tha 
(unavoidable)  worship  of  Shakespeare  has  inflicted  on  the  English  t— 
they  have  drunk  into  this  attitude  of  mind  respecting  good  and  evil, 
witiiout  fulfilliug  the  condition.     And  so  ^as  not  tbe  English  Ufa  oof- 
fered  greatly  from  Shakespeare  ?  But  there  is  another  side  too ;  for  tho' 
the  nation — the  readers — may  not  have  shared  the  writer's  feeling  of 
tbe  world  and  the  things  of  the  world,  and  so  may  not  have  been  ftble 
legitimately  to  share  his  thoughts,  yet  those  thoughts  are  the  right,  aot* 
vithstauding. 

Only  look  at  what  the  world  is,  and  then  we  see  that  the  Sbakeapeore- 
feeUng  is  the  right :  it  is  compatible  with,  it  is  essential  to,  the  higb- 
est  moral  tone ;  we  feel  how  excellent  is  man's  redemption,  how  hate- 
ful bis  state. 

In  truth,  has  not  Shakespeare  ^en  (perhaps  rather  expressed)  mA 
a  bias  in  English  life  and  thought,  that  the  articulate  demonatraUo 
doctrine  of  tbe  non-actuality  of  tbe  phenomenal  must  come  out  of  it, 
and  in  a  practical  form  ? — that  the  recognition  of  its  relation  to  ttu 
actual  must  result.  It  is  interesting  here  to  think  of  the  relktioB  of 
Shakespeare  and  Comte ;  and  why  certain  results  should  come  thnf 
Shakespeare's  blood,  ratbei  than  thro'  tbe  other. 
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And  ha9  it  niot  been  better  to  hare  the  right  thought,  even  without  th^. 
oondition  being  fulfilled  ?  Maj  it  not  haye  contributed  immensely  to 
the  derelopment  and  establishment  of  English  liberty  ? — riz.  by  lead- 
ing to  the  tolerance  of  evils ;  to  letting  them  find  their  own  oure,  instead 
c^  attempting  to  crush  and  prevent  them.  The  former  is  the  root  of 
liberty;  the  latter  of  despotism.  May  it  not  be  that  we  haye  got  this 
in  larse  measure  from  Shakespeare's  tolerance ;  that  it  has  leavened  our 
thought  and  opntrolled  our  action ;  and  so,  being  true-^eYen  tho'  we  had 
no  nght  to  it — ^it  has  given  us  possession  of  the  world  ? 

If  this  be,  what  a  proof  and  example  of  the  good  fruits  which  come 

the  doctine  of  the  non-actualily  of  the  phenomenal.    As  that  feeling 

gave  Shakespeare  mastery  over  it  in  Uiought,  so  it  has  given  his 

nation  mastery  over  it  in  deed. 

For  this  letting  evil  alone,  what  is  it,  but  so  far  acting  as  if  the 
world  were  phenomenal  ?    Gould  it  not  be  afforded  to  be  ruined  ? 
Is  here  the  true  superiority  of  the  English  action  ? 
Trace  this— 'if  it  be  not  a  legitimate  view  of  the  influence  of  Shakes- 
peare on  England. 

In  respect  to  the  world :  though  the  English  thought  has  been  wrong, 
yet  the  action  (Shakespeare^led)  has  been  right.  And  it  is  striking  to 
see  how  a  course  of  action  based  on  the  feelmg  of  non- actuality  in  the 
phenomenal,  has  controlled  and  gained  the  adhesion  of  the  most  phe* 
nomenally-practical  people.  Yet  it  is  natural ;  it  must  have  been ;  nay 
it  must  ever  be : 

This  is  certain :  the  actualist  practice  may  be  sure  of  adhesicm  from 

the  most  hardly  practical ;  only  give  it  time, 
because  that  is  the  truly  practical ;  it  is  that  which  is  according  to  the 
nature  of  things — that  which  succeeds. 

Surely,  in  this  sense  and  degree,  free  trade,  as  a  natural  movement 

of  the  English  mind,  is  traceable  to  Shakespeare  ? 
Curious  it  is  thus  to  see  the  English  people  led  thro'  the  influence  of  a 
thought  and  feeling  most. unlike  their  own;  and  yet  surely  natural,  and, 
^uite  necessary,  if  we  could  see  farther.  Is  it  not  a  case  of  the  con- 
tinual co-presence  of  ppposites  ?  Must  not  the  practicalness  of  the  En- 
glish involve  this:  that  acting  on  the  phenomenal  tend  to  reveal  it  as 
phenomenal.  And  on  the  other  hand,  must  not  the  practicalness  itself 
be  an  '  opposite '  from  a  deep  feeling  of  the  other  ?— -even  as  that  is  of 
all  principles  the  most  practical. 

ijid  y^t  again:  is  that  feeling  (of  Shskespeare's)  like  an  element 
proper  to  anchor  nation,  as  it  were ;  but  so  fruitful,  because  in  an  En- 
glish mind  ?  V  ' 

I  perceive  how    .  is  ruled,  overwhelmed,  as  it  were,  by  the  im- 

pression' on  sense ;  he  caiinot  stand  up  against  it ,  it  sways  him  wholly, 
and  other  elements  and  views  hkve  not  a  chance.  And  the  thought  sug- 
gests itself,  considering  others  too,  whether  there  is  not  here  a  main  dis- 
tinction between  people,  and  a  key  to  human  nature ;  viz.  in  the  class 
of  impressioDS  by  which  they  are  carried  away  and  ruled. 

Is  there  not  something  in  this :— see  how  the  best  men  noiTt^  accept  the 
differences  in  station  as  right ;  not  only  as  necessary,  but  as  ordinations- 
proper^  whieh  thA  moral  sense  should  accept.    Is  there  not  some  confo* 
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1  fact  hilhpTto  they  have  by  no 
□aatantly  to  make  intellect  ac- 
e  as  making  the  moral  sense  ftc- 

e  to  tho  moral  sense :  ■whaterer 


siOQ  here  *  have  not  two  different  orderi  of  things  boea  mixed  T 
the  aame  sort  of  mistake  as  if,  when  it  vbs  proTed  to  a  person  thiit  i 
heavens  do  not  revolve,  he  should  fancy  he  onght  not  (any  more)  to  bob 
them  as  revolving  I  i.  e,,  as  if  the  conclueiona  of  the  intellect  should  sWRy 
and  rule  the  perceptions  of  scnie.  The  mistake  here  would  be  evident ; 
but  jnst  such  a  mistake  surely  exists  in  (he  acceptance  of  the  sooikl  is- 
eqn^ities  by  the  moral  sense.  It  happens  thus.  Men  find  that  theee  in- 
equalities seem  to  he  proved  necesaary ;  they  are  found  to  ba  apparootly 
part  of  the  established  order  of  things :  in  a  Word,  the  intellect  hna  to 
accept  them.  Then,  this  being  ho,  they  think  they  must  be  accepted  by 
the  moral  sense  too  ;  that  they  are  right,  and  we  must  approve  [and  in- 
vent, the  best  way  we  can,  what  will  make  them  seem  right.] 

The  three  '  faculties '  stand  thiia : — aen«e,  intellect,  moral  sense.  Thnt 
which  is  to  intellect  should  no  more  (necessarily)  be  that  whicb  is  to 
the  faculty  on  the  last  side  than  to  that  on  the  first. 

This  men  have  not  understood ;  and  in 

means  understood  the  other;  and  try  c< 

cept  what  is  to  sense.     This  is  the  sac 

cept  that  which  is  to  intellect. 
These  social  inequalities  are  what  they  a 
tbe  intellect  may  learn  about  them.  Nay,  the  significance  and  meaning 
of  the  whole  is  destroyed  by  refnang  to  recognize  the  difference  of  the 
two.  See  this,  and  it  proves  something  ;  refuse  to  see  it,  and  it  is  mere 
deaduess,  every  way.  What  follows,  if  this  '  inequality '  is  at  once  es- 
sential in  human  nature,  and  icrony  ? — that  is  a  question  worth  asking ; 
intellectually  and  morally  too.  The  other  vray  we  do  but  de-humanise 
ourselves  morally,  iti  order  to  place  a  bar  before  our  intellects:  just  so, 
in  making  intellect  conform  to  sense,  we  stultify  intellect  to  place  a  bar 
on  the  use  of  sense.  The  morld  sense  has  been  chained  beneath  intel- 
lect, oe  intellect  baa  been  beneath  seusc. 

Speaking  of  the  faculties,  by  the  bye,  how  evidently  the  right  vnt^ 
ordination  of  them  is  in  their  characters ;  how  rigid  and  unbending,  re- 
latively, the  higher  ones  are.  Conscience,  e.  g.— how  absolute  it  is — in 
the  nature  of  things  how  it  cannot  change.  Intellectual  truth  has  no 
fiuch  necessity  and  rigidity  as  that ;  tho'  it  has  some  ;  and  is  indeed,  in 
this — in  respect  to  sense — as  conscioaee  Is  to  it.  Is  it  not  thus  : — eenso 
has  no  necessity  ;  it  may  bo  any  way  (i.  e.,  relatively  it  may ;  doubtleaa 
it  also  is  hound  by  its  laws).^  Intellect  baa  a  certain  necessity;  it  must 
be  logical ;  may  we  say,  cotaitient  ?  but  there  is  no  necessity  that,  being 
consistent,  It  should  be  of  one  particular  kind  ;  should  affirm  one  Ibl 
or  existence  rather  than  another.  Conscience  has  absolute  necessity ; 
right  is  fixed,  in  the  nature  of  things  :  then  to  it,  in  largest  sense,  all  -I 
subordinated.  Nay,  is  there  not  evidence  here,  that  it  is  highest ;  ihatjl 
is  not  destined  to  bo  subordinated  again;  so  that  its  true  is  the  actu^t^ 

In  reference  to  Lord  fiacon:  his  non-morality  being  right 
lo  the  history  of  thought ;  he  giving  an  essentially  non-moral  attitude 
human  effort — observe,  Science  has  been  so;  the  world  has  given  up  ita 
noral  cliaracter  under  its  influence.     Now  is  there  a  similar  ootreepond- 
oncit  and  rightncss  in  character  and  work  throughout  T     Havt  all  man, 
who  liuve  done  au  eminent  work,  had  the  charactera  which  war*  fitt^^ 
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Dp^  we  mt»  io  spite  M  modern  Bpplfa|icQ9t  tldjpik  mete  of  ddn^j  fkiid^ 
io^puv^enoe  now  Ibf^  <^  o\i;  or  at  least  as  m^ch  ?  e.  g.,  ar?  not  tt^^ 
as  ssiilwiij  passeogersi  Hiore  aogiy  aacI  aaaojed  1>7  delay  than  the  old  .. 
Btj^gjBm.  were  ?  iotd  Fbai  wiU  the  advantage  he  when  aHhosiness  is  djc^i^f 
)>]r  fBtoitri^  telegraph  f  ti^pposin^  ibere  is  the  sa^e  feeliog  and  confpe^ 
tijtHiB  tbeo  abo^t  i%  m  ww^  wul  it  not  be  only  00  zauob  moi^  le^cigi 
H^ht  .apd  driviag  ifTwoj^  and  oontinval  vexatioi^  ? 
:  M^r%  <we.see  aQ  instoiM^  b-^eyery  one  is  diiTf^n  to  have  these  fre^  ad<^ 

▼aotiigeSf  or  he  wUl  be  iefjt  behind ;  thej  are  jFelt  good,  too,  in  the  get* 
.  !tbg;  but,  being  establishedi  are  ihej  oot—pleaving  ourselves  Wr 

changed,  and  oar  aimf  and  practical  methp49 — nvfl  ?    Ir.  shojl^  vth^se 

things  are  used  to  stimulate  9s  to  a  Vfork ;  ^esign^d  for  anotther  ejnd. 
jnunkiAg  <tf  ^ese  things,  may  we  not  pretty  sef  ^y  anticipate ;  may  wp 
not  see  the  meaning  pt  all,  and  what  will  come  f  Is  not  every  one,  ah 
mp^  f Piling  that  the  hurry,  the  much  doing,  of  our  life,  is  a  trouble,  a 
toil ;  vexation  and  not  advantage  f  Then  what  should  prevent  that  W9 
phott]4. alter  it?  .Surely ^C!<  ^ktM^  If  one  post  per  day,  e. g.,  deliverea 
at  j(iiQ9n  would  do  wel^,  wj^^b<^\ild  we  not  have  jit  ?  and  so  on.  Our  iiavin^ 
done  these  things  whil^  witjtiout  esLper^nce  (an^  therefor^  ol  cour^^ 
thinking  them  good)  does  not  prove  that,  with  e^erienoe.  we  shall  go 
op . dung  them.  Of  coarse  we  thought  them  goody  and  did  them.  Does 
pot  .a  cbildf  when  he  gets  ampng.a  lot  of  sweets,  think  it.good  to  eat  his 
fil) ;  ,and  does  he  not  try  i^  f  ioid  wby  do  not  men  act  so?  Simply  be- 
cause they  find  th^  pay  ,too  Jear :  it  is  not  llf  b^t  ^t  seems.  What  then, 
U  •oargreat  nu/^  and  hnrry  to  do  and  have  pverythipg  convenient^  tur^s 
pji^  st^ch  a  thing  as  that  ?  If  the  u;i4i^dm^  cannpt  do  witl^ot^t  ez;pei;{- 
ence,  how  can  the  race? 

•Clui^Q^y  enoii^h,  this  comes  of  ihat  .great  idea  of  bacon's  abpi;t  twe: 

,ppt  M  overlppke4  in  his  idea  of  *  commtodity,'  th^  moral  element  i^ 

rthe  case  f 
JPo;pot  we  pay  too  deairly  for  o|ir.g^aickIy-^elivered  letters?  look  at  the 
ground-down  and  stealing  postmen:  and  for  our  quick  travelling — ^loolfL 
atithe  raUway  accidents* 

Therp  lis  a  paraUf^i^lu^troites  the  oajse  well ;  and  that  is  the  practice  of 
;»IHUcuie.  Jhere  wa^  tli^  ,o^c)r-^reatmeat :  the  extreme  hurry  and  haste 
Jtodo  evfrjtbing  to  cifrej  it  seemnd  goody  ^d  men  did  it  of  courae. 

ITot  «nd[erst^4ipg  the  t^kt^jpre  of  things;  as  no\7  :they  haste  ip  their 

^pcogrosa,'  not  onderstejOMling. 
Siit4b^  Jtiave  giviea«up)(bfttt  a^d  leiarpt  to  be  qiiiet  ^d  see,  in  this 
fOfdicel!aot-4piQg  (haxr^giti^y  fopnd.out  tbat  that  tendency  to  do  ,was  a 
mistake)  tibere  is  not  l^inof^  c^  n^lect,  but  mor^  activity  really,  |m^ 
jneveiaoeomidilhed ;  a  M^Xi  jmt^r  rq^rd,and  operation.  And  here  m- 
;aideiitaiJlly)»t;is.  to  be^^bsi^e^  that  however  open  .tbe  practice  of  medi- 
iwe  AiayJbe  to  jmt  neproefch,  4t;i^;at  apy  irate  in  advance  of  Hfe.  OSvery 
•oMifOr  ii0arly:ev!^jQQei  fe^U  this^mut^ce  jbl^  is.ip  o|ir  way  of  living ; 
laad  All  ane  xnady  to  spjr  it<(and  act.it?)  :but  it  ^ants  sopie  ppe  to  say 
land^MBt  jit  first  f  .and  he  iSiSure  to  be  ixxcfi  -in  f^mf^. 

-*Some  one  really  to  show  practipaUy  ;that  it  is  not  p/^cemary  to  be 
.    getting  iM>  nuoh  money ;  for  it  turns  m^y  pn  tliis :  t^  l^urdensome 
.  ..life:»»eulmut  to. 
▲ii;d  theDiSea;  the  use  of  these  great  adiranef)^  m4  facilities  appears  i^ 
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thia  proapect.  If  wo  will  be  content  with  less,  then  these  improrenieots 
(facilitating  the  doing  of  things,  aa  thej  do)  may  and  will  add  a  real  re- 
pose and  dignity  to  human  life.  There  is  the  goat  clearly  before  ns, 
for  example's  sake,  say  we  are  content  with  what  our  forefathers  bad, 
two  hundred  years  ago  (finding  it  wisest  and  best) ;  not  in  detail,  but  on 
an  average :  then  see  how  differently,  lo  respect  to  toil  and  absorption 
and  sacrifice  of  man  for  physical  results,  that  can  be  given  lo  us.  'Btn 
how  clearly  appears  a  happy  destiny  ;  how  clear  a  u«e  in  the  advances  ! 
It  is  our  resolution  (coming  from  competition,  and  the  resolve  of  every 
man  not  to  be  distanced,  Ac.)  to  have  and  employ  all  these  facilities  to 
the  utmust— to  make  them  a  means  of  getting  instead  of  living — spoiU 
them ;  and  convorta  them  into  mere  tasks  and  toils,  making  life  an  utt«r 
difficulty  and  distress.  And  hero,  too,  the  reason  is  seen  why  there  baa 
been  the  devotion  and  energy  in  this  line.  It  waa  wanted,  to  give  the 
niennj  (in  inventions,  &c.)  ;  and  because  without  eiperieuce  Uie  right  use 
could  not  come. 

Also  thbk  how  interesting  it  is  that  probably  we  shall  bave'soon  qiuta 
a  DOW  command  of  Nature,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Here  would 
be  another  condition  fulfilled  for  thia  restored  tptiel  of  life. 

Is  not  that  old  repose  of  human  life  only  eapprMsed,  and  to  be  restOTiid  ? 

This  science-civilization  age  has  all  the  characters  of  a  aappr^sioa 

about  it :  especially  in  this  point  of  view — does  it  not  answer  lo  ha 

being  a  suppression  in  respect  to  the  moral  faculties  ?  for  it  is  the  !«• 

stored  dominion  of  these  that  will  make  the  change. 

Shall  we  not — and  before  long — not  need  the  stimulus  we  have  needed 

to  make  discoveries?  shall  we  not  make  them  ao  much  easier — in  a  new, 

juj'tfi  way  T 

The  present  being  the  '  morally  dark  age  '  agrees  precisely  with  thia 
eiperience.  It  accounts  for  it,  one  might  say ;  if  the  connectioo  did  not 
leem  to  be  rather  the  other  way.  From  the  necessary  striuning  after  re* 
suite,  in  our  inexperience,  that  state  which  makes  the  morally  dark 
age  ensues. 

As  in  the  former  '  dark  ages '  the  condition  of  human  eiperience  (in 
some  parallel  way)  necessitated  that  jjractica/  inactivity  of  the  intel. 
lect:  practically  inactive,  observe;  not  in  theory  and  subjectively. 
Men  were  perhaps  even  more  intellectual  then  than  ever  they  had 
been.  So  now,  thia  is  only  practically  darkness ;  in  talk  and  theory 
and  subjectively  it  is  quite  otherwise;  and  men  are  now  pTobably 
tetUr  than  they  were :  hut  practically  Ihe  moral  element  is  palsied. 
It  cannot  touch  the  world ;  aa  intellect  could  not,  then;  tecauK  never 
having  received  its  right  position  of  authority. 

Thia  is  worth  thinking  of: — does  not  that  practical  dethronement 
come  from  the  want  of  thia  due  recognition  of  rule  ?  and  is  it  not 
the  means  whereby  that  is  attained  ?     Wa«  it  not  ao  of  old — by 
science — is  it  not  ao  now  ?     Nothing  bat  that  enthroaement,  in  cen- 
Bcious  and  recognized  authority,  wiU  do.     It  is  a  cure  by  the  evil 
becoming  too  bad  to  last ;  aa  theory  is  cured  by  interpretation 
when  it  has  grown  intolerable. 
In  short,  it  is  a  law  of  our  life,  that  for  tme  good  we  tsuat  forego,  or 
at  least  limit  and  restrain,  some  felt  good.     And  in  respect'to  this  mat- 
ter of  pBogreeB,  civiliiation,  advance  of  society,  &a.,  we  have  .not  jni 
apprehended  it,  and  do  not  practice  it :  we  grasp  at  all  the  f<^t  gooi   ' 
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fnce,  '  Man's  history  is  giren  in  this  law :  and. may  not  the  law^  iteeljF 

be  seen,  necessary  9 — traced  to  its  hasis.    May  it  not  be  even  in  tbe 

&ot  of  these  '  good '  thin^  being  phenomenal  ?  ., 

As  in  respect  to  the  child  and  the  sweets — ^in  the  good  things  bemg 

*  good '  only  in  respfect  to  taste.   And  is  not  this  the  natu^  of  positiYp 

denial  ?  only  applying  to  the  phenomenal* 
Is  it  not  a  necessity,*  that  in  respect  to  phenomenal  good  there,  should 

be  this  foregoing — a  necessity  in  the  nature  of  things  ?  [and  perhaps 
casting  a  light  on  the  relation  of  phenomenal  and  actual  ?]    And  then, 
if  man  had  perfect  perception  he  would  do  this,  of  course ;  he  would 
see  it  and  act  so ;  Imt  not  having  this,  he  does  iiiot ;  and  so  comes  his, 
ooorsQ  of  error  and  experience.    That  is,  simply,  he  does  not  recognise 
the  phenomenalness  of  the  phenomenid  (by  virtue  of  his  feeling  i^ 
real).  ^ 

Now  this  connects  itself*  with  what  I  have  thought  independei^tly :— • 
our  r  instinct  if,  to  tre{|t  the  phenomenal  as  if  it  were  the;  acWlt 

And  so  may  not  both  the  true  idea  of  the  actual,  and  the  practical 
:  ^  characters  of  men^  be  learnt  ?    The  actual  is  that  whic^  it  were  right 
to -treat  as  we  t^eat  the  phenomenal ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  men  may 
be  known:  they  are  dealing  by  the  phenomenal  as  it  were  right  to 
treat  the  a^^tual.     [Did  not  Shakespeare  so  represeQt  them  ?} 
The^  is  an  inteijestiog  corollary  here.  This  perception  of  ma,n'8  instin^ 
and  tendencies  being  adapted  to  the  actual,  and  to  his  perfect  ejtate  (aiul 
misleading,  theref^rei  because  he  is  no.t  perfect)  takes  in  the  feeling 
which  is  naturally  sb  strong  in  people's  minds,  and  forms  oftei^  such  a 
ihindrance  to.  their  thought-^namely,  that  oar  natural  instincts,  tenden- 
cies, and  persuasions,  are  riffht,  are  given  hs  by  Qod ;  and  thereJforc|  are 
what  they  ought  to  be.     This  is  perfectly  true,  and  most  necessary  to 
.)u>ld;  but  it  opes  not  follow  that  therefore  they  do  not  xnislead; 

Oor  instinetj  jthen,  is  to  treat  the  phenomenal  as  if  it  were  the 
aotoal;  ;  .  .   : 

As  a  child's  is  to  treat  the  nice  as  if  it  w;ere  the  ff ood :  but  give  him 
.    perfect  perception,  and  let  that  only  be  nice  which  is  good  (physic- 
ally)^ and  it  is,  all  right..    Here  these  physical  relations  perfectly  ex- 
.  hibit  thie  case. :  SurSy  th^  physical  sensibility  is  thus  imperfect  be- 

..  cause  the  actoa^  ^* 

.  Had  that  i^idnot  }a  to  take  at  once,  without  limit  or  foregoing,  ti^e  goo^. 
Sorely,  in  respect  to  actual  good,  this  is  right :  it  is  so  when  we  are  pejr- 
foct,  when  we  ar^. '  in  heav^.^  ,  So  the  necessity  for  d.enial,  foregom^, 
limit  is  ia  respect  to  the  phenomenal ;  and  isto.  us,  as  our .'  practi^  V.js 
phenomenaL    What  we  want  is  to  have  the  actual  mad^  the  practijcal  to 

.as;  ^en  pur  instincts  will  be  right;  till  then,  we  mofi^t  exercise  denial. 
And  the  parallel  of .  1148  to  the  int^ect  necessarily  ppposing  and  subor- 

i4?fuUiJkg  Ben§e,t  seems  Very  perfect.  We  can  do  fhat  without  effbrt,  be- 
c^pse  we  l^ve  o^ir  ii^eUecutiubl  being ;  so.  that  denial  in  respect  to  the. 

.aj^ppurept  tfkes  ^  l|bi?o  quite  easily  and.  naturaUy  in  our  intellectual; 

J^o..    We;ou^t  ^;  have  it.  the  sapie  in  respect  to  the  denial  of  phenio- 

.sUdoaligPP^  ^'9^*.  practical  life ;  and  we  shall,  evidently,  when  we  apre 

.p^efot:(nay,  it  not  oeing.so  now  proves  our  defec^^ 

^,  Ti^uith^y  by-our,.ii|^iii6t  (false  in  respect  to  the  phenomenal)  wo 
may  learn  about  the  actual :  it  is  thi^t  to  which  that  instinot  is  true., 

•,A9Aitbk>i()9^.|B  ^^?^th,  ths^ parallel  in. t^ojaghtr-rWith  ikiMfig  f4  tlie 


ptienomenal  aa  if  tt  were  the  actual ;  vhich  is  flupprened  in  the  thonglil 
of  the  flctoal  as  being  what  the  pbenomenul  ii  found  to  bo.  And  be- 
tides, we  may  learn  about  men  practically.  We  can  know  them  and 
their  waj-a,  by  seeing  that  they  are  engaged  about  the  phenomenal  as  it 
were  right  to  be  about  the  actual.  Have  we  not  so  a  key  to  their  iw- 
tnre,  and  a  light  whereby  to  observe  them,  and  see  what  really  is  before 
^s  [and  vhy  some  men  find  out  before  the  rest  that  this  treatment  of 
the  phenomenal  will  not  do]  ? 

Is  not  all  this  simply  that  it  is  the  same  with  society  as  with  the  in- 
diridual  man — one  law  in  each  relation  ?  As,  for  the  individual,  therfl 
i>  no  true  happiness  except  on  the  condition  of  sacrifice,  and  acceptance 
of  the  painful — on  the  condition  of  limit  and  restraint  willingly  chosen 
—BO  is  it  not  in  respect  to  society  ?  Is  not  this  element  wanting  in 
our  life  ? — society  has  no  self-restraint. 

If  it  be  said,  society  in  this  is  not  'moral,'  nor  to  he  bo  regarded,  per- 
haps it  trill  be  found  that  society  tnu^l  be  moral,  and  will  be  foreed 
to  bo. 

How  rightly  the  distribntion  of  wealth  is  not  to  be  accomplished 
(nor  theoretically  Bolved)  without  moral  eleuients.  It  ought  not ;  and 
WUB  fact  itself  is  a  prediction.  Kust  not  those  ancient  feelings  be  re- 
stored ?  is  not  here  a  freeh  proof  that  tfaey  are  but  suppressed  for  this  ? 
Why  is  it  our  Christianity  does  not  contain  them  ?  Can  one  even  see 
that  by  the  necessity  of  suppreasion,  it  ought  not  7 

Are  not  the  ancient  '  virtne '  and  our  Christianity  two  oppoaites :  each 
but  a  half? — the  former  'Buppressed'  for  the  being  of  the  otherP 
And  the  restoration  helped  to  come  about  by  these  prublems  and 
difficulties  of  society  ? 

It  IB  often  discussed  whether  the  men  who  greatly  infinenee  fh» 
VDrld  make  and  control  their  own  cTTcumstances,  or  whether  it  ii  not 
the  circumstances  that  bring  them  into  the  powerful  relation  ?  Is  not  the 
latter  the  more  probable?  there  is  analogy  for  it,  too,  in  tho  ma- 
tual  adaptation  of  the  external  world,  and  the  peculiarities  of  individual 
■pecies  of  plants ;  e.  g.,  a  plant  has  feathers  on  its  eeeds,  and  there  are 
the  winds  to  blow  it  about.  Does  not  a  similar  relation  hold  in  rtepect 
.to  the  haman  world  F  The  circumstances  are  prepared,  are  *uit«d,  are 
the  'conditions'  for  the  man;  this  far-reaching  relation  holds  hare 
also. 

Is  it  not  easy  to  see  from  tho  nature  of  nan  and  his  relations,  as 
■we  know  them  even  now,  how  hie  thoughts  and  efforts  must  have  taken 
the  course  they  have,  in  certain  respects  at  least ;  i.  e.,  how  thert  mmt 
have  been  the  perpetual  failures,  the  eocatantly  shifting  aims,  the  pcr- 

Cal  openness  to  the  suggestion  of  remedies  which  are  no  remedies. 
I,  man's  powers  are  not  equal  to  an  attainment  of  alt  good  r«aalts 
at  once  ;  in  securing  some,  he  necessarily  foregoes  others.  Is  not  hit 
true  attitude  that  of  willingly  foregoing  perfection  in  many  of  tbeev, 
for  the  sake  of  the  actual  good  ?  But  now,  tMt  not  having  been  reoog- 
nised,  he  has  endeavoured  to  secure  all  he  knew ;  at  least  he  has  be- 
lieved he  could  and  might  do  so ;  and  so  there  has  been  ever  ahortcom- 
'  tug,  and  perpetually  shifting  ground  for  just  blame,  juat  ridieule,  Host 
plausible  suggestion :  all  in  vain,  of  course. 

But  again ;  tee  how  this  incapacity  of  nan's  is  right ;  thes 
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right,  for  his'  ¥017  oomfbrt  even :  ia  the  true  basis  for  that;  We  havot 
80911  that  the  oonditLon  and  possibility  of  happiness  is  in  enduring  trial, 
io  foregoing,  and  acoepting :  and  so,  for  this,  man  is  constituted  aright 
therein.  But  is  this  constitution  of  his  rather  the  basis  of  that  law  ? 
And  in  the  physioal-^i.  e.  in  the  organio-r-what  law  is  there  answering 
to  this  ?  [what  law  of  Umt^  and  of  opposites  ?]. 

Is  not  a  constitutional  monarchy  like  our  complex  nervous  system  ? 
Is  9ot  this  capable  of  being  carried  farther  ?  and  is  there  not  a  law  of 
^development  *  in  it  ? 

Kfety  it  not  be  %  gopd,  thing  to  remember  respecting  marriage,  not  to 
Q:(pect,  pr  eaimeetly  desire,  too  much  (e.  g.,  deep  sympathy)  t— to  be  able 
to  admire,  enjoy,  and  love,  each  the  other's  hie ;  and  let  more  grow. 
Surely  thia  dl&oulty  in  marriage  comes  within  the  '  law  of  thought.' 
Is  Qot  thajt  perspnat  sympathy  and  union,  as  we  have  sought  it,  the 
'aaitioipatiott ' ?  and  |o  it  is  suppressed  because  an  opposite  is  to  be 
united  with  it  ?    In  the  perfect  state,  is  there  not  to  be  perfect  union^ 
of  the  individual  and  the  universal  love ;  and  now  the  former  suffers 
beicattse  the  latter  comes  ? 

Carlyle  IModel  Prisona]  giving,  not  benevolence,  but  hearty  hatred, 
to  Qcovidi:ela.-*-I>ot|btLes9,  our  *  benevolent  plan '  is  no  end; 

Is  it  theory,'  or  is  it  'anticipation'  P  Surely  it  is  tha  latter,  by 
.  VKtnj  9igns.    It  suppress  rather  wh^t  we  Uke  bo  do,  than  what  we 

oufjlht:  it  ia  the.  moral  elemept  i;i  us,  top,  that  rules  in  it. 
Bu^  ifL  a  trup  '  no  punishme9t '  are  not  both,  united — ^the  ^  hearty  hatred,' 
and  tiie  benevolence  ? — ^both  these  would  be  from  that,  by  negation, 
elearly  enough.    That '  hatred '  and  this  benevolence  alike  are  perfected 
in  the  sacrificing  all  to  eure  them ;  to  get  rid  of  the  evil  giving  up  ally 
else ;  using  the  world  for  thatf  and  that  alone.     See  how  the  natural 
<  hatred '  is  fulfilled  in  this,  as  sense  is  in  science — ^fulfilled  in  being  op- 
ptosedi,.  and  its  dictates  put  aside. 

In  faot  (^nd  here  is  proof,  in  this  anticipation  in  respect  to  the  treat*, 
xns^t,  of  criminals),  God's  plan  with  men  is  the  type  and  rule  of  men'a 
Pilau  with  each  other.  As  He  makes  it  His  great  work  to  restore  and. 
redeem  the  enmiTkil— man ;  so  man's  work  must  emphatically  be  to  re- 
store and  redeem  those  who  are  criminal  to  him.  And  he  must  do,  it 
l^y  fulfilling  the  conditions,  too — the  conditions  which  God  shows^ 
fulfilled. 

.  And  l^e^e  appears  something  interesting :«— it  is  the  hatred,  the  wrath^ 
j^  WAAting..  Surely  here  appears  the  truth  respecting  the  wrath  of 
Qq4  :-^it  is  that  fierce  and  bitter  hatred  which  no  placebo  will  contend.; 
CQi^pelUng  J9iim  to  the  sacrifice  which  is  the  one  need  for  its  destruction, 
islj^dso,  aa  nvMi  ▼ei^  not  right Ijf  an  intelleptual  being  without  sense  a^. 
WfU  ,(tt\^'  90  q9ntiAuaUy  ^  opposite ') ;  ^ustso  for  his  perfection,  lope,  iix, 
or^  tW^ight  of  it^  fiQuld  not  be  alone  in  God ;  there  m)ist  be  wrath,  toq.  j 
7)^|1|  ii^  as  the,  tr^e  definition  of  'intellectual'  i^dude^  seivse,;  90 
dofif  HMoi  ■'  Iftve,'  iRrrath.  .  / 

...AU^  .^hi|  in  o^^  with  the  perceptioi}  that  the  criminal  population 

exist  for  the  raising  of  man ;  for  making  the  goodness  of  the  goc^  a. 
^.1ffu^^P904neiB. 

I^,(^17^t^  41  revprei^,  vf^j  x^i;  one  ape  that  this  is  a  xeflpx  of  mail's 
relation  to  God?     Is  not  <dl  for  God's  glory  ?— man, aod^l^ff^i  hie 


death,  and  his  redemption.  la  not  God's  glory,  His  character,  seen  em- 
phatically in  His  worlc  on  man  ?  By  one  and  the  same  element  God'a 
character  is  exhibited,  man 'a  ia  raised  and  made : — here  is  the  relation. 
It  is  interesting  to  think  of  the  '  roveoge  '  instinct  (as  urged  by  Car- 
lyle).  What  ia  it  founded  on  ?  It  is  one  of  the  ■  natural  tendencies  ' 
of  tiie  mind :  but  what  are  these  ?  [is  not  the  problem  to  see  them  sa 
resultants  ?]  See  the  two  oppositea.  revenge  and  pity :  are  they  not  aa 
aenae  and  intellect  ?  Is  not  revenge  like  sense  7  and,  as  it  ia,  /alie  ? 
How  all  true  things  involve  oppotilee  ;  and  surely  truth  has  distioi^tah- 
ing  characters  ;  and  is  not  thia  one  ?  These  'opposites'  are  in  Cbrist- 
ianity,  e.  g. — is  there  not  here  another  j»vo/  of  it  ?  It  were  surely  a 
good  tiling  thus  to  open  auother  sphere  of  enquiry,  testing,  and  judging ; 
namely,  whether  the  thing  have  opposites  within  it. 

Evidently  this  'revenge'  instinct  is  an  instinct  true  to  man's  perfect 
nature,  leading  him  wrong.  There  ia  a  character  I  stio  of  such  cases, 
Burely :  ia  there  not  ever  some  feeling  opposing  ?  There  is  in  respect  to 
■elC-indulgonoe,  to  the  authority  of  sense-impressioos,  to  revenge.  Is  it 
not  ever  so  ?  and  may  we  not  know  of  every  tendency,  to  which  there  ia 
thua  an  opposition,  that  it  ia  an  instinct,  true  but  misapplied  ?  And  to 
this  do  we  not  see  alike  a  theoretical  and  practical  light  on  these  op- 
posing tendencies  ?  What  are  the  opposing  class  of  feelings,  then  ?— 
how  do  they  arise  ? 

They  are  as  intellect  is  to  sense-impression,  and  are  designed  to  rule. 
So  revenge  must  be  subordinated  to  pity,  self-gratification  to  benevo- 
lence, '  authority  of  conaciousnesa  '  to  reason.     Now  why  ?— are  theas 
the  cure,  the  perfecting  the  nature  ? 
This  mere  '  benevolence,  then,  is  like  speculation  apart  from 
want  sense  because  our  intellect  is  not  enough  by  itself.     So 
revenge,  &c.,  because  our  love  is  not  enough  alone. 

This  the  morally  dark  age : — but  as  those  great  intellectual -dialectic 
tournaments  in  the  dark  ages  were  pledges  of  the  true  use  of  intellect 
(relatively)  as  in  our  science ;  so,  in  our  '  social  congresses,'  are  there 
not  pledges  of  the  approaching  true  use  of  the  social,  the  altmiatio 
powers,  in  a  true  human  life  J 

Sat.  Rev.  ^Nov.  30,  18G1),  remarks  how  man  must  he  constantly 
acting,  changing,  adapting  his  proseedings  to  new  conditions,  in  order 
to  keep  right ;  that  nothing  in  which  he  has  part  will  work  automatic- 
ally, as  he  is  so  apt  to  take  for  granted  it  will.  [There  is  a  true  in- 
■tinet  misleading  here ;  that  is,  one  true  to  hia  perfect  being].  Here  Ia 
ezbibit«d  to  us,  strikingly,  the  difference  of  man  from  Nature — the  neg- 
ation in  him.  Nature  works  automatically  :  i.  e.,  it  is  ever  adjusting, 
adapting,  varying  exactly  to  the  condiciona.  This  is  Nature's  life;  it 
b  '  necessary '  in  her.  Man  ia  wanting  in  that  which  causea  this  to  b« 
in  Nature ;  and  so  he  cannot  &ct  as  if  he  were  not — which  he  tends  to 
do,  in  that  passive  going  on,  not  changing ;  Nature  does  not  work  chro* 
him  [here  ia  hia  want  of  lift].  Except,  observe,  in  Genius:  there  ia 
life ;  there  Nature  doea  work  in  faim,  and  it  needs  no  effort,  no  cos- 
triving,  no  self-action. 

Is  Geniua  intellectual  '  life  '^-<iod junction  with  Nature  ?     For  in  fact, 

■a  not '  life '  just  this :  union,  conjunction  with  Nature ;  Dot  to  b«  iao- 

lated  ttwa  her  ? 


'^ 
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There  is  that  eTer-present  action  \st  Natnrei  which  is'xidt  in  man;  ant 
therefore  it  is  he  must  be  conseioaBly,  and  by  effort,  4ihangiBg.  Thus  ii 
is  in  the  morale  nntil  there  is  regeneratioa ;  nntil  thiere  is  life  'in  him; 
and  then  he  is  one  with  l^atnre  again^  and  his  action  ia  tme^ ;  sponta-i 
neous,  like  hers. 

Is  not  man's  tendency  to  stand  stilly  to  ding  to  tbe.oldt— the  demand 
on  him  to  change,  and  his  difficulty  in  it— ^-explained  here,  atid  seen  in> 
its  origin  ?  His  tendency  is  tme  to  his  true  nature ;  for  theiu  his  standi 
ing  still,  and  clinging  to  the  old,  would  be  that  very  changing ; .  that  ; 
perfect  adaptation  and  ever  fresh  conformity  which  is  the  case  in  Na* 
ture.  That  truly  indeed  ts  the  old ;  it  is  the  only  same,  ot  tinchanged.; 
The  old  fbrm  kept  on  out  of  date  is  not  'the  safme ' ;  that  ts  altering 
and  altering  altogether.  ,,.>.. 

How  clear  the  illustration  here  of  man's  eonscidusness  t  cmd  what 

is  truly  done  not  being  parallel:  of  man's  f practical*  not  being  tbb 

true !  I 

In  his  perfect  state  he  would  feel  and  know  this  tit  eiice!;  andfhiskeepx 
ing  the  old  would  be  his  constantiy  changingthe  farm  p  Just  as  it  is  in 
Nature.  But  he  does  not  feel  the  fact;  the  form  is.thefBctitoi  him.<  ' 
Here  is  ptK>of  of  it,  again:— see  how  these  widesfcipitinciples  come  into 
individtial  life.  [ Aiid  now  what  is  the  paralleLto  ihei  tfeindeney in  othier 
men  to  introduce  the  new  ?]  ./:.;/-!-') 

The  constancy  of  these  two  parties-^the  oohservbtivelandtiieadyiihc- 
ing-^is  so  striking  a  fact :  may  not  the  necessity  of  tiiein  \m  seen  in  out 
state  i  in  our  feeling  or  phenomena  as  existing-?'  Asthis  abe'ence  of  ^ 
fbeling,  or  perception^  makes  some  cling  tathe  old>  areil' W»hendt  has' 
become  mere  form,  so  does  it  n6t  cause  others :ta  pursue  the'rnew'with<^ 
out  recognising  that  it  ts,  essentially,  the  old?  Must  not  that iioil<^>ttu 
caption  have  these  two  atisWjSring  results  ?  .  It  k  striking  t  to  'bring'  this 
into  connection  with  the  organic  development  in  two  ^con^pondmg) 
Knes.  Is  there  then  the  same  negation  necessitating  lit  ?.  or  iS'  this  the 
phenomenal ;  and  is  its  being  our  practical  lile  the  4idme  thing  as  our 
feeling  the  phenomenal  as  the  existing?        : 

^e  hate  a  feeling  as  if  w^e  oould  dc  thing|Ei(iriieii  we^eannbt  (L  e.jin 
ways  by  whi6h  we  cannot).  -  "?  <■■•■•/    i-  :  ^-'i  .''i'-.  •.•••!'     /^••t 

This  is  another,  way  in  which  our  ecmdition  ma;^  'be<  described  r  'and 

we  may  ask,  from  ^hat  this'itf  a  derivatiye^whiftt  makes  this  neeee* 
"'  sary  ?    Is  it  n6t  clearly  inTolyed  in  feiBling  the  phenomenal  as  the 
■retd?'  '  *  '.  ;     .'•■«•;    -i  i     ■••■■■  i  i\.  ■{,    .\ .  .      ,; r 

This  applies,  surely,  to  making  men,  and  children,^gc>bd>(by^  cordon); 
And  does  the  trouble  there  is  with  a  child  (not  coerced)  indicate  the 
kini  of  trouble,  or  sacrifloe,'  that  thcf  iifefdf  sadrKfioer-rofl  abstaining 
irdm^Mtrat4mman---wouid  invc^veiii  otherreiapetital^     ;<.|»l'- 

That  eharfty'does  so  mudi  harm,  iand  meirerelief  is  foanditolfidlr  aa, 
imrely  eomes  within  the  :la[#  of  '  antidipJEition.' .  •  :lt  >  'itk  ^gkt|'  but  limfer^ 
feet ;  it  mnsi  be  snpiressed.  And  the  fniunaiii  >  elter  too  :«*rcharity;  ia 
t6  be  made  eempleto';  embracing^  and  «ubofdinating//aU  iQie.f e8l«f  .  1 .1 A 

In  Tosp^  to  the  important  tlungs^isuch  as  jthe )  training  of  i«)iildiien 
(and  snoh  prAedeal  matters) ;  we  have  no  proper  fcndwledge,:beeferase.w* 
have  Wen  i^raid  to  experiment*  80  ihat^  in  faot^  our.scieniM^-Honr  .true 
knowledge<(-b  oonfined  to  tifiyialities :  onlyiin.ifiatteira  of  !no  conaeqaenttt 
lM%^%e  dared  to^punaethe  patii  wUdi  laada  4o  ^tsoe  kaowUdgal;  In 

«•*     *      '     •■      .  \  '    '  • 
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fftct,  for  want  Ot  faith,  our  science  ii  merely  of  trivialtUeB  :  Tor  Diat  U 
at  the  root  of  it — baing  afraid  I  So  here  we  see,  id  one  vay,  huw 
it  is  true  that  the  element  of  &ith  (amoral  elemect)  is  all-importaot  in 
reepeet  to  progresi— even  pro^ss  in  knowledge. 

The  present  Bocial  stole  is  chnracterizcd  by  a  auppresaion  of  the  al- 
truistic, or  heroic,  element*.  True  ;  bat  there/on  are  not  these  to  be 
eraphaticallj  relied  on  ?  Only  ^ve  a  direction  of  Don-restBtance  for 
tIi«tB,  and  they  mnst  be  manifested  in  eSbcta.  And  farther  :  laiut  tbej 
not,  thro*  this  snppreseion  (as  oonstitntidg  an  orgsaJsation,  or  aattidoinj 
fire  rault*  lerer  giTOB  before  ? — Is  not  a  gappreasion  always  an  '  or- 
ganization *  f 

Does  tha  necessity  of  ep^oiites  in  dot  experience  give  the  res^oit  of 
the  perpetual  aucceaaion  of  good  and  evil  in  eociety;  of  good  inatita- 
tiona  and  families  degenerating',  and  reformation  always  coming  after  a 
certain  pitch  of  evil  f  Kow  we  want  an  union  hete ;  that  which  shall 
make  the  good  atablo  and  permanent  [and  it  must  he  by  reaching  the 
aotaal,  and  going  below  the  'forms].  Surely  for  this  a  different  good 
tnnat  be;  one  in  which  the  'evil'  (or  oppoaite)  is  embodied  or  takea 
up ;  so  that  it  cannot  '  suoceed  *  it,  or  take  ita  place.  Why  is  it  that 
man's  experience  divides  tbe  one  fact  into  oppositee  thus  ?  Do  we  sea 
an  instance  of  it  in  bia  thought  of  Nature  as  arbitrarily  active,  aad  ne- 
cessarily passive  ? 

Doea  not  the  law  I  see  in  thought,  &c.,  present  to  ua,  rightly  and 
free  from  pnEEling  contradictions,  the  nature  and    true  position    of 
womaa  f  [tbe  curious  oppositeness  in  the  case  receives  its  solationj. 
Thui :  is  not  the  woman's  tendency  essentially  the  rigkl  instinct ;   bat 
needing  conditioua  to  be  fulfilled  for  it  ?     I  see  how  it  is  the  woman  is 
to  rule  in  tlioaght  even.     Yet  we  cannot  wonder  that  history  ia  bo  full 
of  remonstrances  and  degrading  compariaona:  that  woman  has  been  put 
BO  low;  and  her  tendencies  repreaented  as  those  which  keep  down,  and 
back,  Usman.     There  is  no  real  contradiction  here;  only  the,  fulfil- 
ment of  a  law.     Here  ia  a  true  instinct  misapplied.     The  woraan-Cuv* 
ultiea  and  tendencies  are  those  which  are  the  true  guidea — the  higbeat  i 
but  in  their  '  natorat '  application — as  practically  the  woman  is  foaud 
now — they  are,  for  this  very  reason,  tendencies  which  perrert  and  mi^ 
apply ;  which  must  be  Bet  aside ;  which  man  naturally  oontemna  and 
■punu ;  nay,  which  lead  to  that  which  must  not  be  (  which  want  tho 
oppotile  uniting  with  them.     So  the  matter  is  clear  and  intetligibla  ;— 
this  evil  from  the  good  is  no  exception ;  it  is  a  necessity :  the  eight 
vanta  app^ng  right. 

It  most  be  remembered  how  beautiful  the  p^sonal  oltroigtia  relation! 
are — the  domestic  family  ones ;  how  strong  the  case  is  foe  them  ;  and, 
in  truth,  how  even  BufBoiently  good  they  might  be,  if  man  had  not  those 
wider  relations,  which  are  ao  hidden.     Surely  it  is  because  those  widac 
relations  are,  that  the  domestic  ones  do  not  aufficei  do  so  disappoint. 
And,  by  the  bye,  with  reference  to  the  idea  that  the  domestic  afiections 
are  given  ua  now  to  train  us  for  a  wider  and  universal  love — '  ui  th4 
heavenly  atate ' — observe,  this  idea  itself  becomes  different  if  it  is  r«- 
eogniied  that  this  ststA  is  tho  phenomeuon  of  tha  spiritual.     It  ia  foi 
ik»  peifeot  and  right  apprehension  of,  and  life  in,  ihi^  world,  that  wa 
ue  itrnt  fitted.     And,  looking  at  ttu  botq  of  thfl  Vdflli,  WS.JB^tbtiiA 
Sociology,  66.     See  p.  482. 
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lifrger  tbougbt'^aBd  Iwling  tkaB  thoqe  pezMnal  coes  (xnelndiBg  qkmi 
and  rising  to  the  thought  of  a  higher  good)  are  necessary.  We  must  go 
hej6nd  those,  beoatUe  only  so  can  life  be  explained,  or  seen  and  felt 
right  and  good.  HerOi  In  this  neoessityi  is  the  necessity  fer  that  vid^t 
thought. 

It  is  yery  strikiag  that  men  (in  ovr  oonntry  and  time,  at  least)  are 
willing  to  give  up  the  idea  of  |a«ctioal  justice,  and  adhere  to  formal 
jnstioe :  i.  e*,  desl  with  criminals  according  to  tiie  strict  forms  of  law, 
and  acquit  a  person  of  whose  guilt  no  one  entertains  the  least  doubt. 
Eridently,  this  plan  of  being  willing  to  give  up  practical  justice  ie  • 
secondary  result ;  a  plan  forced  on  men  by  experience,  and  after  a^ 
tempting  the  other. 
It  is  a  theory,  or  suppression,  indeed ;  and  may  it  give  an  insight 
into  the  univetsal  nature  of  '  theory  *  ?— is  that  an  adoption  of  the 
< formal'  instead  of  the  real,  thro*  failure  of  the  other  ? 
So  tbe  jusHc*  of  former  times  must  not  be  tested  by  the  matims 
become  natural  to  us*    Of  course  the  object  sought — ^before  experience 
had  compelled  its  abandonment— was  to  do  practical  justice  [Solomon's 
lildgment,  e.  g.]    Here  is  an  instance  of  suppression  in  the  practical    . 
life ;  the  reason  of  it  of  course  is  evident.    It  is  necessary  to  guafd 
against  abuse,  and  esj^ecially  against  the  unjust  punishm^it<of  tl^  in^ 
nocent. 

Observe,  too,  this  maxim  of  ours,  that  the  acquittal  of  the  gitilty  is 

better  (to  any  extent)than  the  punishment  of  one  innocent  man,  is  a 

^   secondary  thbught.    The  tendency  ever  was  to  ensure  punishment  of 

.    the  guilty  at  tlmexpMjse  of  the  innocent :— this  is  especially  embodied 

in  tofhtrt* 
This  Mggests  forther  thoughts:-^  not  this  suppression  of  the  attempt 


to  do  practical  justice^  and  the  choioe  of  formal  justice  instead,  a  per- 
jnanelit  condition  for  us  while  '  in  this  world '  ?  i.  e.,  is  net  the  state  of 
suppression,  in  this  respect,  the  one  proper  for,  and  conformed  to,  our 
foneral  state  F— -implying  that  U  is  thu9  a  state  of  suppression  ea^en- 
tially.    And  so  a  light  seems  to  come  on  many  other  practical  points : 
•^/g.^  the  subordination  of  woman«-48  not  that  a  suppression  too  ?  And 
fso  mxf  we  &ot  see  the  idea  of  this  life  better  ?    We  recognise,  in  this 
-mode  of  administering  justice^  a  sacrifice-— an  evil ;  we  perceive  that  it 
is  a  good  thing  givto  up,  owing  to  the  imperfeotion  of  our  state,  tho'  . 
ire  consent  t^  submit  to  it,  and  to  do  it.,   Ifow  this  idea  may  be  exr 
ttoided.    Here  we  may  lee  bow  w^  might  rQeognixe  the  self*elenient  aa 
•«  negative,  aAd  aU  Va»  parts  pt  life  wlueb.  it  ne^eisitatea  as  saori^o^s^ 
losses,  evils  to  be  submitted  to :  recognising'.ibia  atate  aa  one  in  whio^ 
.Ihe/beat  mnit  be  supptossod,  but  Jioty  tbexi9foHt|  mistaking  that  for 


'  In  gath«ring  kyaofaitiis  nt  Wimbledon,  it  struck  me  that  the  commos- 
ast  white  fiowers  naquired  a  value  by  their  ««nitrast«^  new  value,  4i^ 
lived  ftfom  Ifaa  othersg  and  how  ibis  is  a  large  principle;  things' may 
/oontiiraally  be  80 :  that  whieh  seems  quite  trivial,  becomes,  thr^^  ^her 
things,  of  an  inoanceivable  value.  iTay^  indeed,  may  it  not  be  that^  this 
la  the 'very  ireason  at  the  valu»<of  that  which  we  ii^  aa  valnabHetJA- 
Ihat^ancaDsdwudj  taii%;St  aag^  ha  tluUi  itda  onlfbf  nlaluMitaactoa- 
1,  AtyswnH.    (See  p.  111).  '^  '  iH 


thing  else  (of  true  value)  that  all  tbeae  thin^  are  Felt  hj  ub  to  be  t»1> 
aable  at  all  ? 

Our  Bun,  in  all  probability,  ia  not  brighter  than  the  average  of  stan. 
[If  our  earth  be  the  only  world  inhabited,  it  does  not  follow  that  our 
eun  is  also  distinguished].     If  this  be  no,  what  an  illufitration  of  the 
effect  of  neamets — of  a  thing  being  ourf.     Those  glorificatiocH   of  the 
■an  might  have  another,  and  a  trner,  BRpect. 

God'B  glory  is  that  of  all.  He  crowns  Himself  with  glory  in  giving 
it  to  the  loving;  in  causing  lave  to  wait  on  saorifloe,  in  giving  the  do* 
minion  to  that.  And  for  that  end  all  else  is :  that  is  being  for  His 
glory.  Put  aside  the  self  from  Him  (regard  Him  as  nUruistio — in  His 
creatures),  and  what  a  beauty  there  is  :  Hia  is  the  glory,  for  whom  t« 
have  it  is  for  all  to  have. 

Even  in  errors  end  follies  see  the  deep  rightnesB.  People  ever  think- 
ing what  they  last  took  must' have  cured  thera  ;  never  thinking  they 
ooald  have  got  well  without  'taking'  anything— is  it  not  disbelief  in 
God ;  not  thinking  ffe  has  any  prtrt,  or  that  He  would  have  cured 
them  ?  Tet  this  is  only  overlooking  the  mtang  He  has  and  uses  in  their 
owa  structure.  It  is  not  a  false  principle;  only  a  false  application.  If 
He  cures  them,  it  ia  by  something.  And  in  that  old  superstitious  physic 
— doing  everything  with  reference  to  supernatural  aid — how  beautifully 
pxe  to  be  discovered  the  two  truths ;  that  God  is  the  doer,  and  that  Hii 
vork  is  don^  in  the  physical  prooesses — that  the  physical  pioceeses  art 
His  action. 

Is  not  this  the  basis  of  philosophy,  truly  ao  called: — a  firm  con- 
viotion  that  our  feelings  and  natural  persuasions  are  of  no  authority, 
but  with  an  absolute  belief  that  reason,  or  the  laws  of  thought,  should 
determine  what  we  (AihA?  [holding  this  apart  from  that  *hioh  i».] 
But  then,  oor  natural  persuasions  must  be  something.     Ought  it  not 
to  be  thus : — not  to  mould  our  thoughts,  but  to  make  na  feel  that 
they  are  not  representatives  <ji  fact ;  and  that  our  busineaa,  as  think- 
ing men,  is  incomplete  until  we  have  accounted  for  and  shown  necea- 
iary,  all  ? 

Are  there  not  oppoaitea  in  ua  :  a  good  part  and  a  bad  ?— one  which 
thrilla  to  the  worda  that  God  loves  us,  and  glows  with  glad  eothusiasm 
at  the  command  '  love  your  enemies  ' :  another,  that  delights  in  low  in- 
dulgence, that  rejoices  in  the  thought  of  pleasures  in  which  others  have 
so  part,  or  purchased  at  their  loss  ?  Docs  not  each  do  violence  to  the 
other  ?  is  it  not  light  shining  in  darkness  ?  And  which  of  these  is  the 
Mlf  P  Do  we  take  glory  to  ourselves  for  the  one  ?  do  we  not  take  shaDM 
to  ourselves  for  the  other  ? 

About  more  being  in  man  than  the  conscious  self,  Ac: — h.t. 
relates  that  a  numbe  he  could  not  recollect  came  to  him  when  not  think- 
ing; yet  when  he  tried  to  recall  it,  he  could  not  remember  that  it  waa 
■0.  He  narrated  also  this  ; — that  he  has  long  been  subject  to  have  a 
dream,  of  walking  up  a  particular  field  t«  a  certain  point,  to  a  tree,  and 
then  something  would  always  happen  (generally  some  form  of  night- 
mare). He  could  never  understand  it ;  till  lately,  going  to  ,  he 
went  into  this  identical  field,  and  then  remembered  that  at  that  very 
point  he  had  once  been  suddenly  fetched  back  (his  friends  thinking  he 
wai  loet).  How  and  what  is  tbia  ?  See  how  in  dreama,  in  aleep,  the 
ulf  becomea  aboUehed ;  and  how  thua  it  ap j^ears  ^tnuuot«d  witjLjho  . 
physical. 
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yfhen  im  tlirow  la  stoBei^  partakes  of  man^r  mCotidns  {the  earth'a  and 
sun's,  &c.)    We  perceive  only  one :  it  flies  at  to  immense  speed;  but  it 
dbea  not  to  us  ^  so  fSast at  it  seaUy  does.   /A  being;  deeiog  trulyi  wotild 
perceive  the  stane  trave)tin|^  lat  anvenormousLy  greater  paioie  than  !Wie  do  i 
nay,  to  him  the  motion  addied  by  nawbtild  be  as  nothings  perhaps  he 
could  not  Appreciate  it  at  aU  without  very  ettUaordinary  and  exceptional 
powers.    Now  think:  what  it  suggestion  in  here :— wh^  not- so  all  our 
aotidn  f-— thuier  differently  appeebing:  to  us  ^m  what ;  it  does  to,  othersy 
thus  truly  unikn|yortaent;»    £Uiould>wdiiot  t^k  -of  these  things,  and  es- 
pecially in  tryingto  interpret  whit  a  being  who  sees  thingS:a8  they  are^ 
says  to  us?    Por  in  the  caseofl  the  stone,  think  how  that  which  is  all 
(in  respect  to  niotion)  to  usy  is  iaone  c(eeing  as  it  ts,  Just  nothing  [and 
itiB  effeotd  merely  relative,  too.  /  May  «n  be  seen  thus  ?} 

With  respect  to  the  feeling  people  hive  that  one  must  have  giten 
most  pains  to  wlutt  one  does  best:  itisitmto,  exoellmiee  ia  only  from. tc^orib, 
butit  may  be  frominvehintiUry  wank;  e.  g.^  !we  might  say  of  the  eir- 
bulation  of  ;the  bloody  there  must  be  exertion  to  keep  up  the  streamr^ 
true ;  but  it  is  not  our  exertion.     So  may  not,  in  truths  the  writing  of 
a  book  be  an  instance  iof  <  negative  occaiiion  VP-The  effort  is,  in  removing 
the  resistance ;  and:  then  it  flows.    The  toil  does  not  produce  only 
permits. 
Is  this  .the  differenda  bbtweeii  genius  and  taleftt  i— in  the  one  case  it 
is  produced,  in  the  othet:  permitted  ?  the  effort:  iH  the  pnei  case  stim^ 
uluB  (negative),  in  the  other  cause  (positive)  ?  ;  "^  '    , 

But  thus  would  not  the  reffiBot  of  self  be  as  GWus  ?    Is  thire  bot  here 
a  suggestion  of  Gkid  acting  in  and;  thrO'  the  oreatunes? — G-od's*  aetion 
as  GeniuB.  j  It  can  be  so.  only  thus ;  only  by  'jdegitive  occasion.'      t 
•  i  jBo^,.  <  Essays  ^  (p.  122)  £  the  fundamentali  human  instinct  that  the 
First  Cause  of  the  universe  is  mind' : — (p.  123)  'there  is.no  limit  to 
human  liability,  even  in  the  case  of  great  minds^  to  n^istake  the  natuse 
and  relative  importance  of  things.'    See'  how  people  dometimes  affinn 
the  certaintv  and  authority  of  human  instincts  or  feelings,  and  how  • 
others  repudiate  iii. :  It  is  arbitrary  iiow.    If  there.. id.  'no  limit,'  then 
why  may  not  that  ^  fundamental  instinct '  be.  a  case!  in  point  ?    Surely.' 
it  were  better  to  be  looiisistent,  and  to  afiirm  it.  absolutely.;  having  oat 
^tii  in  Godj  i« 6if.ini that ^hidh 'tis;  not  needing:  a, repose  in  mi|n, 
his  '  instincts,'  or  anything  ellset    Ajid  besides,,  hbw  unreflective  it  is  to 
•speak  of  wind  as  the  first  Cause:  what: ovbiiooking  of  the  differenoe 
between  God  and  man.     Can  there  be  nothin^^  higher  th^n  '  mind '  i  la 
not  the  neoemtig  there  is  in  Kitui^  iHiioh  wiU>  not  let  <the  '  design ' .  ar- 
gument be,  expressly  ^  wean.  «&'  fjromi tha^  assumption  ?{   If  nwid  (as 
we  use  the  term)  were  th^QB^atCfaiiise,!  there'  oiight  to  be  arbitrariness ; 
which  indeed  people  are:  continuallyv  trying/.to  moke  (xati     Thatoai^ 
fohnity,  by  which  science^isy  merely  means  absence  ofl  a&bitraidniess. 
I  say  'as  w^  use  the'temn';  because,  may  it  notbe  that*  this  iaaralbqr 
the  se(/-;iun(2i  ^d  tha^the  ti^ie  f  mind'  Would  be- the* iPJivinej  as;  the 
true  'will,'  &c.  ?    May  ttlhis  notibe  the  eolation  :i-rHwe!ere^intiH;>d9oii^^ 
a  self-element  into  the  iDivihe,  and/tiiea  disousa  wheibber  it  be  or giojb? 
'  Mind '— 4)ut  not  seZ/^mind,  likb  ours^  or:  likjSi  •  what  we  aoneeiYerrfla 
"  the  First  Cause.  •■•-•=  :i  o:  '.'■••,  .  -r'l  ••,.;;!,: 

Truth  inust  bet  the  uitton  of  \1lwo  oipposites^  VeQaia3e\that,ia.whllt 
jBeing  ia.te*  thought    'AU  graad  tnitii;i$<:the/Clt»temttt>)of  >t[«rojAp^ 


Bit«B,  not  a  via  media  between  them,  dot  either  of  them  alone.'— Afifl 
ertson,  'AddrcHsee'  {pref.,  22.)  -^ 

Ib  not  the  '  ideal '  now — even  the  beet  recognized — a  '  self-ideal '?    li 
not  that  our  digcontent  V  do  we  not  want  a  better  ?     Ae  of  old,  respect, 
ing  the  pagan  ideal,  we  want  a  higher  suhstitated  ?     Here  ie  that  long* 
ing,  that  imdnefis,  which  Kobertson  notea  aa  ^rtaioing  to  Chmtiasitf. 
He  speaks  {Addrtssea,  p.  Ill)  of  getting  beyond  and  above  the  pre- 
sent; but  should  it  not  be  beyond  the  phenomettal  ? — not  that  which  i«, 
but  that  which  U  to  out  feeling  and  ■  conception,'  to  our  lower  faculty  t 
As  an  aatronomet.  e.  g.,  gets  bejond,  not  the  present,  but  the  apparent. 
It  is  emphatically  to  the  present — to  that  which  ti — we  want  to  get  t 
not  away  from  it.     Does  not  this  falae  idea  vitiate  radically  that  ideal 
aspirattoD  ;  roalce  it  a  matter  of  fancy  and  inTention  instead  of  faot; 
i.  e.  of  man  instead  of  God  ? 

Bobertson  remarks  that  the  painter  has  to  show  things,  not  as  they 
are,  but  as  they  teem:  and  this  is  true,  fiat  does  not  his  task  lie  her« 
— to  show  us  lehy  they  seem ;  to  make  us  know  the  subjecttTe,  and 
therein  the  actual  9 

SermoH3,  1  ;  p,  157) — '  The  law  of  Nature  is  the  law  of  Sis  own  iiv 
criKce.'  It  is  that  as  peroeived  by  us ;  that  is  the  fact  of  it.  [It  is  that 
in  negative  or  minus  form].  We  being  in  a  certain  way  must  so  per. 
eeive  it  as  inert  necessity ;  we  can  nnderstand  why  and  liow.  Thus 
when  it  it  is  proved  that  anything  must  be  the  fact  (realism,  Ac],  oar 
perceiving  differently  ia  no  argument  on  the  other  side. 

This  ia  the  great  argument  to  be  introduced  :  that  of  considering  the 
effect  of  man's  condition  on  his  perception.     This  having  been  ig- 
nored has  confused  all,  and  in  various  ways ;  taking  the  perceived  «■ 
the  existing,  that  truer  '  Eact '  has  been  ideal,  imaginary,  &c.   Here  ia 
mysticism,  too. 
yft  know  that  it  is  the  lav)  that  appearance  '  to  us '  depends  on  maBT 
things,  and  may  he  quite  indefinitely  altered.     Bo  the  stumbling- block 
is  Temoved. 

Better  knowledge  unites  things  before  felt  contradictory ;  but  people 
vbo  eannot  see,  feel  that  what  has  been  contradictory  must  continite  ta 
fae  «o.  Thus,  a  person  without  either  a  free  and  vigorous  intellect,  or  & 
sympathetic  spirit,  cannot  receive  this,  but  must  remain  at  the  old  con- 
tradiction :  he  must  either  perceive  the  altered  relations  of  things,  or 
must  have  a  generous  mind  which  conceives  that  others  can  see  pethap* 
better  than  he. 

With  regard  to  '  transubstantiation  ' :  Baden  Powell  notes  that  it  is 
not  opposed  to  the  senses ;  the  affirmation  is  of  the  miilance  :  to 
Sense  and  chemical  analysis,  it  is  still  only  bread.  Here  u  the  entire 
-point :  the  distinction  between  that  which  u,  and  is  to  sense. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  first  taking  the  wrong  altematiTe  :  [Hadui 
■-Powell's  Order  of  Nalure,  p.  298]  :— •  Men  first  found  difaoulties  about 
metaphysical  mysteries  ^which  are  none),  and  passed  by  unqueAlioncd 
the  phytieal  difficulties  of  the  Scriptures.'  He  says,  too :  '  we  can  know 
the  relations  and  laws  of  matter  better  than  those  of  mind,  because  w« 
<aan  study  it  bettor ;  nnd  it  is  external,  and  therefore  leas  subjectively 
affected.'  Troe ;  it  is  external  to  the  individual.  Here  is  a  guide  to 
the  study  of  mind;  we  should  study  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  ex- 
Mml  (i.  e.  to  the  individual) ;  viz.  t^  eoUtctioe  mind.  This  ia 
aubjeotiT«,  u  matter  Is  not. 
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'  9%iB^gttggMtB  h<iw  matk^r  nuij  te  vali^a(itif«  tb  maik,  tho'  not  to  tbo^ 
'  indiVkliSd ;  «Tea  as  Uie-coHeetiitei  '^imd  ^  tt» 

Is  it  thus :  that  we,  as  finite,  know  the  fiaibs  n  0od,  toot  iiho  ttftiiUt' 
Are  we  to  know  the  infinite  also  ?  would  this  be  our  Life  ? 
/Of icdvrse " death tanat l)ie lb (alate'of tsdtiscioimess "^r  tbfter th4 dvaCh of 
ibe  body  is  ^oosGiofumiMs  of  ihat  dead  Sta4»^  or  if  it  be  cottsoion^iss: 
of  la  kigher  1%,  it  onlj  showv  that  Ithis  physioal  IM^  u  itself  dtodneaSi! 
or  liegatioa:  it  is  consciottsness  «f  tin  ddi^  tof  sum.  If  life  be  cdn- 
BfsioiisBess,  its  opposite  of  oourse  tttnst  be  so*  In  troth,  the  argumoDt 
aibout  the  soul  skuryiTing  the  body  cosies  mio  this :  there  most  be  a«on-» 
scions  stale  in  death,  it  there  be  on^  in  Uft* 

^  €hsod  lis  .that  question  'where  do  the  <M  Boons  goto?*  See;  thoj^ 
■rbi  dnlyohangrng  appearanoes  Tfomis)  of  dno  reality.  Kow  with  xe*i 
card:to  ph^siod  things,  and  thelr«ac6es8ion,'all  is^sftianeing^rmof  one 
fact  (or  existence).  This  we  gradoaUy  .fitdoat,  as  a  ohila  iads.out  . 
ajboiit  tha^mooQ.  This  is  indeed  what  we  ascertain  io  the  disoorery  'of 
the  law  of  eanse  and  efl^t-^that  all  things  are  simply  ehanging  forms 
of  one  and  rthe  same  fact. 

Then  comes  our  feding  of  our  being  as  tit  these  things;  our  ncUon 
•   in  .produciog  these  obliges.    It  means,  evideaftiyi  that  oor  *beiiig/ 

so  fiar,  is  iln  the  ybrmoL 

We  Slbow  by  opposites ;  therefore  we  knaw  God  thio^  oelf.  May  we 
say,  we  most  t>e  ei4>able  Of  knowing  God  becaai^e  we  know  the  self, 
which  is  the  opposite  ? 

:  Think  of  the  bright  circle  produced  by  whirling  roand  a  spark-^tbe 
difference  of  the  appearance  from  the  '  wing/ 

:  ;is  not/^thatig'  a. good  wgtod  for  the  phenomenal?  see  its  relation  to 
>  the  reaZ:  it  has  not  the  ^qtuvocation  of  this*  Or  could  we  ^tingoisk 
•  these  worda,  and  use  them  in  oontrast?  [tinng  «»  sel£»real;  or  vice 
'  versa]. 
Think  too  how  a  m/fmnq  spot  is,  to  oor  sense,  an  numoymg  or  perma- 
nbnt  ring.  May  it  not  be  like  this  m  respect  to  tiiephysicaL  >?<— an  eoU 
istenoe  with  actiob,  be  to  us  as  another  thing  without  action  ? 

What  if  the  passive  permanence  of  matter  were  ihoa^  as  might  seem: 

&om  magnetto  oete'bfi,  alto. 
May  it  not  be  constant  action  makes  us  peroeive  this  comstant  ^thingV? 
Bemember,  too,  how  the  int^Ueet  answers  to  the  «ye;  and  flsr  passing: 
action  does  sobetitute  nnpassing  sobstanoe.  Is  not  thatt  idea  of  ^nkBtmrn^ 
the  intellect  demands  or  *  perceives,' -somethinff  like  that  aolid  rinp? 

It  is  curious  how  physical  I'lifo'  is  one  wim  motion;  motion  ibeiiu: 
negative :  ibr  life  ib  emently^he  |pliii  x>r  poaitinrB  of  liie  physical,  ana 
yet  it. consists  in  a  negaftire.  Does  it  not«Khibiiiuii«r  &e  jdiysioal,  aa> 
such,  is  negative f  •> 

Seeiioir  restless  and  failing  is  ear  lift ;  but  the  true,  the  ^vina,'aida 
and  purposes,  how  calm  and  serene-*-ours  included  in  ft.  Is  there  not 
a  parall^  in  tha  relation  lof  the  indtvidaal  >bodies  tif  the  urnvtesetoiher 
whole  ?  all  the  |»arts  are  moving,  %ut  the  whole  is  at  rest  {i.  a*,  nmstso 
be  thought  of«]  Most  it  be  that  thb  *  atoms  *  <of  iev^  material  wliola  * 
ace  movtsj^,  and  must  be,  atjuong  themselves,  whilb  the  whole,  irelatr^iel/ 
to  that  motioiiyiis  at  rest  ?  Is  thb  a  necessary  and  universal  ktw,!  anA 
has  it  an  'aotnal'  meaning  ?  .00^  as  motion  is  ntegative,  must  the  tndivi^ 
49m\%  this  .^.pacta ' ;  of.  Mani .  llavo .  Ur^  ilegatiaia  Aom  ^liidh  tii»/iriiile  itf 


tno  ?  Consider  this :  how,  as  moving  coaatituenta  make  up  that  Stead- 
fast  whole,  so  aelf-individuaU  may  make  up  a  not-telf  whole  ?  See  ho» 
<  iitn '  is  eridently  iaetinctive. 
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a,  exiTf 


Why  all  these  things  are,  is  that  we  must  he  so  tempted  and 
and  have  power  to  do  or  not  to  do.  So  the  woild  truly  is  for  man, 
tats  for  hEm.  It  is  as  a  picture,  a  phantasmagoria,  of  which  the  canse 
and  valae  are  wholly  in  the  effect  on  the  beholder.  So  is  there  not  m 
new  riew  of  ;he  truth  of  speaking  of  Qod,  is  relation  to  His  creating, 
ai  an  ■  Artist '  ? — tilings  designed  to  convey  to  us  the  idea  that  can  be 
pven  us  of  the  true.  We  are  just  learning  to  understand  them :  we 
understand  them  wlien  we  see  that  they  ore  so.  We  have,  of  oonrse, 
first  mistaken  them  for  realities,  not  pictures ;  as  the  Greek  treated  tho 
painted  curtain.  The  true  knowing  of  these  things  is  to  know  them 
as  images,  representations  only,  to  tu,  of  the  eternal. 

Observe,  man  sees  that  they  must  be  this,  when  once  be  sees  what  they 
are,  or  '  interprets '  them,  by  science.     Positivism  is  in  the  position  at 
having  discovered  them  to  be  representations,  images,  merely ;  but  not 
of  seeing  that  they  are  images  of  tome  exisieace^-oC  the  eternal.     It 
has  found  out  that  they  are  phantoms  or  pictures ;  but  hsa  not  learnt  to 
use  them  as  pictures.     To  say  they  are  such  is  not  to  depreciate 
them;  such  things  are  precisely  what  we  want.     They  are  infinitely 
better  so  than  if  they  were  realities.     Such  *  images '  are  the  very 
best  things  we  could  have. 
Bo,  too,  one  sees  again  the  meaning  of  art,  and  how  it  is  related  to  Ifa. 
ture.     It  teaches  us  to  know  Nature,  as  Nature  teaches  us  to  know  the 
spiritual ;  shows  us  What  is  before  us,  indeed,  but  which  else  we  could 
not  see,     So  Nature  is  a  work  of  Art ;  and  Art  has  such  intimate  ra- 
latioa  to  Nature.     The  worthiness  of  the  painter's  art  especially  ap- 
pears ;  and  well  is  the  artist  called  '  creator.' 

<  That  philosophy  is  more  interesting  than  science  is  seen  in  this  :  that 
it  never  loses  its  charm,  altho'  its  questions  cannot  be  answered.  Still, 
in  spite  of  failure,  it  interests  ever:  Science,  with  all  its  success  and 
advMitages,  cannot  do  that. 

This  was  suggested  by  the  expression  in  Vivien's  song,  about  the  rift 
in  the  lute,  or  the  speck  in  the  fruit: — viz.,  that  the  rift  and  the  speck 
are  perfectly  good,  only  evil  to  that  which  is  good  to  our  feelings :  it  is 
all  equally  part  of  the  same  great  life.  The  rotting  of  the  fruit  is  bat 
the  inverted  aspect  of  a  nutrition— a  growth.  So  one  sees  how  simply 
all  our  eiperience,  our  discipline,  of  mingled  good  and  evil — our  desiia 
(br  soma  and  aversion  for  other — comes  from  our  being  so  related  that 
eertain  forms  of  the  one  life  are  to  ue  good  (we  adapted  to  such),  and 
others  not :  that  some  forms  are  '  life '  to  us ;  and  others,  perceived  tlw 
ether  way,  are  'death.'  And  this  sorely  is  the  cose  not  only  with 
phenomena,  but  in  respect  to  man's  own  life  and  death  also.  Is  not 
this  '  deadness '  but  the  mode  in  which  another  ■  life '  affects  lu? 

It  was  observed,  how  a  man  Bometimes  gains  by  iwing  unknown,  or 
out  of  eight ;  how  he  is  mora  thonght  of  by  there  being  myatory  about 
him ;  he  appearing  only  by  his  workt.  Can  it  be  so  respecting  creation  ? 
Con  it  be  there  is  a  falseness  (exaggeration,  unreason)  in  our  thought  of 
God,  thro'  the  mystery  that  surrounds  Him — thro'  knowing  Him  only 
by  His  works  ?     So  think  of  His  revelation  of  Himself  :—ia  it 
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right  that  it  should  bring  Him  nearer  to  ns ;  take  away  the  mystery; 
show  us  a  Man,  like  ourselyes  ?  This  truly  exalts  Him ;  for  our  ez« 
aggeration  is  a  self-exaggeration — ^is  truly  a  lowering. 

But  there  is  an  argument  here  against  'theism' :  we  cannot  know  even 

a  man  only  by  his  works  ;  we  inevitably  mystify. 
We  want  a  faith,  not  of  intellect,  or  founded  on  our  understanding  of 
things  (that  is  truly  faith  in  ourselves) ;  but  a  faith  that  can  stand  thro' 
doubt  and  confusion  and  loss,  conscious  of  not  understanding  at  all 
(a  faith,  that  is,  in  God ;  a  true,  absolute  faith) ;  we  want  that ;  for  in- 
tellectual knowledge  comes  (and  only  comes)  thro'  doubt  and  confusion 
and  loss.    If  we  cannot  encounter  that,  we  cannot  attain  it. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  true  is  really  the  useful.  Thus  here  is 
an  instance  of  how  we  gain  our  good  truly  on  condition  of  our  not  seek- 
ing ;  that  is,  we  must  omit  the  thought  of  what  is  good,  and  seek  the 
true  alone  ^Uie  not  self-regarding),  and  we  shall  attain  the  good.  By 
trying  for  it,  we  lose  it ;  and  that  because  so  we  necessarily  neglect 
tluit  which  we  ought  to  try  for ;  viz.  the  true :  even  as  it  will  not  do 
to  say  '  act  on  the  best  policy,  and  you  will  do  honestly.'  This  is 
striking :  is  it  not  that  we  cannot  see  the  truly  good  ? 

Is  it  not  a  general  law,  that  when  a  thing  comes  to  be  universal,  it 
eeaaes  ? — ceases  to  be  or  be  done,  or  be  of  value,  or  to  have  reason.  And 
60  is  it  not  with  space  and  time  ? — universalize  them,  and  they  are  space 
and  time  no  more. 

May  it  be  that  man,  consciously  and  of  volition,  does  what  is  the  phe- 
nomenal ? — that  selfishness  and  obtaining  for  self,  e.  g.,  which  we  see 
in  animals — and  that  this  is  the  wrongness  ?    Man  ought  not  thus  to 
be  (or  act)  according  to  the  phenomenal. 

See  how  his  evil  is  (so  largely)  evidently  the  brute  or  animal  in  him ; 

and  from  this  he  has  to  rise. 
So  we  may  better  understand  the  feeling  of  man  being  above  the  ani- 
mal, &c.     May  it  be  that  that  is  the  phenomenal,  and  evil  ?  it  is  what 
is  to  self;  and  according  to  it  man  should  not  be.    Man  being  now 
'phenomenal'  is  surely  the  same  as  his  being  a  ' self,'  or  having  a  self- 
life  ;  i.  e.  wanting  life. 

JUre  there  different  kinds  of  universes  to  different  *  beings,'  by  differ- 
ent '  qualities '  in  them :  i.  e.,  by  different  defects  ?    Is  not  man,  then, 
such  ?— may  there  be  such  defect  in  him  that  the  universe  is  material 
to  him  ?    So  from  its  quality  iro  learn  the  nature  of  man's  defect ;  and 
how  it  should  be  such  as  to  make  it  in  space,  resisting,  impenetrable,  &c. 

See  how  law  lies  under  love,  and  is  felt  when  love  is  wanting  :  then 
there  is  an  <  ought.*  Is  it  not  as  the  dark  hard  rock  lies  under  the  ra- 
diant and  living  surface  of  the  world  t  And,  in  general,  is  not  this 
*  analogy '  the  recLson  of  the  physical,  and  of  all  its  relations  ?  It  is  as 
it  must  be  to  be  the  phenomenon  of  the  actual :  that  is  why  all  this  is. 

Synonyms  are  of  course  the  preparation  and  means  of  the  more  exact 
use  of  words.  So  we  see  the  beauty  of  the  coming  into  use  of  synon- 
yms, and  why  it  must  be — ^the  unconscious  work  here.  Why  should 
there  be  ever  two  words  when  two  are  wanted  ?  is  it  not,  in  part,  the 
result  of  a  felt  necessity  for  two  ? 

It  is  very  simple,  surely,  about  words  truly  applying  to  the  actual, 
and  being  only  secondarily  applicable  to  the  physical  for  phenomenal) ; 
tiiat  we  take  them  up  mvereecRy,  beginning  at  the  ena.    Thene  is  the 
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actual  (or  fact)  expressed  in,  or  causing  as  to  perceive,  phenomena  :  bat 

we  begin  with  the  phenomena,  of  oonree;  and  rise  from  that  to  the 
actual.     Juat  as  a  parent  might  be  teaching  a  child : — with  a  spirittul 
reference  he  might  epeak  of  '  life,'  e.  g, ;  the  child  would  think  firat  of 
physical  life,  and  rise  afterwards  to  apprehend  what  had  been  truly 
meant. 

Bushnell  laya  too  much  atresa  on  the  symhaliam  of  words — that  they 
are  not  strictly  applicable  to  intelleotaal  subjects  :  he  says,  e,  g.,  '  how 
can  a  straight  line  truly  express  virtue  ?  But  is  it  not  to  be  observed 
here  that  this  overlooks  a  point :  viz.,  that  all  words  stand  on  the  same 
level,  the  same  primary  phenomeDal  relation  to  the  physical  ? — e.  g., 
'  straight '  is  strictly  applicable  to  '  piV-tue ' :  it  ia  the  '  man  '-tne  ; — a 
'  straight,'  e-'  rect '  man.  There  is  no  diseordance,  oi  want  of  stHct 
conformity. 

In  thinking  of  words,  notice  the  'self  prefixed  aa  opposite: — 'oclf- 
Hufficiency,' 'self-confidence,' &c.:  but  observe  the  equivoqne  in  'self- 
knowledge  ' ;  that  should  be  vain  assumption,  error,  result  of  ignorance, 
[And  is  not  the  ■  self '  thing  ever  the  result  of  negation  ?]  Observe  too, 
how  the  'self  is  dropped  Bometimea  ;  as  in  'conceit'  f« self-conceit  (in 
'  conaciousness,'  too,  for  self- consciousness).  3o  it  mars  the  senae,  and 
gives  an  impreasion  of  exception  where  is  perfect  law. 

Observe,  too,  how  negative  terms,  with  'self  prefixed,  are  good: — 
Belf-sacrifiee,  self-denial,  self-cootrol.  Altruistic  sacrifice,  denial,  con- 
trol (which  are  selfishness,  hardness,  tyranny)— these  are  bad.  Is  not 
the  opposite  to  self  '  altruistic '? — altruistic  love,  knowledge,  sufficiency, 
&c.  Hero  is  an  exception,  however :  self'Telinnce  is  a  good.  How  is 
this  !  Is  not  that  truly  on  '  altrnistic  '  ?  it  is  not  encroaching,  nor  trou- 
bling others ;  but  there  is  more  in  it  still. 

It  is  remarkable  to  think  of  the  derivation  of  the  word  person  (from 
'  mask ')  '  to  sonnd  through.'  Can  it  be  t — the  true  '  personality '  thna 
altruistic ;  to  be  a  medium  for  the  divine  ? 

With  regard  to  the  parallel  oE  the  old  sensible  and  intelligible  worlds 
ta  our  scientific  and  spiritual — observe  :  it  Is  tme  the  appearances  are 
not  according  to  intellect,  hut  they  are  the  appearances  of  phenomena 
(or  a  phenomenon)  which  are  according  to  it.  So  also  it  is  true  the 
*  phenomena '  are  not  according  to  the  moral  sense,  but  they  are  the 
phenomena  of  an  '  actual '  that  is  sQ, 

As  from  appearances  we  find  out  phenomena,  by  the  use  of  the  MOses 
nnder  the  rule  of  intellect,  so  from  phenomena  we  find  out  the  actufti 
by  the  use  of  intellect  under  the  rule  of  the  moral  sense : — 

i.e.,  concretely:  find  some  condition  and  history  of  man — Mme 
idea  of  '  Being ' — which  shall  show  all  this  as  right.  We  absolntety 
know  it  must  he  so  ;  or  affirm  it,  at  any  rate.  Then  if  it  is  right, 
show  it:  evidently  this  is  the  problem.  Is  not  this  what  we  any 
God  will  do  at  the  indgment  ?  but  suppose  He  chooses  to  do  it  now, 
or  that  this  ig  the  judgment  ? — why  not  ?  Or,  if  it  be  said,  '  it 
cannot  be  shown';  let  ns  try  experimentally  :  see,  if  to  recognixe 
man's  death  and  redemption  does  not  show  it  as  a  matter  of  faot  ? 
True,  there  is  wrong ;  but  observe,  '  appearances '  are  unintellig- 
ible. Yet  are  they  intelligible  in  their  unintelligibleneaa ;  they 
ought  to  be  as  they  are  for  the  intelligibleness  of  the  phenom- 
ena.     So  these  phenomena  are  right  in  their  wrongness;  ttwyw 
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ought  to  be  aa  tkey  are  for  the  rigbtneas  of  the  actual.  Of  what 
right  thing  is  this  the  (wrong)  pheuomeuou  ?  as,  of  what  <  reaaoi;^ 
able '  thing  is  this  the  *  irrational '  appearance  ? 
Science  deals  with  phenomena ;  not  with  appearances  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  with  facts  on  the  other.  We  want  this  middle  term  introduced, 
with  a  recognition  of  what  it  implies ;  viz.  our  feeling  phenomena  as  ex- 
isting. And  so,  too,  one  sees  the  place  of  Science  in  the  spiritual  (i.  e.y 
the  place  of  the  intellect),  as  dealing  with  phenomena. 

The  course  of  Nature  is  perceived  by  subjective  change  in  man,  or 
partly  so  [is  it  by  some  change  of  a  <  globe,'  as  it  were  ?]  *  Night  and 
day '  might  serve  aa  an  illustration :  we  perceive  a  change  of  light  and 
darkness ;  but  there  is  no  change  of  these :  a  constant  light  of  the  sun 
and  shadow  of  the  earth;  always  the  same.  There  are  only  alterations 
of  man's  relation  to  it.  Would  it  not  make  Science  interesting  to  re- 
cognize this ;  and  study  the  subjective  cauaea  of  our  perception  of  ex- 
ternal changes^-the  causes  in  man  ? 

How  should  we  divide  what  are  external,  what  subjective  to  nutUy 

what  to  the  individual  ?    Are  three  divisions  necessary  here  ? 
This  were  only  adding  more  to  Science :  it  would  still  retain  all  it  i$ 
— the  observation  of  phenomena — and  have  a  new  and  higher  domain 
altogether  ,*  that  of  causes  in  the  state  of  man :   it  were  more  than 
doubled.     And  this  would  surely  be  the  compensation  for  giving  up  thi^ 
supposed  '  forces/  and  recognizing  *  action.' 

It  is  certain  that  what  we  give  names  to  as  '  things,'  are  (only)  con- 
ditions or  modes :  e,  g.,  the  '  wind '  is  a  state  of  the  air ;  any  animal  ia 
but  a  mode  or  condition  of  matter.  What  does  this  fact  indicate  ?  it 
is,  at  cmy  rate,  a  fact. 

If  our  thoughta  are  not  to  correspond  to  any  objective  truth,  what  is 
the  good  of  thinking  right  ?  To  think  rightlv  is  of  precisely  the  aame 
good  as  seeing  distinctly  and  accurately.  Altho'  things  are  not  aa  to 
thought  or  to  eight,  here  is  the  basis  and  means  of  right  knowledge. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  physical  aa  negative,  and  the  plus  in  it  aa 
by  an  absence,  is  an  engraving  or  writing — the  plus  in  which  is  the  de- 
fined absence  of  light  fi.  e.,  absence  to  ua ;  the  truth  being  an  absorp- 
tion, or  taking  in,  of  light.] 

In  reapect  to  '  matter,'  here  ia  a  way  of  putting  it,  in  reference  to  the 
unlearned  :-^^  you  believe  in  the  aavoury  mutton  chop ;  not  a  Wasteless 
thing:  how  should  tasting  a  chop  make  you  believe  a  thing  which 
has  no  taste  ? '  '  Hatter '  evidently  will  not  do :  that  continuance 
under  change  must  have  some  other  ground  than  this. 

Very  strange  is  that  idea  of  the  '  unseen,'  or  spirit ual,  as  some  space 
where  there  is  not  matter  [not  seeing  that  matter  is  by  space,  forces  in 
space ;  where  they  are,  matter  will  be  felt].  But  then,  if  not  so,  then 
it  is  here :  and  see  what  foUowa  as  to  its  nature. 

The  doctrine  of  *  creation  frem  nothing,'  when  analyzed,  is  evidently 
merely  denial  that  God  i^  unlimited :  it  means  that  there  was  a  nothing ; 
i.  e.,  a  limit  to  Him.  True  creation  does  not  imply  pre-existing  limit ; 
it  ia  the  limiting. 

Curioua  is  that  idea^  ao  widely  apread,  of  madness  (phvaical  lose  or 
disease)  being  an  inspiration,  a  raising  [and,  with  this,  of  genius  being 
an  abnormal  condition  verging  on  madness,  or  disease].  Does  it  not  in- 
dicate the  negative  character  of  the  phyaical;  maid  bow  this  has  made 
itself  felt  by  men  ? 
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— we  ore  sane  as  to  the  phenomenal.  May  there  not  be  a  light  here  on 
madnesa?  are  not  madmen  Bone  as  to  their  illaBioosf  ^^J,  is  not  thia 
their  very  madnesa ;  aa  oar  real  relation  to  the  phenomenal  is  ours  7 
MndnesB  it  feeling  illitsiona,  non-re  a  litiea,  real ;  it  is  the  very  dednition 
of  onr  state.  So  can  we  penetrate  more  into  insanity  ;  finding  mere- 
deeply  a  method  in  madnesa  ?  And  also,  in  another  aspect,  may  we  not 
only  thus  see  our  experience  in  madness ;  bat  may  there  be  some 
discoverable  reason  and  relations  in  madness  T  May  it  be  such  as  it  ia 
by  virtue  of  some  knowable  actual  fact  ?  may  it  have  laws ;  be  a  con- 
dition of  man  true  in  some  sense  to  the  actual  ?  So — as  in  dreams — 
there  may  be  actually  more  truth  in  it.  May  these  illusions  be  a  true 
p'ireeption,  in  certain  respects  ?  at  any  rate,  they  must  have  some  canse 
or  necessity. 

The  moon,  astronomers  say,  is  but  a  rough,  dart,  barren  volcanic 
rock ;  yet  how  different  our  earth  would  bo  without  it !  It  is  not  what 
it  is  in  itself,  hut  what  it  is  altruistically — what  ia  done  thro'  it.  Is  it 
not  BO  with  man  f  it  is  not  what  he  is  in  himself — grant  him  to  be  dark 
and  barren,  indeed — but  what  is  done  thro'  him. 

A  true  thing  is  never  new,  because  that  which  is  true  is  always  first 
erroneously  said. — Who  are  the  men  to  whom  our  practical  sacc^ss  is 
due  ?  abstract  thinkers,  about  points  and  lines  and  angles — relations^of 
ideas  :  and  it  is  well ;  because  they  give  certainty. 

That  often  quoted  instance  of  the  return  in  mature  judgment  to  the 
instinctive  beliefs  of  childhood,  and  thro'  a  procesa  of  denial — thro'  an 
opposite — is  a  law :  that  '  auppression  '  ia  fulfilling  the  conditions.  They 
were  first  in  self-form  ;  and  in  every  case  in  which  truths  are  in  thia 
form,  is  not  the  denial  only  deferred,  not  to  be  escaped  ?  tho'  perhaps 
not  necessarily  done  io  darkness  and  doubt :  it  may  bo  with  light,  and 
ooDsciousnesB  of  the  end.  Is  it  not  such  as  this  that  is  to  be  hoped  for 
the  world  ? — to  do  the  denying  with  light,  and  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  process  ;  that  it  is  a  fulfilling  conditions,  and  necessary  bocaaso 
of  our  self-state  :  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  with  fierce  conflict  and  dark- 
ness ?  In  this  evident  parallel  of  race  and  individual,  in  reference  to 
mental  struggles,  &c.,  how  evident  is  the  onenesB  of  man ;  nay,  how 
fair  and  broad  we  may  read  in  '  Man  '  the  individual  history.  And  how 
well  it  will  be  when  this  is  seen,  and  the  opposers  can  look  on  them- 
selves  as  merely  difl'erent  elements  in  one  heart  and  mind;  not  boast- 
ing, therefore,  or  triumphing,  but  working  together. 

How  easily,  by  an  inversion  to  us,  life  might  eome  to  seem  to  VB 
death.  And  is  it  truly  bo  ?— is  '  dying '  truly  the  gleam  of  life  flashing 
on  naT 

I  have  thought  the  world  is  two  things:  a  tragedy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  joke  on  the  other.  Now  is  this  embodied  in  that  old  spothegn^, 
'what  is  sport  to  you  is  death  to  as  *  ?  Is  it  so,  that  a  sport  it  what  is 
thua  death  to  us  ?  How  then  is  this  right  ?  Does  it  not  mean  it  is  no 
death  at  all,  in  truth — that  it  is  rightly  a  sport  ? 

In  reference  to  the  view  that  we  can  have  perfcctness  of  thought, 
that  nothing  we  can  thtrik  of  can  be  impossible  perfectly  to  think — th&t 
only  the  phenomenal  can  be  thought  of,  and  it  can  be  wholly  conceived — 

as,  e.  g.,  can  we  not  perfectly  conceive  tho  '  phenomenal  '  infinite  ? 
^^er,  if  it  be  ineompatinle  vrith  the  phenomenal  '  absolute,'  then  thw* 
^■b  no  phenomenal  infinite  and  ahaolnte,  &c. 
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may  we  not  si^, '  the  phenomenal  is  the  thinkable  1  *  as  the  apparent  is 
the  visible.  We  mnst  be  able  to  think  the  phenomenal,  as  we  must  be 
able  to  $ee  the  apparent. 

The  damning  point  about  man  is,  not  the  bad  things  he  does,  but  the 
good  things  he  is  content  with. 

Here  is  the  weak  point  of  Manrice's  philosophy :  its  good  is  not  good 

enough ;  if  that  had  been  good  enough,  man  would  have  attained  it 

long  ago.     In  truth,  he  is  kept  from  that  because  he  is  to  have  a 

better  [the  manhood  of  men  recoils  from  it]  ;  because  there  is  an  un- 

definable  tendency  and  longing  in  him  for  a  better. 

Whatever  has.  been  an  old  notion  we  shall  come  to  again ;  not  being 
conscious  of  turning,  but  to  our  surprise  finding  ourselves  again  at  it. 
It  is  like  going  away  from  a  spot  round  the  world ;  we  go  straight  on, 
but  infallibly  return  to  it.  But  we  return  with  the  gathered  fruits  of 
our  experience ;  like  a  man  returning  to  the  home  he  left  a  child : — the 
place  is  the  same,  but  he  is  different ;  and  he  sees  it  quite  different  too. 
So  God  put  man  in  Eden,  and  drove  him  out ;  and  he  goes  round  the 
globe  back  to  it;  but  it  will  be  a  different  Eden  to  him  when  he 
returns. 

Eespecting  beauty.  Only  some  things  are  beautiful  to  us:  but  is 
there  not  a  curious  parallel  here  to  motion  ? — we  perceive  '  motion '  as 
ceasing,  and  as  isolated,  existing  here  and  there.  So  beauty  does  not 
cease ;  it  is  all  throughout ;  but  our  perception  is  defective. 

The  one  thing  we  have  to  learn  is  to  leave  out  that  self-regard,  na- 
tural to  us ; 

This  being  '  natural-to-us  *  is  very  simple,  if  we  are  not '  natural,'  if 

if  we  fall  short  of  manhood.     As  in  the  case  of  disease,  or  maiming : 

it  is  natural  to  a  lamu  man  to  limp,  &c. 
And  see  the  reward :  it  brings,  it  t^,  the  most  exquisite  pleasure  and 
the  most  perfect  success.    Here  is  happiness  close  at  hand,  if  we  will 
only  accept  it  so. 

With  regard  to  sacrificing  interests  to  appearances,  observe :  tho'  per- 
verted, it  is  a  regarding  others  instead  of  self;  but  it  is  this  for  the 
sake  of  self — that  is  the  wrongness  of  it ;  it  is  not  for  their  sakes,  but 
for  ours,  at  last. 

It  is  a  *self*  sacrifice  of  self,  like  asceticism:  there  is  the  same 

wrongness  in  both ;  it  is  a  seeking  self  thro'  others. 
But  is  not  this  why  it  cannot  be  put  down  ?  why,  foolish  *aB  it  is,  and 
satirized  and  ridiculed,  it  lives  ?     It  has  its  rightness ;  to  be  destroyed, 
it  must  be  fulfilled,  interpreted  [as  the  law  had  to  be].     Thus  is  not 
this  fact  in  our  life  interpreted,  shown  in  its  origin  andf  necessity  ? 

With  regard  to  the  life  of  self-sacrifice,  we  may  say  '  ot^kt  we  to  do 
this  ? '  No  ;  but  we  may :  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  has  made  nsfreep 
BO  that  we  can  do  it. 

With  reference  to  that  illustration  of  a  being  with  sight  alone  per- 
ceiving many  and  changing  things  as  real  &om  one  unchanging ;  think 
whether  the  changes  perceived  in  Nature  be  not  due  to  changes  in  man ; 
and  then  we  must  think  of  the  relations  of  individuals  to  *  man/    It 
is  not  by  subjective  changes  in  me  I  am  made  to  peiceive  the  course  of 
external  things,  but  by  changes  affecting  *  man.'     It  is  thus  :  man's 
state  is  such  that  I  must  perceive  thus,  be  thus  affected.     Here  is  an 
indication  of  the  individual's  relation  to  '  man ' ;  and  this  agrees  well 
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with  connecting  all  our  experience  with  man's  redemption :  it  le  the 

philoflophicat  view  of  that  religious  (or  actual)  fact.  And  here  is  an- 
other simplifying :  for  these  perceived  extemalitiea  are  phenomenal : — 
•Man  '  we  see  aa  one  with  Nature.  Thns  this  idea  is,  simply,  that  the 
phenomenal  depends  upon  the  actual;  it  is  only  saying  that  proccsBes  in 
Nature  are  the  canse  of  the  phenomenal  processes  being  perceived.  And 
then,  what  causes  us  to  perceive  the  phenomena  as  we  do,  is,  changes  in 
that  part  of  '  Nature '  which  is  '  man  ';  and  this  because,  surely,  of  our 
relation  to  man. 

May  WB  not  go  yet  farther,  and  think  that  the  charauter  of  the  phe- 
nomenal world  (its  being  auna  and  planets,  &c.)  depends  upon  what 

Think  how  different  an  appearance  the  same  thing  presents  to  ns,  sc- 
cording  to  the  mode  (in  respect  to  place  or  situation,  e.  g.)  in  which  it 
is  presented  to  us.  May  it  not  be,  then,  that  the  various  things  in  Na- 
ture are  different  tnodet  in  which  the  same  thing  is  presented  to  us  ? 
Think  of  a  flat  stick,  gradually  thinned  off:  hoiding  it  one  way  it 
looks  smaller ;  in  another,  it  gets  only  more  and  more  tramparenl,  4o. 
True  thought  is  always  and  only  '  the  right  thing  to  think  ';  but  when 
our  knowledge  is  complete  on  any  subject,  then  the  right  to  think  is  the 
(relative)  InitA  of  that  subject:  but  that  very  'true'  is  probably  part 
of  an  error. 

Science  is  '  What  Nature  is  to  the  senses ';  and  for  this,  of  course,  w« 
must  use  the  senses.  '  What  Nature  is  to  thought '  is  another  question ; 
but  the  former  must  have  precedence,  i.  e.  before  we  can  answer  tbv 
latter  Tightly. 

This  is  evident  in  fact,  but  can  one  aee  why  it  must  be ;  how  we  are 
primarily  related  to  Nature  by  the  senses?  and  this  enquiry  most 
furnish  means  for  the  other. 
What  Nature  is  to  thought  follows  then  on  what  it  is  to  sense  [i.  e., 
what  should  give  us  these  sensuous  impressions].  Of  course  the  latter 
is  not  an  answer  to  the  former ;  any  more  than  what  a  thing  is  to  sight 
answers,  except  by  experimental  enijuiry,  to  what  it  is  to  touch. 

As  by  knowing  some  things  thus  we  judge  of  all,   so,  knowing  the 
relation  of  sense  to  thought  in  one  case,  can  we  not  judge  of  all 
beforehand  ? 
So  the  men  of  science  affirm  in  their  '  phenomenal '  doctrine  :  what  IStn, 
ture  is  to  sense  will  not  do  for  what  it  is  to  thought.  "" 

They  have  found  this  out  negatindy ;  but  we  want  a  poaitive  ans- 
and  of  course  we  can  get  it.    This  ia  not  saying  we  can  know  the 
Bolute;  only  saying  let  us  use  our  thought- faculty  as  well  as  oM 
Bcnse-faoulty,     We  want  sense  to  guide  thought,  as   sight  to  guide 
touch. 
But  the  finding  out  that  what  Nature  is  to  sense  will  not  do  for  what 
it  is  to  thought  proves  that  a  basis  is  even  now  laid  for  the  enquiry, 
•what  it  is  to  thought.'  They  do  themselves  answer  this  question  ;  they 
prOTe  it  practicable,  and  that  we  possess  the  means  of  judging,  by  say- 
ing it  is  not  this  which  is  to  sense. 

How  do  they  know? — That  is  what  the  moat  sceptical  say;  '  yoo 
must  not  affirm  that  the  phenomenal  ia  not  the  absolute.'  But  may 
we  not  say,  •  if  the  phenomena!  loere  the  absolute,  wo  should  tiot  be 
in  doubt  about  it'  ?    Does  not  the  doubt  prore  the  negat; 
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We  can  know  what  U  is  to  tbpoght.  See:  thought  demands  these  !«• 
latiQiis^^-this  is  demonstrtited ;  it  mitot  be  eo  to  tiioaght.  If  you  will 
nee  jenr  thought,  you  will  petceive  it ;  as,  if  you  will  use  your  senses, 
you  will  perceive  the  things  that  are  to  sense.  But  one  cannot  make 
you  use  thought,  aii!y  mote  than  one  oan  make  you  look  thro'  a  telesoope. 

Al[>out  Force.^^t  is  a  striking  thing  how  the  same  force  oontinuea 
thro'  time,  producing  its  effects  every  instant  of  that  time ;  so  that, 
taking  much  time  together,  it  is  an  immense  power.  Ought  we  not  thus 
to  consider  foroe  ?-^it  is  not  that  little  thing  which  is  at  any  one  time, 
it  is  th4t  inunense  t]iii9g>  which  is  at  all  time  together.  This  view  c^ 
force  is  part  of  the  thought  that  Nature  is  that  which  it  is  in  aU 
time  together;  not  at  auy  one  time. 

And  Again  .'how  striking  is  this  law  of  opposites  in  the  operation  of 
all  force : — ^no  action,  force,  or  change,  without  its  equivalent  oppo^te. 
Hew  little  we  naturaljly  siwpect  this ;  how  new  the  idea,  how  unlikely ; 
nay  what  an  alteration  it  really  involves  in  our  entire  thought  of  phy- 
eical  Nature.  Is  it  not  thoTifiFvelation — as  indeed  all  Science  is — that 
(this)  '  Nature '  is  not  to  he:iregavdoKl  as  an  existence^  but  only  as  a '  phe- 
nomenon ?  They  reveal  the  pheiH>mieBalnes8 — these  chcuracteristics,  '  pro- 
perties,' or  laws,  which  Science  discoveirs.  And  so  one  sees  our  natural 
error :  it  is  thinking  of  the  phenomenal  as  rtal^  or  as  existing ;  this  is 
why  all  our  thoughts  of  it  are  wseng.  We  apply,  to  this  phenomenal, 
ideas  appropriate  only  to  ea»«<eiu;0,  and  so  necessarily  find  them  wrong. 
Here  is  the  <  interpretatioB '  of  our  natural  tendency  to  err.  It  is  as  if 
we  thought  of  the  appearances  perceived  by  sight  as  physically  exist- 
ing ;  we  should  think  wrongly  oi  them  :  and  the  results  of  examining 
would  be  revealing  properties  which  showed  them  only  '  appearances.' 

Now  here  is  a  praotieal  ad^j^jaatage ;  the  laws  of  science  are  summed 
Up  in  this :  the  physical  is  pherumenal  only  ;  its  properties  are  such  as 
are  implied  in  that.  Here  is  the  meaning  and  unity  of  scientific  'laws' : 
here,  Ov  g.,  is  '  conservation  of  force^'  and  the  necessity  of  equals  and 
opposites:  being  phenpm^al,  it  must  'behave  as  such.'  WiUit  not  be 
fdund  that  thiil  truly  JQ^ludes  all '  Science '  ? 

And  another  thing  4re$i4te,  deeper  and  better  still ;,  viz.  that  our  Vjery 
errors  prote  our  nature  to  know.    We  have  mistaken,  because  we  nave, 
applied  to  the  phenomenal  ideas  only  appropriate  to  existence :  this  very 
error,  therefore  is  evidence  of  our  capacity  for  dealing  with  existence. 
It  is  exactly  as  a-isbiW,  thinking  of  an  appearance  as  if  physically  real^ 
would  prove  it  to  be  able  to  de^  with  phyi»icaliyfrea^  things :  the  error 
proves  the  capacity.    Grant  that  man  has  perceptioB-r-[wluch  implies 
*  phenomena,'  as  light  implies  ^  appearances '|;  ior  no£hing  can  oe  sim- 
pler than  this :  faculties.^  perceiving  imply  things  perceived  ^s  exist- 
ing which  depend  on  the  relation  of  a  true  object  and  thid  facultv]  :— * 
grant  this,  and  the  rest  follows :  this  phenomenal,  this  mistake  about 
It,  tiiis  rectification  by  science,  this  adaptation  to  deal  with  t]ie  actual, 
and  only  possible  satisfaction  in  it* 

Let  there  be  granted  to  exist  in  us  two  (or  more)  dififerent  facidties  of 
apprehending  (an)  existence,  and  there  must  be  to  our  ns^tural  a^x'e- 
bension  (and  therefore  necessarily  to  our  first  thought — for  unitt  we  hav6 
diecovered  the  nature  of  the  case  yre  should  have  no  rigTit  to  think 
otherwise)  two  .diffei:ent  existences,  where  there  truly  ie  pmy  one. 

Obsci^et  if  we  w^  ^hui  why  then  is  this  phenomenal  so  real^  30 


sabstuttial,  so  actaal,  to  db  ?'  the  answer  is,  it  ought  t«  be ;  it  U  our 
apprehension  of  a  real  and  sabetantial  and  actual.  Thie  is  what  is  here 
fanned :  and  all  that  is  needed  is  to  let  these  two  tmite,  as  tfaey  truly 
are  one. 

Our  plan  of  saying  that  we  cannot  know  a  thing  '  because  it  is  a  mys- 
tery,* IS  like  saying  we  cannot  see  a  thing  '  because  it  is  tDTisible ';  and 
these  are  tbe  same  aa  saying  that  bodies  approach  ■  because  of  gravita- 
tion,' &c. 

Our  relation  to  the  actual,  in  the  phenomejial,  surely  accounts  for  fig- 
oratire  language,  and  shows  it  necessary  :  when  it  la  true,  is  it  not  tbe 
tmtb  to  the  actual  so  expressing  itself? 

And  it  comes  to  be  used  artificially  and  falsely  thro'  the  feeling  of  the 

phenomenon  as  reality,  and  the  exertion  of  intellect  on  that  premias. 

The  inspirations  are  opposite  to  this  ;  the^  are  the  affirmations  of  the 

actnal  in  spite  of  sense,  and  so  not  an  apparent,  but  a  deeper,  trnth,  b 

felt  in  them. 

Life  is  three  thin^ :  it  is  a  tragedy,  it  is  a  joke,  it  ia  a  work,  tini- 
Tersally  gtorioas.     But  one  thing  it  is  not ;  and  that  is  a  pleasant  occu- 
pation, for  us  to  resign  ourselves  and  make  ouraelvea  comfortable  is. 
That  is  our  natural  impression  ;  but  unknown  facts  make  that  false. 
This  is  ever  a  mle:  unknown  facts  make  our  natural  Impresaiosa 
false ;  it  is  our  ignorance  causes  that. 

Surely  we  onght  not  to  be  hard  upon  the  eloquent  non-logical  taext : 
is  it  not  the  case  that  only  by  the  absence  of  the  logical  faculty  can  that 
richly  iUaetrative  style  of  expression  be  attained  ? — i.  e.,  until  it  has 
been  done  before,  and  can  be  interpreted.  And  then  how  good  it  is ; 
for  then  it  may  at  once  be  done  lightly  itsef,  and  united  with  tlie  strict 
logical  gift  too,  which  must  be  absent  for  its  first  introduction. 

Here  is  tbe  great  advantage  genius  has :  it  can  not  only  do  aright  and 
perfectly  what  has  been  done  only  erroneously  before ;  but  also  can 
unite  this  perfect  performance  with  other  (and  opposite)  elements, 
which  must  be  absent  in  order  for  the  first  doing  of  it. 
And  here  surely  is  a  Inw.  The  '  nutrition '  in  every  case  (the  theoretical, 
or  first  and  wrongly  introducing  the  new)  involves  an  abtenet  of  some 
faculty,  thro'  ivant  of  which  only  it  can  be  done;  and  then,  in  the  in- 
terpretation, is  not  this  faculty  united  with  the  other  ? 

Buskin  says  (vol.  6 ;  pref.)  his  work  was  of  necessity,  and  therefore 
may  be  better.  And  it  is  true  j  onr  work  is  better  for  being  of  neces- 
sity :  that  only,  indeed,  is  best.  Now  may  we  not  thus  think  of  God's 
work — of  Nature ;  that  as  beat  it  was  also,  and  must  have  been,  ■  of  ne- 
cessity'i  and  this  being  the  fact,  must  it  not  be  evident  in  each  part-— «j 
true  of  each  part,  as  of  the  whole  ?  and  so  must  be  expressed  as  it  W| 
to  ns  in  the  necessity  we  have  ?  fl 

How  Btr&nge  it  is,  that  somehow  our  novelists  cannot  draw  a  woman 
heroic  and  good,  without  making  ns  leave  o£F  thinking  it  would  be  de- 
lightful to  marry  her.  And  there  must  be  some  reason  in  this — some- 
thing in  nature  makes  it  so.  Is  it  not  this  ; — our  goodness  is  nut  good 
enough :  a  woman,  good  on  those  ideas,  is  not  good  for  a  uoman.  n  ith 
OUT  accepted  thoughts  of  good,  the  true  woman-nature  ought  not  to  give 
such  perfection :  it  ought  to  be  larger;  and,  one  is  glad  to  feel,  il  it. 
MtTomen  are  not_  good,  on  the  present  notionB — thank  Ood  for  that  I 
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Sorely  the  disapprobation  and  repulsion  the  result  gives  (even  in  idea) 
are  proof  of  the  badness  of  the  basis.  !the  insufficiency  comes  out  as 
people  try  to  realize  it. 

[As  that  of  the  puritanical  basis  did].    Here  is  the  idea  of  puritan- 

ism :  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.    How  but  by  such  trying — practical  as 

well  as  theoretical  ^should  the  badness  of  our  ideals  be  made  to  be 

felt  by  us? 

Of  course,  so  long  as  it  was  not  tried  to  be  realized,  people  would  be 

content  with  it ;  just  as  they  are  with  false 'premisses  in  thought,  till 

the  consequences  are  reasoned  out. 

What  a  light  everywhere  the  idea  of  naturally  false  premises — both 
in  thought  and  in  morals — gives.    Surely  it  ordinates  all  the  facts. 

The  whole  value  of  the  physical  is  that  of  a  toy.  It  is  right  that  it 
should  excite  the  emotions  of  wonder  and  admiration  in  us,  but  not  that 
it  should  continue  to  do  so.  It  does  that,  because  the  emotions  and 
faculties  are  wanted,  and  have  worthy  objects.  Its  power  to  affect  us 
is  because  it  is  the  symbol  and  pledge  of  something  more  ;  not  because 
itself  is  worthy.  Our  feelings  must  change :  instead  of  *  how  wonder- 
ful it  is ! '  we  must  feel  *  what  a  wonder  that  such  an  effect  should  be 
produced  by  this  trifle  I '— *the  feeling  coming  from  a  growing  appreci- 
ation of  the  true  wonder  of  things.  One  feels  an  emotion  from  these 
physical  things  which  one  discovers  they  will  not  bear. 

Hence  the  disharmony  and  doubt :  such  as  might  arise  to  a  child,  and 

probably  would,  if  they  were  not  so  much  interfered  with.    Are  we 

not  apt  to  antedate  children's  experience  ? 
This  view  does  not  come  firom  the  absence  of  those  natural  emotions, 
but  from  their  strength.    The  revelation  is  this : — if  there  were  not 
some  other  meaning  in  this,  it  conld  not  affect  us  so  much ;  as  a  doll 
could  not  affect  a  child  if  there  were  not  to  be  in  her  the  feelings  and 
sympathies  of  a  woman. 

*  People  are  interested  in  details,  rather  than  principles.'  But  may 
not  this  feeling  alter  ?  Is  not  the  reason  of  it  (on  the  part  of  the  educated 
at  least)  rather  negative  than  positive ;  i.  e.,  because  the  principles  hi- 
therto learnt  or  suggested  are  so  obscure  and  unsatisfactory  t  If  right 
and  good  principles  can  be  given,  will  not  the  preference,  or  at  least 
demand,  for  such  detail  (or  mode  of  detail)  cease,  or  at  least  be  modi- 
fied ?  May  not  the  world  greatly  alter  here  ?— as  the  uneducated  man 
cares  only  for  '  details,'  in  the  form  of  *  gossip,'  but  with  culture  comes 
to  feel  much  less  interest  in  that,  and  regards  '  details '  of  a  higher 
kind :  so  '  principles '  are  but  *  details '  of  a  higher  kind.  And  is  not 
the  present  taste  for  *  detail '  truly  and  at  bottom  a  taste  for  gosnp  ?«- 
the  question  is,  what  kind  of  detiul  is  regarded  with  interest  ? 

*'  A  mystery,  until  the  mare  mysterious  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  the 
law  are  seen.'  Here  is  a  principle :  taking  away  by  adding ;  and  surely 
it  is  the  reconciliation  about '  mystery.'  Men  will  not,  and  rightly, 
have  mystery  destroyed  by  taking  away :  but  mysterv  is  to  be  destroyed, 
by  adding ;  i.  e.,  by  swallowing  up  in  a  larger  and  higher  and  deeper 
mystery :  the  strife  is  from  confusion  of  these  two.  The  right  refusal 
to  let  mystery  cease  by  taking  away  leads  to  an  insane  strife  to  prevent 
its  ceasing  by  addition — ^which  is  its  destined  way  of  ceasing.  All 
things  must  cease;  and  all  must  eease  so* 


So  those  thretitenings  of  ■  dostrnotion '  perhaps  may  be  eeen  sa  true  ; 
but  the  condition  of  deBtroTiiii;  ia  an  udding — a  giving  life.     It  is 
'  death '  thst  is  destroyed.     Destroying  is  a  now  creating :  the  tw© 
are  one.     It  is  aoioa  of  opposites.     There  could  not  be  the  redemp- 
tion without  the  destruction — the  opposite  rouat  be  there. 
Is  not  this  the  only  eeatmg  that  ever  is:  viz.  by  addition?    Bo  ceasing 
by  taking  away  ia  a  false  thought;  an  untruth.     And  how  striking  it 
ia  to  connect  this  thought  of  'ceasing'  being  only  by  addition  with  that 
other  thought  of  creation  being  (necessLirily)  by  a  negative. 

And  here  too  is  a  practicat  Season.  We  are  right  to  feel  things  will 
not  do,  are  not  what  they  olBira  to  be,  do  not  satisfy,  but  cheat  the  de- 
maad  upon  them ;  and  right  to  feel  that  such  things  must  be  swept 
away.  True  ;  but  fulfil  the  conditions  : — tbey  must  be  destroyed  only 
by  adding;  they  Cannot  oease  escept  by  mors. 

Some  men  will  not  believe  in  eny  spiritual  but  what  they  can  touch 
and  handle.  Good: — the  spiritual  i«  to  be  touched  and  handled;  but 
Uien  to  touch  it  ia  physical ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  evidently  :  its  being 
felt  so  is  a  condition  of  its  being  touched. 

Here  again  is  an  instance  of  opposites  uuit^'d:— the  condition  of 
bnewing  is  being  content  to  be  ignorant;  i.  e.,  it  lies  in  patience  fpo- 
tienue  for  observing;  not  making  up  our  minds.] 

Or,  koowiag  the  steps  essential— the  observing  first  and  then  the  in- 
terpreting— might  the  process  be  hastened  1 

How  '  lightly  '  our  idea  of  man's  life  is  taken  up  (i.  e.  in  theohigf )  ; 
just  from  the  casea  in  which  it  extends  over  many  years,  and  ia  passed 
amid  cultivation  and  enlightenment — the  few  cases  that  are  like  our 
own.  We  take  no  note  of  the  failures :  the  dying  in  infancy,  and  IB- 
numerable  other  circumatani:es  which  make  the  idea  quite  inapplicable. 
Evidently,  our  noti<jn  ia  not  large  enough  :  it  should  be  one  to  which 
all  coses  would  bo  fitting.     In  a  word,   'prubatioa'  wants  denying  by 


Do  1  not  agree  with  Maurice  in  affirming  that  the  spiritual  is  in  theae 
present  physical  things  ? — but  then,  is  nut  the  condition  the  seeing  these 
things  aa  phenomemil  ?  And  here  does  not  he  fall  of  a  distijict  recog- 
nition  f  thinking  these  things  real,  is  he  not  embarrassed  ;  thro'  not 
seeing  that  sense— the  visible— ia  a  deception  ?  So  the  practical  error, 
of  aeeking,  by  force,  visibly  to  establiah  the  invisible,  also  flows  from 
the  same  miaspprehensioD — the  taking  the  phcnomeaal  for  the  real.  So 
this  gives  coosisteacf  to  the  Maurician  thought.  He  sees  that  the  spi- 
ritnal  is  in  the  phyaioal ;  but  does  not  see  that  the  physical  is  (necessn- 
ritr  therefore)  the  phenomenon  of  it.  By  the  bye,  is  not  bore  a  recoa- 
Mliation  of  that  which  Kingsley  urges,  when  he  saya,  some  expect  a 
spiritual  that  shall,  aa  it  were,  be  acnsible— different  from  now  ;  others 
hold  it  will  always  be  invisible,  and  aa  it  is  now.  This  opposition  has 
its  root  esplained  in  the  uecesaity  for  our  having  a  difibrent  perception 
cf  it ;  our  faculties  perfected.  That  change  in  us  ia  made  as  one  in  the 
object 

Surely  no  metaphor  is  good  whioh  is  not  more  than  a  metaphor,  and 
does  not  include  a  true  parallel ;  an  identity  of  law  or  process.  And  in 
fact,  does  not  a  true  genuine  '  taste '  approve  only  of  those  which  are 
thus  doubly  true  F 

Is  there  not  aomethiug  wanting  in  a  man  who  is  satisfied  with  tli|i| 
with  which  other  humanity  is  not  satisfied  ?  J 
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Mighfc  we  not  eonttiVe  to  Bee  the  deep  mttnn^irnd  reason  of  tbe  faults  • 
of  people :  showing  them ;  and  helping  them  thus,  instead  of  stoiimly  re* 
hukiiig  them ?  And  again:  in  respect  to  mbn  being  made  good-^iie- 
ceiving  <  goodness '  as  a  gifl^^^ee  how  it  is  atwmfB  a  gift:  how  it  de- 
pends on  people's  natures  and  dispositions^  and  the  ciroumstanoes  under 
which  they  ate  bom.  Here  i<s  the  rery  thing  displayed.  Kay,  it  must 
necessaHly  be  a  gift;  it  can  only  beso^  • 

We  want  '  free  trade '  in  thought ;  that  eaoh  should  receive  from 
others  freely  what  they  can  produce  best,  and  give  in  return  their  own 
best.  Is  there  not  a  ^ndency  in  us  to  shut  onrselTes  np  in  a  kind  of 
individual  psychical  pfotiotionimn  ? 

i?hought  must  be  ecmj^it,  either  at  first,  or  at  last ;  either  in  princi- 
ples, or  application  to  details.  Thoughts  are  at  first  like  things  of  va- 
rious Shapes  thrown  together,  and  will  not  go  into  proper  space.  They 
Bee<n  too  much,  but  are  not ;  they  will  adjust  themselves,  if  they  are 
lightly  held  and  left  at  liberty ;  gently  shaken,  not  forced. 

It  is  the  nature  of  true  eonceptions  to  have  some  facts  apparently 
very  much  against  them.  Why  is  this  ?  .  Does  the  mere  complexity 
and  multiplicity  of  Nature-^that  inter-working  Of  many  and  opposite 
things-^involve  this  ?  ts  it  that  true  conbeptions  are  analyses :  a  taking 
out  of  opposites,  and  so  neeessarily  giving  formulos  to  which  many  phe- 
nomena are  opposed  [as  if  to  be  true  to  thought  we  must  be  untrue  to 
sense].  Just  as  the  mathematical  theory  of  meohanibs  must  have  prac- 
tical corrections. 

How  glimpses  of  light  about  things  are  like  finding  specimens  of  ores, 
which  show  US  there  is  a  mdne :  it  is  little,  but  it  is  the  genuine  metal. 

Is  not  the  '  opposite '  of  a  thing  (of  a  positive,  i.  e.)  that  which  comes 
froin  its  absenoe,  or  suppression  {as  it  were  the  emptiness  or  vacuity 
thus  Caused,  and  what  results  from  it]  ?    As,  e*  g.«  the  opposite  to  in- 
tellect is  not  no-intelleot,  but  such  a  nrse^will  in  thinking  as  we  may 
conceive.     [This  will  illustrate  how  <  self  ^  is  the  opposite  to  Being]. 
This  is  the  same  as  the  positive  and  negative  denying. 

May  not  one  know  a  truth,  or  a  right  thought-«^a  real  grasp  of  Na- 
ture or  fact— by  the  emotional  efllMt  it  produces  ?  Is  it  not  like  the 
effect  of  the  sight  of  a  maiden  that  one  loves,  but  dares  hardly  to  aspire 
to  ?  And  does  not  man  lo^4  truth  ?  and  this  fbeiing  Vouches  that  he 
has  a  right  and  warrant,  tho'  he  thinks  he  has  not ;  that  he  is  not  wor^ 
thy,  that  it  eannot  be  for  him^  And,  in  a  sense,  this  is  true  enoogh  j 
but  God  gives  it. 

"  How  Si  process  may  have  effect  liks  a  eubstanoe,  one  sees  in  a  jet  of 
water  supporting  a  ball;  as  it  were  by  a  solid  mass.  Is  it  not  thus  Na- 
ture is  to  us :-^^^ proeessy  an  operation,  felt  as  'substance '  by  us  ?  and 
as  for  this  view  of  the  *  actual '  making  us  feel  that  our  apprehension  is 
so  false  and  ttiistaken,  is  not  that  exactly  right?  Ought  not  Science  to 
pifess  home  upon  us  this  very  correction-^hat  spiritual  realities  are  our 
true  concern,  not  such  things  as  we  feel  f  Surely  that  ease  of  the  jet 
of  water  supplies  a  good  idea  of  *  life  '-^the  physical  organic.  The 
(body  *  is  a  process,  appearing  as  a  sabstaaco. 

How  striking  is  the  dilkt^noe  between  the  impressions  derived  feodi 
the  different  senses  (sight  emd  touch,  «.g.) ;  how  unlike,  and  difficult  to. 
connect.  This  indeed  is  Uie  A^tAssis  of  Scienoe^-'^-oonnoGting  these  ra^ 
tiohaliy;  and  th»  irraUMudlty  4i  the  hyi^thesis  l^^owi  ifae  wxoii^  oon^ 


eeption — tliat  we  hsre  taken  for  the  objeotirely  tnie  the  senae  that  hai 
most  of  the  aubjeotive  element  io  it. 

Philosophy  concerns  itself  with  the  nature  of  things :  it  has  two  iD- 

Btruraents,  sense  and  reason  ;  being  based  conjointly  upon  obaemition 
and  examination  by  our  sensea,  and  the  exercise  of  reasoning  upon  oor 
ideaa.     Science  and  metaphyaica  are  the  tiro  branchea  of  philoaophj. 
These  two  branchea  have  been  for  the  moat  part  cultivated  aepuratelj : 
it  remaina  to  unite  them. 

It  is  commonly  euppoaed  that  people  generally  ore  not  intereated  ia 
philoaophical  atudiea  ;  but  this  certiiinly  is  an  error.  All  are  intereated 
in  the  queationa  with  which  it  deals,  wbeu  they  are  intelligibly  put  be- 
fore them.  It  is  probable  that  the  preaent  want  of  general  interest  in 
these  enquiries  ia  due  to  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  treated.  It 
haa  been  also  aaid  that  a  philoaophy  is  impossible,  and  that  the  invest- 
igation of  the  nature  of  thinga  is  beyond  our  power.  Thia  is  a  queatioa 
of  fact.  Probably,  if  a  true  and  certain  philosophy  were  to  come  into 
existence,  all  question  as  to  its  posaibility  would  cease.  All  that  is  re* 
quired  of  the  reader  in  reference  to  this  point  is  that  he  ahull  not  so  — 
hold  the  opinion  that  there  cannot  he  a  philoaophy  as  to  refuse  to  see  jfl 
if  it  be  presented  to  him ;  that  he  shall  not  allow  himself  t«  be  so  fl 
hound  hy  theory  as  to  say  that  he  doea  not  nndcratand  that  which  iM 
dot»  understand. 

Here  is  profeesed  to  be  given  b  certain,  or  demonstrable,  philosophy : 
an  opinion  of  the  nature  of  things  of  which  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
it  ia  correct. 

A  great  part  of  the  perplexity  has  arisen  from  proofs  that  things  we 
perceive  moat  distinctly  cannot  be  (motion,  matter,  force,  e.  g.)  ■  but 
thia  ia  only  from  not  knowing  how  to  treat  the  problem  :  i.  e.,  not  se- 
parating mode  from  being.     What  should  make  ua  perceive  a  thing,  if 
it  cannot  be  ?     We  must  atudy  our  own  faculties  ; — true ;  but  not 
tbeir  limits  bo  much  as  their  lawa  ;  how  things  muat  he  altered  to  oor 
intellectual  conaciousness,  &a, 
Uight  I  not  put  my  views  thue : — a  general  statement  of  the  law;  aod 
eay  '  ia  not  thia  true  to  what  we  know  ? '  and  then,  '  is  not  this  an  in- 
sUnce  of  it  ?  ■ 

It  may  sound  like  a  paradox  to  say  that  a  truly  '  scriptural  philosophy' 
must  not  be  based  upon,  or  deduced  from,  scripture.  Yet  one  so  deduced 
is  but  theory ;  and  a  truly  scriptural  philoaopliy  must  he  one  which 
starting  from  a  direct  and  absolutely  free  investigation  of  the  facts  of 
man  aud  the  wbrld,  arrives  at  results  which  correspond  with  the  acript- 
ural  statements — e.  g.,  respecting  personality,  necessity  for  unity,  &o. 
So  we  gain  a  conception  of  the  Trinity ;  so  we  see  the  unity  of  man, 
and  hia  present  state  relnted  to  a  loss  common  to  all. 

Here  ia  a  practical  law  of  thinking : — to  avoid  the  suppression  of  true 
views  by  phenomena  apparently  opposed  ;  to  hold  to  the  law  and  entjuire 
into  the  fact ;  and  do  it  with  understanding. 

Thia  is  the  right  position  for  metaphysica  aurely  : — it  should  he  re- 
garded aa  a  conception,  and  teated  ao ;  '  couCronied  with  fact,'  but  first 
elaborated  in  the  mind  ;  not  to  be  made  step  by  step  to  conform  to  Na- 
ture (i.  e.  to  the  phenomenon),  hut  to  be  firat  thought  out,  then  tested. 
That  is,  we  must  apply  the  results  we  arrive  at  by  thought,  and  aee  if 
they  agree  with  the  phenomena — if  they  explain  them.       Thia  is 
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true  Bcientifio  method ;  ideas  first,  then  experiment :  see  what  mnst  be 
according  to  reason,  and  then  whether  we  have  reasoned  aright.    It  is 
evident  tiiat  our  method  of  keeping  close  to  Nature,  and  not  reasoning 
out  beforehand,  is  that  the  final  testing  is  thus  either  neglected  ai)d 
thought  unnecessary,  or  its  authority  is  impugned :  it  being  assumed 
that  our  thought  is  based  on  Nature  and  must  do  conformable  to  it. 
[The  truth  being  that  it  is  conformed  to  the  phenomenon ;  like  a  sci- 
ence conformed  to  appearance.'] 
It  is  interesting  also  to  see  how  the  ancients  were  not  wrong  in  rea- 
soning out  beforehand,  but  only  in  not  testing.     And  their  excuse  for 
not  doing  so  was  exactly  like  that  urged  by  our  metaphysicians ;  viz. 
the  limit  of  the  powers.     In  truth,  the  true  meaning  of  this  meta- 
phyjsical  position  is  simply  that  the  results  of  metaphysics  will  not 
bear  testing.     But  when  men  tested  of  old,  and  corrected,  they  found 
they  could  know,  and  so  they  will  again ;  they  will  arriye  at  conclu- 
sions that  will  bear  the  test,  and  then  they  wUl  find  they  do  know. 
This  too  is  curious  about  the  old  idea  that  men  could  not  know  (the 
sensible,  i.  e.)  :  yiz.  that  opinion  prevailed  while  sense  was  put  in  the 
place  of  authority  (for  «o,  of  course,  the  testing  could  not  be  borne).  It 
is  essentially  the  same  now :  we  think  we  cannot  get  intellectual  cer-. 
tainty,  because  intellect  is  taken  as  authority ;  and  so,  of  course,  the 
testing  cannot  be  stood. 

And  the  effects  of  these  in  every  consequence ;  each  in  their  twofold- 
ness  again.  To  this  the  complexity  of  Science  will  belong  when  the 
principles  are  made  clear :  when  all  is  seen  to  be  axiom  and  necessity, 
then  the  tracing  the  connection  of  all  processes,  all  details,  will  Se 
the  work,  and  it  will  be  enough. 

*  To  approach  such  thoughts  requires  a  peculiar  mental  preparation.' 
—True :  new  mental  conceptions,  and  bases  for  our  life,  come,  even  to 
the  most  liberal,  as  unwelcome  and  intrusive.  For  what  people,  even 
the  best,  think  we  want  is  not  new  apprehensions  of  things,  but  to  have 
all  of  their  way  of  seeing  and  believing ;  and  then  that  themselves  and 
all  should  act  out  these  principles. 

For  observe;  necessarily  people  think  their  ethical  principles  are 

food  enough,  and  only  want  to  be  acted  out.    If  not,  they  would  not 
e  their  principles  at  all ;  they  are  their  principles  because  they  are 

thus  their  idesJ. 
Here  is  the  difficulty  in  the  true  advance :  man's  moral  impulses  take 
part  against  it.    It  seems  like  deviating  from  his  work — ^this  altering  of 
bis  ideal.    It  is  hard  to  see  that  what  man  wants  is  to  ibiow— is  right 
apprehension.    Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is  the  wrongness  of  the  princi- 
ples which  is  the  chief  part  of  the  reason  they  are  not  acted  out  9 
For  appreciating  the  need  and  value  of  intellectual  alteration,  there  is 
needed  a  peculiar  training,  experience,  and  discipline.     It  needs  to  have 
thought  and  been  baffled,  to  have  tried  and  been  perplexed ;  to  have  seen 
how  deep  the  evils  and  hindrances  lie ;  how  much  is  to  be  urged  on 
other  sides.     And  especially  it  needs  to  have  large  sympathies ;  an  ap- 
preciation for  that  which  is  not  in  us — altruistic  feeling,  to  recognise 
the  need  of  something  that  shall  embrace  and  reconcile  others'  feelings 
and  views  as  well  as  our  own. 

About  hypotheses. — Whatever  matter  we  think  about,  we  either  know 
abont  or  do  not.     If  we  do,  we  have  a  right  interpretation ;  if  not,  we 
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make,  and  mnBt  make,  hypotheses.     Thi(  is  the  rijtht  thinf;  to  do,  anA 
should  be  done,  and  understood;  these  being  mnde  for  correction  oi 

'fulfilling'  (and  destroying)  when  we  haot  knowledge. 

They  are  like  ■  low ' ;  it  is  by  absence  of  loye,  but  tbero  is  necessity 

for  it ;  they  are  by  absBBCc  of  knowledpe,  but  there  is  neoessity  for 

thetn.     The  groat  thing  to  rtiraember  is  that  hypothsBes  must  be  fslae ; 

i.  e.  the  opinioDB  we  form  in  igDorance.    The  great  difiinulty  bitherts 

has  been  that  men  have  overlooked  thie,  and  BupposeJ  hypothi 

We  6ec  the  neoesBity  for  hypothesis ;  viz.   aa  a  meana  of  exa 

and  learning,  and  espeeially  for  axpression — the  interchange  of  id«aa 

would  else  be  almost  impossible ;  i.  e.,  if  we  described  everything  in 

terms  of  our  impressions,  instead  of  affirming  objective  events.     So  we 

Bee  how  bypotheses  ore  neceBsary,  and  arise  from  the  right  objective- 

ness  of  OUT  thoughts. 

Por  when  the  interpretation  is  obtained,  our  espressions  are 
rightly  objective;  they  are  no  more  expressive  only  of  our  impres- 
sions. Hypotheses,  therefore,  ore  in  form  that  which  is  right  only 
for  truth — viz.  objective ;  they  go  beyond  the  fact,  which  at  that  time 
is  BubjeotivB  only;  via.  is  only  the  fact  that  we  have  a  certain  im- 
pression, the  cause  not  being  found  out :  but  hypothesis  is  expressed 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  cause.  Hypothesis,  thus,  is  a  form  of  the 
truth,  but  negative ;  or  a  positive  false  as  a  result  of  negation,  or 
absence. 

Ho  other  art  is  so  easy  as  that  of  thinking  i  and  the  reason  it  hta 
has  been  thought  so  hard,  and  is  so  backward,  is  because  people  httve 
not  seen  its  easiness,  and  have  been  trying  to  do  something  diffieuU : 
to  do,  instead  of  Buffering  to  be  done.  For  thinking  is  a  passive  thing, 
8  life  that  is  lived  within  us. 

Another  rule  for  thinking  is,  that  when  two  things  seem  opposed  (and 
both  appear  true  and  both  on  certain  grounds)  not  to  deny  one  for  tlie 
Bake  of  the  othc  other,  but  ask  '  if  it  be  thus,  how  can  the  other  he  ? ' 
—go  on  to  Bee  both  right ;  not  by  means  of  hypotheses,  but  as  necM- 
Bary  :  as  each  involving  the  other.  And  this  necessarily  comes  throngji 
•eeing  what  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  is — its  rclativeness,  and  de- 
pendence on  us.  We  must  embrace,  not  exclude  ;  which  is  ever  the  self- 
tendency  :  but  doea  not  this  effort  to  embrace  apparent  oppositea  often 
lead  to  forming  hijpotheses  ? 

Were  it  not  well  (phenomenaJily)  if  the  advance  of  thought  up  to  this 
point  had  been  pencefol  and  mutually  helpful,  instead  of  bo  much 
fighting  and  disputing  ?  or,  if  that  were  necesBary  (as  doubtless  it  was), 
were  it  not  well  if  for  the  future  it  ceased  to  be  so  T  This  may  and 
must  be  by  the  reccgnition  of  two  law*  : — (1)  the  necessary'  falscnesa  of 
hypotheses  or  opinions  formed  in  ignorance  :  and  this  even  if  they  agroe 
with  the  phenomena  (as  gravity,  e.  g.) ;  that  only  shows  the  hypothiisis 
to  be  good,  not  to  be  true.  If  it  did  not  do  that  it  would  not  be  tolet- 
able,  even  as  hypothesis  i  it  is  the  business  of  a  hypothesis  to  agree 
with  the  phenomena ;  only  so  can  it  answer  its  purpose  at  all.  And  (2) 
that  the  true  must  be  suppressed  for  restoration.  To  recognise  tbeu 
two  laws  heals  all  (intellectual)  strife. 

A  groat  principle  in  the  art  of  thinking  is  that  of  the  right  and  oe- 
oessary  falseness  of  opinions  formed  in  ignorance.     Not  only  does  it 
make  the  progress  of  knowledge  bo  easy  and  simple,  but  how  uutl^ 
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things  it  at  onoe  indades  a^d  pmt9  m.  their,  right  place.  E.  g.,  thig 
thought  ahout  Gbd's  creatiye  act  being  thro'  the  crQatnre :  we  under-^ 
stand  that  our  natural  (ignorant)  thought^-^nrhjpotheaisr^aboutQod's 
action  of  eoure^e  was  not  true ;  and  so  on.  B|it  especially  it  includes 
our  feeling  about  the  material  world  :-^w^  ^^kl^t  to  have  had  (being  ig«* 
norant)  a  fajae  opinion  about  that.  We  demc^d»  iu  the  name  of  reason, 
that  it  should  be  false.  9o  again  onr  notion  aljaulf  gravity  (in  ignor-*^ 
ance)  of  coarse  ought  to  be  &lse» 

This  is  interesting ;  because  then  at  first  oar  thought  is  complicated 

and  difficult ;  and  we  may  ever  look  forward  to  a  simplifying. . 
And  this  rtile  is  not  altered  in  respect  to  large  subjects  i  it  holds  good 
throughout. 

The  reason  opinions  formed  in  ignorance  are  false  is  because  th^ 
are  according  to  appearance ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  appearance  not  tQ 
he  according  to  the  truth.  Or  we  may  say  that  they  are  according  to 
our  natural  way  of  acting  to  produce  such  results ;  and  this  is  not  the 
right  one.  Tbis  links  itself  with  our  practical  errors ;  our  primary  fail- 
ure is  grasping  at  results  without  fulfiUing  the  conditions.  So,  to  sup« 
pose  the  results  attained  as.  w^  should  go  to  attain  them,  ts  to  think 
wrong*— -that  leavea  out  the  conditions  essential  to  right  thinking. 

Or  perhaps  we  may  connect  it  with  our  feeling  of  good  :  we  think  it 

is  as  we  should  like ;  and  that  too  misleads. 
But  then  a  legitimate  question  arises  :^There  are  some  things  which  we 
natarally  do  tiie  right  way,  fulfilling  the  conditions ;  e,  g.,  some  of  our 
bodily  motions.  Now  may  we  not  suppose  there  are  some  things  we  also 
naturally  bum  aright  T  and  then,  might  it  npt  be  said  '  is  not  our  Qon« 
▼iction  of  the  existence  of  matter  one  of  these?' 

How  good  an  illustration  ia  in  the  aqueducts  built  by  the  I^mans^ 
simply  thro'  not  knowing  that  ^ater  finds  its  level.  See  how  it  shows 
bow  a  minus  may  have  a  pbts  resuljt :  how  much  we  do  from  want  of  a 
little  knowledge.  So  from  want  of  VBeing,'  why  not  so  much  '  doing'? 
That  is  an  instance  of  an  universal  law. 

As^  indeed^  ia  everything.    Find  the  law  of  one  tbi^g,  and  we  hav^ 
'     found  an  universal  law. 

&ii  in  the  mentali  what  complicated  theoH^  are  necessitated  n^rely  by 
a  little  ignorance.  '  Hypotheses '  are  like  the  aqueducts  of  the  Bomans*. 
This  applies  especially  to  physiology :  our  theories  and  hypotheses,  so 
elaborate  and  exhansting>  are  merely  from  overlooking  the  (xsceitt  whicl^ 
fellows  the  fall — the  m'^rolton*  .  That  the  Bomana  did  not  see,  and  so  ; 
bmiU  needless  aquedi^cts  ;  jthaft  we  do- not  seojt  and  so  con8tru,<?t  needlesf^ 
thsories^  oC  '  vital.  forcay'Jus.  In  truth,  in  each  case  it  is  overlooking 
that  that  which  M  ipust  con^tinue  to  be ;  that  there  ie  change  only  of 
form-^ignorance,  .i«  a  worif  of  the  laif  of  vibration  (action  and  re* 
action) ;  equala  and  opposites. 

What,  tbeni  is  the  permanent  ?    Surely  it  is  the  ien^iorif  or  its  equir 

▼alent.  It  is  the  right  conception'^'  appropriate  idea  '—we  wa^t  here* 
'Sciianee'  is  loolring  away  from  inherent  properties  (which  are  ne* 
eesaarily  hypotheses)  and  referring  to  external  processes ;  showing  how 
•very  property  or  process  is  a  necessary  result  of  some  other.  But  for 
this  we  must  examine  what  is  without ;  not  infer  (or  guess  it)  from  the 
*  property '  to  be  accounted  for ;  not  start  from  that,  but  come  up  to  it^ 
80,  e»  g.,  to  assume  'matter' — starting  £roq^  our  natural  feahn^-— is 
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Mti-wiMrtifie.    Tlw  pUa  of  ■eeoantiiig  for  onr  tettiag  hf  e 
ii  tlw  Mtemtijlc  oae. 

We  uc^  *  prapntiet,*  and  ee»e  to  atk  wkf ;  thi*  b  tbe  gnat  a 
of  error.  So,  e.  g .,  we  have  Kcepted  inertaeM  in  Kature  (h  a  propeitrl 
uid  Dot  aaked  mkf.  1*  not  aU  error  in  Kwnoe  fron  tliu  ?  That  noties 
gf  ■  property ' — meuiing,  indeed,  no-ora*^ — ia  &ta!  in  our  thought :  yet 
ia  it  not  a  right  idea  wrongly  applied — the  pbeaoncDon  of  a  tnth  ?  b 
it  not  tnie  of  tie  actual  ?  and  we  apply  it.  neoesMrily,  to  the  pheaoai- 
cbbI,  oonfonndiog  that  with  the  actual  ?  In  the  actoal  there  ia  iw_ 
CouM,  becanae  no  not-action?  And  aim,  there  is  no  true  'canae*  u 
the  phenomenal;  which  ia  also,  perhaps,  a  sort  of  jnstiGcstion.  And, 
with  this,  may  not  another  idea  go : — that  the  resAoo  of  the  wrong 
thonght  of  men  i»  being  too  easily  content ;  not  wishing  or  belieTing 
enough.  Borne  are  content  with  what  they  can  graip:  othen,  with 
what  they  can  mate  ap.     Here  aro  the  two  opposites ;  each  not  *e«kiag 

One  may  see  the  reason  of  the  inverse  order  in  which  we  first  arrange 
Dew  facta.  Oar  idea  of  'property'  (and  familiarity  with  effects)  canaee 
thia  order  to  involve  the  least  change  in  oor  opinions  and  mode  of 
thinking ;  therefore  it  is  of  coarse  first  adopted.  Is  not  here  a  proof  of 
the  nec«Bsary  precedence  of  theory  to  interpretation,  &om  the  nature  of 
ignorance  7 

The  point  is  this :  to  enbatitute  txperitnee  as  the  authority  ;  all  tend- 
encies or  assumptions  notwithstaniung.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  '  [eo> 
tifying  premises.' 

We    cannot   be   sure  of  premisses   (except  experimentally).       The 
argument  from  God's  character  proceeds  on  the  asBumption  that  wa 
cannot  correct  them,  which  we  show  is  not  so;  and  indeed,   is  it  not 
evident  that  we  mmt  always  be  able  to  check  and  correct  premises  thnsf 
—it  is  the  nature  of  experience.     We  can  be  sure  of  premisaea  only  by 
their  results.     Now  it  caunot  be  mere  mechanical  laws  and  neceasfty 
that  thus  crush  and  torture  and  deprave  human  nature :  our  premiM 
that  these  are  as  they  are  to  our  feeling  must  be  wrong.     Logic,  proof, 
induction — alt  foil  short  of  the  point  of  proving  our  premisses :  they 
•re  all  right  j  but  exactly  the  same  each  way.     All  turns  oa  the  pr«- 
ttisses — what  premisses  do  tbe  retuUs  require  ? 

It  were  well  to  carry  out  the  law  of  our  false  thinking  (of  our  nataral 
imprcHBton  being  opposite  to  the  true,  So,)  ;  to  show  that  it  deviates  in  d 
knowable  and  definite  ratio;  carry  out  Buoon'a  'idols,'  which  nro 
this  very  idea  of  laws  of  human  error.  Human  error  must  have  aomA 
law,  like  all  other  things  ;  it  cannot  be  merely  arbitrary.  Bacon's  work, 
indeed,  implies  this ;  and  it  must  be  invaluable  to  find  it.  Can  the  law 
of  inver/nan  be  established  ?  it  seems  almost,  a  priori,  as  if  it  must  be 
that;  at  least,  with  much  reason  it  might  be,  by  the  nature  of  oar 
'  lenruing."  And  with  this  include  another  law :  that  of  all  opiir'-^ 
oeirig  right  if  the'conditionsjare  fulfilled. 

It  is  said :  '  it  is  proved  we  cannot  know,  so  far  as  experience  i 
prove  a  negative.'     True;  but  mere  empirical  proof  can  never  prow 
negative;  never  prove  we  cannot  do  a  thing:  for  that,  rer-"-  "*■••* 
•hows.    We  can  only  know  we  cannot,  by  seeing  clearly,  i 
m  oanoot.  .  ^ 

find  one  seos^things  while  thinking  about  quite  other  things :  um 
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not  that  knowing  ia  altruistic  too  ?  One  must  know  altruistically,  bjr 
thinking  about  other  things — seeing  each  by  and  in  othet.  [This  is  the 
law  of  showing  the  thing  supposed— of  thinking  correctly].  Our  tend- 
ency is  to  think  of  things  as  '  self ;  hence  arises  our  supposition  of  a 
different  *  essence '  for  everything.    Unity  is  altruism. 

May  not  the  Platonists  be  understood  by  the  present  position  of 
thought  ?  did  not  platonism  arise  from  a  previous  scepticismi  as  actual- 
ism  from  positivism.  The  positivists  perfect  that  platonic  doctrine  of 
the  non-reality  of  the  physical,  and  so  can  universalize  it. 

Then  is  the  negative  position  taken  by  them  also  an  instance  of  a 
law  ?    Does  a  repudiation  necessarily  accompany  such  perfecting  ? 
In  the  platonic  view  (as  now  presented)  do  we  not  see  the  getting  a 
right  result  illegitimately,  and  therefore  imperfectly  ?  and  thus  is  it 
that  it  cannot  be  understood  ?  But  the  positivist  position — which  gives 
this  denial  perfectly— can  be  understood.    The  other,  presenting  the 
physical  as  real  and  yet  not  real — and  especially  this  being  *  ideas  '— 
cannot  be  understood,  except  by  a  certain  class.    Clearly  one'  sees  po8« 
itivism  was  wanted  to  make  it  intelligible ;  and  that  its  doctrine  is 
but  that  of  the  platonist  made  explicit :  that  we  have  to  do  only  with 
phenomena  is  but  an  explicit  working  out  of  the  '  reality '  the  others 
assign  to  what  they  say  is  yet  unreal. 

Evidently  that  doctrine  of  ^  idea '  substrata  is  from  this  attempt  to 

unite  incompatibles : — ^to  hold  the  idea  of  Qod  based  on  the  existence 

of  the  physical — which  gives  a  contriver,  an  intellectual  being — ^with 

the  denial  of  that  existence.     Thus  the  perplexity  may  be  traced. 

The  intellectual  God  should  be  given  up,  with  the  true  reality  of  the 

physical ;  or  the  substrata  should  be  spiritual  existence,  not  ideas. 

And  is  not  this  '  idea '  doctrine  an  instance  of  a  law  ? — ^a  self-form  of 

the  true,  when  thus  anticipated  ? 

The  platonic  doctrine  is  a  pseudo-denial  of  the  physical ;  the  positivist 

is  a  true  denial. 

Hence,  of  course,  its  atheism  (for  a  time) ;  because  theism  has  been 

based  on  the  existence  of  it : — ^false  premiss,  and  so  false  God.     So 

positivism  denies  a  false  God  for  a  true : — a  self  for  an  altruistic,  a 

not-infinite  for  an  infinite.    For  it  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  God 

must  alter  with  the  basis  on  which  His  existence  is  inferred ;  and 

perhapd  it  may  be  found  that  the  difficulties  about  Him  may  become 

less  when  He  is  thus  otherwise  *  inferred.' 

Why  is  this  denial  of  the  physical  absurd  7    It  means  simply  that  we 

have  a  tendency  to  mistake.    If  sense  is  thus  related,  it  is  so  much  more 

useful ;  so  much  less  mysterious,  and  easier  to  understand.  It  makes  the 

unity  more  complete  between  the  senses :  it  is  only  touch  being  like 

sight. 

This  is  the  turning  point  and  essence  of  controversy  now — ^this  ques- 
tion, with  its  various  results.  And  the  different  classes  and  ideas  of 
men  and  systems  are  the  various  results  to  which  each  leads,  in  different 
minds.    Here  is  the  fundamental  classification  :— 

(1).    The  physical  real.  (2).    The  physical  unreal. 

Under  these  are  different  systems,  according  to  men's  minds,  and  what 
they  demand :  and  is  there  not  a  parallel  between  the  two  classes  ? — 
the  same  different  tendencies  in  men's  minds  producing  schemes  under 
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ench.       And   pcihfipa  thnse  nre  eompleraentary :  in  t  ^^ 

whereas  the  gencrul  position  fulfils  nue  set  of  feeliags  especially,  tbe^^H 
polite  will  be  most  powerful  in  Ilie  details.  4^| 

ThiB  always  was  the  esBenee  of  thought.     This  is  the  distinction  ;J|^| 
tween  the  AriBtotelian  nnd  Platonist — the  believer  in  and  the  denifl^|iSH 
tliB  reality,  of  the  physicnl,.    Bnt  poaitivisni  is  new  in  this:  that  ililH 
those  who  are  also  Ari^lnteltaas  by  nature  also  deny:  and  from  their 
bt'ing  sueh  it  is  that  positivism  has  its  tii'sative  churacter. 

And  here  is  a  light  upon  tie  past.  Surely  plittonistn  arose  from  a 
Ttind  of  posilivif'in  ;  indeed  it  is  necessory  that  the  reality  of  the  phy- 
sical Ehould  bn  denied,  before  a  doctrine  wliioh  puta  another  reality  in 
pliice  of  it  can  be  conceived. 

So  here  one  may  clearly  sec  the  tendenpy  Of  positivisra.     One  may 

point  to  experience,  and  say  to  the  posilivist :  '  yours  must  come  ti> 

a  more  spiritniil  doctrine.      Look  at  plutonism ;  it  eould  only  haie 

come  into  existence  by  aid  of  a  doctrine  akin  to  yours ;  and  as  yonr 

denial  is  deeper  and  more  complete,  so  shall  the  resulting  spiritual 

'doctrine  be  also,     The  platonist  fails  becnnse  of  5till  keeping  hold  of 

■ome  kind  or  degree  of  true  reality  in  the  physical ;  this  defect  yoB 

must  remove.'    The  doctrine  of  a  prcRent  and  only  real  spiritual  waits 

for  and  solicits  some  one  to  remove  the  reality  of  the  physical. 

Positivism  roust  come  lo  an  aeliiftl  doctrine  of  the  nniverse  :  it  carries 

a  new  platonism  in  its  bosom.     It  is  like  the  chrysalis  to  the  butterfly, 

or  the  bud  to  the  flower  :  the  restraint  end  coercion  are  for  dtvelopmenl. 

Positivism  is  negative  now,  by  accident  ua  it  were ;  i.  e,,  by  the  law  of 

thi:  case,  this  must  precede  the  positive.     B^t   a  positive  form  must 

eorae  ;  there  must  arise  some  view  of  the  existinij. 

There  are  other  faculties  in  man  ;  and  it  i.t  ao  simple  to  consider  what 
elements  in  the  phtnomenul  are  subjective ;  so  easy  to  introduce  a 
negative  conception,  4c, 

Is  Dof;  this  '  denial,'  on  which  platonism  rests,  the  same  as  the  failnm 
on  which  (abstract)  geometry  is  founded — the  setting  aside  the  concrete, 
and  making  it  abstract  ?  The  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  physical  ia 
the  same  aa  making  abstract  definitions.  Then  platonism  {as  now)  is 
not  perfectly  abstract,  like  a  geometry  still  retaining  in  ita  premisses 
something  of  the  concrete.  Now  was  there  at  first  euch  a  partly  ab- 
stract geometry,  und  stru^tin;;  us  platonism  ? 

Not  fulfilling  the  law  ot.  thought,  which  ia  to  be  an ti- sensuous.     I> 
here  the  reason  und  nature  of  this  power  of  abstracting  ? — is  it  to  he 
■  analyzed '  into  the  relation  of  thought  as  against  sense  ? 
Gun  one  reconstruct  the  ancient  forms  of  intellectual  life  from  its  frag- 
ments (by  knowing  the  conditions  of  existence  and  laws  of  corretatioa) 
us  is  done  in  the  ancient  organic  ? 

Platonism,  as  well  as  actualisra,  is  a  system  based  on  a  correction  of 
our  impressions  and  tendencies  to  think  :  i.  e.,  Considering  the  lubjeot- 
ive  elements,  it  is  essentially  the  same.  Positivism,  or  science,  taking 
away  the  reality  to  which  the  platonist  holds,  demands  the  platonic  pii>- 
cess  to  be  repeated  ia  new  relations. 

But  the  former  platonism  is  proof  that  this  will  and  can  be  done ;  U 
failed  because  not  complete  enough.  From  the  nature  of  platomtm 
one  may  learn  the  nature  of  the  demed  from  which  it  rose ;  the  im- 
perlectness  of  the  denial  ia  proved  "by  that,  because  there  can  be  but 
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little  doubt  that  Plato  went  fairly  to  the  root  of  the  doctrine  to  which 
he  was  related. 

There  is  reason  why  things  should  first  be  done  unconsciously  and  then 
consciously ;  viz.,  that  only  when  we  know  how  and  what  is  to  be  done 
can  we  consciously  ^designedly)  do  it.  It  must  be  discovered  unconsci- 
ously. Is  there  a  light  here  on  '  necessity  *  and  '  design '  in  Nature  ?— 
Evidently,  in  our  unconscious  work  it  is  Gbd  works :  the  conscious  de- 
sign may  be  said  to  be  our  own  (in  some  sense)  :  and  is  it  so  in  the  or- 
ganic ?  is  it  a  doing  by  '  design '  what  was  before  divinely  done  ?  So 
the  inorganic  is  first :  and  is  the  organic  a  '  designed '  imitation  or  re- 
petition of  that  ? 

Now,  seeing  the  laws  of  thought,  one  may  know  ever  what  is  to  be 
done ;  may  do  consciously  what  has  been  done  unconsciously. 
And  in  this  there  is  always  great  advance.  The  unconscious  elements 
are  not  excluded,  but  a  new  scope  is  given  to  them :  the  former  things 
being  done  coruciously  are  done  in  a  much  larger  and  more  efficient 
way,  and  altogether  new  things  are  done  unconsciously. 
There  are  two  forms  of  things  presented  to  us  in  thought— interpret- 
ations and  theories :  now  there  is  to  be  a  radical  advance  from  both, 
but  in  different  ways.     A  theory,  being  false,  wants  interpreting — ^the 
self-element  excluded :  the  interpretation  wants  just  the  opposite ;  it-is 
right,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  too  small ;  it  wants  making  wrong,  to 
prepare  for  new  interpretation.    That  is,  new  elements  must  be  intro- 
duced ;  elements  which  will  not  go  into  it  rightly,  but  the  introduction 
of  which  distorts  it,  introduces  the  self-element,  and  makes  theory.  So 
we  may  always  know  what  is  to  be  done  at  any  time  or  place  in  the 
mental  world : — have  we  theory,  with  self  in  it  ? — ^interpret,  turn  out 
self;  have  we  interpretation,  with  no  self  in  it  ? — add  more ;  introduce 
self. 

In  respect  to  thought,  and  progress  of  knowledge,  wo  should  remem- 
ber that  we  are  dealing  with  a  living  organism,  not  a  fiooity;  a  thing  ^ 
growing,  developing,  whose  very  life  it  is  to  alter.     So  of  course  it  is 
higher ;  at  least  according  to  our  notion  of  organic  as  higher  than  inor- 
ganic. 

All  mysteries  are  removed  if  we  once  grant  our  feeling  not  true.    It 
does  indeed  seem  strange  at  first,  and  unlikely,  that  we  should  be  thus 
living  a  life  of  illusion — feeling  as  one  thing  what  is  another-— 
but  then  this  is  just  the  mystdTy  of  our  life :  it  is  odd  and  unlikely 
we  should  have  been  as  we  are.    Why  not  this  oddness,  as  well  as  any 
other  ?    There  is  this  strangeness,  in  fact ;  whether  we  regard  it  as  a 
mystery  or  as  an  unlikely  fact :  so  far  as  expressing  the  case  is  con- 
cerned, we  may  take  either  view ;  we  have  certainly  one  or  the  other. 
In  the  untrue  feeling  is  the  basis  and  explanation  of  the  practical 
wrongness  of  our  life,  and  of  the  theoreticcd  puzzles.  But  in  fact  there 
are  mysteries  and  wonders  any  way ;  and  this  view  too  gives  us  the 
world  as  larger  and  more ;  it  only  means  that  we  are  too  small. 

And  again :  this  fact  (of  an  untrue  feeling)  is  only  strange  at  first, 
before  it  is  reflected  on  and  examined ;  then  it  is  seen  evident  and  most 
natural ;  .it  is  involved  in  our  being  finite  only.    And  observe,  this  is 
putting  one  oddness,  or  strange  and  unlikely  thing,  in  place  of  many. 
It  has  the  law  of  parcimony  on  its  side.    If  we  do  not  grant  that|  wo 
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AW  wiA  nv>4  U  a«  MM«r  ali^Kt&w  vktt  Bk  ink  BVpar,  Oct  MM 
nagf  tktmmlvn  m  Ike  «tker  ftf«:  U  ia  %  ptat  nSrf  %» t^  mmad 

An  KaC  ■«■  Ufct  IbvK*  pMpuig  *  ngkt  rapentraetBre,  bat  trpaf 
toltE  it  «■■!««  of  coaMptiiBB  w^&  ■■  bla*?  aad  w afUn  ■>  ineoB- 
wiaUmef,  wbkfc  tkef  igaore  tadtcd!.  htt  oOer  mea  will  Mt;  nd  w  &» 
l«|^dm  iadkt  Ihm.  nd  tkey  eanoC  BBke  n  dkieat  a^aee.  Tkey 
«»«nrt«at  whk  tbrir  pocitioft,  imieti;  aai  p^H^  v««U  Rfir  tt>t 
Vitan  W  brstr  tfe«B  «ir  modct  ■><  eoMegtioM,  nd  Oit  tl»e  tUagp 
KSiCb*  adsimed  tW  we  cBSB«t  neooaSit  tkea,  ^  Bat  the  wmk- 
MM  «f  tkia  u  t&«t  Iben  b  bo  ■Mty,  «r  poiaiMilT  of  awoo,  in  it:  Qm 
Imtm  <»di  won  to  kli  ovn  w^;  m  Mcta  ud  £niioiM  an  per- 
P«tMit«4  b^wlcMlj. 

It  not  thi*  tli<  diflieultr  of  t^  plafoiiub  i—tlut  mr  tapentaat  b 
not  u«ordiRg  to  tlitir  reMewntatum  of  things  1 

K.  g.,  wbea  tli«7  rpnk  of  «tenul  foriM,  idcM,  &e.,  bat  our  ex|ieti- 

nttm  i*  if  dittinct  indindoaU  oolj-;  tboae  'ideas'  Mcm  nure  iaicr- 

«tice«,  feti'l  impotent  oims  too. 
I*  a'>t  tbi*  tntly  tht  iaterpretation  hen  :  to  Iaj  hold  of  tb«  right  point 
—tit.  our  npcricncfr— and  w«  whj  it  ii  not  according  to  the  fact? 

Here  i*  th«  troth  of  the  idea  of  the  thingi  ve  see  being  real  and  im- 
portant :— the;  are  the  prMencc  to  tu  of  the  actoal ;  bat  we  misUhe 
their  nntnrc.  Tiiry  arc  the  diScreDt  appearances  of  it,  not  the  reality; 
*u  tnant  u«  nnothtr  •  faculty '  for  that :  and  we,  giving  oar  life  to  these, 
flud  it  a  di>Bt>p<'intmi>nt,  like  a  man  with  graspiDg  handi  trying  to  lay 
h'A'l  lit  ami  kn-p  the  Tarioo*  appearances  of  an  object,  instead  of  it. 
HiKiuld  wo  not  any  there  U  a  variaDCe  between  oar  temuout  experien^ 
and  tlio  fnot  T  *o  denoting  there  i«  another  experience  we  have.  Bl 
we  cannot  intorprot  either,  until  we  sec  the  relation  between  them.*! 
thsre  i«  a  rightncM  in  I'lato  tcauhing  the  aubordination  of  certain 
nltina  to  other*. 

Ono  con  well  grant  tho  authority  and  rightnew  of  the  eenaes 
ar«  right  for  that  to  which  they  apply.     Let  this  ever  be  the  qw 
in  rctipcet  to  thorn — in  or  ia  not  thi«  the  phenomenon  ?  then  their 
and  their  fundamental  importance,  is  evident?     Is  the  fact  socb 

f reduce  ouch  n  phonomnnon  F — this  is  the  question ;  except  by  thii 
nve  no  Rrouod.  U  cxtonda  the  sphere,  onhancoa  the  importancef^ 
■un>e  1  «ct«  aiiidn  tho  idea  that  there  h  another  ephero  of  the  '  idi 
aiiytliinct  clue,  in  reipect  to  which  we  are  independent  of  Bense: 
Ivaro  tilut  tlio  truth  aliout  thnt  sphere  (however  it  he  called)  is  onlytt 
III!  known  thro'  iitiidf  ing  what  phenomena  it  makes  us  perceive.  It  U 
^■n  Ari*t<>teUun  duotrinv  in  ita  bearing;  it  puts  an  end  to  that  cod 
[flan  iif  heliovlnj  no  much  hj  fncultioB  not  based  on  sense.    In  shoi 
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BhowiDg  that  with  which  the  senses  deal  to  be  phenomena,  it  mnltiplieft 
their  value  manifold ;  gives  them  a  direct  bearing  on  all  that  we  con- 
ceive to  be  '  above '  them. 

The  physical  is  no  longer  related  to  the  spiritual  thro'  the  medium  of 
an  arbitrary  will  that  has  ^  made '  it ;  it  is  presented  visibly  and  tan- 
gibly to  us ;  open  to  our  investigation  and  knowledge.  For  it  is  evi* 
dent,  if  the  spiritual  be  thus  presented  to  us  in  the  physicali  it  is 
open  to  our  knowledge. 

Books  are  not  to  be  believed ;  and  here  is  the  reason :  men  are  so 
apt  to  confound  their  feeling  sure,  their  feeling  unable  to  doubt  a  thing, 
with  it  its  being  true.  And  yet  these  have  no  connection ;  or,  if  any, 
probably  an  inverse  one :  our  feeling  in  this  respect  depending  not  on  a 
thing  being  true,  but  on  our  circumstances  and  our  knowledge,  and  on 
the  limii  in  us  ;  our  impressions  being  necessarily  untrue,  except  in  re- 
spect to  a  small  class  of  relative  things.  Men  have  not  yet  noticed  this 
fact  with  respect  to  themselves ;  and  until  they  have,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility  of  any  trustworthiness,  in  a  general  sense,  being  in  them.  A 
vague  feeling  of  this  has  expressed  itself  in  the  common  maxims  about 
opinions  differing,  but  it  is  not  seen  as  it  is  ;  the  law  is  not  perceived ; 
nor  can  it  be,  until  it  is  seen  that  man's  experience  is  phenomenal,  and 
that  each  evil  in  it  can  be  afforded.  Till  then,  must  we  not  hold  that 
God  has  given  us  the  means  of  being  right  in  our  opinions,  even  in  op- 
position to  facts  ?  And  very  interesting  is  this  holding  certain  views, 
even  in  opposition  to  facts :  it  is  a  protest  for  the  true  position  of  con- 
science, and  will  not  be  given  up ;  the  reconciliation  being  in  seeing 
these  <  facts '  as  phenonienal ;  and  86  not  opposing,  but  in  truth  inter- > 
preting  and  exhibiting  the  other :  correcting  our  natural  false  notions, 
which  are  too  small,  and  imply  the  existence  of  the  phenomenal — ^being, 
indeed,  conformed  to  that. 

This  is  affirming  what  is  true  of  the  actual  (conscience-feeling)  to  be 
true  of  the  phenomenal :  but  it  is  in  opposition  to  phenomena ;  and  so 
the  phenomena  themselves  correct  the  thought,  make  the  opinions  to 
be  conformed  to  the  actual.  This  they  can  do  :  observation  can 
transfer  the  conviction  to  the  actual ;  it  cannot  suppress  it :  the  neces- 
sity which  caused  its  origination  causes  its  continuance.  Observation  of 
phenomena  (which  seems  to  disprove  it)  only  alters  its  form,  or  appli- 
cation, makes  it  refer  to  the  actual ;  so  it  is  the  means  of  demonstrating 
the  relation  of  the  actual  to  the  phenomenal.  It  is  thus :  the  actual  is 
such,  that  that  which  is  true  of  it,  tho'  not  of  the  phenomena,  should 
cause  us  to  perceive  such  phenomena.  So  it  reveals  the  subjective 
element. 

Is  there  not  an  inversion  here:  as  it  were,  a  right  idea  wrongly 
applied  ? — ^that  we  are  spiritually  l>ad  (defective)  because  we  are  in  a 
physical  state ;  instead  of  our  being  in  a  physical  state  (consciously)  be- 
cause we  are  spiritually  defective  ?     [Is  our  '  self -being ' — the  inversion 
— as  it  were  the  same  thing  in  the  actual  ?] 

In  the  spiral  fall  of  a  body  thro'  a  resisting  medium,  observe  the  spiral 
is  straight^  tho'  continually  deflected — the  sum  of  the  defleetiods  bal- 
ances :  or,  as  we  may  say,  it  is  straight,  only  including  a  larger  diaineter. 
Is  it  so  with  man's  ^vergences  P  Is  evil  included  within  the  duunet^ 
of  the  true  line  of  uprightness  ?  ' 
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Ii  not  the  position  of  freedom  of  thinking,   and  certain  knowlea 
from  an  entire  giving  up  of  our  impresaiona, 

— and  if  our  case  as  individoala  be  what  I  conceive,  how  oridently 
the  law  of  the  entire  giving  up  of  our  impreasiona  atanda  W  reason : 
it  is  tb4  common  sense  of  that  position.    Let  us  see  thnt,  and  this  rule 
for  thinking  follows, 
illuatraled  by  difficulties  of  fioance  resulting  from  too  small  an  expend- 
iture ;  as  in  India,  e.  g. — not  spending  enough  on  productive  works  f 
This  '  giving  up '  is  spending  on  productive  operations ;  tfiTo'  impoverish- 
ing, it  enriches. 

"Works  of  '  irrigation ' — directing  the  flowing  streams — are  an  instance 
of  the  true  mastery  of  Nature :  the  employing  her  active  powers  ;  not 
only  her  capabilities  (as  in  coal,  &c.),  hut  actions  that  are  already  in  op- 
eration. And  by  these  works  floods  are  prevented:  mischievous  agencies 
are  employed  to  avert  mischief.  And  these  ore  the  undertakings  that 
pay  so  splendidly — as  of  course  it  must  be. 

From  overlooking  the  phenomenalness  of  things  comes  a  chief  em- 
barraaatnent  in  thought :  new  conceptions,  or  certain  old  ones,  are  diffi- 
cult to  receive  because  they  cannot  extU,  when  all  that  is  meant  is  that 
they  exist  phenomenaUi/.  The  feeling  that  they  cannot  be  is  applied  to 
them  onli/  (by  their  novelty,  or  for  some  other  reason) ;  it  having  been 
forgotten  that  it  applies  eguaUy  to  the  rest.  Some  particular  thinga  are 
refused  on  grounds  which  truly  embrace  much  more ;  so  comes  a  dislo- 
cation of  ideas.  And  here,  surely,  is  a  rule  : — when  we  perceive  some 
new  '  fact '  in  the  phenomenal,  or  that  some  new  conception  is  necessary, 
we  should  not  say  '  there  t«  this ';  but,  '  there  is  this  phenomenon ;'  or, 
'this  is,  phenomenally.' 

There  is  a  beautiful  Bimplicity  in  the  idea  of  apparent  objective 
changes  being  apprehensions  of  the  same  thing  by  difierent  faculties  [ao 
of  the  same  motion  hy  touch  and  ear ;  in  which  is  no  similarity  what- 
ever]. It  is  a  'vera  cauaa,'  t«o;  a  known  fact,  verified  by  experiment. 
Stirely  flature  is  full  of  simple  explanations  of  '  mysteries,'  similar  to 
this;  there  are  the  facts,  which  explain  and  show  things  which  we  hold 
inexplicable,  all  around  us ;  only  waiting  to  be  recognized.  Hut  we  do 
not  recognize  them,  because,  for  one  thing,  we  are  thinking  of  them  i: 

quite  another  way :  we  have  assumed  an  idea  of  them  which  i ^ 

cording  to  the  fact  at  all ;  we  have  invented  a  hypothesis. 

In  truth,  is  not  this  finding  in  Kature  of  explanations,  instance 
before  unexplained  things,  and  substituting  them  for  our  hypothei 
the  very  process  of  iiUerpretation  ?  See  it  in  the  Copemican  BBtro< 
Qomy :  there  was  the  '  vera  cauaa '  of  motion  perceived  externally, 
by  virtue  of  our  own,  applied.  And;  in  truth,  this  is  the  same  thing 
essentially :  the  reference  of  a  supposed  external  change  to  something 
in  ourselves.  Is  this  also  an  universal  character  of  '  interpretation  '7 
and  the  law  of  theory  and  interpretation  based  upon  the  fact  of  the 
external  perception  being  modified  by  our  own  condition  ?  This  being 
the  fact,  the  necessity  of  theory  and  interpretation  is  obvious. 

Take  Hamilton's  own  position  about  '  cause '  (as  change  of  form 
only) ;  why  do  we  feel  that  which  is  only  change  of  form  as  if  it  wei» 
the  beginning  of  a  thing  ?  There  is  proof  here  that  we  are  feeling  forma 
as  things ;  vhlch  is  also  evident  by  observation  of  things — how  tliey 
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evidently  are  only  *  forms.'     And  then  that  we  feel  so,  how  much  it 
explains  I 

The  true  '  thing,'  of"  course,  is  that  which  it.  is  in  all  time  and  in  all 
forms.  We  are,  to  our  feeling,  as  if  there  were  a  person  to  whom 
every  difforent  shape,  or  presentment  of  a  thing  to  sight,  was  a 
different  thing. 

May  we  take  the' matter  this  way: — the  problem  is  to  unite  the 
spiritual  with  the  actual ;  the  solution  is  to  see  this  temporal  as  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  spiritual.     The  fact  of  the  appearance  not  bein^  like 
t  '.e  'existence'  is  nothing  (as  we  see  in  astronomy) ;  what  is  wanted  for 
obtaining  the  right  view  in  all  such  cases  is  to  think  according  to  the 
reason  of  the  case,  and  pay  no  regard  to  appearances.     Whether  there 
is  a  likeness  between  tlie  fact  and  the  appenrance  is  nothing :  the  im- 
pression produced  on  us  by  tilings  is  not  li  ;e  them,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  that  it  should  be.     We  feel  things  in  a  way  wo  should  not  feel 
them  if  our  consciousness  embraced  more — all  that  it  should  or  might 
embrace  in  a  perfect  state. 

Is  there  not  a  sort  of  evidence  that  this  Nature — the  'substratum' — 
is  not  inert,  and  therefore  not  *  negative '?  viz.,  that  if  we  were  altru- 
istic we  should  feel  the  spiritual ;  and  it  would  be  this,  of  which  all 
these  things  are  forms,  we  should  be  feeling  ?     Or  might  it  be,  that 
tho'  feeling  this  substratum,   and  the  forms  as  only  forms,  still  it 
would  be  negative,  and  would  be  recognized  as  being  so  ? 
We  see  that  intellectual  knowledge  is  not  true  knowing — in  its  own 
nature  it  is  not.     Truth  is  of  two  kinds  :  according  to  the  laws  of 
thought,  or  according  to  the  evidence.     But  neither  of  these  are  exactly 
truth ;  they  are  only  right  to  think. 

Is  not  the  secret  of  knowing  just  this : — to  cease  to  attach  hdief  to 
our  impressions,  and  think  simply  according  to  reason  ?  The  holding  to 
our  impressions  implies  the  assumption  that  we  know  our  state  to  be 
such  that  true  impressions  belong  to  it. 

That  which  cannot  be  understood  can  be  only  apparent ;  it  can  only 
*  appear'  to  be:  it  cannot  be  the  true  *  phenomenon  ';  i.  e.,  it  can  only 
be  so  to  sense  and  feeling,  it  cannot  be  to  thought.  To  be  *  to  thought ' 
and  to  be  intelligible  are  the  same.  Where  we  'cannot  understand'  we 
do  not  know  the  phenomenon ;  we  see  only  the  appearance.  And  there 
is  a  way  in  which  everything  may  be  seen  according  to  thought,  i.  e.  as 
intelligible ;  and  this  is  the  phenomenon  of  it — not  the  fact :  that 
which  is  according  to  thought  is  only  the  presentment  of  the  fact  to  one 
of  our  faculties.  The  fact  cannot  be  thought  (understood);  even  as  the 
phenomenon  cannot  be  sensuoualy  perceivefd. 

Now  here  is  the  Tightness  of  the  idea  that  there  are  things  we  cannot 
understand  :  it  is  true,  only  wrongly  applied ;  treating  '  appearance  ' 
as  if  it  were  fact.  It  is  true  of  the  actual,  and  universally  so  ;  it 
is  not  understandable. 

So  the  old  *  intelligible '  world  was  truly  only  the  phenomenal^  not 
the  actual.  Did  not  the  ancients  put  intellect  where  we  have  put 
conscience  ? 
So  here  is  the  relation  of  ideas : — every  appearance  is  capable  of 
being  interpreted  into  an  'intelligible'  phenomenon;  but  this  phe- 
nomenon is  the  phenomenon  of  an  unintelligible  fact.  Tnis  is  an  in- 
stance of  suppression  for  restoration :  the  unintelligible  of  ignoianee 
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iuppreased  to  become  the  unintelligible  of  knowledge.  The  pheno- 
meuBl,  or  intelligible  view,  ia  suppreBsion;  ho  it  is  the  '  self.'  The 
not-uttderstariding  auppresBed  for  lestoration ;  the  first  ignorance,  the 
second  knowledge  [first,  passive  ;  second,  active].  Very  intcrestiDg 
also  is  the  close  relation  thus  established  between  the  apparent  (aens- 
uously  perceived)  and  the  actual.  And  so  tcience.  which  ia  the  re- 
cognition of  the  phenomenal — the  making  understood — is  a  fufilling 
the  conditions  for  knowing. 

Here,  by  the  bye,  one  sees  why  so  many  disregard  this  Bciontific 

knowing,    and    prefer    the    representing   of  the    apparent.      Tbu 

is  right  also  ;  it  is  that  wants  perfecting. 

It  is  only  the  phenomenal  which  is  understandable  ;  not  that  which  it.  J 

The  actual,  then,  ia  knowable:  surely  only  that  can  be  knowable  wbicilt  j 

truly  18  ;  i.  e.  the  Divine. 

Ale  not  all  controversies  between  men  jnst  this: — one  easing  to  the 
other  '  you  have  not  fulfilled  the  conditions '  ?  And  if  that  were  done 
conteiowly,  what  a  mental  millonium  it  were  !  there  need  not  be  doubt 
or  quarrel ;  not  fulfilling  conditions  mf.am  not  making  all  agree.  And 
here  ia  an  illustration :  how  without  change  in  the  fact,  n  change  in 
man's  consciousness — making  ns  know  and  feel  what  truly  is — might  be 
making  man  all  he  needs  to  be.  The  mental  here  represents  the  actual- 
Does  not  the  existence  of  the  natural  tendency,  oi  of  the  feeling 
(moral  or  intellectual)  that  any  thing  irnght  to  be,  give  proof  that  its 
conditions  can  be  fulfilled  ? 

And  is  not  the  opinion  that  is  expressed  continually  that  certain 
things  cannot  bo  done,  due  to  this  necessity  of  fulfilling  conditions, 
and  people  not  recognizing  it  ?     So,  by  seeing  the  law,  would  not  this 
discord  be  done  away  ? 
So  with  regard  to  the  '  social  evil,'  e.  g. :  is  not  here  the  hope  ? — we 
must  'fulfil  the  conditions'  for  ita  removal. — And  is  not  Science  a  ful- 
filling the  conditions  for  true  knowledge?  here  is  the  meaning  of  man's 
instinct  for  it ;  and  of  its  denial.    Bacon  argued  for  Science  in  this  very 
light — as  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  true  knowledge ;  it  was  for  that  it 
was  suggested.     When  we  know  bettor  about  Science  and  ite  nse,  may 
not  £acon's  proposed  methods  be  more  available  t — may  it  not  be  they 
also  are  supprcBsed  for  fulfilling  conditions  ?  the  other  plan,  of  guessing 
and  testing,  only  being  necessary  while  the  laws  of  knowing  are  un- 
known ?     Now  if  this  be  so,  the  arising  of  Science  should  be  an  in- 
stance, and  give  the  law,  of  aU  '  fulfilling  of  conditions.' 

Might  one  not  well  point  out  how  strangely  we  overlook  what  ia  in 
things ;  how  wonderfully  little  we  see  in  them  ?  Especially,  e.  g.,  that 
fact  of  our  troubles  being  others'  gain  :  if  we  were  but  to  think  of  that 
— that  the  world  ia  a  martyrdom  :  whether  we  make  it  so  or  not,  it  ts  so. 
Then  we  see  what  '  martyrdom '  is  ;  and  how  the  true  Way  to  direct  onr 
thoughts  is  not  according  to  our  tendency — to  what  we  can  make  e(  i 
things,  what  we  can  effect  or  do — but  to  what  they  are.  I 

Leaving  all  particular  results,  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  work  at  ihs  * 
prtmimrs;  evidently,  with  altering  these,  those  others  must  alter  also.  If 
there  is  something  more  to  be  known  and  regarded,  evidently  all  the  phe- 
nomena may  remain  the  same,  and  yet  the  tliought  be  different.  Science 
gives  many  illustrations  of  this : — e.  g.,  the  resistance  of  the  air  being 
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unknown,  of  coarse  all  matter  cannot  be  thought  of  as  falling  in  the 
same  time;  bat,  the  phenomenon  being  recognized,  then,  tho'  all  the 
appearances  remain  iSie  same,  the  thought  alters  entirely. 

Even  by  Binning  we  gain  a  fellow-feeling  and  sympathy  with  man ;  a 
truer  attitude  to  our  fellows  than  we  had  before.  Does  not  God  give  us 
compensations  even  for  that  ? 

By  the  bye,  if  sinning  be  absolutely  bad,  how  can  it,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  work  good  to  the  sinner — the  highest  and  best  good  ?  tho' 
in  suffering  it  is  a  phenomenal  evil.  Must  it  not  be  that  it  is  in  the 
highest  and  truest  sense  good ;  and  only  phenomenally,  or  practicldh/^ 
evil  ? 

The  very  fact  of  our  having  different  <  faculties '  (or  organs  of  ap- 
prehending) involves  that  we  should  have  different  kinds  of  perceptions 
for  the  same  thing:  i.  e.,  that  we  should  perceive  two  or  more  different 
things  where  there  is  only  one ;  and  should  learn  to  use  our  various  fac- 
ulties to  give  us  a  united  and  truer  knowledge  than  either  alone  could 
give.  Here  also  is  a  help  to  our  instinct  towards  unity,  and  the  intel- 
lectual axiom  that  Being  must  be  one. 

Might  we  think  that  all  our  modes  of  apprehending  are  modes  of  ap- 
prehending Ood  (i.  e.  Being)  ?  except  in  so  far  as  we  receive  an  im- 
pression of  existence  from  absence  of  it : — and  even  this  is  truly  a 
means  of  apprehending  Being  (as  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  vacuum). 
80  in  perceiving  'matter'  and  'self — ^tho'  these  are  ^absences/  they 
are  truly  means  of  apprehending  God. 
And  surely  it  is  self-evident,  that  all  our  bewilderment,  and  tendency 
to  think  wrongly  about  things,  our  non-ability  to  foresee  details,  &c., 
all  come  from  our  perceiving  phenomei^dly ;  i.  e.,  not  as  the  things 
trnlv  are ;  and  not  knowing  that  we  do  so  ?    For  observe,  the  <  perceiv- 
ing  is  all  right  thus  :  all  that  is  needed  is  this  knowing. 

By  the  bye,  in  respect  to  firee-will  in  thought :  observe,  it  is  not  only 
a  supposition,  it  exists  in  fact.     Surely  it  is  involved  in  much  of  our 
controversy ;  and  is  not  the  pride  in  it  too — the  boasti  '  I  can  think  this 
way' ! 
The  reason  for  this  is  very  evident  also ;  viz.  the  objects  gained,  or 
seeming  to  be  gained — the  impatience  to  gain  objects.  May  not  a  large 
body  of  thought  be  thus  understood  ? 
And  not  only  in  respect  to  large  controversies,  but  in  individual  and 
social  life  have  we  not  it  continually,  and  find  it  a  fruitful  source  of 
miBchie£>? 

And  yet  this  must  be  too :  without  it  there  were  not  the  life,  nor 
the  possibility  of  it.     So  mav  we  not  have  some  light  on  the  use,  ne- 
cessity, and  meaning  of  man^s  free-will  in  action  ^0 — that  it,  too, 
has  its  place  and  need  ? 
These  free-will  thinkers  grasp  at  good  results ;  but  they  do  not  see  that 
truly  to  attain  anff  good  tiie  eonditiona  must  be  fulfilled.     And  observe, 
here  i^  an  instance  of  the  fulfilling  conditions  being  the  accepting  of  an 
opposite. 
^  This  condition  in  the  mental  they  cast  off.   Is  it  not  so  in  life : — men 
cast  off  the  condition  of  happiness  ?  perhaps  the  very  desire^  which 
is  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained— the  necessary  stimulus 
and  force*— so  defeating  its  own  object.   And  thus  there  must  be  those 
who  oppose  it,  and  wiU  not  hate  even  the  good  results,  or  let  others 


enjoy  them  in  peace;  their  naturee  are  not  «o satisfied.     Ni 

these,  in  thought,  parallel  to  the  criminal  clasges  in  Bocifty — thi 

■who  will  not  have,  not  lot  society  enjoy,  these  good  resnlte!    And 

from  tkoH  classes  emerges  the  higher  truth  and  good.     Thus  ia  the 

not  o  new  meaniog  in  Christ  preaching  to  the  poor  and  outcast,  heii  ^ 

the  friend  of  the  publican  and  the  sinner  ?     Is  it  not  from  them  the 

hope  of  society  is  ?  they  more  readily  to  be  raised  to  lore  and  ecck 

the  good,  than  the  other  class  bent  on  fulfilling  the  conditions.    Thej/ 

only  neglect  from  ignorance  and  unbelief;  the  others  scorn  from  pride. 

llow  every  one  must  have  felt  the  hopelessness  of  knowing  any 

more,  when  we  come  to  certain  subjects;   any  subject,  indeed,  of  which 

we  have  not  the  data  for  knowing  ;  and  the  rightness  of  this  feeling. 

No  one  can  really  wonder  at  that  '  cannot  know '  position.     But — and 

here  surely  ia  alraoat  the  chief  proof  of  man's  unfortunate  and  inverted 

condition — it  ia  even  bis  good  qualitiea,  and  right  and  becoming  feelings, 

lead  him  aetray;  hia  best  impulses  take  a  wroug  and  misleading  direc* 

lion.     So  even  that  right  feeiing  of  modesty  which  arises  in  him  when 

he  feels  he  cannot  solve  the  problems  of  Nature — even  thit,   genuine, 

becomiug,  and  necessary  as  it  is,  must  get  a  twist,  and  be  put  wrong ; 

and  put  hhn  wrong,  too. 

How  false  is  the  impression  conveyed  ia  the  idea  of  '  self-help ';  and 
how  away  from  the  real,  practical  needs  of  mea  the  eshortations  are. 
It  does  not  truly  address  those  who  need  the  help,  nor  go  into  the  real 
state  of  the  mass  of  men,  and  the  weakness  that  ie  in  them.  It  ad- 
dresses  only  the  strong :  only  those  in  whom  it  lies  to  do  without  the 
etimulua  or  counael.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  put  this  idea  in  such 
a  way  oe  to  be  really  adopted  to  give  true  '  help '  ? 

To  listen  to  Bome  writers,  one  would  think  it  was  the  glory  of  man  to 
conceal  (or  to  find  ont  that  thinga  are  concealed),  instead  of  to  searah 
out.  And  why  is  it  God'a  glory  to  conceal  7  'Because  the  comceaimetifc 
(from  mati)  is  by  simpliciti/,  by  grand  and  almost  incredible  straigl  '  ' 
forwardness  and  necessity.  Nature's  secrets  are  concealed,  and  in  d< 
est  manner,  viz.  by  an  openness  that  bafllcs  suapiciou.  That  ia  is  i 
it  ia  God's  glory  to  conceal — because  of  man's  way  of  seoking.  It  is 
such,  that  the  right  way  of  doing  ia  a  way  hidden  from  his  eyes.  He 
goes  by  contrivance,  ingenuity,  arbitrarinoas ;  and  looks  for  the  same 
in  Nature. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  laws  of  our  thinking,  and  of  their  rectifi- 
cation, suggested  itself  thus;  aays,  'a  difficulty  of  breathing  de- 
veloped itself ': — this  ia  exactly  how  we  think.  There  was  no  'diffi- 
culty '  to  '  devclope  itself ';  but  there  were  such  processes  going  on  as 
togive  this  as  their  result  or  'phenomenon.'  Ia  is  not  the  same  about 
'  living  ihinga '  ?  they  do  not  '  develope  themselves,'  but  such  proceeees 
take  pla«e  in  Nature  as  to  give  the  '  phenomenon  '  of  that.  Now  ia  it 
not  a  law  that  the  '  things '  we  think  of,  which  we  designate  by  namoa^ 
are  ever  thus  ?  Take  the  case  of  the  '  forces  ' — gravitation,  e.  g.  It  igvl 
not  there  is  a  gravitation  wiilch  'docs'  anything;  but  such  processw  ^J 
take  place  as  to  give  the  phenomenon  of  that.  It  ia  that  we  ever  tlu&k- 
of  the  last  as  the  first  (because  first  to  our  perception). 

This  applies  equally  to  '  things  '  or  substances,'  as  la  '  forcea '  or  ab- 
stractions: and  Hurel/  it  miglib  be  seen  tn  apply,  easily  aud  eimply, 
bjr  all  ?    Might  not  one  ahow  how  and  why  this  tendencjr  is ;  and  hn  , 
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it  is  false,  &c.  ?  and  then  does  it  not  extend  uniTersallj  t  Surely  thus 
we  see  the  ^  self.'  Is  not  our  idea  of  this  just  the  same — putting  what 
is  the  phenomenon  (from  the  facts  which  exist  in  I^ature,  the  processes 
which  go  on)  as  if  it  were  an  existence  ? 

So  is  it  that  the  '^If'-^— the  individuation — is  only  phenomenal? 

Must  not  all  limit  he  necessarily  so  ?    Nay,  will  it  not  he  clear  that 

these  are  the  same  ? — that  <  phenomenal '  and  *  limit '  are  one  P 
And  shall  we  not  he  ahle  to  go  farther,  and  see  how  it  is  and  must  he 
by  negation  ?  and  then,  as  it,  so  also  all  such  <  things ' — all  phenomenal, 
physical  things — are  hy  negation :  the  '  self  formmg  no  exception,  but 
being  an  instance  of  the  law  ?  And  here  would  appear  the  significance 
x>f  the  law  of  least  resistance,  and  the  reason  and  rightness  of  its  nag- 
ative  form?  All  Hhings' — as  the  self — are  necessarily  'phenomena,' 
by  a  negative. 

Might  one  not  thus  show  the  errors  to  which  we  are  prone ;  as,  e.  g., 
that   of  thinking   of  an  *  inherent   tendency  '  or  *  being,'    instead 
of  an  altruistic  production  ?  and  might  one  also  show  the  reason  and 
necessity  of  these — ^what  they  spring  and  must  spring  from  ?  (as,  e.  g., 
our  perceiring  effects  first).    And  so  also  the  laws  of  correcting  them ; 
how  simple  and  definite  they  are ;  and  thus  how  helpful  our  necessary 
wrong  thinking  is — as  nseful,  in  fact,  as  if  we  thought  rightly,  when 
once  we  know  how  to  allow  for  and  correct  it.     How  much  better  for  us 
this  necessary  and  uniform  false  natural  thinking  than  if  we  sometimes 
thought  right,  and  sometimes  wrong,  and  had  to  discriminate.     So  here 
we  see  the  constant  kind  and  relation  of  our  <  natural '  error ;  and  how 
therefore  to  deal  with  our  natural  opinions.     So  if  w^  could  see  at  once 
the  necessity^  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  use^  might  we  not  find 
them  two  phenomena  of  one  fact  ?    And  observe,  therefore  these  are  op- 
posites,  and  seem  to  contradict  and  exclude  one  another  sometimes ; 
just  as  the  physical  and  spiritual.     Might  not  one  indeed  find  here  the 
law  of  this  relation  of  the  physical,  and  the  final,  cause  ? 

Now  in  this  nature  of  our  thinking — the  taking  phenomena  resulting 
from  processes  in  Nature,  for  'existences,'  and  fancying  them  as  agents 
in  the  very  processes  from  which  they  result — in  this  nature  of  our 
thinking,  may  we  not  get  towards  the  idea  of  the  phenomenal,  and  see 
better  how  it  is?  Thus,  ' phenom.enon '  seems  to  be  one  with/orm;  it 
is  this  which  results  from  processes :  our  '  things  *  are  forms  (forms  of 
the  negative). 

In  science,  a  continual  error  of  men  is  that  of  seeking  for  great,  or 
in  some  way  peculiar  and  '  worthy '  causes  for  results,  instead  of  simpli^, 
ordinary,  and  apparently  trivial  ones :  as  we  see  especially  in  physi- 
ology, in  the  '  causes '  of  organic  form,  of  nutrition,  &c.  Now  here  is 
a  rule  and  guide  in  science :  to  keep  a  constant  watch  on  this  tendency. 
But  does  it  not  apply  also  to  the  practical  life  ?  Are  we  not  prone  in 
that  to  an  error  which  is  in  its  nature  the  same  :  viz.,  to  seek  to  effect 
results  by  great  and  *  worthy '  means,  instead  of  by  the  ordinary  and 
common-place  ones,  which  are  the  only  true  and  real  agents  ?  Is  it  not 
so,  e.  g.,  in  training  children  ?  Ever  is  not  this  the  simplicity  to  which 
wisdom  tends — the  less  interference  which  comes  with  increasing  know- 
ledge ?  Man  diminishes  the  cumbrousness  of  his  means^  as  he  does  the 
complexity  of  his  hypotheses  ? 

I  notice  how  I  seem  to  find  a  true  parallel  where  there  might  seem 
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merely  a  metaphorical  ttluatration.  May  not  this  be  the  trae  use  of 
poetic  imagery,  and  the  real  reason  nt  iDanktnd's  seeking  and  employ- 
ing it :  viz.,  to  give  ua  piii-allels  hcreaftor  to  be  ttatd  ? — men  nnconaei. 
ously  aoqniring  materials  which  have  a  viiluo  and  end  beyond  that  ft 
which  they  value  them. 

Is  not  the  absence  of  interest  in  religion  (and  in  metaphysics  also) 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  made  a  matter  of  the  future  ?  ana 
so,  while  the  world  had  not  much  to  interest  it,  it  gained  regard;  but 
now  this  'present'  has  become  full  of  interest,  and  demands  for  exertion, 
men  have  not  time  to  give  thought  to  it.     And  if  this  be  bo,  may  not  a 
remedy  be  found  in  the  perception  that  the^e  are  matters  of  the  present 
— the  matters  of  the  preflent,  indeed  ? 
Might  not  men  take  up  the  prncticiil  experimental  enquiry,  '  what  is 
the  true  happiness ;  the  true  and  right  way  of  usiug  thinga  accord- 
ing to  their  nature  and  uses  ? '  with  as  much  zeal,  zest,  and  success, 
as  in  the  16th  century  they  tfflolt  up  that  which  was  presented  to  them 
— the  merely  objective  science  7     Are  tliey  not  parallel?  and  the 
oircumatances  parallel  too  ? 

Uight  not  the  metaphysical  question  be  taken  np  thus : — why  do 
we  feel  physical  things  as  real  (or  actual)  existences?  pointing  out  how 
snch  n  feeling  in  respect  to  what  is  not  so  must  arise  by  defect ;  and 
the  proofs  that  this  is  the  case  in  this  instance :  how  thia  view  ia  the 
only  possible  one,  and  is  the  only  reconciliation  of  trutba  each  of  which 
has  its  own  overwhelming  evidence  and  proof:  how  this  alone  can  unite 
the  opposing  thoughts.  The  very  extravagance  and  disproportion  of  our 
emotions  towards  the  physical,  and  the  consequent  disappointment  we 
experience,  demonstrate  that  the  case  is  this.  And  ore  not  our  senses, 
presenting  '  Being '  to  us,  not  as  it  is,  but  si'iuuousli/,  like  the  present- 
ing truths  by  physical  and  common-place  '  illustrations '  7 

And  is  there  not  a  like  beauty  in  this,  as  there  is  in  the  use  of  poetio 
illustrations — the  simpler  often  the  more  beautiful  ?  Is  it  not  a  kind 
of  jioeliy  ? 
And  our  error,  in  taking  'phenomena'  to  be  actual  existences,  is  like 
the  error  of  a  child  who  should  take  the  '  illustration '  for  the  fact. 
And  so,  if  it  be  dcadness,  relatively  to  us,  makes  us  consciously  Uvs 
in  a  phenomenal  world,  yet  may  it  not  be  truly  a  'beautiful'  thing; 
and  be  seen  aa  beautiful  by  other  'Beings'? 

Surely  it  is  here  that  people  err,  aa  much  as  anywhere 
taking  things  which  are  true  in  man's  present  experience,  as  if  then 
fore  true  to  man ;  while  they  themselves,  often,  hold  this  state  of 
to  be  altogether  an  imperfect,  even  a  perverted  and  degraded,  one. 
It  is  a  fact  that  a  thing  may  be  good  to  our  feeling  (to  man's  feeling] 
and  yet  not  be  truly  good,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  not  to  think 
act  as  if  it  were — now  why  may  it  not  be  the  same  in  respect  to 
itlence?  i.  c,  a  thing  exist  to  man's  feeling,  and  yet  not  truly  exist 
Nay,  does  not  the  former  demonstrate  and  involve  the  latter  ? 
In  fact,  this  is  an  instance  of  a  law,  viss.  that  we  are  truer  in  out  moratfi 
that  in  our  theoretical,  views.     The  necessity  of  moral  rightness — the 
demands  of  the  conacience — carry  ub  ou  to  points  behind  which  our 
theories  lay  a  long  way.    So,  in  respect  to  the  moral,  man  has  fully  ad- 
vanced since  an  untraceable  period  to  a  point  at  which  he  irUetlectaallg 
still  halts;  viz.,  that  that  which  is  felt  to  be  u  not.     He  has  put  the 
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senses  in  their  right  place  in  morals,  not  in  theory ;  has  given  to  the 
rational  faculty  its  right  supremacy  in  determining  what  is :  he  has 
now  simply  to  do  away  with  the  discord  between  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual part  by  advancing  the  latter  to  the  same  point. 

So  again :  people  are  right  in  holding  things  which  cannot,  be  inteU 
lectually  reconciled,  or  consistently  expressed ;  e.  g.,  special  providence 
and  free-will,  &c» ;  where  they  are  wrong  is  in  affirming  that  it  is  so 
(i.  e.  theoretically).     They  should  say,  *  there  is  something  which  is 
practically  this.'    And  then  let  it  be  granted  we  cannot  (as  yet)  *think' 
the  case ;  that  the  thing  that  is,  practically,  cannot  bo  thought.     But 
We  must  not,  therefore,  affirm  that  it  can  never  be  thought ;  because 
that  would  be  affirming  that  it  is  this  which  it  is  practically— that  in 
this  aspect  it  is  not  a  resultant. 
And  see  how  good  it  is  here  to  recognize  that  '  phenomenal '  and  '  re- 
sultant '  are  the  same.    It  gives  us  the  rule  at  once  i  the  '  practical 
fact '  is  ever  to  be  seen  as  a  resultant— it  is  the  '  phenomenal.'     Nay 
farther :  as  our  experience  is  by  negation — i.  e.,  has  this  for  one  ele« 
ment  in  producing  the  *  resultant '— ^is  this  universal  too.     Can  we 
see  in  the  analysis  of  physical  life,  as  '  resultant,'  a  negative  element 
also ;  answering  to  that  m  us  ?    And  will  it  be  so  in  all  ? — all  the 
*  resultants,'  in  a  similar  way,  seen  partly  by  a  negative  ? 
Bo  all  this  is  involved  in  the  simple  recognition  of  the  phenomenalness. 
And  what  freedom  is  there  in  this  recognition — how  it  delivers  us  at 
once  from  the  bonds  which  otherwise  hamper  us ;  how  it  enables  us  to 
accept  and  affirm  all  extremes,  and  see  in  them  no  contradictions. 
*  This  is  true ';  yes,  phenomenally :   *  that  is  true ';  yes,  actually.     In 
fact,  we  are  thus  not  only  free  to  accept,  but  bound  to  pursue  and  in* 
▼estigate,  to  fullest  extent,  both  opposites :  bound  to  learn  the  actual, 
but  that  is  to  be  done  only  by  thoroughly  exploring  the  phenomenal. 

Is  not  this  view  of  Life  as  '  resultant '  an  instance  of  the  law  that  the 
first  in  cause  is  last  in  sense  ;  and  resting  on  the  same  basis  as  this  ?  la 
there  anything  in  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect  being  an  inversion  of  thia 
order  in  our  experience  ? 

Let  us  put  the  case  thus :  that  the  doctrine  of  the  limitation  of  our 
faculties,  in  its  most  unwelcome  form,  is  true,  on  the  premisses ;  and 
show,  therefore,  how  it  is  necessary  that  our  premisses  should  be  cor- 
rected, and  continually  so ;  how  this  mwt  be  the  nature  of  our  advance 
if  we  are  truly  to  advance  at  all,  because  otherwise  we  continually  come 
to  a  limit  of  our  powers :  there  is  no  advance  possible  except  by  the 
plan  of  correcting  the  premisses.  See,  in  past  times,  how  constantly 
thi9  has  been.  Here  is  the  good,  the  uae^  of  the  proof  of  the  limit  of 
our  powers :  that  demonstration  is  not  to  be  oppugned,  it  is  to  be  used 
as  an  instrument.  Unless  we  correct  our  primary  assumptions,  we  can- 
not go  on  ;  therefore  (since  perpetual  going  on  is  an  absolute  postulate,) 
we  must  correct  those  assumptions. 

This  <  perpetual  going  on '  is  an  absolute  postulate  for  many  reasons ; 

but  among  the  chief  is  this — that  it  is  an  essential  to  true  manhood 

and  piety :  moral  stagnation  and  deadness  come  with  the  ceasing  to 

advance. 

How  blind  we  are,  wishing  ever  to  stop,  while  Nature  never  stops,  but 

makes  everything  a  stepping-stone  to  further  progress.    Then  see  the 

application  of  this :  it  is  an  overthrow  of  the  '  authoritative  intuition ' 


doctrine.  Thii  cannot  be  ;  or  else  we  come  to  limits — the  constant  pro- 
gress could  only  be  provided  for  by  an  opposite  plan :  the  power  of  cor- 
recting inadequate  natural  impreasiona. 

Tet  the  true  question  is:  '  what  is  it  that  gives,  and  mu»t  b«  the 
giver  to  UH,  of  a  perception  of  such  an  universe  as  this  ?'  This  ia  the 
question  we  have  to  pursue ;  and  there  is  no  limit  to  it  except  #o1m- 
tion.     It  advances  by  perpetual  correction  of  the  trapressii  '    '  "^ 

the  assumptions  we  make  ;  and  the  time  for  such  correction  j 
marked  by  the  finding  that  we  come  to  the  limit  of  our  powers  ( 
the  esistinp  ones  [as  now].  Here  is  a  law  :  grant  that  we  i 
rect  our  premisses,  and  so  advance  ;  the  time  will  come  again  when 
we  find  onrselvea  at  a  limit ;  but  then  some  one  will  arise  who  will 
distinctly  feel  it,  and  point  it  out.  Then  shall  come  united  labor  and 
investigation,  to  correct  the  assumptions,  so  that  there  may  be  agaui_ 
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The  true  use  of  metaphysics  and  science  is  together :  metaphysict^ 
alone,  is  a  failure ;  science  alone  un-^atisfactoty  and  '  superficio!.'  Thaj^ 
have  one  object,  and  should  be  employed  in  union.  It  is  aa  if  touch  and' 
eight  were  used  separately : — how,  in  that  case,  touch  alone  would  fail 
of  any  clear  or  intelligible  result ;  and  sight  would  give  us  knowledge 
merely  of  appearances. 

How  palpably  the  faculties  Science  employs — by  her  own  assertion — 
answer  thus  to  sight ;  but  the  e^fistence  of  that  unsatisfactory  meta- 
physics demonstrates  other  faculties,  which  might  be  the  very  ones 
to  make  the  knowledge  of  phenomena  the  interpreter  of  fact ;  as 
knowledge  of  '  appearances  '  is  of  '  substance.'  The  phenomenal  re- 
lation of  science,  and  the  failure  of  metaphysics,  give  no  ground  for 
any  conclusion :  like  tauch  and  sight,  they  may  he  the  very  things 
which  mutnally  give  the  needful  completeness  to  each  other.  Tho 
fhilure  of  each  alone  surely  is  what  ought  to  be. 
If  we  only  nse  a  certain  part  of  our  faculties  {as  some  bid  us,  in  tho 
name  of  science)  how  evidently  we  must  have  to  do  only  with  pheno- 

'We  have  previously  argued  that  the  physical  (scientific)  and  the  spi- 
ritual (metaphysics)  are  one ;  let  ns  treat  them  on  this  plan,  and  see  if 
metaphysics  will  not  be  fruitful  (certain  and  practical),  and  scienoa  pe- 
netrate below  appearances.  E.  g.,  in  physics  all  action  is  vibratile  ;  all 
tho  'laws'  =  no  external  change;  therefore  subjective,  4c.  [Ueto- 
pbysicE,  in  fact,  thus  is  Science.] 

How  largely  the  laws  of  science  are  involved  in  the  fact  of  pheno- 
menalness;  and  this  (unrecoguized)  made  them  so  difficult;  because 
wo  supposed  them  true  of  the  fact,  and  so  there  was  the  continual  op- 
position.    This  one  misconception  accounts  for  the  tendency  to  err — 
as  Bacon  notes. 
This  presents  us  with  another  parallel:  viz.  that  of  science  to  sigb^ 
and  metaphysics  to  touch.    Like  touch,  metaphysics  assures  ns  of  em 
thing  mote  real  than  the  objects  of  science,  but  gives  us  no  satisfact 
intelligence  of  them ;  science,  like  sight,  must  be  the  interpreter  for  tl 
recognizing  the  relation  of  tho  '  phenomena'  it  deals  with. 

The  true  'revealer'  has  a  sort  of  wonderful  power  of  making  thiags 
<]uite  new  and  different  from  what  we  thought  them,     itut  there  are 
two  kinds:  the  one  showing  us  unthought-uf  wonders  and  problems  i 
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things  of  which  we  previously  were  ignorant,  and  knew  we  were  ignor^ 
ant,  and  had  only  vague  impressions,  but  no  contrary  ones ;  another  pre- 
sents to  us,  in  entirely  new  lights  and  ways — shows  us  unsuspected 
wonders,  and  at  once  difficulties  and  clearnesses  in — things  which  we 
felt  and  were  convinced  we  perfectly  understood  [e.  g.,  free-will,  'mat- 
ter,' &c.]  So  the  latler  meets  with  an  opposition  and  refusal  the  other 
does  not  encounter. 

Observe  how  growth  becomes  development ;  more  complex  internal 
structure  by  '  limit ' ;  and  how  this  is  the  same  as  all  correlation  of 
force. 

There  is  no  more  power  spontaneously  to  develope,  than  to  change  to 
bther  force.     So,  too,  if  we  ask  *  how  did  higher  grades  (of  life) 
arise  ?  *  the  answer  is  evident — hy  limit.    Even  if  it  were  by  creative- 
act,  it  operated  by  applying  limit. 
Also  see  how  this  is  the  same  in  the  mental :  how  thought  developer 
into  higher  grade  by  limit,  when  it  cannot  go  on  extending : — the  force 
remaining,  it  ImUst  develop^;  become  internally  more  complex.     And  so- 
observe  again  the  beauty  of  this  consciousness  of  the  limits  of  our 
thoughts :  this  is  exactly  what  should  be ;  ii>  must  mark  the  crisis  of 
development.     And  see,  there  is  a  tendency  to  stop ;  impotent  as  Canute's- 
staying  the  tide : — a  higher  grade  of  thought-life,  more  complex  organ-  • 
ization,  a  new  type,  must  arise.     Also,  if  mechanical  form  is  determined 
by  corresponding  *  conditions  *  by  limit,  must  that  not  be  true  of  all 
'form,'  as  such,  in  every  sense  ? — and  with  this  goes  the  'forms'  of  the 
forces  from  limitations. 

The  physical  is  not  the  cause  of  sensation :  the  proof  is  the  absence  of 
the  rational  nexus.  And  indeed,  is  not  this  a  centre  around  which  the 
whole  of  the  problem  revolves  ? — We  grant  the  connections  of  things  in 
the  phenomenal,  or  physical,  to  be  according  to  experience ;  the  external 
light,  heat,  sound,  &c.,  affects  the  nerves ;  the  effect  is  propagated  to 
the  brain,  &c.  All  this  is  granted  ;  but  the  point  is,  what  is  the  rela- 
tion of  all  this  to  consciousness  ? — it  is  the  conversion  of  that  into  feel-^ 
lug  is  the  point. 

*  An  inert  thing  cannot  make  us  perceive.*  But  now,  if  this  physical 
process  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  conscious,  how  comes  it  a  morbid 
state  interferes  ?  why  is  the  phenomenal  dependence  such  as  it  is  ? 
Our  faculties  must  perceive  according  to  their  nature ;  that  is,  must 
perceive  '  things  '  answering  to  them.     Then  the  question  is,  ought  we 
to  believe — when  this  is  the  case,  and  the  operation  of  our  faculties 
on  the  infinite,  on  the  great  and  perfect,  would  give  us  an  experience- 
answering  to  that  which  we  have  of  physical  things. — ought  we  to  think 
that  God  has  made  things  little  enovgh  for  us  to  perceive  as  they  are  ? 
Or  that  He  lets  us  perceive  little  phenomena  of  great  things  by  the  lit- 
tleness of  our  faculties  ?     Surely  this  is  it : — why  should  we  think  of 
God  as  making  little  things  ? 

And  as  for  our  feeling  that  there  is  more  in  these  things  than  we 
know — that  we  cannot  penetrate  or  grasp  the  '  essence '  in  them — how 
exactly  that  answers  to  their  being  only  phenomenally  existent. 
And  so  again  ^  since  the  *•  ground '  (of  the  phenomena)  is  admittedly  un- 
known, it  may  be  the  '  eternal,'  the  spiritual.     Here  is  a  starting-point :. 
it  is  a  hypothesis  that^can  be  tested.     Is  it  that  or  not  ?^-let  us  put  it 


to  the  proof,  see  the  evideoce,  deduce  t)ie  resuUs,  and  see  how  thej 
agree  with  fact.  It  is  a  case  for  experimental  investigation  ;  the  strict- 
est laws  of  scientific  research  hare  their  scope  in  it. 

See  what  a  demonstration  there  is  in  the  one  admitted  faot  that  the 
world  is  disappointing  ;  for  disappoiatment  means  mietake.  Whatever  a 
thing  is,  if  there  be  not  misapprehension  respecting  it,  there  cannot  be 
disappoiatment— true  apprehension  excludes  that,  necessarily.  We  oaght 
then  to  ask  :  '  wliat  ia  the  mistake  about  the  world  ?'  Instead  of  this, 
men  have  been  content  to  mj  '  God  has  made  the  world  disappoiotiag.' 
True;  but  He  could  only  have  made  it  bo  bj  caosing  us  to  be  ander  ■ 
mistake  about  it.  And  see,  too,  of  what  nature  the  misapprehension 
must  be  ;  viz.  a  radical  one  respecting  what  it  is — its  eesential  nature. 
No  perfectness  of  knowledge  respecting  it,  no  science,  averts  it.  So 
here  is  proof  to  begin  with :  there  is  a  radical  misapprehension  as  to 
what  the  world  is.  ~ 
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Is  not  one  great  reason  why  men  feel  and  talk  so  mncb  about 
being  able  to  know,  this :  that  they  direct  their  thoughts  to  the  po 
they  cannot  know,  instead  of  to  those  they  can  ? — e.  g.,  in  this  matter 
of  force :  what  a  field  there  is  with  regard  to  the  opposite*,  the  twofold 
action  and  its  results,  in  which  we  can  know — «lii.>ru  tliunght  i.-  aai 
limited  or  vain,     Sut  instead  of  this,  or  such,  the  thought  has  been  and 
is  directed  to  some  idea  of  force,  or  forces,  and  relations  between  them, 
&c.,  where  evidently  we  are  entirely  baffled.    In  general,  we  can  know, 
and  be  sure  about,  the  general  relations  of  thought,  can  test  our  d«diio- 
tions,  &c,,  and  so  need  never  stop. 
Is  it  not  here  modem  science  is  (said  to  he)  not  fiacoman ;  in  using 
deduction  before  (as  well  as  after]  observation  ?     So  in  respect  to  th« 
other  sphere :  mauing  and  testing  deduction  is  eimply  to  use  the  tei- 
tiitijio  method.     This  is  what  should  be  ;  but  surely  it  fails  em|>hatic- 
ally  in  this — that  using  the  deductive  process,  it  does  not  rightly  last 
it:  i.  e.,  does  not  use  failure   to  correct  its  premisses  (as  science 
does),  but  stands  mute  before  it  as  a  barrier. 
And  here  again,  it  is  said  that  human  nature  is  unfathomable,  unredooible 
to  rules ;  that  man's  life  ia  a  vast  mystery,  with  no  key  to  its  solution. 
So  it  is ;  hut  has  the  true  point  of  view  yet  been  found  ?  might  not  the 
clear  recognition  of  what  it  truly  is  for,  and  truly  means,  bring  it  all 
into  light,  and  make  it  a  riddle  read  f     [It  is  called  a  riddle  ;  does  not 
that  imply  it  is  simple  if  we  know  it  ?]     And  not  only  is  this  the  ca«e 
with  rei'erenoQ  to  the  iudividual's  feelings  and  impulses,  is  it  so  in  refer- 
ence to  the  way  in  which  men  exist :  that  some  are  so  good,  and  others 
BO  had  ?     We  are  apt  to  think,  '  if  only  ali  were  as  some  are  ! ' — but 
this  surely  would  not  do  :  with  that  kind  of  goodness  does  there  not  need 
to  be  also  the  other  badness  ?  and  may  we  not  see  this,  and  with  that, 
much  more  ? 

Do  we  not  err  continually  by  teparaling,  or  thinking  separately  of, 
things  which  ought  to  be  taken  together? — separating,  e,  g,,  the  adapt- 
ations and  the  necessity  in  Nature,  which  are  united  and  one.  Two 
things  together  are,  ever,  so  much  more  than  each  alone :  a  higher  grade, 
and  kind  of  thing,  arises  so ;  and  one  evidently  which  gives  each  of  the 
others  by  a  negation.     And  is  this  true  in  organic  development  ?-        ''~ ' 
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go  in  the  same  course  as  physical  life :  first  (in  our  experience  that  is, 
but  not  tralj)  the  two  separately,  and  then  union  ?  So  is  it  in  fact : — 
take  away  from  the  mammal  the  bird,  and  have  we  the  reptile  ? 

This  case  of  not  seeing  that  the  subjectire  element  in  our  perception  by 
touch  ffives  many  things,  to  touch,  from  one,  is  an  instance  of  an  error 
we  fall  into,  and  reveals  a  law  for  thinking :  viz.,  we  suppose  or  infer 
causes  f^om  results  which  flow  from  things  that  are  known  [i.  e.,  that 
are  present  in  the  given  case  in  common  with  others,  and  mast  be  re- 
cognized apart  from  and  besides  that  result].     As,  e.  g.,  in  the  case  of 
the  caase  of  function,  we  have  there  supposed  a  distinct  cause,  besides 
the  known  and  existing  phenomenon  of  chemical  dinintegration.     This 
is  an  error  we  are  ever  prone  to  make :  either  putting  the  true  cause  out 
of  siffht  ^as  in  morphology),  or  else  affirming  it  as  consequent  or  co- 
existing (as  in  <  function ').     Is  not  one  cause  of  this  error  here :  that 
tho'  we  know  the  cause  (as  present  elsewhere ;  as  we  know  chemical 
union  besides  that  in  the  body),  yet  we  do  not  recognize  its  effect  in  the 
special  case.     A  thing  produces  different  effects  under  different  circum- 
stances (as  chemical  union,  within,  and  external  to,  the  body) ;  and  so 
we  do  not  recognize  the  fresh  result  as  due  to  the  same  cause ;  not  seeing 
the  difference  due  to  different  circumstances,  we  suppose  a  fresh  fact : 
so  that,  in  truth,  this  resolves  itself  into  tracing  one  fact  under  different 
forms.     It  is,  in  one  sense,  phenomenally,  a  question  of  force ;  of  seeing 
what  things  produce  force,  and  tracing  its  various  effects. 

Our  ignorance  (in  respect  to  existence)  is  a  known  cause  for  our  con- 
fident conviction  that  we  know  about  it ;  but  we  have  invented  another 
cause,  viz.  the  true  existence  of  things  answering  to  our  feeling.  Sub- 
stitute now  the  known  for  the  invented  cause : — here  is  the  *  common- 
sense  philosophy.'  Is  not  the  substitution  of  known  causes  for  inven- 
tions emphaticfidly  ^  common  sense  '  ?  See  gravity  :  Newton  substituted 
known  weight  for  the  invented  proper^  of  producing  circular  motion  in 
the  sun,  &c. 

We  are  ever  prone  to  try  and  do  things  in  an  easy-seeming  way — di- 
red,  and  by  self-action  or  force. 

Is  it  similar  when  w)b  attribute  ^  direct  action '  to  God  ?  and  is  it  the 
same  in  this  sense,  too :  that  it  is  inaction — absence  of  His  action  ?  Is 
this  a  case  of  the  inversion  of  our  impressions  ? 
So  we  are  prone  to  think  in  the  easy-seeming  (direct)  way,  of  making 
hypotheses ;  and  in  each  case  we  fail :  the  thing  is  ^  ea^y,'  indeed,  but  it 
does  not  attain  its  object.  Now  these  are  the  same  in  the  practical  and 
in  the  intellectual,  respectively.  Can  one  see  how  and  in  what  way  they 
are  one  7  and  how  the  contrary  is  in  each  case  the  making  our  doing,  or 
our  knowing,  a  part  of  Nature  ? 

The  application  of  a  ^  vera  causa '  is  really  no  better  than  hypothesis, 
if  it  be  not  adequate  or  reasonable — illustrated  by  the  attempt  to  account 
for  fossils  by  the  idea  of  a  *  plastic  power  in  Nature.*  So,  with  respect 
to  using  the  '  known,'  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  this. 

Why  will  not  our  inventions  do  ?  are  they  never,  nor  can  be,  real  7 — l 
Tho'  are  they  not  representations  of  the  truth,  as  appears  in  the  end. 
have  they  not  a  rightness,  but  wrongly  applied  or  thought  f ^a  ^  self ' 
sort  of  thing,  instead  of  fulfilling  conditions :  as,  c.  g.,  this  '  plastie 
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power  in  Nature '  is  (ha  true  cause  of  fossils ;  i. 
living  things  thro'  the  opcratioo  of  its  forces,  &c. 
Is  not  here  a  tendency  of  the  mind  to  fall  short :  vis.,  that  a  subject, 
takeD  up  for  ita  beariugs  on  deep  questions,  begins  to  interest  so  much 
and  for  iteelf  (zoology,  e.  g.)  that  the  mind  comes  to  rest  in  the  details 
and  particularB,  and  finally  gives  up  the  thought  of  seeking  for  higher 
knowledge  ?  "" 

How  constantly  it  happens,  that  even  when  we  exert  ouraelvea  and 
our  best,  our  time  seems  wasted  and  thrown  away — nothing  seems  doi 
Ifow  how  beautiful  il  is  to  think  that  quite  apart  from  what  we 
or  are  even  conscious  of,  something  I'a  doue ;  done  in  our  acting  or  bear- 
ing ;  and  something  in  which,  if  we  knew  it,  we  should  be  perfectly, 
more  thivn,  cunteut  ?  and  that  the  Imppiuesa  of  heaven  will  consist  (in 
part)  in  knowing  and  having  consciousness,  and  rejoicing  in  this ;  and 
that  by  faith,  therefore,  we  may  even  now  live  '  in  heavenly  places,'  and 
have  our 'conversation'  there.     The  feeling  of  this  is  heaven  [and  so 
there  faith  dies  away.] 

had  this  thought  respecliMg  prayer:  that  God,  as  il  were,  held 

out  His  hand  clotedi  as  a  father  does  with  a  coin  or  toy  to  a  child,  in 
order  that  he  may  force  it  open ;  that  He  rejoices  thus  to  sport  with  us 
and  be  importuned  by  us.  Good  ;  but  now,  if  the  issue  were  such  as  is 
supposed,  how  could  God  thus  'sport'  ? 

It  is  interesting  10  see  bow  convtniejit  the  phenomenal  doctrine  is  ;  how 
it  is  just  what  we  want  to  help  us  out  of  all  difficulties.  Indeed,  it  is 
striking,  that  while  the  idea  that  our  perception  is  phenomenut  (in  refer* 
ence  to  our  couaciousness  or  impressions)  is  so  rigidly  logical,  so  demoD- 
strated,  so  against  our  nat|iral  impressions,  on  the  one  hand — on  the 
other,  it  is  the  easiest  and  most  eucceseful  plan  possible  for  es> 
caping  our  puzzles.  If  we  had  to  invent,  with  no  restrictions,  the 
very  best  '  dodge '  or  scheme  for  putting  to  rest  all  disputes  and  aolviDg 
all  perplexities,  il  is  the  very  thing  that  would  have  been  the  beat  to 
choose.  By  its  aid  anything  may  be,  any  way ;  anything  may  be  affirmed, 
auythitig  denied ;  every  possible  demand  may  be  met,  however  contra- 
dictory. E.  g.,  if  it  be  affirmed  a  thing  is  so,  we  can  grant  it :  it  i»  the 
phenomenon— if  it  be  urged  it  cannot,  must  not,  be  so,  we  allow  ;  it  it 
not  the  actual.  We  can  concede  to  all ;  fulfil  all ;  have,  as  it  were,  an 
inexhaustible  treasury  to  draw  on,  to  meet  all  intellectual  or  moral  i.b- 
mandfl.  So  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  anything  a.i  phenomenal ;  anything 
may  be  so.  Whatever  is,  can  be  a  case  only  for  explanation  ;  it 
make  a  difficulty. 

Now  is  not  here  a  view  of  faith  ?     Is  not  that  the  right  attitude  of 
mind? 

It  is  thus : — we  cannot,  of  course,  explain  all  phenomena  till  we  hw, 
knowledge  enough  ;  but  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  they  are  explainabli^ 
What  a  new  fulnesa  and  depth  also  it  gives  to  that  belief 
that  God  will  make  all  clear  at  last.     He  will  make  us  see  so  the  ci 
nexion  between  the  phenomenon  and  the  fact,  which  now  we  moat  te- 
Ueve,  not  seeing. 
Obaerve:  in  Scieuce  also  there  is  a  call  for,  and  exercise  of,  this  'faitli': 
— many  appearances  which  cannot  be  '  explained,'  i.  e.  referred  to  fact 
iformity  with  reason  ;  but  which  men  are  assured  are  explicable. 
is  all  one  with  t!ie  doctrine  of  the  practically  true  being  not 
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true.  In  short,  it  is  acting  by  the  intellect  as  we  have  acted  foj  sense ; 
and  it  gives  the  same  deliverance  from  bondage  to  intellect  that  men  have 
obtained  (in  science)  from  bondage  to  sense. 

One  may  easily  see  in  the  (mental)  history  of  man,  that  it  has  been 
the  working  out  of  these  problems : — ^first,  to  emancipate  intellect  from 
neuae ;  then  conscience  from  intellect :  first  to  see  that  sense  deals  with 
appearances ;  then  to  see  that  intellect  deals  with  phenomena.  And  far- 
ther :  may  it  not  turn  out  that  the  doctrine  that  man  can  only  (consci- 
ously) have  to  do  with  phenomena,  is  a  false  one,  arising  from  the  course 
of  man's  thought? 

Like  the  old  doctrine  that  man  could  know  only  '  appearances/  which 
arose  during  the  struggle  of  sense  and  intellect.    So  does  not  this  arise 
ont  of  the  struggle  between  intellect  and  conscience  ?  and  naturally, 
from  the  relation  which  has  been  supposed — viz.  that  of  subordination 
of  the  higher  faculty.     When  it  was  found  sense  knew  only  appear- 
ances, it  was  supposed  intellect  also  could,  it  having  been  subordinated 
thereto :  so  now,  when  it  is  found  intellect  can  reach  only  phenomena, 
it  is  supposed  the  conscience  can  only  do  so  too ;  because  it  has  been 
hitherto  subordinated  to  intellect.    Thus  this  thought  naturally  comes, 
but  it  is  also' necessarily  not  true;  from  the  previous  position  of  our 
ideas,  it  could  not  be  true. 
Then   is   not  this  the  case : — that  things  are  not  to  ua  as  they  are  not 
(i.  e.  only  phenomenal),  but  are  so  only  to  our  intellect  (including  sense)  ? 
that  to  the  conscience,  the  soul,  they  are  as  they  are.     So  the  mystic»al 
doctrine  (of  divine  intuition)  tho'  suppressed,  may  yet  be  true, 'and  to  be 
restored  perfectly.  Nay,  is  not  the  metaphysical  '  intuition '  doctrine  true, 
but  not  rightly  applied  1     Could  we  not  embrace  this  ? — giving  it  a  right 
application ;  suppress  only  to  restore  ? 
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